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THE TREATY WITH FRANCE, AND THE REMISSION 
OF THE PAPER DUTY. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE. 
6d. Monthly. No. 1 will be ready on April 27th, and will con- 
tain nearly 100 pages of letterpress and illustrations, including 
many new, useful, and elegant features, never practicable before 
the Treaty with France, and the Remission of the Paper Duty. 
Amongst other novelties which will accompany the Magazine 
every month may be mentioned— 


1. A Steel Plate of the Fashions, specially engraved, printed, 
and painted by hand, in Paris, for this Magazine. 


2. A Berlin Wool-Work Pattern, in ten or twenty various 
colours, prepared in Paris from original Berlin Drawings. 


8. A Large Separate Sheet (equal to 82 pages), on which will 
be printed a number of Original, Practical, and Beautiful Designs 
for all kinds of Ladies’ Work, and of the exact size for working. 


Following the Preface, will be found full details of other par- 
ticulars relative to the New Series of the ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
DOMESTIC MAGAZINE. 


ENGLISHWOMAN'S 


DOMESTIC MAGAZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, COMBINING 


Practical Information, Justruction, W Srusement, 
{ 
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LONDON: 
PUBLISHED BY §, 0. BEETON, 18, BOUVERIE STREET, 


PREFACE, 


WITH ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


THE ENLARGEMENT AND IMPROVEMENT 


OF THE 


NEW SERIES OF THIS MAGAZINE. 


Warr this volume (the Eighth) is completed the First Series of 
the Exneitisswoman’s Domestic MaGazine. For eight times twelve 
months have we gladly laboured to produce for our readers a goodly 
variety of useful and interesting matter, with the purpose of adding to 


their knowledge, pleasing their imagination, and invigorating all their 
inental powers. 


If the increased number of subscribers to the Magazine may be 
taken as an evidence of success—and we know of none stronger— 
then may it claim to have prospered in its career beyond our most 
sanguine expectations. Five Trovusanp only, mustered our friends in 
Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-two, whilst scarcely had it attained a 
four years’ growth, than these were raised to Firry THOUSAND. 

¢This success was achieved, too, in the face of much opposition, for, 
after the commencement of the ENGLIsI1WwOMAN’S Domestic MaGa- 
ZINE, there arose a host of periodicals, with a view of adapting 
themselves to the peculiar wishes and wants of those for whom we 
ourselves have had so much pleasure (and we may thankfully add, 
some profit) in catering. 

This is an age of competition and progress, although some modern 
cynics affect to doubt, and sneer at the existence of the latter; and 
one cannot hope, nor should one desire, to retain the sole advantage 
from monopolizing the exercise of any profession, or any special 
branch of trade and manufacture. Nor do literary ventures offer an 
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exception to this rule. Accepting, then, this principle of fair rivalry, 

we have desired to take a review of our position in respect to our 
readers, so as to make, as Mr. Carlyle finely says, “the goal of 
yesterday the starting-point of to-morrow.” 

Up to this time (April, 1860) there have been published Eight 
Volumes of the Enciisiwoman’s Domestic Macazine, price half- 
a-crown each. These will remain in print for some time, at this price, 
and we are sure all acquainted with their contents will bear us out 
when we say that they form a most interesting and valuable collec- 
tion of Tales, Essays, Biographies, and Domestic Recipes. We may 
here incidentally observe that, in the desire to extend the sale of all 
these volumes to thousands of families who have not yet purchased 
them, we have determined to give to the buyers of two sets (price 2/.) 
either of the beautiful Eugravings described below, and published at 
One Guinea :— 


Subjects. Artists, Engravers. 
THE First APPRAL we ae Frank Stone, A.R.A. ... we. Samuel Bellin, 
Tue Last ArPran ss .. Frank Stone, A.RA. ... ... Samuel Bellin. 
Tae Dawn or Love |... «. Thomas Brooks eee) W. BL Simmons. 
THE First Parrine — e- Thomas Brooks ie «. W. H. Simmons, 
SYMPATHY ... seers ww. Frank Stone, A.RA. ... ... W.H. Simmons. 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL... | « Thomas Brooks...  ... .. W.H. Simmons, 
THE Lock ... see ie «» John Constable, R.A. ... ..- David Lucas, 
THE ComNFIELD ... 0 4. .- Jolin Constable, R.A. ... eo David Lucas. 


THs IarpenpinGc MATE ... .. Frank Stone, A.R.A. ... .. W.H, Simmons, 
Marzp vse ase wesw Frank Stone, ALR.A.... @... W. HA. Simmons. 
&e. &e, axe. 


We will now conclude our preface to the last volume of this 
series of the ENGLIsHwoMman’s Domestic MaGazine, by respectfully 
requesting from our kind readers an attentive consideration of the 
interesting announcements contained in the following pages. Con- 
tinuing in possession of the good wishes and valuable support of our 
subscribers, and knowing that no efforts will be spared by ourselves 
to deserve their approbation, no single doubt exists in our mind of 
the successful issue of our new enterprise, 


THE ENLARGEMENT AND IMPROVEMENT 


OF THE 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
DOMESTIC MAGAZINE. 


Havrne thus briefly referred to the past and present of the Magazine, it is 
our delight, no less than our duty, to develop our arrangements for the forth. 
coming New Szrizs, which, under its well-known old name, will present, we do 
not hesitate to assert, a variety of “things unattempted yet” in any periodical 
whatever, 

Among the most prominent of the improvements, will be the enlargement 
of the Magazine, not only in the size, but in the number of its pages. These 
will be extended to 

Forry-Ercur Pagrs or Demy 8vo PAPER OF EXCELLENT QUALITY, BEAUTI- 
FULLY PRINTED IN VARIOUS TYPES, FROM NEW FOUNTS EXPRESSLY PURCHASED FOR 
THIS MAGAZINE, AND RICHLY ILLUSTRATED witH Woop Cours. 

Accompanying each number every month there will be 

A Stren Prats, coLOURED BY HAND, OF THE ITASHIONS, ESPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED AND PREPARED IN Paris. 

This design hd been contracted for at such a price as will insure perfect accuracy 
of drawing in its minuteat details, whilst the exact shades of the prevailing 
e fashionable colours for the month will be carefully attended to. The general 


execution of these designs will be unequalied for clearness of line and chaste- 
' ness of expression. 


A Pattern ror Benrin Woon Wonk, PRiInteD IN FROM TEN TO TWENTY 
COLOURS, FROM ORNIGINAL BERLIN DESIGNS. 
These will be brilliantly coloured, and would cost, in many shops, more than 


1s. 6d. each, whilst in the Magazine, they will be given, with all the additional 
matter, for one-third of the price. 


A Lazer Srpanare Surrt, on Corournrp Paper (two feet six inches long, 
by one foot eight inches broad, or equal in size to the thirty-two pages of the last 
Series of the Magazine), on which will be printed all the newest embroidery 
patterns of collars, sleeves, pocket-handkerchiefs, edgings, insertions, braiding- 
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patterns, initial-letters, &c., all of exact size for working. On this will also be 
shown the fashionable bonnets, and on the reverse side of the sheet will be 


given full-size patterns for making bodies of dresses, jackets, children’s 
tunics, &c. 


The advantages of this sheet, in a practical point of view, will be immense. 
In every other Magazine which gives designs for the work-table, these appear 
in the body of the publication, and on the back of them there is letter-press, 
so that they cannot be cut out without destroying the Magazine. In the sheet 
given with the Enanisewoman’s Domustic Macazine, this difficulty will be 
avoided, for it will be independent of the work, and may be clipped, cut, or used 
in any way the subscriber plenses, without the least injury to the Magazine. 
Besides, in an industrial domestic point of view, this sheet will furnish end~ 
less employment, as it will, literally, contain “‘ no end” of new patterns. 


In this way, nearly 100 pages, filled with the choicest literatura of the day, 
and the most scourate intelligence concerning all matters of interest relative to 
fashion, dress, and ladies’ work, will be presented to our subscribers, and will 
form, as a whole, such a collection of original and novel features, as cannot be 
found in any other publication. 

Whilst making these arrangements in Paris, and sparing neither labour nor 
expense for the most splendid novelties of fashion in dress and needlework, 
we have employed every effort to improve to an equal extent the LITCRARY 
department of the New Serres of the Mogazine. We are, therefore, enabled 
to lay before our readers the following detailed Programme, which, it is hoped, 
will convey a sufficiently intelligible idea of the entertainment and instruction 
which all families may derive from its pages :— 


1. An OricinaL TALE, by the Authors of “Under a Cloud.” Ilus- 
trated, under their direction, by Julian Portch. 


Experience hag proved that, in conducting a periodical, it is of the first con- 
sequence that its leading Tale should be marked by great interest in the 
construction of its plot, the gradual development of the characters employed, 
and the appropriateness of language. By both the critic and the general reader, 
these qualifications have been amply conceded to those gentlemen who have 
undertaken to write the principal tale for this Magazine, and which wijl be 
commenced in the first number, and concluded in the last, of the New Volume. 


2. AMONGST THE AMERICANS, or Mississippi Sketches, from the 
German of F. Gerstacker. 

Amid the amusing details of a passage in one of the vast and splendid steamboats 
of the West, up the great American river, described with all the power of Ger- 
sticker’s graphic pen, there run the threads of several affecting stories of the 
miseries of some poor emigrants, with various incidents of slave life in the South. 
The interest of these travels never ceases to charm the reader, for the accurate 
drawing of the picture is equally striking with the vividness of the colouring. 


3. Taw Royrat Famiies or Evrore, with Portraits taken from the 
most authentic sources. 


To his valet-de-chambre no man is a hero, it is said; and, in revealing the under- 
currents of regal life, the aim of theae papers will be, not to rendet King, 
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qoen Prince, or Princess, as more or less than mortal, but to produec, by the 
lights and shadows of a mass of ats memoirs and correspondence, finished 
portraits of “those who have sat in hi 


tie places,” and ahow, as inuch as possible, 
the inner life and domestic doings of Royalty. 


4. A Snort Story 1n FreENcH. 


There exists, in the French Ignguage, a large amount of what is good, truthfu:. 
and healthy, as well as beautiful, in a literary sense; and from this unexcep 
tionable store it will be our task to select most interesting short Legends, 
Historiettes, Novelettes, and Anccdotiana, Thus, at the same time that on. 
readers muy be drawing pleasure from the perusal of these delightful shetches, 
they will be gratified to think that they are “keeping up their French.” Niceties 

30 expression and idioms will be explained and cominented on in foot-notes. 


5. Womren ARTISTS OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


This series of Biographical Sketches will include notices of all those gifted women 
who have, from the earliest ages to the present time-—from the Grecian Callirhoe, 
who traced her lover's profile on the wall, to Harriet Hosmer, the American 
lady-sculptor—tended to the world’s refinement, and the acceleration of the 
march of civilization by their skill as Painters, Sculptors, Designers for the 
Goldsmith, the Mosaic Worker, the Weaver, &c. e can promise our tuir 
readers that this will be a most interesting series. 


6. Curious WEpDINGS AND REMARKABLE MARRIAGES. 


Under this title, we purpose to give a brief acconnt of many oddly-assorted unions— 
marriages which have been contracted under unusual, interesting, and exciting 
circumstances, and nuptials which have been celebrated in an eccentric or 
unconventional fashion. 


7 Domestic anp Sociar Essays. 


The various papers which come under this denomination will have for their 
object, the discussion of such social questions of the day as have a bearing on 
the position of women, and will especially contribute much valuable information 
concerning the Employment of Women in different branches of trade, manufac- 
ture, and business generally. : 


8. AUNT MARGARET AND I: a Scries of Tales and Sketches from 
the Village of D. 


The daily life and avocations pursued in the Village of D. will be here drawn by the 
pen of one of its inhabitants, and many readers, as they proceed with the 
perusal of these sketches, will probably recognize the truthful delineation of 
“The Mute Inglorious Milton,” “The Village Poet,” “The Village Hampden,” 
“The Vestry Speaker,” “The Village Politician,” &c. 


9. Tax Domestic History or ENGLAND, with Illustrations of the 
various aspects which Home Life has assumed from the 
most distant periods to the present day. 


The history of the people is, to the full, as interesting, if net so dignified, as the 
history of various governments; and it will be the endeavour of the writer, in 
these pages, tq trace the progress of useful and ornamental arts, to describe 
the rise of religious sects, and the changes of literary taste, to portray the 
manners of successive generations, and to note the revolutions which have taken 
place in dress, furniture, oi nar and pulls amusements. Thus, a true picture 
of the life of their ancestors will be placed before the preseat generation, 
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10, Tae Porrry or THE Montus, with Emblematical Headings. 


In former volumes of the EnGuisHwomAn’s Domestic MAGAZINE, Prise Essays 
on various subjects, and quotations from the Poets, under the title of “ Poesy of 
the Passions,” attracted considerable attention, and many hundreds of papers 
were written by our subscribers, testifying to the interest they took in 
such competitions. All that poets have sung on the peculiar beauties and 
features of the various seasons of the year, allusions to the nataral history, 

‘ animate and inanimate, as it displays itself in all its wondrous variety in 
each fresh page as it is turned over in the great Book of Nature—all this forms 
a collection of beautiful thoughts and images, from which to select the Poetry 
of each month. For the best selections, prizes will be given, as before; and we 
hope to receive by the 10th of April, our subscribers’ quotations on “May.” 


11, The Taves or CHARLES DE BErnarp, Translated from the French. 


Of these graceful stories, it will be sufficient, for their excellence and purity, to 
declare that the late Miss Mitford often expressed her wonder that such exquisite 
narratives had never been seen in an English form. The first of them, the 
“ Son-in-Law,” is the charming original of the popular and artistic play, ‘“ Still 
Waters Run Deep.” On the conclusion of this novelette, we shall enrich our 
papers with the “ Yellow Rose,” the “ Gordian Knot,” and others of this author's 
writings. In every case, we slral] endeavour to reproduce the witty and refined 
writing of the French author in a form worthy of 1t. 


12. British Ports anp Encrish LAUREATES, with Portraits. 


Nothing more tends, it has ever been allowed, to the elevation of thought, and the 
refinement of woman, than an acquaintance with the productions of those men 
of poctic genius who have left us ‘monuments, more lasting than brass,” of their 
wondrous powers. From Chaucer to Tennyson, there exists an illustrious line 
of royal thinkers, who have brought to Kngland a richer dowry of fame than 
many of her kings; and in writing the biographies of the Poet-Laureates, there 
will occur frequent opportunities for Seiroducing very interesting episodes 
from the annals of literature. 


13. WaysipE WEEDs AND Forest Frowens. 


Botany is so peculiarly a feminine pursuit, that we have decided upon vi ap 
the elements of this pleasing science ina series of papers, entitled “ Wayside 
Weeds and Forest Ilowers.” We shall have little to say about 


‘ The flaunting flow’rs our gardens yield,” 


as they are not nearly so interesting to the Botanist as those “ Wildmgs of 
Nature” which flonrish in the hedgerows, the meadows, and the woods! The 
structure, properties, and systematic classification of the commonest plants 
belonging to the Flora of England, will be described in familiar language, and 
it sill not be forgotten to allude to the sublime thoughts which “ barth’s cul- 
tureless buds” have originated in the mind of the poet. 


14. TaLes of THE OPERAS. 


The plot of each Opera will here be pleasingly told; so that a knowledge of the 
story on which the corhposer has founded his work will be gained; thus adding 
very much to the delight of the spectator and hearer. * 


15, Loxnpon, AND SOME OF ITs SCENES, as Viewed by a Lady. 


The writer of the papers, included in the last volume of the EnciisHwoman'‘s 
Domegstic MAGAZINE, under the title of “Tho Englishwoman in London,” will 
present a series of sketches of some of those metropolitan scenes which are 
seldom seen except by the eye of the charitable and good § tan. Work 
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for women, and the postion of various establishments in relation to them, 
will be suggested and noticed; and judgment given, from a woman’s point of 
view, on many public and social institutions. 


16. Beavurzrcy, Brinps, with Illustrations. 


In connexion with this department of Natural History, the lovely specimens of the 
feathered tribes in Australia will be first considered. In that colony they are 
seen in the utmost beauty of form and variegated plumage; and, from the draw- 
ings made from the birds theroselves, and the descriptions which will accompany 
them, a complete knowledge of their appearance and habits may be obtained. 


17. Musicat Composers, with Portraits. 


Here will be told the story of these gifted men’s lives—their labours, how they 
worked, and an anecdotal history of their various operas and oraterios—with 
passing notices of the great prima donnt, the tenorz, &c., who have performed in 
them. 


18. THe Parts Fasurons, Edited by Mrs. Isabella Beeton, from ma- 
terials supplied direct from the capital of “‘ Le beau monde.” 


Accompanying 2 very carefully-written description of the newest, most beautiful 
and useful toilets for every requirement of domestic and social life, there will be 
given, each month, a sct of Coloured Ilustrations, engraved on steel], and painted 
by the first Parisian artists. ‘To this will be added a pattern for Berlin wool- 
work, or some other fashionable and useful employment for the work-table of a 
lady, printed in from ten to twenty beautiful colours, and expressly designed 
and prepared for the ENGLISHWOMAN’S DomesTIC MaGazine. A sheet of 
full-size ahaa working patterns in Embroidery, Braiding, aad Guipure 
work, will also, every month, accompany the Magazine, which will thus combine, 
in an eminent degree, the ornamental with the useful, and in a manner far 
Li area all that has yet been attempted by any English publisher in periodical 
iterature. 


19. Favourire PLaces 1N ENGLAND, AND ON THE CONTINENT. 
Tlustrated with Engravings from Photographs. 


Here will be sketched Bath, Brighton, Cheltenham, Baden-Baden, Wiesbaden, 

‘  Hombourg, Biarritz, Ramsgate, Scarborough, Tunbridge Wells, Torbay, Margate, 

Herne Bay, Malvern, &c., with au intcresting account of the rise and growth of 

each resort, Bhs of anecdote, personal and local traditions, portraits of the 

leaders of ton Who have been connected with these fashionable watering-places, 
will contribute to make this series very delightful reading. 


20. Tux Mysteries or A JOURNAL; or, My Wife's Diary, com- 
municated, in confidence, by Augustus Mayhew, Esq., of 
‘ Amata Villa. 


21. Tae Boox or THE Monts, 


Whether it be a Novel, a Biography, a book of Travels, or a volume of Memoirs, 
will be here described and criticized—its plot, its accuracy, or its beauties, com- 
mented on. We shall regard our readers as a family circle, gathered together 
to leara all about the best piece of literary workmanship that has been given 
to the world since our preceding number—ourselves being the reader, the 
critic, and the commentator of the occasion. 


22. Home ARRANGEMENTS, AND Domestic Economy, 


With suitable Recipes and suggestions, fitted for each month’s requirements, in 
the Breaxrast, Dininc, and Drawine Rooms, as well as in the various 
departments of the Kircuun, GArprn, PouLTry-YArp, &c. 
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93, SELECTIONS FROM THE ALBUMS OF PrivaTE FAMILIES. 


For these selections we have to respectfully solicit our subscribers to send to us a 
copy from their albums of aught grave, gay, cr humorous, that they may think 
sufficiently valuable to insert in the pages of the Magazine. Lying perdu in 
these depositories, we think there inust be much that is worthy of being intro- 
duced to a larger number of readers. 


24, Tae ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE. 


In the page devoted to this, it will be our delightful duty to carry on a conversa- 
tion with our subsenbers on any topic that they may broach, and to which it ma 
be considered sufficiently interesting to devote a portion of our space, We shall 
likewise here answer any questions that may be put to us, and shall also intro- 
duce, at times, questions from one subscriber for other readers to give, if possible 
the required information. ‘ 


Such is the Literary Programme of the Enarisnwomay’s Domestic Maga- 
zing for the Twelve Months commencing on the Ist of May, 1860; and, to 
enable this design to be realized to its fullest extent, and also to enable us to 
give to the “ Women of England” such a “ Dowestic Magazrxr” os may empha- 
tically be called “their own,” the price of the Nrw Srrirs will be 


SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, 


—na price unprecedentedly low, when the expensiveness, beauty, and infinite 
variety of its contents are taken into consideration. In fact, at such a price, 
it will be 

THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE EVER PRODUCED. 


We hope all, then, on the Ist or May, 1860, will receive the first Part; and, as a 
further inducement to our Subscribers to continue their connexion with the 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE, . 


they will still have extended to them, the opportunity of sharing in the distribu- 
tion of Prizes, consisting of Paintings, Engravings, and other Works of Art, 
issued by the London Art Union. 

We trust it is now evident that we have fully recognized the necessity of 
keeping abreast of the very foremost in the race of improvement; and that, in 
the scheme here developed, we have promptly availed ourselves of the advantages 
conferred on the country by the welcome remission of the Paper Duty, and the 
eommencement of a more liberal and extended commerce with France, ' To 
aurselves it will be a satisfactory result, if we suecced in our endeavours to assist 
‘#n the extension of the principles of Domestic Peace and Industry, in the dif. 
fasion of sound Noral Instruction and Innocent Enjoyment, and in the har- 
monious blending of the beautiful creations of French taste and elegance in 
Costume and Fashion, with the delightfal graces and solid excellences of the 
Literature of England. Bea 
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POETS: 


THEIR LIVES, SONGS, AND HOMES. 
ABRAHAM COWLEY: ODE-WRITER AND SECRETARY. 


Pernars in no walk of literatura has legal disquisition belong, of necessity, to 
there been such diversity in the situation those who have devoted their abilities ex~ 
and circumstances of those belonging to it olusively to such studies, and for whum 
as eat Theology, nataral science, they form each a recognised profession ; 

iO. y ¥ot. Vidi, . 
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Titetraiy, ge and political criticism), even 
these, which do not involve any peculiar 
recognition of a distinct calling, belong, at 
least, pretty nearly to one class in the 
sodial circle—the educated middle class— 
not many of those immediately above or 
below this being included in the ranke of 
the writers on those subjects. The cause 
of this is sufficiently obvious. Unlettered 
genius cannot attempt that which requires 
extensive learning, and limited acquaintance 
with society cannot portray to advantage 
the habits, manners, modes of thought and 
action belonging to human nature in all 
classes, and in different countries; while, 
on the other hand, laborious research and 
long-continued work are irksome to those 
who have not been trained to labour, and 
are in rank and fortune above the necessity 
for it. Nor should it be forgotten that such 
pérsons have duties belonging to their state, 
which  Gomrally protracted study 
a7 » In one case, therefore, the 
a retizin undeveloped ; in the other, 
a oewpd unused. But the poet belongs 
to ail classes. From ‘the peer to the peasant, 
all who — the inspiration of song have 
suffered it to flow forth. Here hard study, 
d reasoning, need not 


deep thought, profoun 
of imagination, to 
Natural feeling 


be added to the im 


the tings of : 

nee aly be expressed in natural Jan- 
guage; imetinctive emotion only wants a 
voice, We may qnestion the fact that there 
have ever been any “mute inglorions Mil- 
tone,” while we find that the the 
palane, the cloister, the camp, the manufac- 
tory, bave each sent forth their represen- 
mah be, perhaps, for this that 

t ma , for this reason 

the liver of poets base an interest for the 
rest of the world beyond the Rves of other 
writers. We all feel anxious te kuow, 
* How did this man live? Was he rich or 
‘poor—happy or miserable—solitary or sur- 
rounded byfriends? Did he dwell among the 
hedgerows or forests—or among the crowded 
marté, the noisy streets, the overflowing 
houses—or amtoig the factory chimnaeys— 
or on the oovan wave? Tell ua in what 
home our binds have sung.” We are 
satisied with the xesult ofthe labour of our 


i ay sagan We want to 
be informe whether our nightingales spent 


POETS: THEIR LIVES, SONGS, AND HOMES. 


their lives in gilded cages or woodland 
thickets. , 

The sabject of the présént sketch was 
one whose life, ri the active partion of 
it, belonged to the Court and the Cabinet. 
Asa literary celebrity, he forms a link in 
the chain which unites the two great eras 
of English literature—the Elizabethan and 
that succeeding the Revolution. Born in 
1618, but two years after the death of 
Shakspeare, in the reign of James the 
First, he lived through the turbulent eh 
of his successor, through the more peaceful, 
but very little more secure, government of 
Cromwell, when peace seemed, indeed, but 
the temporary repose of hostile armies, and 
died in 1667, during the life of that 
crowned profligate, the second Charles, 
whose excesses, and those of his courtiers, 
infected the nation with a partial mania of 
imitation, which, fortunately for himeelf, 
stifled the more stormy passions that broke 
out anew on the accession of James the 
Second. , 

It will readily be conceived that these 
times were not the most favourable for the 
development of genins in any arts but war 
and politics. The glorious age of Eliza- 
beth, with all its brilliant names, poets, 
philosophers—the age of Spenser, Shaks- 
peare, Bacon, Raleigh, donson—had passed 


away, and the scarcely less brilliant days 
of Anne, the days of Newton, le, Locke, 
Pope, Swift, and Addison not yet 


come. 
But if it be true that the poet belengs 
all classes, it is poe a tales 
all times. The ous and the civilized, 
the turbulent and the peaceful, have had 
their minstrels, We must not,, indeed, 
that the ebaracter of their songs 
— sabe le vapeoage the host of 
posts, therefore, o were contempo 
with bpeiral we pi look uF vain for thet 
purity t and originality of expres- 
sion which belong to those who lived, ned 
wrote in happier times. Causes which 
cannot “quench the light of song” can 
materially dim its flame, and Milton alone, 
perhaps, among those of whom we speak, 
shone with thet fall brightness which 
Nature intended. An example of what 
towering goniua can do under even the 
most adverse circumstances, he alone acems 
to have aimed steadily at thé mark which 
was worthy of his abilities ; oii others have 
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af what ight have ac- | in 1643, when he »0,, Oxford. 
Se iy ai a i, when Oo 


Tish 
"pclae Cawiay Wei Sevan Tema: 
ip the pasish of St. Danstan, in the year 


mentioned. Of his family little is 
known. One of his biographers—Dr, Sprat 
——~states merely that his father was a citizen. 
Dr. Johneon, on what authority we know 
not, adds that he wasa grocer. His situa- 
tion in life was, however, of little conse- 
quence to his son, as the latter was a 
posthumous child. We may very fairly 
infer that the almost universel rule of 
Nature, namely, the derivation of talent 
from the female parent, holds good in the 
cate of Cowley; as we find that his 
widowed mother bent all her energies to- 
wards procuring for him the advantages of 
a. liberal education, exhibiting an anxiety 
for his mental culture which, in the un- 
favourable circumstances in which she was 
placed, would be incompatible with the 
character of an ordinary person, and evinc- 
ing a perception of his genius which could 
belong to none but a superior mind. No 
picture can be more truly affecting than 
that of a mother and son so placed, if we 
except the after picture, which in this case 
was realized, of the aged mother listening 
to the trinmphs of the talent she had fos- 
tered at God only knows what sacrifices. 
That his poetical talents were developed 
at a very early age is certain. That they 
owe their development to the incident so 
often and fondly repeated of his childish 
delight in the poems of Spenser may be 
questioned, , The opinion of the great Dr. 
Johnson that genius & a power, or col- 
leation of powers, “ accidentally deter- 
mined to some particular direction,” has 
been proved by all experience fallacious. 
Tt was just as natural that the boy Cowley 
should feed with avidity on the “ Fairy 
Queen,” lounging in the old-fashioned 
window-seat of his mother’s parlour, as 
that the boy Napoleon should arrange 
maimic battles and sieges in the play- 
Sa of the college. With all due 
eference to the learned doctor, he has, 
in this instance at least, if not in his entire 
theory, put the effect before the cause. 
He:received his education first at West- 
minater, where he appears to have diatia- 
himaelf, and afterwards at Cam- 
where he remained until compelled 











Vie 


wrt. 
Wess 


eave hy.the victorious Parliamentarians | indi 


having o Fal, nl 
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he followed Queen Henrietta to 
undertook the laborious office of secretary 
to Lord Jermyn, which he held ta the 
year 1656, when he was sant to 4 
by the Royalist party in the character, 
partly, of an emissary to their friends, and, 
partly, of a apy on the existing govern- 
ment, His public may to 
have terminated here (althongh he re- 
sumed his situation of secretary for a short 
period on the death of Oliver Cromwell), 
for, being apprehended by the agents of 
the Commonwealth, and obliged 40 give a 
considerable security to procure his release 
from prison, he was of courses precluded 
from again taking an active part in the 
affairs of the deposed family. 

Cowley appears ta have incurred what 
we may now consider very unjust censure 
for his submission to the ruling powers. 
It is unfair to deal with the man of letters, 
who had but his genius to give to the 
cause he loved—who gave it zealously— 
but whose partizanship, when the work 
for which he was fitted was no longer 
required, could be of little use, as we 
should deal with the soldier or the states- 
man who should, for any personal con- 
sideration, throw the weight of his in- 
fluence or authority into the balance 
against that party to which he had been 
before conscientiously attached. 

Cowley’s submission appears to have 
been merely submission, and he was evér 
not only at heart a Loyalist, but avowedly 
one also. He certainly gained nothing 
from Cromwell's party but his liberty, nor 
aver appears to have been ar a hay in 
any manner by that government. the 

ear 1657 he took his degree,as Doctor of 
Medicine, but does not appear ever to have 
practised, and from that time to the period 
of his death, with the exception above- 
mentioned, he lived in comparative retire- 
ment. For some time after the Restoration 
he remained in expectation of prefermen 
which would have been the just reward 
his services; but he was disappointed; and 
it was ay a short time before the clogs. of 
hig life that, through the interest of fhe 
Duke of Buckingham and the Raal of St. 
Alban’s, he obtained sufficient p . to 
preserve him from emb i not 


igence. . ‘ tte og We 


‘ POETS: THEM LIVES, SONGS,’ AND’ HOMES. 
7 We Yhns see & post, Whose writings are | posts of his thme must bé tonaldered "adait 


4 means fow, not retired in the lettered 
ence of his study, not wandering in 
t mitising o'er the “ breezy moors” 
through the “forest giades,” or by the 
+ sou oosan’s shore,” but mg 
atid responsible duties in an ar- 
deous and difficult situation, and with 
mameroue claims on his time and abilities. 
Nor does he ever seem to have failed in 
diligence and care, or devoted to his pe- 
’ guliar pursuits the time which belonged to 
his employers. 
This is but a brief outline of the life of 
a writer who seems to have been much ad- 
mired in his own age, and who still retains 
mo inconsiderable portion of public favoar. 
Of the merits of his writings as well as of 
the actual greatness of his genius, we can 
scarcely now judge with any degree of 
fecuracy. Apart {rom the causes touched 
on before, which militate against the at- 
tainment of excellence, the disturbed state 
of politics, the prevalence of violent party 
feeling, the fact of a society divided na- 
tionally into tyrants and democrats, morally 
into reckless profligates and gloomy fana- 
tics——-besides these must be taken into con- 
sideration the vitiated taste which prevailed 
in the mere machinery of poetic composi- 
tion, which forbade the use of simple, intelli- 
gible language, and demanded thnt every 
santimient and description should be loaded 
with very generally absurd, and always 
cumbrons, imagery. 

The age which reduced Dryden to the 
situation of sycophant to a corrupted Court 
can scarcely have failed to degrade, in some 
measure, all his contemporaries ; a future 
time was to allow men of genius to appear 
as they really are. At this period, if they 
had the manliness to avoid being the advo- 
outes of vide or the applauders of faction, it 
Wits almost as much as could be expected. 
To be the exponents of piety, the cham- 
pious of liberty, was scarcely in their power ; 
an& thits, khut out from themes most fitted 
to #xbibit the poctic art, their beauties 
of ed graces of expression were 
wastedion Hitjects for the most part frivolous, 
if not contamptible, In the long list, there- 


fore, of this ‘of Cowley we shall find 
but ¢o few which could be read 
thrsughsut vermixed satisfaction at 
the present day: and‘that he has generally 


escaped the gross: feules of inost of thie 


dn 

no small merit; while that hd Has outa- 
sionally risen to a height nearly eyuill to 
what his talents could have domittiands 
deserves real sleeves ‘His pri 
works, besides a few plays now little. known, 
are his “ Anacreontiques,” “ Miscellanies,” 
** Mistress,” “Pindarigne Odea,” and the 
“ Davideis,” which, even in his own day. 
was considered a failare. The first foi 
mentioned are collections of short poem, 
and the “ Miscellanies” are now the best 
known; they contain much that is very 

leasing and which will ever retain & place 
in the affections of all lovers of true poetry. 
Besides these, he wrote several Latin 

on the various uses, beauties, and qualities 
of the vegetable creation. In his writings 
we shall find scattered passages of gréat 
beauty or sublimity; bursts of grandeur 
and turns of elegance, but scarcely a sus- 
tained flight of truth and earnestness; much 
that is admirable, but hardly a whole that 
is excellent; a great deal to be praised, but 
almost nothing to be left entirely uncen- 
sured. 

Of Cowley’s private character it is grati- 
fying to be able to state that he was vir- 
tuous in a dissolute age and among disso- 
lute associates; honest and independent 
when dishonesty and servility involved little 
disgrace ; moderate and temperate when 
extravagance and dissipation were almost 
the rule. His filial piety, his steadiness in 
friendship, his assiduous attention to busi- 
ness, the general amiability and goodness 
of his disposition, dgserve high commienda- 
tion. It is a pleasing spectacle to behold 
the poet-secretary, after the toils of busi- 
ness, not seeking his relaxation sin the 
pleasures of a foreign Court, but in the cul. 
tivation of his poetic fancies; taking up the 
burden of State affairs, not as the aim and 
object of his existence, but as a duty to be 
steadily performed, and never foretting or 
neglecting the means and opportunities for 
mental improvement. He was never nigy. 
ried, and he died, in the forty-ninth yenuk 
of his age, at Chertsey, in a dwelling called 
the Porch House, which forma the sabjest 
of the accompanying illustration, 

This building, although greatly altered ' 
since the time it was inhabited by the pdet;' 
is still called the Porch House, from 
~— entrance which it fornterby 


was for many years’c 3 
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MIGNON; O8, THE BTEP-DAUGHTER. 


Mr. Ri Garke, Ghamberlain of Lon- 
- took t, care to the 
Jee in ike olden condition ; he kept 


. original portrait of Cowley, and had 
ifixed a tablet in front, containing the 
sae , Written by the poet on him- 
», 2a 1792 the ruinous state of the house 
necessitated some alterations, but it was 
fonnd practicable to preserve the greater 
portion of the building intact, and a few 
rooms were added. Mr. Clarke also placed 
% tablet in front of the building, where the 
porch stood, with the following inscription : 
-—‘' The porch of this house, which pro- 
jected ten feet into the highway, was, in 
the year 1702, removed for the safety and 
accommodation of the public. 
Here the last accents flowed from Cowley’s 
tongue.” 


In a letter addressed from Chertsey to 
his friend Dr. Sprat, we find Cowley says, 
“The first night that I came hither I 
caught so great a cold with a defluxion of 
rheum (he was something of a doctor, 
shaper as made me keep my cham- 
ber ten days, and two after had such a 
bruise on my ribs with a fall that I am yet 
unable to move or turn myself in my bed. 
This is my personal picture here to begin 
with; and, besides, I can get no money 
from my tenants, and have my meadows 
eaten up every night by cattle put in by 
my neighbours. What this signifies, or 
may come to in time, God knows! If it 
be ominous, it can end in nothing less than 
hanging. Another misfortune has been— 
and etranger than all the rest—that you 
have broken your word with me, and failed 
to geome, even though you told Mr. Bois 
yor woyld. This is what they call monstri 
simile. I do hope to recover my late hurt 
sa far, within five or six days, though it be 
uncertain whether I shall ever recover it, as 
tq walk about again. And then methinks 
yon and I @nd the dean might be very 
métry upon St. Ann’s Hill. You might 
very: conveniently come hither the way of 
Hampton Court, lying there one night. I 
write this im pain, and can say no more. 
Verbam sapienti,” Krom this epistle our 
readers, proay and otherwise, will sce that 
poeta-do aptelways lie on beds of roses, but 
thet.¢roubles vieit-them, es well as 


rabcisny Wise wpliaana tewn with a 
peinilation exectding 6.000. and it wonld 


other | asks from it: no other song. The a 


& 
he difficuls at this periad ize the 
appearance of the place in o ‘a time, 
when it no doubt presented the o of 


i ey seclusion, such as would 

the bard with thoughts like these :—, 
Sweet shades, adien! here let my dust remain 
Covered with fowers and far from noise and pata, 
Let evergreens the turfy tomb adorn, 

And roseate hues (the glory of the morn) 

My carpet deck; then let my soul 

The happier scenes of an eternal bliss. 

Some of Cowley’s poems orl ede were 
composed at a very early age, and he seems 
to have continued the habit of writing until 
the period of his death. 

The poets of Cowley’s time, with the ex- 
ception of Milton and Dryder, are now so 
little known that it is difficult to convey te , 
readers of the present day a just notion 
of their peculiar style. Familiarity with a 
particular school of writers must be neces- 
sary in order to understand their faults and 
appreciate their excellences. The eral 
tenor of their compositions forbids this, and 
thus the few (including the subject of the 
present sketch) who might be studied with 
advantage fail of obtaining as extensive a 
circle of readers as they deserve. A seleo- 
tion which should contain nothing reason- 
ably objectionable to the better feelings of 
the present age would be « useful addition 
to literature, as the few stray pieces which 
find their way into general collections are 
frequently passed over unread, from the in- 
ability to comprehend a style so totally dif- 
ferent from most of those with which we 
are acquainted. 








MIGNON; 
OR, THE STEP-DAUGHTER. 
WORK AND PLAY. 


Wuy do I once more speak of my much- 
loved flowers—of shadowy spotse—and of 
the lovely and endless vista ? 

Why? Because my thoughts ever wan- 
der to the beautiful places of this blessed 
earth! It is there alone that I am able to 
forget the-hard realities of life, and find, 
welling up in my breast, pure and refreah«. 
ing recollections. ae: 

e lark’s note changeth never, and God, 






pote: heaped va apnea Sats : : 
eg ceaseth not to lay ite aigyle 
nretty flower on the edge of dhe dootpast. 


g 
me, 


MIGNON ‘OF, THE STEP-DAUGHTER: | 
then, fly the Zsipure atinoaphers | to be atthe large 


j 
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of the town ; er, with me, an 
imbrle the fresh s of the woods, the 
ieadowa, and the Let me tell yon 
the story of the beautiful country of my 
TCA He 
En the in ci of grantee ains, in 
an 0 apace rdering on the forest, an 
elegant "portico attracts the attention of 
passers-by. Four Doric columns sapports 
surmounted by a cross. It is the 
of the ee of pod pce aii 
a peaceful place, where nuns (there 
be such, fa sceptical reader is apsured) 
conaccrate their to the education of 
their younger sisters, 
Its immediate neighbourhood to Paris, 
the admizable situation of the little town, 
and the maternal solicitude of those in 
authority, all contribute to make this 
house of pisty much sought after by 
mothers, of families who cannot instruct 
their daughters at bome, and who are 
id of the many temptations which 
the large schools of Paris offer to their 
young and tender natures. A stern-looking 
court-yard, kept by a portress of atill 
sterner is surrounded by the honse- 
hold offices. At the bottom of this court 
ane dvor leads to the parlour, another to 
the superior’s apartments and reception- 
reoms.. 


A second coart-yard is surrounded by 
plain buildings, manifesting quite a Dat 
cleanliness, and which form, on the ground- 
floor, the dining and play reoms; on the 
first floor the class rooms, and on the second 
the sleeping apartments. This latter large 
eourt is planted with fine plane trees, which 
apread out their numerous and shadowing 
branches, and under this beautiful vela- 
sium the noisy children give themselves up 
to their sports and cme 
»; Ab the end is a delightful fruit garden, 


_ and which is called the tadies’ 

goin tia kept with great care, and 

ped gitls are only admitted here on 
coca sone. 


7 ith 


Se, eee 











doubles, and new it is Uke the food of 
& passing torrent, its white fosnt 
to the wihds. O youth! delightfal and 
ceaseless source of refreshing beauty, grade, 
strength, and life, I love you! { camnot 
but fellow and contemplate you, just as, 
with each eucceeding Spring, I look upon 
the frésh flower with the sunte joy and thé 
same astonishment. 0 youth! you come 
from God’s hand, spotless and pure, yor 
recal to mind whenee I came, too, and you 
make me remember likewise that I shail, 
ere long, return te enjoy eternal youth and 
sublime pleasures, which your soft look seems 
now to reflect. 

O youth! I listen to the sweet murmur 
of your lips as I list to the spring which 
glides along its bed, carrying with it a 
willow lesf, and presently becoming « ma- 
jestic river--the moving being which bears 
on its proud breast powerful ships to the 
still prouder ocean. 

© youth! I love you, for you are bean 
tiful. I love and I pity you, for I knew 
that you must suffer and endure. When 
my task is finished, yours will be com-~ 
mencing ; when I am reposing under the 
flowering grass, then will you, in your turn, 
have to bear the cares of life. 

You, then, who have not closed your 
heart to sincerity and sffection, you who 
have yet your aspirations, and who fo 
not, in the troubles of spaces life, 
impenetrable mystery o iny, come Wi 
me and see the touching and charming 
scene now shaping itself into form. Comis, 
unclasp the mysteriows bands of the future. 

The joyous throng run and skip about 
under the trees, getting-together in ecuples 
or groups, and all falling into gracefal, be- 
cause unstudied, attitudes. Here is « re- 
posing figure which reminds youof A rbant’s 
reveries, or the delicious sketches of Wit. 


know whenese they come or whither 

go, whe ron for the sake of ranning, ery 
for the sake of crying, and, ever in ection, 
develop their flexible Him 


eveling recrabtivn; % does ont's heurt pood ae vady, ond whb speakicil & eounsendey 
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¢ hear that veice which they have been | the inferiority which her misfgxiunes reveal 


to restrain for so long a time. 

one side two friends are talking seriously 
wunuder the elms about a long series of 
“nothings,” which, te them, are all the 
world; the mora advanced girls converse 
with the pions uns, who, by a motion or 
@ nod, can = frisking crowds; 
are affeoti y cultivating their 
straight piece of garden. You may see a 
young girl holding with one hand her flow- 
robe, and, stooping, pour a few drops 

of water on the puny-looking rose-tree. 
You may see another bending fine and 
elegaut form to catch the ball or send back 
the shuttlecock. At this age, is not every- 
thing graceful and charming! and the 
orris t of this charm is not to know it one- 


On 


I¢ is a custom here, and an interesting 
one, that each young child shall be under 
the protection of an elder girl, in order to 
develop feelings of respect and obedience 
on one side, ction and solicitude on 
the other. The little one calls her senior 
«other. Sometimes this mother is fifteen 
years of age; she is responsible for the 
conduct and progress of her protégée—it is 
the first apprenticeship of life. As the 
flower foretells the fruit, so youth foretells 
the fubure; and on every face we can 
almost read and predict a destiny. She 
who is consoling the crying child will, 
doubtless, be a good mother. The other, 
who is scolding, and gets angry with the 
child whom she ought to instruct, will fail, 
parbaps, in the end throngh requiring too 
much. Will that one de a little saint, sho 
who is holding her rosary to the image of 
the Vjrgin, and who already appears to 
think of nothing but Heaven? <A beam- 
ing branette.is domineering over her com- 
panions, and seems to be dreaming of the 
dangerous which awaits her on 
her approaching entry into the world. A 

ishing bionde turns her blue eyes to 
the binge sky, and looks as if she were read- 
amg a story of happy England. And now 


ah envious 5‘ slips rieapricue and re- 
vanges snecting at the imagina- 
tea dhs'dina oe 


possess. 
That poor little puny thing, almost in- 
firm gad disgraced, — meither 
P 


leave these common objects 
Jere these commen ot 


to her, and she is undergoing the frst 
throes of suffering. 

Thug inequality makes itself fe oven 
under the equality of the aame dress and 
teaching. Thus, under the brightness of 
youth, 18 there already a little world which 
understands itself—-which lives, meves, and, 
before even the fruit is developed, there can 
be seen the worm preying on the young 
stalk, aud which will penetrate its very 
sap. Then is it that the quict interference 
of the wise instructress makes its influence 
felt. A prudent hand brings back one 
rambling branch, and prunes another be- 
fore harm has befallenit. One word calms 
the too ardent zeal, awakens feelings which 
are concealed, and makes the heart's strings 
vibrate—acting like the living image of 
conscience, continually reminding these 
young and tender beings by precept and 
example, and, above all, by love and 
tenderness, of that divine voice which all 
may hear at the bottom of their hearts. 
And so selfishness, that source of evil and 
destruction, ia conquered by the spirit of 
love, the fruitful source of good and life. ~ 

But the quick sound of a bell puts an 
end at once to these noisy games, and all 
these active and impetuous movements, 
hushes these piercing voices, and softens 
these joyous laughs. A profound calm 
succeeds the tumult, and long files of 
scholars, under the superintendence of 
teachers, enter, with measured step, the 
dining-room for the evening repast. 


THE PARLOUR. 


Tt is the hour when the superior, sur- 
rounded by the assistant ladies, recaives in 
the parlour the report of the work done, 
and the events of the day. 

There is nothing parti in the ap- 
pearance of this room; for if you were to 
make an inventory of the large chamber 
you would only find @ piano, framed 
drawings and tapestry, an ordinary picttire 
representing the Virgin in the place of 
; on the mantelpiece and brackets 
beautiful artificial flowers, made by the 
industrious fingers of the young girls; and 
the rest of the furniture of a 
and severe eae v 
its extreme cleanliness. 

fee reader 


asiectie 10 
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the personages who ae grouped near one 
of the garden windows. sf 
The superior, seated in an arm-chair, 
‘edeives the notes which are handed to her 
by three nuns standing near her, round a 
e work-table. She is still young; her 
ve is at the same time sweet but 
grave; her beautiful features are encircled 
by the white folds of the veil which throws 
® slight shadow over her half-concealed 
face, and the full drapery of her black 
dress falls in majestic folds. Perhaps you 
oan ste in her eyes that she has known 
hfal troubles and disappointments, 
if it were not that the calmness of mind 
a not appear to soar above the storms of 
e. 


When the heart acknowledges itself con- 
reals and surrenders, when the sacri- 

oe is accomplished, when there remains 
nothing to think of but Heaven, how everv- 
thing then is changed and elevated! No 
more weakness, no more strife, no more 
vain efforts, no more longing after unat- 
tdinable objects. The freed creature be- 
comes grester under God's eye, desires 
nothing more, and wishes to shed on all 
around that divine measure of charity and 
love which flows from her heart. 

You must not expect from any other 
power than religion this complete flow of 
tenderness and desire for good, which is 
accomplished for its own sake, and not 
with selfish and worldly motives. 

What desires she? ‘What secks this 
noble woman, dividing her mother’s heart 
between these little beings, who are in- 
trusted to her care? Is it respect? She 
but wishes to be on an equality with her 
sisters. Is it magnificence? Her heavy 
elothing is as common as her sistera’, Is 
at fortune? She has given up all her 
wealth and a brilliant future to live in 
simplicity. Is it the world’s approba- 
pr ol But her life is hidden and unper- 

Is it repose? She will expend 
all ‘har’ remaining energies in her laborious 
task. Js a oppor Her birds will fly 
away when, ir wings are strong enough 
to carry ‘Siem, and perhaps they will no 
longer temseniber the comfortable nest 
which ‘them, Is it remembrance 


No! What she, desires ts to obey the 
divine voice, to farther the designs of Pro- 
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oe ace the roa mother, 6) 
shelter er her wing the =e 
career, to employ superfluous riches 
educating poor children; for orphans also 
find an asylum under this blessed roof, and 
receive, in another de t, a 31 

and practical education, in keepin 

the humble position which awaits them in 
after lifes she wishes to assist in allevint- 
ing every misery, for the door is oper ‘to 
the needy, and the experience of her 
worthy companions places at the disposal 
of the sick, herbs and plants, those trek«’ 
sures which generous Nature provides 
under the shadow of the beautifu forest. 
In a word, her every aim, her every wish 
is TO DO GOOD. 

But no melancholy accompanies these 
privations, no severity imparts a love of 
duty, no strictness or intolerance makes 
the divine love permeate these young 
hearts. Christ, an example of every suf- 
fering, would not let those about him see 
aught but a calm and serene face, when 
he said to them LOVE ONE ANOTHER; and 
the smiling image of the Virgin, which 
beams on humauity, is the symbol of gen- 
tleness and love. 

The superior always remembered that 
she was not forming novices for the cloister, 
but young girls for the world. Far from 
leading their thoughts from their family 
and home affections, it was necessary to 
initiate them, not into the mystic and al- 
most celestial existence which is ardently 
desired in some privileged vocations, bat 
into the world of living beings—an assem- 
blage which you cannot find fault with; 
for, in spite of its errors and storms, it 
carries out the secret views of Providence. 

She wished that her children, on leaving 
her, should make respectful and obediest 
children, tender wives and good helpmates, 
attentive and devoted mothers. She did 
not sneer at those accomplishments which 
are the attraction and charm of social life, 
because the arts which interpret and poetize 
Nature appeared to her as praise to the 
Divinity. Even ideal beauty seemed to 
her tobe God's gift, for therein she thought 
she read the sign atid reflection of # spit~ 
léas ee A — 

Sometimes you hear e , scomt, 
and jeer at these a’ fs and Stanek 
ficing existences. They itr Cent 
the world is too full; that the wisk te 
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y an impossibility, and bring on us 
ltghle disasters; hut they will not 


w-theae resigned ones to keep eR GAAS 


themselves in the back-ground, to 
""* themselves in the shade, to 
plabour in order to prepare a 
' for consuming selfishness, a 


Af they could but see this noble 
figare, hear these peaceful words, and 
kugw the charitable and loving ac- 
tions, they might, perhaps, pardon this 
deyotion ; they would understand the secret 
of a life, which is told in two words— 

, Whe hae suffered, and she has loved. 


ENTER-—-THE STEP-MOTHER. 


Whilst these daughters of God ara hold- 
ing their maternal assembly, gently re- 
moving the bad, looking for the good, and 
gvercoming everything by love, let us 
digtan to an unaccustomed sound which is 
suddenly heard at the entrance-door. An 
elegant carriage, with armorial bearings, 
stops before the convent of the Augustines. 
Some one knocks, and knocks again at the 
door, The old portress, after slightly hes: 
tating, decides on half-opening the door, 
and explains, in the best way she can, that 
the rules of the house forbid anyone cnter- 
ing at so late an hour. A sharp voice 1s 
now heard coming from the carriage in 
quick reply. The poor portress is power- 
leas; her weak arm is pushed aside; she 
has scarcely time to rifg the call-bell; the 
feptmen force the entrance, and a grand 
lady e 8 sumptuous todet, and very 
myeh 


> 
x the wounds of the battle of NS 
lifoj and to raise up the dead spirit, St) 
od 


eated at the resistance she has 
enpountered, crosses the court-yard, ac- 
companied by a young girl, veiled and 

* “glad, and followed by a maid, 

ig boxes; then follow two servants 
'y servants, of large proportions— 
laden with tranks and paroels. 

: The parlour-door was noisily opened by 
one of the hnge footmen, and it was a 
sivange pence to doe the retires : vd 
gnaap an ing the pions asylum soviolently, 
and the perfect calm of the lady sonasion 

prepared ¥ receive and anawer her 

yisiton. It seemed like an expiring 
war ng on the golden eand, It was, 
a % 


hou 


i s y: 


J 
{ 
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The lady was wlightly intimidated and 
@ little surprised by the calm and imposing 
spect of this peaceful place, by the atti- 
tude amd grave faces of those who sur- 

hher, and by the celdness of the 

looks which were fixed upon 

het; Biewever, she made a eign to her atten- 

dint 0 being forward a chair, and, leaving 

the pase girl and her servants at the 

ond of the parlour, she took her place 

withoat farther ceremony, and, without 

abi ag slightest excuse, commenced 
ing. 

“You mmet admit, madame,” said she, 
casting @ disdeteful look on the modest 
furniture of the glace, “that the people 
of your establishment are not too polite. 
T leave my heesa, hastily get into my car- 
Fiage, almeet kill wey horses eo that I may 
be able to gee you this evening, for I am 
going to my esuntry house to-morrow, 
and your partress st denies me en- 
trance. ff it %s by your order, it certainly 
is not the way to imerease your connexion, 
madame; and when you have business de- 

ing on the public, it would be proper 
to study them «@ littl more. I have only 
to say one or two mere words, and I will 
not detgin you guy longer from your occu- 
pations. 

“YT stay at my coentry seat one part 

the year, my departure 
I have to provide « place for this young 
irl here, whose shep-mother J am. It 
not anit me to leawe her in a Parisian 
school, for Ir Aaag't know what to do 
with borin the ho whieh come round 
#o often. Tam gold gaat the roles of your 
house are severe, tat the pupils never go 
out, and are siment choistepad. That is pre- 
ftiecly the ager ing I 7 and for 
weneon f rive preference. 
iS Intrast ‘ron with the care of this 
youtg persen, only reoammending you not 
0 ingulge kar too muck, fer ahe is apt to 
impied on any onc. You muy be misled 
agg amd sweet voice, but 
in know whatell that is worth ; 


oth — ealfing, and you are 
Seite doe eobellae natures, As 








@ 


win. oot ieieatere any further; 
Thave young iiidnen who teed all my 
attention, asd I de’hot widh to heve such 


anexample ab she ie, beforetheir eyes. I am 


indead, the world + the threshold | a mother, ~ ¥ don't know wheather 
ee world roaring on the a mother, snadesae 


yor can ae: 

After this violent casting 2 
look of pity om her step<leughter, she 
spread ont the Solds wf her lange dross, ‘nt 
the same time iecking with satisfaction at 
herself. §Sbe wae s tell woman, who 
not lost 2d ——- to beauty, and who 
would neat begn altogether develd of 
bed nose a little too saint ther 
close tagether, a vultune's expression, 
unevenly curled, and singlets resembiig 
horsehaar, hed not ere to her a 
hardness which well aesorted with her 
manners, her vaice, and her a 

But, in spite ef the amplitude of her 
rustling silk skirts, in spite of luworions 
liveries, the sharp sound of this domineer- 
ing voice, the look of assurance which is 
never lowered, is this a true lady? No, 
thank God! A woman of the world, of 
this true and gwod aorid, whick still exmta,. 
who searches and knows herself, ravely 
says, my carriage, my horses, my country 
house, and my servants—a woman of the 
world, if she wishes to be worthy of this 
title, does not foree open doors; she is wa- 
pretending and amiable to every one, and 
polite evea to those beneath her—polite, 
indeed, egpactally to those beneath her. 
Thus may you recognise true politeneas 
and true nobility. 

It hae been often amd well seid that the 
real aristocracy has nothing to conquer, 
nothing to fight agatmet, and so it is calm. 
‘It has but to remain worthy of the high 
position which it gained at ite birth, and 
was due to its sterits and fortunes, and 
every homage is paid to. What is more 
insinuating and attractive than the bene- 
volence of the upper classes? Peofile may 
talk of conquered prejudices and the ap- 
proach of equality; they may aay that, in 
this iron age, isthe ruling power-—that 
over ail, aud abovo.all, is gold-—but you can- 
not destroy the magic whieh attaches 
itself to a greet mame when it is nobly yp- 
hell, In our deys, the of talent 
is placed on a par with that of : wad 
it 16 but just. it is w long race of nobility 
just commencing. The high position of 
gemiee is and uncontested tn 
our friwelous society. The pan, thesword, 
the Sue arts, sg Bag can win a 
of arma; ead in nobhel aad 
fashionable quarters, a great poek takes 
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wrenk ontmorency, But 
what canbe seid of ariatoccany 
of money —these aud rich spe- 


cvlators, who, not content with their pos- 
gessions, wish to rise dy their to the 
higker world, and buy rank as they would 
bread and beer? It is like looking at 
actors who have scarcely had time to don 
the manqguis's coat and put on the reuge— 
who have not learnt their part, and will 
never know it; and we, forsooth, must 
Tigten to their jargon in place of the poet's 
age. Oh! the improbabilities, falsc 

ings, and bad entrances there be on 
this world’s stage! With the money they 
have gained at the gambling-table or else- 
where, they buy houses, horses, friends ; 
but they cannot purchase nobility, of heart, 
if they posseas it not themselves. Their 
gamptuous banquets, their magnificent as- 
lies, will draw around them the cu- 
rious, attentive listeners, parasites, und 
talkera; but the spectators in the gallery 
will criticise with an imperceptible smile, 
of which they will too well understand the 
meaning. They know very well that 
their superiority of a day is met by this 
disdainful silence; and in trying to esta- 
lalish their position in the eyes of the crowd, 
they plunge into an excess of luxury which 
too often ends in ridicule and despair. 
Franklin, in his moral, and sometimes, a 
little too narrow-minded, philosophy, says, 
“It is difficult for an empty sack to stand 
rhaps, have aided, 
filled with gold to 
to the bottom of the 
ow the sloping descent 


upright,” He might, 
Lt is difficult be 
keep from rollin 
abyas when ‘laced 
of pride. 

he knew all that, did the experienced 
lady @aperior, for she lived on the confines 
of the world, even as the lighthouse is 
placed on stormy boundaries; she under- 
stood, at a glance, the value of this gssur- 
ance; she guessed well whom she had to 
answer, and replied accordingly. 

“‘ Madame, I admit the superiority that 
yan position and fortune give you over the 
ah portress of a convent; but she. did 

her duty in refusing you admittanc 
after sapive onee: and you val am oun 
excuse ber. I ought equally to do my duty 
hy xelusing to listen to yqu now, and to 
as of 708 te deat’ the ee of the 
house ip absolute ; sould not wish, 
sadam, te inconvenience 


aa 
you. ‘Will you beg your servants to re 
pi oe Ape aah ight per 
then I shall have the honour ing 


to you ahont her?” And, with a look xather 
a movement, she disti the ser- 
vants and lady’s maid. 

When all the servants had gone, and 
there was no one left in the pun’s presenos 
but the haughty visitor and the timid s 
daughter, who kept her veil down, the 
superior repli 

“Madame, you are mistaken in the 
meaning of the rules of onr house, which 
is very excusable. The children here are 
treated with maternal cara; they’ are rarely 
punished, and nothing could supesed better 
than that plan. I regret to hear you are 
seeking for severe treatment for madamoi- 
selle; but you have beem misdirected in 

ing here. It is not my place to per- 
suade you that love and friendship do more 
towards leading to the good path than the 
severity of a house of correction. Perhaps 
it would be better to tell you plainly that 
we cannot accept the young person whom 
you have just introduced to us. I could 
also give you another reason: what you 
have given us to understand, madame, 
of the temper and previous conduct of 
this young peraon—I regret to say it 
before her—does not make us desirous 
of having her amongst the number who 
are confided tous. Sheis already tolerably 
tall At her age habits are formed, obe- 
dience becomes difficult, and our children, 
as well as yours, madame, ought to have a 
good example before them. Pray excuse 
us, then, in not being able to bear the re- 


sponsibility.” 

The young girl lifted her hand to her 
eyes as the lady, angrily rising, replied, with 
great irritation— 

“Well, this is surprising; I will own I 
did not se to find such decision under 
a nun'sveil. But, madame, perhaps it may 


be difficult for you to refuge this novice, 
who, under your direction, would do pre- 
cisely as you wish, for here is a priest's 
letter, which will have more weight 
my words, I did well in appl ing mayeelf 
with it. I th , besides, that your, im 
cena hag a sufficient matte yi oo to 
cide; for, although jon ar 
ode ng opie = lag 
moderate, 1 am Ww 7 

“Madame, spare yourself tha, trouble,” 


as 


sega the i »P & the o ened 
whioh was pregented to hers" 


iafter pregented to her; ‘‘ there 
some things which it is impossible to 

; and ag to this letter, after what I 
hee just heard, I have no wish even to 
see it.” 


“J am aoery for yon,” said the lady, 

with rage; “you will regret this. 

Pe shall soon know how you treat your 

* And, taking her step-daughter 

y.the arm, she turned towards the door, 
casting « disdainfal look on the nuns. 

The young girl gently disengaged her- 

from her grasp, and, turning towards 
the superior, she raised her veil, and kneel- 
ing before her, said— 
‘Oh, madame, have pity on me!” 

Her weary figure seemed to bend with 
2 natural oe like the reed under a gust 
of wind. The soft light of the setting sun, 
softened by the foliage of the trees, shone 
an her young forehead, and a lambent glory 
played around her head. The superior was 
strack by such angelic beauty, such sweet- 
ness at submission, which seemed so 
sincere, and the tone of her pure and sym- 
pathetic voice. Are there not some coun- 
tenances which appear to reflect the soul, 
and which seem, as it were, impossible they 
could deceive? Are there not some ideal 
and privileged natures which reveal them- 
selves, all radiant through their light and 
transparent exterior? 

The superior did not speak for some 
time, keeping a penetrating and profound 
look on the liquid eyes of the poor child, 
who appeared quite uneasy at this exami- 
nation; then casting a glance on her com- 
panions, as if consulting them, she at last 
raised her eyes slowly to the haughty face 
of the lady. 

‘Qh, God!” said she, to herself, “is it 
Thy voicel hear? Art Thou warning mre 

perhaps, there is a victim here whom 
FRow wilt intrust to my care? Direct me, 
Land, to be able to assist an innocent crea- 


taped” ‘ 

vith the looked again at the kneeling 
and ailagt young girl, who, seeing her un- 
c vagemaed to feel in her heart a 
faint po gat the venerable hand 
of her ake was interceding, she 
bestowed gu it-arespoctful kiss and a scald- 


Eta pi I seid abe again, in 
ave pity on mel" said she 
8 low voice. A 
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At the touching sound of this stifted 
voice, at the contact of this suppli 

little hand, the superior rose more tro 

than she wished to Fase 

+ Madame,” said she, raising the young 
girl, “ we have given you to understand that 
we follow the rules which our responsibility 
imposes on us; threats cannot alter our 
resolutions; but we are always ready to be 
influenced by a face which appears sincere; 
the sorrow of a poor child is made to touch 
us and give us some hope. Pray forget, 
madame, what I may have said to you, 
and be assured we will take all possible 
care of your step-danghter. We will, at 
least, make the trial, and will hope that she 
will know how to respond to our affection 
by her good conduct.” 

“Tknew very well that you would come 
to that,” said the lady. “Not that I 
attribute the change quite to the fascina- 
tion of this Agnes, but to the letter, which 
you will not look at. Isit not so? You 
must not be too scrupulous in matters of 
business with your competitors.” 

The superior restrained her indignation, 
and replied softly— 

‘You are mistaken, madame, in at- 
tributing to so low a motive the interest 
that we feel in this little one. We will 
give you a proof of your error in taking 
her for the first year without any payment 
for our care. You will only have to pro- 
vide her linen and dress.” 

‘‘Madame, I am not asking charity,” re- 
plied the lady, depositing a roll of gold 
on the table; “every one must live; here 
is sufficient for the first year, and here is 
my lawyer's address, with whom you must 
communicate for all additional expenges.” 

‘“‘In my desire to be of service to you, 
I have listened to bitter words,” said the 
superior, “ but you must excuse me, m 
not being able to remain with you any 
longer—other occupations need my atten- 
tion. Here is the housekeeper, who will re- 
ceive any necessary directions from you, 
who will explain anything you may wish to- 
know; and you, sister,” said she to another 
nun, “ take care of this child, and conduct 
her to her room when she has taken leave 
of madame,” And she left the room bowing, 

When the housekeeper had mada the, 
nate = i young girl. 

midly put up her face to her stap-mpther's, 
but she only took the and of lt Sg. 
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‘*97q must avoid these affecting sceres,” 
said she with irony, keeping her at a dis- 
tancs. 

She went awey without saluting any- 
body, and, calling her servants, the carringe 
rolled off with a great noise, and soon a 
perfect calm succeeded this unusual tomult 
under the sacred roof of the Augustines. 

, (To be continued.) 





THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN LONDON. 
I. 
DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
*' They tell me thou ’rt the favoured guest.” 

In recalling the various events that have 
occurred in London during the past month, 
undoubtedly the most unique, and, whether 
they know it or not, the most al haene 
circumstance relating to womenfolk, has 
been the re-appearance of Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell in her native country, and the 
three lectures delivered by her in the Mary- 
lebone Institute, before an audience, on the 
last day, of at least three hundred women, 
all more or less connected with the press 
or the charitable and philanthropic insti- 
tutions of the metropolis. In short, a most 
respectable and discriminating audience 
was gathered within the walls of the In- 
stitute on those three memorable days; 
dissenting, it is true, very many of then, 
we aye bound to confess, from the propo- 
sitions of Dr. Blackwell, but thinking 
women, and working women, each and all 
willing to listen, to learn, to examine, and 
to weigh, the statements and experiences of 
novel an instructor. That some, pro- 
batly many, of the non-contents were won 
by the clear and forcible statements of the 
lecturer, and returned somewhat softened, 
if not convinced, by the facts and argu- 
mettts to which they had been listening, is 
nore than probable; and, no doubt, what 
fell from the Doctor's lips strengthened 
their eonvictions of the deep and increasing 
nevesdity of opening fresh avenues for 
ferngle employment. That it was possible 
to collect such an audience to listen to three 
auch lectures —~lectures which appealed 
solely to judgment and reason—is i itself 
& céable fact, and shows how deep 
ig the intarest felt in the question of female 
. Infact, whether society knows it 

od ahead rotten foundation upon which it 
has for the list Hfty years is rapidly 
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crambling away ; and it.smst, whether we 
like it or not, stand upon wnother footing, 
and a sonnder basis. 

The ideal of the poet and the maxims 
of our serie tanta well ¢hough, 
and useful, too, in their several ways—are 
not suited to the conditions of modern s0- 
ciety, where nearly one-half the women 
are obliged to work for bread, position, and 
even life. That the medical profession will 
ultimately be open in England to women, 
as already it is in America, there can be 
not the very slightest doubt, although the 
wisdom arising from such a course, the 
good that will spring from such a fountain, 
is very problematical to our mind. But it 
will gome, and come soon, too, or we are 
greatly mistaken. 

The troubler of these waters—healing 
waters, they are called by many—is the 
daughter of a Bristol merchant, Mr. Samuel 
Blackwell, who for twenty years was en- 
gaged a8 a sugar refiner in that city. In 
1832 this gentleman was so heavy a loser 
by the failure of several commercial houses 
with which he was connected, that he de- 
termined to wind-up his affairs in Bristol, 
and remove with his family to the United 
States. So greatly was he esteemed in 
Bristol, that the merchants met on the 
Exchange, and begeed him to reconsider 
his decision, and offered to place at his 
disposal, for any number of years, any 
amount of capital he might require for the 
carrying on his establishment, at a merely 
nominal interest. This offer, honourable 
alike to those from whom it emanated and 
to him to whom it was éddressed, though, 
fully appreciated by the latter, was de- 
chned, and in the August of the same 
year Mr. Blackwell and family sailed for 
New York, where he established a sugar 
refinery, and was for some years exceed- 
ingly successful. This prosperity was 
interrupted by the commercial crisis of 
1837-8, when he was able to avoid bank~ 
ruptcy in his awn person, but found hime 
self once more, by the failure of ey 
every house with which he was connected; 
deprived of almost all that he possessed, .. 

Mr. Blackwell, after this, determined to 
settle at Cincinnati, where no stg tes 
finsry was in existence, bat the ‘immer 
of 1888 was unusually hot, and the 
from the bracing air of the déast 46 the 
stifling inland atmosphere of Chis was too 


foreign oountry. 
city where they had just arrived as stran- 
gets, wers now utterly penniless. Rent 
wat due for the dwelling-house occupied 
hy the family, protested notes were to be 
side good, doctors’ and undertakers’ bills 
‘ waste to be paid (the aunts having died 
within a few weeks of the father's de- 
cease), amd the daily expenses of the 
household were to be provided for. 

It was a group of nine children with 
their mother who were thus left and thrown 
on their own exertions. The sons were of 
course obliged to leave their studies and 
begin the world as mercantile clerks—the 
thres elder sisters compelled to open a board- 
ing-school for young Indies as the only 
rmiegus of keeping the family circle unbroken 

while completing the education of its 
younger members; but the excessive fa- 
tigue and the smallness of the remunera- 
tion which the teacher receives, led them 
to frequent speculation as to the possi- 
pot of widening the scope of women’s 
a cyment by admission into the careers 
erto open only to men—an idea which 
tock abiding possession of Elizabeth Black- 
well's mind, and she assumed the charge 
of « large boarding-school in Kentucky at 
a handsome salary, which she carefully 
koarded, with a view to the carrying out 
of the project that was gradually shaping 
itself in her mind, employing every leisure 
nyoment in the study of all the medical and 
shatomical books within reach. Endowed 
neture with unusual energy and con- 

» eat m of purpose, perfectly unselfish, 
ith & great amount of practical saga- 
and enthusiasm, combizied 
remarkable self-command and the 
tquictness of manner, she was pecu- 
Nemaipcies tas had. doeaknined 6s oe 
ed to un- 

dertaike. "Fhe French and German lan- 
gitages sie Mad already = she now 
commended the atudy of Latin and a 
coarse of mediedt under Dr. Dick- 
won, afterwards Profesor of Medicine in 
Ln af New ¥ In May, 

' three “yeurs- of incessant app 
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cation, during which the closest study bad 
occupied every moment nob engaged fe 
teaching, she went to Philadelphia, smd 
endeavoured to obtain admittance into the 
medical schools, but without success’; and 
finding it impossible to avail herself of the 
facilities provided for students of the other 
sex, she now entered upen a course of aua~ 
tomical study and dissection with Professom 
Allen, and of midwifery with Dr. Warring 
ton; but feeling that her admission to a 
regular medical college, and the acquisition 
of the medical diploma, as a sanction for 
her own course and a precedent for other 
women, were essential to the ea hn out 
of her plans, she procured a list of all tha 
medical colleges in the United States, and 
proceeded to address an application for 
admittance to each of them in succession. 
This application, though accompanied b 
her certificate of having gone throug 
the requisite preparatory study under Dr. 
Dickson, was refused by twelve medical 
colleges. At last, the College of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, in the State of New 
York, intimated that they saw no reason 
why a woman, possessed of the requisite 
preparatory requirements, should not be ad- 
mitted; and the students, having pledged 
themselves, both individually and collee- 
tively, that no word or act of theirs should 
ever cause her to regret the step, she went 
to Geneva in the November of that year, 
and was eutered on the books as No. 417, 
when she threw herself into the study of 
the various branches of medical learning 
thus opened to her with an ardour pro~ 
portioned to the difhculties she had had 
to overcome in gaining access to them. 
The suffering she endured on her entrance 
into the college, caused by the peculiarity 
of her position, then suggested to her the 
desirability of providing a first-rate medi- 
cal school for the reeeption of female 
students only. In the summer vacation of 
1848 she succeeded in gaining permission 
to reside as house student in the Blockley 
Hospital, where she was engaged in activa 
medieal practice among the patients of the 
female wards. In the eutumn she returned 
to Geneva, where she’ completed her eollz- 
giate course during the following winter, 
and in January, 1849, the first modigal 
diplema ever presented to a woman wie 
to her. It was regeived item’ Tx, 
oe, the vendrable President of the Wal- 
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wnitted her into the ranks of the 
fraternity hitherto closed her sex. 


came to Eorepe with a view to the further 
prosecution of her medical atudies. After 
mary failures, she succeeded in gaining ad- 
mittance, as a resident pupil, to the great 
Lying-in Hospital of the Maternite, Paris, 
visiting some of the other hospitals. On 
leaving this she vislied Gracfenberg, and 
then returned to London, where she studied 
medicing at St. Bartholomew's and the 
Women’s Hospital in Red Lion-square. 
Her example having led many of her own 
sex in America to enter upon the study of 
medicine, sho determined to return to New 
York, and establish herself in that city as 
a gieian for women and children, to 
deb classes of patients her practice has 
always been exclusively confined. In 1852 
she delivered a series of lectures to ladtes 
on stbjects connected with health and 
physical development; and in 1858 pub- 
lished her excellent little work, entitled 
“The Laws of Life Considered with Refe- 
rence to the Physical Education of Girls,” 
and in the same year established a dispen- 
sary for women and children. The steady 
success of this dispensary was such, that 
Dr. Elizabeth was enabled, in May, 1857, 
to open, on a small scale, a hospital for 
women, which already contains fourteen 
beds, and is now in succetsful operation. 
1853 still found Dr. Elizabeth lecturing, 
im the evenings, alter her hard day's work, 
to amass funds for the support of this 
hospital, sufficient, howdver, being secured 
by 1887 to Y geile and admit four 
atudents ; and so rapidly has the movement 
grown in America, that, so far from there 
being any trouble now required for admis- 
ston into the colleges, five have thrown 
open their doors to womeh students, white 
Wo distinct societies have sprung to lif, 
@ne for the medical education of female 
es, the other to afford oar 
i young worden as are desirous 
3 dadying medicine. During tte last 
moe years no less than 206 women 
yhitgE es th piedicil . 
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the regularly qualified practitioner. 
a better training, and ¢von examinatioa 
the capabilities of both the former classes, 
would be highly desirable, there cannot be 
the sli t doubt, for lives, none the less 
valuable becanes ovr, to the \poor, 
are too often endamgered by their 
or Reglect; but how distinct the ay 
the physician is from that of either nurse 
or midwife, will be seen whem we re 
member that it is the offiee of the lettar 
simply to assist nature, aad carry into 
operation the dictates of the doctor, while 
the physician myest fudge, decide, and 
balance probabilities, experiences, and often 
even very doubtful and complicated signs. 
She must possess a thorough acquaintance 
with every organ of the human body, the 
relation they bear to each other, their ap~ 
pearance in disease, and the consequence 
of such disease upon other finetions— 
a knowl wich can be attained in no 
other way than by 2 thorvagh acquaimt~ 
ance with anatomy, and that, not only in 
its healthy phases, but also im its diseased 
and more loathsome condition. Granted, 
that the mechanism of the human body ie 
niet and that, for the diffusion of 
yelienic knowledge among women, the 
study of physiology ought undoubted! 
to be more general than it is; grunted, 
that nothing 18 impure but that which our 
prurient imagination makes 80; granted, 
that theye are some (not many, as ia faleel 
stated) diseages in women when it would 
be most desireble that an opportunity 
should be afforded that one ef their own 
sex. might be consulted with safety ; 
granted, above all, that it is most desirable 
that a new profession should be opened for 
women ; gratited all this, and more that 
this, yet we still sicken at the idea of 
morbid anatomy. But if this movement 


pass through the same course stage? Sous 





succeeds, as, the present san 
state of society, we belleve most s 
it Wil], then let those who join ¢ 
weil the 
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ads not unfreq reek with gore, 
whose ingally prying into the 
secrets of disease, who can dissect, f.c., cut 
np, without sgeruple, the sucking child or 
the hhoary.-headted matron, can possibly, 
by any stretch of imagination or charity 


both qualities ara remarkably 
be of the same nature 


or as the generality of women. 
Clever female physician may nay, 

ast be; gentle and sympathetic she dare 
po be. Do you say this argument will 


equally to man? Nay, he is coarser, 
eee tnaer by nature There is no self 
election in his case, the ‘work is:before him 
to be done; whether he wills it or not, he 
must do the work, or we all alike perish 
. Tt is his duty to stand the brunt 
any and every battle; if women dare 
they must, when there, do 
#8 he does; but let them count the cost, 
apect to be considered Amazons, and nei- 
sicken nor complain, if bespattered by 
th bléod and brains, nor sorrow at heart 
#f, on their return from victory, the sol- 
diers are redeived as heroes and conquerors, 
while they themselves are regarded with 
ntore curiosity than gratitude. 

However, be this as it may, it is pro- 
posed to bulld an hospital in London for the 
ixbatinent of the special diseases of women, 
4 be placed under the direction of com- 
it women physicians in connexion with 

beard of consulting physicians and sur- 
geome. Ont lady has already given £1,000 
t@wards the hospital, and promised £5,000 
tore for the endowment of a sanitary pro- 
feswrship in connexion with it, provided a 
aafficient sam be raised to place the insti- 
tution on a permanent basis. In order to 
secure the advantages of this offer, it is 
to raise an al sim of not 

than £10,000; also to callect an annual 
abweeiption of not leas‘than £500 to assist 


se ne the current skperises of tite 


4 appearance, Dr. Elizabeth Biackwell 
is more womanly than we expected. Her 


In 
is r eyes bine (with a slight cast 
is op), de mussners Bera and decifod, ud 
her agd, we belleve, is forty, No ques- 
fon an | about her abilities, her 


ag 
° he " 
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the world that a woman, whose: nerve, ar her success in 


practice, We 
doubt whether many medical men 
so strong or clear a mind; but if Dy. Elize- 
beth is to be taken as a fair type of 
feminine abilities, the writer of this article 
lives in the midst of gross darkness, for, 
with all respect to the ladies, we teally 
think her the exception to a very general 
rule. M. 8. R. 
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THp bells at the quaint old chureh’at 
Islington—then a lovely suburban village 
—rang out a merry peal, as a wedding 
patty was assembled at the gates—the 
ceremony being just over, and the brite- 

om and the bride being about to take 
their departure in order to spend the 
honeymoon. The bridegroom, richly and 
gallantly dighted, was a very handsome- 
ooking foreigner of thirty-four or thirty- 
six years of age—tall, elegantly formed, 
with suave manners, and a certain lofty, 
though quiet, bearing. The Count Carlo 
Milani—an Italian exile of high descent, 
and whom misfortune had rendered al- 
most a sacred object in sympathetic eyes 
—was undoubtedly a man calculated to 
win a loving woman’s heart, and in especial 
that of the youthful and beautiful creature 
who, with mingled pride and vi 
modesty, leaned upon his arm on this 
auspicious day. 

But he who locked for the first time 
with the eye of a physiognomist upon the 
countenance of the Italian, would look a 
second time, and losger, perhaps; his im- 
pressions would also change with that 
second look, for there was, a3 it wets, an 
undercutrent in this man’s lineamertta, ox- 
pressive of other sentiments and passions 
meri those a i ~ rer re 

strerige r shone thro e 
hue of rite and the dark beard, though 
not black, with the peaked moustache and 
the Jon, ae hair, enframed 4 face that 
gathered by degrees a most unpleasant 
expression. The eyes, dark and deep, 
whose usual light was cold and glittering, 
brooded with a sullen glow, and, on the 
whole, it wae sinistral; sinistral ta the 
close observer—to the careless gave it was 
passable—it was handsome, ye 


moctinine Laie, Che vonng casein Sie 
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ee rn ae meee mPa nun nr rena eee cama mecnan memantine 
was not twénty—girlish, fair, with golden | tender paia—with a foving égony and 
cl 8 Saal and face, and happiness | anguish impossible to hei Bp for Pene- 
was dancing in her eyes. lope Lester, with her calm, noble face, her 

She was now embracing her sister—her | sad, sorrowful eyes, her brown hair and 
elder by four yeare—weeping happy tears | her stately form—was not the wenoan to 
upon the bosom that beat with a great,{ “wear her heart upon her sleeve;” she 
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ledained to show by her face of marble| drawing to a close. The Count walked 
the torture which wrang her heart. with an easy step and smile to the fwo 
4 few others, male and female—| sisters, who embraced apart, and 
dinong whom was the Lady Lester,{ “Sweet Adeline, are you to de- 
mother of the two girle—-m haughty, ma-| part? The conveyance waits.” 


Gs ors elongate are alog etn wl "ced hye lg he 
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rnqther's arn, walked. slowly away. Count 
Carig wed Peosloge were, therefore, for a 
tuetnent aleme. ; 

Pieri, me?” he said, with an 
intixplicable 

“«y_. ow. As you deal with 
her—so do 1—~from my soul—forgive you,’ 
we Ho be fal Penel 

oF you are, Penelope,” re- 
joined the Count. 

“Jo you torture me? Are you mad? 
De you tell me so now?” she said, with a 
Gog Tiasnls her clear grey eyes. 

looked rebuked, or strove to look so. 

he gave a vgn and, casting 2 glance after | 

his young » iaide— , 4 

“ fhe is the endkandress, you know, | 
We canmet ¢ontro! fate.” 

“Be it so," wae Yer answer; ‘ only I 
cannot forget, Haongh aone else knew it, 


that you onge eaid you loved me! It was 
nat Eicult to transfer the one, and to 


gira the other.” 
“Do pou think & cost nos sothing 7” he 
began in & tone of exteunetion. | 
Penelope gravely. “IFT did’ not Tnow 
gravely. “ not 
have Become 
























“You ought, not,” she quickly ag | ; 
“and, if you would have me believe #0, 
shall doubt you the more. Remembor 
this, however, that to compensate for ah 
suffering and my sacrifice, I ahall w 
over her.” 

He smiled. A cold, icy gleam crossed 
his face... She beivaid it and shuddered; 


“Deyou menace me, then, in addition 
to reproaching me 7” Be miked, with his 
eold suxile ; “and that, tea, whes my < 


how thawwaghly yea God so witle. a yom with 
ber famrost ¥ did not | ber, weak aad Sond and lospeial— 
thet. lowe with: thet powr child is life—if I'| a very efit, te andl peutest. Ani 


Fad a ove batter, far better thes 





siever occurred this dagt* story 
#¥ou do not for me yet?” suid | sles had heen treated sus eex. Din 
Carlo, in 2 soothing smd sorrowful votes. trang. Mar eentimeel, igmevas sagtenel, 
*“e@nld I command way instinete,, resist. eat the sncment 
foveliness, and——” Bie hesitwied, Sie} soniled, and agwin split.” Papewell.” 
yi glance of her eye wae gpenter'thee bie/ A epack: of we 
‘ r) ‘ 


pe ow 










Four armed petaistera on horseback fol- 
: : ee a fifth ie on ee to pra- 

cc Ws casuistry of your reasoning | pare their ents during those inter. 
Penslops. | vals in which they rested in the conse ef 
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pf 


only; thet dhe blossduing’ spring gave place | mother did not; Penelope did nck Living 


agait|in this state 
golden autumn. In| formed no plans for the futu 


urérged imto the 
te Winter, all withent was dreary, dese 
late, an low, but here the sweet nature 
and domesticities of the young wife abone 
out brightest, and the winter passed awny. 

It passed away, fevertheless, heavily, 
wearily, drearily, for the Count. ie 
cursed the fog and the cold, He missed 
his pleasures, his gay associates, his town 
life, old ipations. A second year 
was riot likely to pass over like the tirst. 
Bat, in reverige, he determined to pass this 
in the delirious gaietica of town lite. The 
Court of the Second Charles was among 
the gwyest in the werld. Saturnine as 
Count Carlo seemed, he panted for these 
enjoyments with all the ardour of an Epi- 
Corea 


We must, for a short period, retrace our 
steps in this story. 

a vast, rambling old manor-honse, 
which formed, at that period, the chief 
dwelling in Canonbury, dwelt the Lady 
Laster and her family—relict of Sir Row- 
land Lester, a city merchant, who had 
amassed a considerable fortune, which he 
had bequesthed in a somewhat irregular 
manner. 

First, a handsome jointure to his widow, 
a noble marriage portion for his elder 
damghter Penelope, while for Adeline, his 
pet and darking—so young a “ birdie” that 
it never struck him she might leave the 
home-nest first—her portion was so incon- 
siderable that, on this particular score, nt 
least, she was not likely to attract suitors. 
Her beauty, it is trua, might win admirers 
—but Penelope's was of a higher order of 
beanty—and thus Adeline’s riches were 
not @weh as were likely to awaken the 
c of any fortune-hunter. 

On the other hand, there wae a paternal 
grandmother, Lady Holmferd, semewhat 
aged atid Md wealthy—her beauty having 
wen her riches and a titl—living in re- 
mote seclusion in a southern part of Eng- 
land. Adeliae was the old lady's pet; 
and old Sir Rowland had no doubt that 
Asteline would fiasity be ber heivese. So 
that, when dying, if he lafs her but little 
himegl, ber “expectations” mi 


canted upon as something: enormous. 





Penélope 
ww kuew hething of this; ber| aad the other aot, 


Li 
of happy ig mbes 





co 


the illusory temptation of wealth in pros- 
eet ant! ucsfs iia hans of is Loa: 
was ene of happiness and comfort. 


Nevertheless Lady Lester had formed ane 
bitioug designs on behalf of her dau 
She had becowre a “Lady” late in life. 
She had not moved in society much be- 
yond that of the city dames; but when 
her hueband was knighted they visited 
and received yisiters of s higher grade. 
She was bent, therefore, on her danghthms 
marrying a title. Penelope, beth zi and 
benutifal, could surely command one. 
Adeline’s almost childish loveliness would 
surely attract some gallant, some disinte- 
rested man to propose for her hand. And 
in thia faith the lady did not fail to toil 
and scheme, pretty much after the fashion 
of many worldly mothers; but she at least 
did not intend to bargain her daughters 
away, and this was so mach in her favour. 


In the train of Charles, at the Restora- 
tion, came many an adventurer whom the 
fame of the riches and properties disposable 
at the caprice of the unprincipled monarch 
had attracted. Among them, with his 
dangerous address, his fascivating man- 
ners, his misfortunes—their story may bes 
trne or false, it matters not much here— 
with his insinuating tongue, his settled 
purpose to make a match which shauld 
retrreve his broken fortunes, and fill with 
crowns his empty pockets, was the Italian 
Count Carlo Milani. It happened that a 
foreign correspondent of the old knight 
gave hing an introductory letter. 

Sir Roland Lester was dead, but the 
man found weleome at the old manor- 
house, made himeelf at home there, esta- 
blished himself in the graces of the farnily, 
mastered their whole history, won the love 
.of the large-hearted Penelope, declared 
himself her lover, proposed even, and wag 
accepted by her; and then-——~ 

And then aria Sere home pages her 
grandmether'’s house the pet, the flowsr, 
the spoilt oneof the family— Adeline Lextey, 
And then Count Carlo changed his 

He kuew well enough that the hemity 


bq | of Adeline wes not comparable to. thas of 


that the one wat an 
: Dewergialeans, i9s salar 
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eer something mor¢g, end this decided lope’s eyes on his behalf-—that he loved 
Adeline for her own sake—the tritter ee 
Y 


on his course. 
rance existing on the subject of 


The curiosity of an Italian nature, nur- 
tured in a schdo] of intrigue, acting upon compre cen being in every way favour- 
able to . 


certain imp which were ever impelling 
im, im resolve to master another e have seen the result, and now must 
secret, which he felt assured belonged to/return to the sequel, which was rapidly 
this family, and that the more so because, | approaching. 
ady Holmford was dead. To the as- 


in their own ingenuousness, they did not 
seam to be aware that any such could | tonishment of all, the vast wealth Adeline 
(Countess of Milani) was to inherit was 
now made known. Congratulations at 
first came to the youthful pair by messen- 
gers and letters, and no shadow of mistrust 
remained on Penelope's mind, who, hearin. 
that Adeline was happy and her ‘+husban 
attentive to her, could not for an inatatit 
conceive that there was any association 
between the legacy and the wedding which 
had rendered her own life so leafless and 
barren, 

The spring came. The Count often 
journeyed to and from town, and occasién- 
ally made several days’ stay in the metro- 
polis, having taken magnificent lodgings, 
and set up a splendid equipage and a 
household at the Court end of the town. 
Adeline was now in a way to :become 
2 mother, and this was the reason that she 
did not accompany her husband. It was 
not unnatural, on the other hand, that he 
should be preparing a splendid establish- 
ment, wherein worthily to instal his wife 
when the auspicious event should be over. 

Penelope and her sister often corre- 
sponded. Occasionally the former visited 
the latter, and remgined, at times, days 
with her. She was by no means satisfied 

























exist. 

Thus he deduced a fact by the following 
process. The grandmother, Lady IJolm- 
ford, was wealthy. She had no nearer 
relatives than the Lesters, consequently 
they were, in all probability, destined to 
be the recipients of her large fortune. 
But Lady Lester was independent ; Pene- 
lope was so also. Adeline was the only 
one on whom the curse of comparative 
poverty was likely to fall But again she 
was the grandmother's favourite child, and 
had been mostly brought up with her. 
What was more likely, therefore, than that 
Adeline should be her intended heiress ? 

Ry this train of thonght he arrived at 
what was almost a certainty. It was not 
difficult to make that “assurance doubly 
sure” He made a journey, on some plea 
or other, to that part of the country where 
Lady Holmford dwelt. Letters and an 
introduction were given him. He was 
hospitably received. He mastered the old 
lady's secret, and found out her intention, 
which was as he thought. Returning to 
London, he found that her will had been 
clearly and legally drawn up, and in favour 


of the pretty Adeline, for a fortune the 
amount of which took away his breath. 
He was quickly decided himself, but it 
“was necessary to act warily, to give to his 
transferred passion the show of being some- 
thing irresistible, disinterested ; for Pene- 
lope « straightforward nature was not to bo 
ered with. It must seem as though 
he was so atruck by the sweet and beauti- 
ful character of the young girl—that he 
was sovirrecoverably won by her—as to 
leave ‘him no other course than to deal 
frankly with Penelope, and put the case 
to her own strong sense enerosity, 
shal Meh affection for trer fee 4 
It matters mot te enter into the details 
of the method the means he took. 
Lat it soffice that ‘he was perfectly suocess- 
fil. it ao far counted as a merit im Perte- 


with her sister's appearance; she could 
not reconcile the assumed cheerfulvess— 
the expressions of her happiness and 
content, forced and exaggerated as they 
seemed to her, with her mournful agpect, 
her wan looks, her brooding absence. 
She began to doubt— to fear. 

Besides, on one or two recent occasions 
of her visits, when she had remained 
period with Adeline, during which Conné 
Carlo was absent ere his pleasures, 
he seemed disturbed at meeting with her 
irritated, unnecessarily so, that Adeline. 
turned pale in his presence—even 
at his smooth, affectionately hollow es 
She began to doubt—to suspect 
saw the necessity of precantigh, fr'if gti” 
wos as she imegined, the Count ininé 


AQUA-TOFANA! 


be. fed to su himself suspected too 
quickly. His intelligence, so close and 
seoret, was not one to be taken in a mo- 
ment by surprise. 

Things went on thus for some months. 
Ponslope, sheltering eome vague and dread 
seeret in her heart, grew grave and the 
store thoughtful, On any occasion of the 
Count's viat to town, when he called at 
Canonbury, in reply he would say— 

“Poor child! I hardly know what ails 
her. She droops; the air is not healthy ; 
but she cannot, in her condition, be re- 
moved, She is attended by the ablest 
physician in the town, and I myself, who 

ave studied medicine, apply myself to 
har case, which is inexplicable. However, 
we shall soon see her herself again, I 
doubt not. I take your loves to her. I 
will say from you, fair mother, how you 
desire to see her well; from you, Penelope 
—ah! I well know what to say. Addio!” 

And so saying, he would mount into his 
te equipage, with its outriders and 

beaux, if it were night; attended by 
running footmen, if it were day; and so 


pet 
he fierce clatter of all this display, 
while it proved nothing on behalf of the 
poor pining Adeline, grated like a shock 
upon Penelope’s heart. She felt herself, 
against her will, hardening against this 
gay and elegant Count, while anguish, 
pain of heart, and the terrors of death, 
might be surrounding her sister. 

he evil news came but too soon. One 
day a hasty messenger arrived with tidings 
that Adeline was dead® She had died in 
the night, and the new-born child lay 
dead by her side. One more blossom for 
the garden of Paradise, besides the flower 
that had heen so sweetly, so exquisitel 
matured. Mother and babe both dead, 
and safe and sheltered from the storms of 
the world for ever. Amen! 

“Amen!” daid Penelope to herself, as 
she read the hasty scrawl with a black 
brow, scintillating eyes, and compressed 
lips, “We shall nevertheless see;” and 
by midnight she had arrived at the sad, 
forlorn house, with its darkened windows, 

d doora, mute servants, and the tall 


al @ 4 sad moan for the 
Co See 

warmly 6 
-worp both—Count Carlo and Pene- 


a 
aS in’ a private room, or study, 
belonging to the Italian in his lorn country 
house. An hour before Penel had 
sought him in this chamber, having just 


left that where the beautiful dead cites 
were peacefully nestling, the babe cl ‘ 
as it were, to the cold bosom of the : 
but Carlo was not there. Ona table lay 
open @ carved box, taken ont of a mag- 
nificently carved cabinet. A paper of 
curious writing lay half unfolded beside it. 
And out of the box peeped tha neck of a 
small, empty bottle. This bottle had on it 
@ printed label, which the moment Pehe- 
lope beheld, she drew back, white as a 
sheet, in terror and trembling, and had but 
just time to place the bottle in her bosoin 
when the Count entered the room. 

At that moment she was standing with a 
pensive, half-indifferent air before a bay 
window at the other end. A side-glance 
showed his agitation. He hurried to the 
table, thrust the Sn into the box (evi- 
dently not missing the bottle), and the box 
into the cabinet, and then said— 

“Pardon; had you aught to say to me, 
Penelope® Iam so unstrung and unfitted, 
that I am capable of nothing.” 

‘My poor friend,” she said, with a 
strange smile, “how I pity you! You, 
who are so full of sympathy and feeling— 
what must you not suffer !” 

“Ts it not so?” he said, in turn. *“ Ah! 
it is you who still understand me best, 
Penclope—better, far better than they all 
did, It is you who know me, and that, if 
I do not weep and show my pain, it is be- 
cause Nature has not made me a demon- 
strative creature.” 

“ Aye, I know you,” said Penelope to 
herself, as her quiet eyes kindled in their 
steady gaze upon him. “You were de- 
monstrative enough when it suited you, for 
all that.” 

“You do not speak,” he said, taking 4 
chair beside her, while she at the instant 
rose, ‘You would say something—can 
you bring me any comfort ?” 

“Comfort already?” She pointed to the , 
room above. “It is a little early for that, 
is it not?” asked Penelope. ; 

He looked uneasy; he sighed; he wang 
his hands, and made a gesture 0 
tion and of deep grief; be tried to ab, ~ 

“ My day is darkened—my sun 4glipsed, 
Penelope,” ho said. i 


a GREAT MEN AMD THER MOTHERS. 
“You; pon must be wery aad,” mepoaded'|.Axe yeu nat the eacrdener of my sister wad 
Cia ef illain? ‘Toemabla, villain. Goat 


r) ; jer babe, villain? 
« * You deel- for do you not? My | you are!” 
heart goes back, to the past, ,40| Biack as thunder, malignant as 0 bellied 
our old days, me! bow we raject, | iend’s graw the man's face—hideoua, dia- 
poglect, abd beget the pearls that lic ia | bolical, murdenews Stripped of the mask, 
ourpethi” Raneath his wonds there lurked | be cast it aide oorapletely. 


yet.a deeper meaning. 

4 Yeu de mot reeur to cw old past, do 
‘gon 2” asked the lady. 

“tnd why not, Penelope? Can the 
lore of the Kving hurt the dead? I kuow 
wot what I say, but there is a void here-— 
jaaee!” And he struck his hand upon his 
breast with a distracted gesture. 

‘A sepulchne—«a tomb—a grave,” axt- 
fered Penelope. 

“T lowed you ever,” pursued the Count, 


anere boldly. 
“Husk And she shrank away in ex- 


oneding terrer. 

“Hush! Why ?” demanded he, plack- 
ing mp courage. 

“| She might hear,” replied Penelope én 
thrilling whisper. 

He akmost lewghed. If he was super- 
stitious, he did nat, at all events, dread the 
haunting spirit of hie dead wife. 

“I loved you ever—I love you still!” 
eontinued the Italian. 

“* Would you renew the old broken Vows 
—make the withered rases blow again— 
all back the vermeil to the blackened 

leaves? Would you have it that I should 
‘be to you the Penelope of old?” She 

“Aye, oll—everything for you!” was the 
reply, delivered in his impassioned woice, 
and with that melody of tome which emote 
her like grief. 

Listen, Count Carlo Mileai,” she eaid 
with terrible coldness; ‘do you stady toxi- 


Yaad 
“Penelope 1” And his eyes dilated wildly. 
; «®@ Have you read tho treatises of Exili? 
you dabbled in the cursed mysteries 
of say korarnate —_ the ih gargrie seo, 
w Palermo, was the pupil ef Tofena, 
aed who, in Rome, wer at the See of a 
society ofpaisoners? Hevea you 
to my sister the ‘manna of St. Ni 


appreciated 
pee portant truth, that the mothers 


“30-00, may fair mistzess, you t 
—you spp-—you read me do sou? Wel, 
then, since thig isthe case, I must hold ou 
in check, do you ses? You grow dan- 


&. 

“ Stand back, inearnate baseness! Stand 
back, mongrel creature! QO! do net me. 
nace me with your psignard. Listen-—~the 
wheel aud the gallows, or a galley-stave 
for life—one of these shall be yoer doom, 
Oh, you shall pay all, all this dreadful debt, 
Nay, I have taken every precaution, and 
jo! there stand befere you the agents who 
minister to the woslumbering divinity o: 
Justice. Seize him, and bear him away !’ 

And, foaming, cursing, howling ‘with 
bafiled rage, the poisoner was carried to hie 
prison, to his judge, to his doom. 
lope richly avenged her sister's death— 
years passed, but she wore her old, warm, 
happy smile never again. 


GREAT MEN 


AND THEIR MOTHERS. 


Children are what the mothors are. 
No fondest father's fondest care 
Can fashion so the infant heart 
As those creative beams that dart, 
With all their hopes and fears, upon 
The cradle of @ ng 80, 
WatLrhk Savages Larpor 

“You are the only woman,” said ; 
foreiguer one day to the wife of Peonidas 
“ who can attaia an ascendency over men!’ 
“Undoubtedly,” was the ready reply, * fo! 
we are the only women who hring men ints 
the world !” 

Q how wise were these Lacedaxmonians 
What e great nation was thet of Sparta 
No wonder her sons were brave and hardy 
ahe knew and that most im 


of » stron; 


o/| race must be strong themeelves, Hence avos 


Barn,’ other words, means aqua- | that training which they underwent, hemo 
partook pail oa : a 


im 
Ie this phial your ao- 
cuser?” Sie bald the Htsle bottle bofare 
his sharting * Answer! ane you 
» BOS ah ass 


a thief, end a pelsoner? 


their gheracter and the high positio: 
ay mie ne 

as \ 
ia, thet physically week and sky smether 
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prolizive puny aud delicate children, understand how ai expression, both 
ahugh more siust ‘not this law hoki or good aad rer ay meer the 
with regard to intellect? A grov hearts of their Tittle children f wv 
‘fainted, sloepy-headed woman as certainly | ingly Charles Lamb, in one of kis letters 
re héteclf mentally as materially | to Coleridge, allades to this : the any, “Gh, 
ia ber son ; and-when we make this aeser- | my friends think sometimes, sould I 
tier’ what are we doing but repeating | reoal the duys that are past, which among 
Napoleon's famous smewer, who, when | them should I choese? Not those mrerier 
mtked what France mest seeded for her | days, not the pleasent days of hope, net 
edyancement, gave the leconic but signi- | those wanderings with 2 fair- roaid, 
#eant reply of “ Mothers!” which I have eo often and #0 fovtingly re- 
No wonder that such was his verdict; | gretted, but the days, Coleridge, of a 
he had learned their value at the feet of | mother's fondnessfor her scheclbey. What 
Madame Letitia, and ef her partioularly, | would I give to call her back to carth for 
da after life, he declared that to the manner | one day, on my knees ¢0 ack her pardon 
in which she had formed him at an early | for all those little asperities of ay i 
pi he apt tac owed his subsequent | which from time to time bave given 
ion. “ My opinion is,” said thig acute spirit pain; and the day, mry friend, 
“observer, “ that the future good or bad con- | 1 trast will come. There will be time 
duet of a child entirely depends upon the | enough for kind offices of love # Heaven's 
mother.” eternal year be ours. Hereafter her meek 
Mapeleon’s mother was as eminent for | spiritshallnot reproach me. Oh, ary friend, 
her beauty as for her s h of mind; she | cultivate the filial feelings, and let ne man 
accompanied her husband through all the | think himself released from the kind cha- 
toils and led of hig mountain cam- | rities of relationship; these shall give him 
prigns for he had espoused the popular side | peaceat the last; these are the best fonnda- 
im the contest between the Corsicans and | tion for every species of benevolence.” 
the French. After the death of her hus-/ Disraeli, in hia “ Miscellanies of Litera- 
band, Madame Bonaparte, though only in | tyre” says— Fathers, absorbed in their 
ee a year, guided tate sun ph occupations, can but raraly attract their 
ending at one time the ite of her’ offspring. The first durable impressions 
youngest son, Lucien. We are told that| of ‘our moral existence oome from the 
oue night she was aroused by the approach | nother, The first prudential wisdom to 
of her exasperated enemy {for it would! which genius listens falls from her Ips 
scem that, though her husband was dead, | 214 only her caresses can create moments 
abé still sided with and aided his party), | oF tenderness. The earliest discernment of 
who was intent above all to seize her per-/ 5 mother's love survives in the imagination 
eon a8 a hostage fer@he submission of her} o¢ manhood.” 
sons. Escorted by a village chieftain, she 7 ; 
hastened from the city to eeck refuge in| Kant, the German metepkysician, was 
the Yastnesses of the hills and forests, | always fond of declering that he owed to 
Vader the shade of darkness, amidst a email | the secendency of his mother's character 
band of faithful followers, she merched | the severe inflexibility of hie,meoral prin- 
with her young children, and before day- | ciples. Bishop Watson traced to the affec- 
ight meached a secluded spot on the sea | tionate inflaence of his mother the religious 
fee ber house in flames. Undaunted by | from her. The mothor of Edgeworth, eon- 
the ead spectacle, she exclaimed, “ Never | fined through life to her spartment, was 
mind, we will baild it up again much | the only person who studied bis conatite- 
better. Vive ia Francs!” What, indeed, | tional ir greg tint ee hones ped 
might not be expected from the son of such ; death- uunpartect 
a mother | beloved voice reminded him of the pastyand 
Of the 3,000 children trained to theft} he declased that voice bad # in 
and wickedness in the streate of Londen, | Sneace on bis hakite—as 3 as 
wnt two out of every hundred can spank his volatile ngtare would ne 
well of their mothers. If women did but} But what can be ssid of the mathecct the 


- , PB pasaantborn, 
9 yt mare of Fania innmorral dower 
ff Unto his couttiey brings 
Than sii bér kings ? 
Ofbly this, that‘sbs kindled his genius by 
regiting the old Scottish ballads, and light: 
ened hig weary Jabour and life by chanting 
old song, of which her retentive memory 
& great store. In appearance, we 
are told, she resembled her eldest son, her 
5 der being bright and intelligent. Her 
tth was humble, but in all other respects 
ehe was a remarkable woman. She was 
with singular equanimity of tem- 
pm, her religious feeling was deep and con- 
atant, her perception of character quick 
and keen. Whata picture! Who would 
not have been proud to call such an one 
, even if we were a Robert Burns? 
Sir George Beaumont, to whose exertions 
wa chiefly owe the possession and forma- 
tien of our National Gallery, was left, while 
yet a child, by the death of his father, to 
the care of his mother, a woman of taste and 
talent; whose powers of mind being such that 
she could direct, as well as appreciate, his 
studies, guided him in his pursuit of know- 
ledge, and lived to see her son an acknow- 
ledged judge of the fine arts, and a skilful, 
if not first-rate, master of painting. It was 
at the instigation of Sir George Beaumont 
that Mr, Angerstein’s collection of pictures 
was purchased by our Government, which, 
with his own fine gallery, formed the 
nucleus of our present exhibition. 
Wordsworth, who was particularly fortu- 
mate in his feminine relations, seems to 
hhave’considered the domestic hearth too 
sacred for defined portraiture, and has left 
an, picture of his father, and, except in the 
“Prelude,” only a single one of his mother. 
ots her watching him with fluttering 
fas he appeared before the vicar with 
iis companions — 
Cir Auttored. th th x fi % 
Reagved sioluer 1’ Thon whose happy hand 
am Reund the flowers I wore, with faithful tet 
‘Sweet Rowers at whose inaudible command, 





ae byunteagnee, phantom-like, doth re-appear. 
lout ted for tho frequent tear, 
re? hy this heartfelt sigh. 


Harlow, the painter, of whom Sir Thos. 
Lawrenosesid Talthough there had been 
dikerences between them, which had ended 
fm an open ‘that “he was the most 


painters," owed ali to| his son, so the mother and ry te 
A widow fivg|« time separated, to the ‘pen et ene 


Essie, when lek 
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months after the birth of her son ig eben 
although young, wealthy, and handsome, 
gave all her thoughts to her husband's 
memory and the education of her children, 
of whom five were girls; her only son, a8 
might have been expected, obtaining the 
largest share of her solicitude. Harlow's 
first-exhibited production, to his credit be it 
said, was a drawing of that mother. She 
lived to seq her eon eminent, and died when 
he was twenty-two years old; but his 
biographer telis us that he ever loved her 
memory, and never mentioned her name 
without tenderness. 

Margaret Campbell, the mother of the 
poet, was a woman of a very decided 
character, in person thin, with dark eyes 
and hair, comely, shrewd, of a friendly 
character among her neighbours, but at 
home and in her family a firm disciplina- 
rian. She was an excellent domestic 
manager, and conducted herself with 
exemplary judgment and good conduct 
under a severe trial which occurred in the 
family two years before the poet’s death. 

Lorenzo de Medici was fortunate in his 
mother, Madonna Lucretia, a lady of con- 
siderable talents and accomplishments, a 
lover of learning and patroness of learned 
men; so also was Ariosto, who, from his 
twenty-fourth to his forty-fifth year, 
honourably nourished his mother, and 
assisted in training up his brothers and 
sisters. His allusion to her in his ‘‘ Second 
Satire,” though often quoted, cannot be 
quoted amiss here. Excusing himself b 
many reasons for not going abroad, and, 
having mentioned im the foregoing lines 
the dispersion of all the other members of 
the family from their home, except him- 
self and her, he says— . 

Our moth 
For, See Satin he colt aot be. . 
By all of us at once forsaken ! 

The mother of Machiavelli was dis- 
tinguished for her cultivated underetand- 
ing and talent for poetry. The mother of 
Goldoni, the Italian dramatist, devoted her- 
self to his education, and when, at the age 






the boy. ate 
left his family and settled at Rome wit 
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former and with a visibly ill-effect upon 
the Jatter, for he fell into disgrace with 
hig tutors, and it was not till the boy re- 
led the memory of hia mother that he 
could ocallect his thoughts and conquer 
his difficulties. So strong was Goldoni’s 
love for his mother, that he joined a party 
of actors, on heariug that they were bound 
for Chiozza, where she was then residing. 
Signora, who bore her husband’s ab- 
sence very philosophically, but who grieved 
continually at the continued separation 
from her son, received him with glad- 
ness, and evinced no violent disapproba- 
tion of his truant disposition. It was his 
mother who discovered in after years, 
when he had commenced the study of 
medicine, his rooted aversion to the pro- 
fession, and, extracting from him the cause 
of his dejection, sought to bring a remedy. 
It was she who persuaded her husband to 
release the captive, who carried him off to 
Venice, and introduced him to more con- 
genial studies, and of whom he says, after 
long years of suffering and shame, “I was 
received as a fond mother receives a son 
after a long absence. I was delighted to 
see again a virtuous mother, who was ten- 
derly attached to me. After having been 
deceived and betrayed, I needed the con- 
solation of being loved. This, indeed, was 
another species of attachment ; but, until I 
felt a virtuous and engrossing passion, my 
mother's love formed my greatest happi- 
ness.” 

Ugo Foscolo, although delighting to 
recur to the land of hy birth, seldom men- 
tioned his family, with the exception of 
his mother, to whom he was ae oar at- 
tached. It is a noticeable fact, too, in the 
history of the idolatrous Kings of Israel 
and Judah, and one that to our mind is 
very significant, that the sacred historian, 
after recounting the evil deeds of these 
evil men, invariably sums up the matter 
in some such words as these, ‘‘ Rehoboam 
slept with his fathers, and his mother’s 


ndme was Naamah, an Ammonitess,” as | P 


much as to say, cease to wonder that the 
altats were built in the high places, and 
that images and groves were on every high 
hill, and under every green tree. The bad 
mother brought forth the bad son—the 
fountain head was eorrupt—who can 
wonder that the waters were tainted and 
Dapend upon it, Ike “a nail 
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in a sure place,” so is tie'example of a 
mother. AJ history, all bjography, all 
experience, corifirm the truth of.our as- 
sertion. Englishwomen, strive every nerve 
to have grout and good sons; no music 
this sido the gates of Paradise shall sound 
so sweetly in your ears as the testimony 
of your children, declaring, ‘“‘We owe 
everything to our mothers!” 





PRIZE “QUOTATIONS. 
GRIEF. 


[Wirr the exception of Love, there is, 
perhaps, no other passion so frequently mer- 
tioned by the poets as Grief. Their pages 
are full of it. Those of Shakspeare teem 
with striking descriptions of it ; and altha 
in every case, it is not so forcibly depicted as. 
in that of King Lear, whose tears “ acal 
hike molten leat” yet do we see it exhibit 
in all its phases, from the “gentle sorrow” of 
King Richard HI. up to that “poison of deep 
grief” which drives the “sweet Ophelia” dis- 
tracted, and into a watery grave. “GRigs,” 
therefore, shall be our next subject; and 
although it is said that 


Venus smiles not in the house of tears, 


yet we promise our fair competitors that they 
will find, in a pernsal of the poets, that there 
1s frequently a close relationship between 
Love and Grief, and that, perhaps, more Grief 
has been caused by Love than by all the 


other passions put together. This may seem - 


very like a paradox, but it is, nevertheless, » 
proposition that will bear examination. 


We have, before, made one or two brief sug- 
gestions to our competitors in reference to 
their quotations, and we will now make one 
or two more, to show how they would be 
greatly sharpening their own critical acumen, 
whilst they would certainly be improving 
the columns which we devote to the * Poesy 
of the Passions.” It must have been observed 
that many of the quotations have been made 
merely because the word which expresses the 
passion is therein mentioned, without either 
the effects, or even the indications of the 
assion itself; being, in the least, represented. 
This is not as it should be. Each quotatrom, 
aa always describe otk indicate some 
ture of the passion, whether strong or 
To make our meaning perfectly clear, we Wall 
illustrate it by examples, In the snlilogey 
of Macbeth we have this passage—~ , , 
Thou sure oe eur aor stapa 
b opera whereabout. 


’ 
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Mow it is evident that this quotation ex- 
priesce nothing in reference to the passion 
of Fear. It certainly mehtions the word fear, 


bpt nothing ia expressed in ‘regard to the 
paulo itself, Tn fact, the baal es Jor 
Jear, in thig signifies nothing more 


than in cose, and f should not, as a matter 
of course, be selected for a quotation to come 
uhder the headmg of the “Ppesy of the 
Passions.” On the other hand we find Ho- 
ratio, in the play of “ Hamlet,” thus describing 
the effect produced on the spectators by the 
appearancé of the Ghost :— 


Thrice he walked 
By their oppress’d and fear-sunprised eyes 
thin his truncheon’s length, whilst they, 
distil? d 
Aimost to jelly with the effect of fear, 
Siand dumb, and speak not te him. 


This would be a Eroges quotation, becanse 
the passion is not only strongly indicated, 
but ite effect described.) 


POESY OF THE PASSIONS. 
FEAR. 
“ Comrage sans peur.” 

* oar ia the passion of our nature which excites 
us to provide for oar security on the approach of 
evil.”.—~RoGrnrs. 

“ Fear debilitates and lowers, but hope animates 
and revives.”.—Corron's Lacon. 


As they thus in the wode stoden, 
¥ talkleg both in fere; 
Adam herds talking of men, 
And nigh him thought they were. 
GorrRry SEES born 1328, died 1400.—The 
, [ Coke's Tale of Gamelyn, 1305. 
Next him was feare, all arm’d from top to toe, 
Yet thonght himself not safe enough thereby, 
But fear’d each shadow moving to or froe; 
And his own armes when glittering he did spy, 
Or clashing heard, he fast away did fly, 
Asi ashes pale, of new and winged heeles ; 
Auel evermore on daunger fixt his eye, 
went: whom he always bent a brazen shield, 
his right hand unarmed foarfuilly did wield. 
Zouunn Spenser, born 1563, died 1598 —Faery 
[ Queen, Book III., Canto 12, Verse 12. 


ae shalt be punish’d for thua frighting me; 
fear dam sick, and capable of fears ; 
wprees'd with wrongs, and therefore fall of fears; 
Wetew, tasbandiess, a to fears; 
Ad tone thon now contoss thon didst bat jest 
But thay 









spirita, I cannot take a truce, 

“~witt quake and tremble all this day. 
horn 1564, died 14616.— 
{King John. Act 8, Scene 1. 


The tear of God is freddom, joy,’and peace, 


Wau 8 


And mekes all ida that rox us here to cease. 
Tho' the word eétae men may iil endure, 
PTs tach « fat addnly makes secure. 


Esc W Wied 1687... 
arate, Wee a ee Come 


POESY OF THE PASSIONS. 


Where art thou, Adam, wont with jay to mets - 


My coming seen far off? 

+ * * * * 
Whence Adam, falt long, thos anawar'd briefs 
I heard thee fn the en, and of thy voice 


Afraid, being naked, hid myself. To whem 
The gracious judge without revile replied, 
My voice thou oft hast heard, and hast not fear’d, 
But still rejoic'd. How ta it now become 
So dreadful to thee? 
Joux Mirror, born 1808, died 1674.-Paradese 
{Lox. Book X. 


Who would beHeve what strange bugbears 
Mankind creates ttself of fears, 
That spring, like fern, that insect weed, 
Equtvooally, without seed, 
And have no possible foundation, 
But merely in the imagination? 

Samus Borie, born 1612, died 1680 —7udrbras. 

{ Part I1I., Cante 3. 


Weary’d, forsaken, and pursu’d, at last 

All safety in despair of safety plac’d, 
Courage he thence resumed, resolv’d to bear 
All their assaults, since ‘tis in vain to fear. 


Siz Jonw DennaM, born 1615, died 1608. — Comper 


Man ought his future happiness to fear, 
If he be always happy here. 
ABRAHAM COWLEY, born 1618, died 1667.—Ode 
upon its Mayesty’s Resterahon and Retern, 
Verse 11. 


I feel my stnews slacken’d with the fright, 
And a cold sweat thrills down o’er all my limba, 
As if I were dissolving into water. 


Joun DRYDEN, born 1631, died 1701,—Tempest, 


Uirtua, dear friend! noeds no defence; 
The surest guard is mnocence. 
None knew, till guilt created fear, 
What darts or poison’d arrows were. 
Wenrwortn Ditton, Ear. or Roscommon, born 
1640, died 1684.—J'’he 22nd Ode of the ist Book 
Horace. 


For hugger or for love,they bite or tear; 

Whilst wretched man is still in arma for fear. 
For fear ke arms, and is of arms afraid 5 

From fear to fear successively betray’d ; 

Base fear the source whence his base passions 


came, 
His boasted honeur and his dear-bought fame. 


Jousx Witmot, Eant of Rocuastra, born 1647, 
[died 1680.—.4 Sarre against Mankind 


Envy is mute—'tis treason to disclose 
The baneful source of their eternal woes. 
But Stiirco’s superior soul appears 
Unabock'’d, unmov’d by dase, tgnobie fears. 
Wiritiam Kina, bora 1668, died 1712,—FRafinus 
{or the Favourite 
I tell thee life is but one common care, 
And man was Born to suffer and to fear. 
Marazw Prion, born 1664, died 1721.—Mefemon, 
[Book inl 
Women, like cowards, tame to the.sevary, 
Are only fierce when they discover feax, 


Gaoacn Ghanyixax, Lozp Lamivowws, dora 
"rated WB The Finn 


POESY OF THE PASSIONS. 27 


p 





Our sons,-who, im their tender years, 

Were objects of our cares aud of our fears, 
Come trembling to eur bed, and, kneeling, ery, 
“ Bless ue, oh, futher! now before you dic— 
“Bless us, and be you bless’d to all eternity.” 


Joun Pomrnet, born 1687, died 1763.—4 P 


She starts, she stops, she paste for breath ; 
She heats the near advance of death; 

She doubles, to mistead the heand, 

And measures back her mazy round, 

Till, fainting in the public way, 

Half dead fear she gasping lny. 


{of Daath. | Jonm Gay, bora 1688, died 1733.—.Tha Hane aad 


Now sadneag o’er Achilles’ face appears, 
Priam he br ih and for his father fears; . 
That and cofhpassion melt bm into tears. 
Wittiam'Conerxve, born 1671, died 1729.—~ 
[Pram's Lamentation. 

Though in the paths of death I tread, 

With gloomy horrors oversproad, 

My steadfast heart shall fear no iif, 

For Thou, O Lord! art with me still. 

Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, 

And guide me through the dreadful shade, 
Appisoy, born 1672, died 1719.—Zhe 23rd Psalm 
Thrice happy they beneath thete northern skies 
Who that worst fear, the fear of death, despise; 
Hence they no cares for this frafl being feei, 

Bus rush undaunted on the pointed stecl. 
Miomoras Rowse, born 1673, died 1718.—Lucan's 
[ Pharsaha, Book I. 
O may I now for ever fear 
T’ indulge « sinful thought, 
Since the Great God can see and hear, 
And write down ev’ry fault. : 
DR. Watts, D.D., born 1674, died 1748.—T7he All. 
[seerng God. 
0 Lord! who rul’st the world, with mortal ear 
fve heard thy judgments, and I shake for fear. 


‘THowas Pannxin, D.D., born 1676, ded 1718 — 
[ Habakkus. 
Aghast the heroes stood, dissoly’d in fear; 
A form so heav’nly bright they could not bear. 
Sm Samvet Garatu, born 167Y, died 1719 —The 
ary. Canto 6. 
Thus arm’d to rescue nature from disgrace, 
Mesalenrs! lay down your minstrels and grimace. 
The brawniest youths of Troy the combat fear’a 
When oid Etellus in the lists appear’d. 
Exisaxn Fentos, bora 1683, died 1730.— Prologue 
[to ra's “ Spartan Dame.” 
Oft in my father’s house I've heard thee tell, 
When sudden fears on Heaven's great Monarch 


fell, 
Thy ak? the rebel deities o’ercame, = - 
And say’d the mighty Thunderer from shame. 
Tuottis Ticxer., born 1686, died 1740,~-Zrans- 
[tatou of the Firat Book of the Itad. 


Bewumb’d with cold, tat more with fear, 

Strange phantoms te his mind appear. 

The wolves sound him howl for food, 

The rav’noas tigers hunt for blood, 

And cannibals more Gerce than they 

CMoneters who make mankind their prey} 

and feast.on human gore, 

And, insatiate, thirst for more. 

Halt. at every notee be hears, > 

His faney nvuitiplies his fears. 

hate’ar 

“+ “Whabe'ar 


* }OP risa Gowzny $088, died 1742... 
whe? ay Te Pes Patees heen 


{Many Friends. 

Thus man beholds with weeping eycs * 

Himself half dead before he dies. 

For this and for the grars I fear, 

And ponr the never-coasing tear. 

A dreadful prospect strikes my eye— 

I soon must sicken, soon must die! 
Wr14 Broome, LL D., died 1745.—Ode 56. 


¥e walls, that witness my repentant moan; 
Ye echoes, that to midnight sorrows groan, 
Do I, ia wrath, to you of fate complain, 
Or once betray fear's most inglorious pain? 
RicHaRD SavaGm, born 1698, died 1743.—T%e 
{ Wanderer. Canio 5. 
Desponding fear, of feeble fancies fall, 
Weak and unmanly, loosens every power. 
Jamus ToHomeos, born 1760, died 1748. 
First fear his hand, its skf!l to try, 
Amid the chords, bewilder'd, laid, 


And back recoil’d, he knew not why, 
Ev’n at the sound himael¥ had made. 


Wiiias Coniixs, born 1720, died 1756 —Ode [2 


[The Passions. 


Thro’ the dim veil of evening's dusky shade, 


Near some lone fane, or yews funereal green, 


What dreary torms his magic fear survey'd! 


What shrouded spectres superstition’s seen ! 
Ws Lula Suexsroxs, born 1714, 7 1763. 


Elegy 4. 
Helm nor hauberk’s ¢wisted mail, 
Nor e’en thy virtues, tyrant! shall avail 
To save thy secret soul from mighty fears, 
From Cambria's curse, from Cambria's tears. 


THomMAs Guay, born 1716, died 1771.—The Bard. 


There Sparte’s sona in mute attention hang, 
While just Lycurgas pours the mild harangue. 
There Xerxes’ hosts, all pale with deadly fear 
Shrink at her fatal hero's Bashing spear. 


THomas Warror, born 1728, died 1745.— 
[Neomarket, A Satire. 


Fear not, my people, where no cause of fear 
Can justly rise. 
Your king, who scorns the haughty prelate’s nod, 
Nor deems the volce of priests the volce of God. 


Your king secures you here— 


CHARLES CHURCHILL, born 1731, died 1764.— 
. t Gotbore Book 3. 


As on my neck th’ afflicted maiden hong, 

A thousand racking donbts her spirit wrong. 
She wept the terrora of the fearfal wave— 
Too oft, alas! the wandering lover's grave. 
With soft persuasion I diepeil'd her fear, 

And from her cheek beguil’d the failing tear, 


Wirian Firconsn, horn 1730, died 1710.-—-Fhe 
Lanpinece. 


Aht from bosoms banish, ged 
Those fatal enests, pails pa gre 
That trembles at isspo . 
Lest agetl Atlas shouid resign his 


28. THE FASHIONS AND PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 
heaven's eternal b . | Expresses suspicion shame, 
ind he an evil worse Than. rite? oe ‘And in rpreped seems to cin me. 


Jenn Anustrone, botn 1789, died 1799..—Art of 
Preserving Health. Book 4. 


When, chill’d with fear, the trembling pilgrims 
rove 

Through pathless deserts and through tangled 
a gro 

ieee awilice darkness spreads her dragon 


ng, 
And birds of death their fatal dirges sing; 
White vapours pale a dreadful glimmering cast, 
And thrilling horror howls in every blast. 
Sr Wr14M Jones, born 1788, died 1794,— 
[Solima, an Ar Eclogue. 


But ah! those dreadful yells what eoul ean hear 
Who owns a carcase, and not quake for fear? 


Wiian Cowrer, born 1781, died 1890.—The 
: [Needlesd Alarm. 


The neighbouring rustics told that, in the night, 
They heard such screams as froze them with 
affright, 
And many an infant at its mother’s breast 
Started, dismay’d, from ita unthinking rest. 
Heyy Kiznkn Waite, born 1785, died 1806.— 
[{ Chfton Grove. 


And on my palm the silver piece she drew, 

And trac’d the line of life with searching view. 

nO throbb'd my fiuttering pulse with hopes and 
ears, 

To learn the colour of my future years ! 


Samoxx Rogers, born 1762, died 1852. 


Some heard & voices in Branksome Hall, 

Some saw # Hght not seen by all. 

That voles was heard by some 

Cry, with loud summons, “ Gylitn, come /" 

And on thé spot where burst the brand, 

Just where the page had Aung him down, 

Some gawW an arm, and sone a hand, 

And some the waving of a gown. 

The in allence prayed and shook, 

And ‘dimmed each lofty look. 

Sum Wacpen Scorr, born 1771, died 1832.—Lay 
[of the Last Minstrel. Canto 6. 


I dike a schoolboy, should tremble to hear 
Thé boats ivy shake over my head 
And could fancy I saw, half persuaded by fear, 
Some.ugily old abbot’s white spirit appear, 
For this wind might awaken the dead. 
Reaenr Sourney, born 1774, died 1843.—Poor 

‘ [Mary, the Maid of the Inn. 

ia aretl ¥ 


My soul shakes off its load of care. 







e is terribie 

Poa, eames shapes of hideous ruin ; 
Haxwam Monx, born 1745, died 1888.--Belshastay, 
L age * 


A blessing on thy head, thon child of many hopes 
and fears 


A. tainbow waleome thine .hath been, of mingled 
smiles and tears. 

Feeich Hemawe, bow 3¥08; died 1885.—4 ddressed 

{to net Biden Bre a.New-bors Baby. 

; feara sxe windows, 

Through which wis paring. Kyery face 


Hexky Wapswonrrn Loxorstz.ow, born 1807.— 
(The Spanish Student. Act 2, Seene 6. 


Gh, God of night, and storm, and power! oh, God 
all praise above ! 

Hear me, great God of Majesty! hear me, great 
God of Love! 

I wership thee in solitude, I worship thee in fear; 

But the sighings.of « lonely hedtt thon wilt not 
scorn to hear. : 

I listen to thy awful voice, I feel thy weight of 


power, 

I bend my soul beneath thy hand in this tre- 

mendous hour. 

Emma Tatnau, born 1829, died 1855 —Fram @ 
Work entitled The Dream of Pythagoras, ana 
other Poems. 

But now set out: the noon js near, 
And I must give away the bride. 
She fears not, or, with thee beside, 
And me behind her, will not fear. 
ALyrup TENNYrsON, Poet Laureate, born 1810.— 
{in Memorsam. 





THE FASHIONS 
AND 


PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 


May, or the “ Month of Mary,” as it is denomi- 
nated in France, comes in like the bride of the 
year, crowned with sweet flowers and irradiated 
with sunbeams far brighter than the gleamings 
of the richest and rarest jewels. Nature puts on 
a new dress, so teaching Fashion to follow her 
bright example. And thus it is that the ladies, 
whose presence gives all the charme ef colour and 
the graces of active life to every spot, either in 
town or country, frequented by them, also appear 
freshly apparelled to refresh the general harmény 
of the great panorama of society. 

This univeraal regeneration of the bright and 
the heautiful leads us to the duty of renewi 
our observations on the feminine costume, wh 
comes in its train as aG@atural accompaniment ; 
and therefore we will explain the dreag which we 
have selected for our illustration. 

The Clothilde Mantle is as simple as it is qlegant 
in its style and arrangement. The material is 
black silk, which in Paris ts now taking the lead 
as the material for the promenade mantle. Its 
foundation is a small pe as wili be seen 
our engraving, which is rounded at the task 
pointed in the front. Into this is set the apper 
fulness of the mantle, consiating of a deep flounes 
or short skirt, the breadtha being all the straight 
way, and of the same length. A second dee 
flounce fellows exactly in thesame way, more fu 
bat not quite so deep. A plised 2 ia vletlte is 
carried round the pelerine, which in some cases 
is -crossed into diamonds by means of narrow 
owe ales igi ined either be set = 
with a sma’ ng or w e same plissd 
vieille. The bottem of this founce has a =) i 
of ribbon, about an inch and a half wide, Js 
wound in the inside, in which the one als 







beyond the border edge and the othe ‘me ea 
inains ctunept in che a Leas * 
accidentally ; but i B aes 
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ANTIMACASSAR IN CROCHET; 





THE WORK-TABLE. $1 
crown is formed of a plait of its own silk, carried 
regné and round exactly in the same " THE WORK-TABLE. 
in which the ladies formerly used to twist Tpriza ay Mavxwowancs Rosin, 
the knot-of their hadr; but the round is not large. 
Down the side of the front a rather ANTIMACASSAR IN CROOHET, 
ay of commen almost as high as} A healthy mind fs one of the grontedt 
centre of the bounet. inner trimming | B which can be bestowed upon we. Fhe 


colons, having no other ofmament than a white 
fall thrown over the bonnet, instead of trimming 

Another of her Majesty's bonnets is of white 
sifk, my trimmed with a border and bands of 
carise velvet Both these bonnets are in axcel- 
lent taste, and yet exactly auch as any lady may 
wear on almost every ordinary occasion. 

In Gresees, mohair and silk take the lead. The 
double skirt, with the upper one made rather 
long, still predominates, The last fashion in 
sleeves is the return to that which is tight from 
the shoulder to the wrist, having an epaulette at 
the top. We think that the taste for the wide 
hanging aleeve has been so well established that 
it wlll be some time before the tight one can be 
brought in to supersede it, and we cannot but 
hope that this will be the case, as we shall regret 
the loss of the delicate and ornamental drapery of 
the under sleeve. Many ladies are now having 
the bodies of their silk dresses made low, witha 
pelerine of the same material trimmed with a 
deep fringe, thus giving the appearance of a high 
bedy, and, being fastened down the front with 
buttons, it has all the style of a high dress 
When the, skirt is double and the upper one 1s 
left open up the front, the sleeves hanging, with 
a simple epaulette at the top, this dress assumes 
the style of the Casagque, which 1s now worn with 
a foll skirt, and not as formerly, without any 
platts or gathers round the waist, and iu thus 
more flowing and more ere being also better 
suited for those ladies who have passed their 
girlhood. In the evening, the dress, worn with- 
out the alk pelerine, and with a jfichu, becomes 
quite sufficiently well-Atted for every occasion, if 
we except the ball. 

We will now say a fd@W words respecting the 
most fashionable form of the ficku, which is to be 
worn with a silk dress of any colour. It is made 
in blagk net, ronnd at the back, and crossing in 
tho front, being covered all over with narrow 
velvet ribbon, which, crosaing at regular dis- 
tances, forms a diamond pattern, while black lace 
ia d¢arried round the lower edge, Tis Achw is 
entramely tasteful and becoming 

Gir notice would not be complete were we not 
te mention crinoline; and perhaps it will please 
a portion of our readers to know that the 
es of$he ander skirt is somewhat abated in 

Me wwe as among ths aristocracy in this 
Mow. "She wires are still worn in the bottom 
dint they only reach about a third of 
‘Sa aHe Upper portion of the skirt they 
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excitement. It ia for this re 


upet. ¥ 
the mbxtt must have objects of intersst, ant 
it is on this account that we uphold the resources 
of the work-table as being truly femmine, pesoo 
ingptring, and elegant. Among oar illustrations 
will be found a crochet pattern for an antima- 
cassar, which is extremely pretty when com- 
pleted. Befhg worked in separate pieces adds 
very much to the conveniendd, as the size never 
becomes an impediment to ite progresa, 

In forming a star, commence by me A 
sliatn of dighteon loops; join it intoaring Work 
it round with si crochet with about 
atitches; work ail round forty-eight atitehes 
double crochet in each loop of the fast roy, 
making two lo in one in fovea or six pinces 
to give room fof the additional size of the ctrele. 
This forms the solid centre. In this, work one 
long, three chain, one into every other atiteh 
all round, work nine chain, loop in twelve 
times all round In cach of these twelve lop. 
work four lang, three chain, and four long 
The next row is eleven chain looped in to the 
three chain of the last row all round tha same. 
On these twelve loops work five chain, one long, 
three chain, one long, three chain, one long, fire 
chain, loop into the same place as the last row > 
continue all round the same. The last row is 
single crochet all rdund to give the edge a aul 
stantial and firm appearance. When @ sufficient 
number of stars are formed they are united toge- 
ther at two points of each, which will maxe'them 
join at eight points, leaving four to be joined 
together by two crochet chains eroesing each 
other When the square ia completed the outer 
edge 1s finished with o fringe tied in at intervals 
sufficicntly near to give it a rich ance 
Phe best and proper sized cotten will be No. £2 
of Messrs Walter Evansand Co.'s aix-cord Boar's 
Head Ci ochet. 


LACE FLOUNCE FOR MANTLE ft 
CHAIN STITCH. 

THe season is fast approaching when thc 
lightest materials for dress will be thosa which 
aze the most Bi pate The cleay muslin and 
lace mantles scarfs will soon ke in great rt- 


quest, and therafbre we give 4 design far aizhe pt 
these articlea, which will be toad predagerah 
thei 


ornamental and add considerably to 
gance Ubieee Lan corning of 
great expenditnre hour’. 
signed expressly to auit the light 
known as chain stitch, which, when & 
either Brussels net ors fine cleat sramiiiya 
tramely suitable for the purposed of Sam 
borders which require a great Jengeh ag 
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LACE FLOUNCE FOR MANTLE {N CHAIN 8TITOHe 


AUNT MARGARET AND I. 





AUNT MARGARET AND I. 


THE BISHOP’S VISIT. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
I. 


‘t What can have become of them ®” said 
Aunt Margaret for the forty-fifth time one 
morning, as she opened an already in- 
vestigated drawer with a hopeless look. 
+‘ Whatever did you do with them, ma’am ?” 
said Hatty, raising a corner of the rug and 
peering under, as if anything more bulky 
than a slip of paper could possibly have 
been hidden there. 

As Hitty had made the same response to 
the same observation every time my aunt 
had repeated it, Aunt Margaret grew a little 
irritated, and replied, ‘Surely, Hatty, if I 
could answer one question I could answer 
the other. If I knew what I had ‘done’ 
with them, I should have little difficulty in 
knéwing where they are.” 

The ocension was, indeed, a little irri- 
tating. Tt wasto bea grand day for D : 
Thé Bishop of the Diocese was to pay a 





visit for the paps of holding a contirma- 
tion, il fro had accepted an invitation to 
p of lanchtéon at the Rectory, and 


the that the town could furnish bad 


beam’ as in bound, for his | 
Xo, 2, Vou. vi ; 


lordship’s refection; and his lordship had 
been graciously pleased to signify his in- 
tention of visiting in theafternoon the town- 
hall and the library; and in honour of this 
condescension, and of the occasion alto- 
gether, the townspeople had determined to 
make a holiday and put on their best attire, 
and decorate every place capable of being 
decorated with green boughs and wreaths, 
besides sending 2 respectable deputation of 
the more influential inhabitants to express 
the pleasure which all ranks felt in re- 
ceiving his lordship in D——. Some of 
the more energetic of the youthful popula- 
tion had proposed fireworks; but it having 
been suggested that such a mode of re- 
joicing would be, at least, not ecclesiastical 
(an inveterate punster said it could acaroely 
be called strictly uncanonical), they were 
dispensed with, and the more peaceable 
demonstrations were to be accepted in liga 
of the more imposing. 

Now, Mrs. Shepherd, our good réotog’ 
wife, “‘ on hospitable thoughts intent,” and 
also perhaps a little vain of sho heer 
well she could do the honours of the 
toa “right reverend father in Goi," Bad 


a 


made a point of inviting all the respectable 
residents of our little neighbourhood, female 
as well as male, to partake of the contents 
of her well-spread table on the auspicious 
morning. The rector himeelf at first, indeed, 
had not been able to “see the necessity,” 
and had even offered an opinion that ‘“ good 
old Mra, Hopkins,” being stone deaf, would, 
therefore, not be much edified by the theolo- 

ical conversation to be expected ; and that 

e four Miss Marshalls, being devoted to the 
military rather than the ecclesiastical in- 
terest, would be much better amused by 
their usual walk to the oommon, where the 
soldiers of our small gassison were duly 
and daily vaniecarean incgas oe 
ments belonging to their easion—an 
arrangement ravhioh ‘wave iN the young 
ladies of the’ mantial” species; not only an 
excuse for acwilk.at7a pesidd Ofte day 
when an excuse might otheswied have .been 


difficult to find, butadeoan opportunity for 


accompanying or being accompanied by such 
of the officers as, not being on duty, strolled 


thither mercly for the laudable purpose of 
But the rector, like many 
other married men, lay and clerical, was 


* killing time.” 


over-ruled, and so the invitations were sent, 
and great was the flutter and commotion 
among the bidden. Many were the orders 
to our two dressmakers—we boasted of but 
two in D , beside the little crooked girl 
who, not having regularly ‘‘ served her 
time,” was only looked upon as a “handy 
person,” to be ‘‘ got cheap” when female 
economists chose, or were able, to assist in 
preparing or superintending the preparation 
of their own wardrobes, and, therefore, 
preferred paying her a hardly-earned “‘ four 
shillings a week and her board,” to the 
more extravagant demands of the qualified 
artistes. 

Many were the messages sent by the 
earrier to the county town—we are out of 
the line of a railway—for articles not to be 
procured nearer at hand; and many were 
the hours spent in altering, re-arranging, 
and otherwise furbishing up old finery by 
those whe could not afford new. Now, it 
happeped that, ona due inspection of “ our 
things,” Aunt Margaret and I discovered 

. that ctor ay vactually wanted for our 





“S-regp appearance”—respectability is 
% greet thing ia D——, carrying it over 
taste, amd even eleganoe—except a 
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could have wished that her best ‘‘ brown 
silk” was a little fresher, and I thought that 
even my ‘‘nicest” embroidered collar was 
scarcely nice enough, being, indeed, darned 
in one or two places, though that was not 
to be seen except on a minute inspection. 
However, Aunt‘Margarct decided that she 
could not affordsawsew.gown, and really 
good eas not:to be procured 
even in the~teounty town,”s0 we were fain 
to be satiified. “Rutthe gleves! My pale 
buff, .fimst:exHibitad to admiring society 
on oceasien of wa wwedding visit to Mrs. 
Carson (fornrerly the eldest, Misa Marshall), 
and worn only once since, were quite pre- 
neable: but Aunt no, Aunt 
Margaret did not possess a pair which could, 
by any foree of imagination, be considered 
oe " enopgh in which to meet the 


sasoembbled wreests:at the Rectory, on the 


occasion of the visit of the Lord Bishop 
of ———. 

Under these circumstances it had been 
found necessary to despatch an order, three 
days before, to the principal glover in the 
county town (Mrs. Close being, unac- 
countably, quite out of the size which 
would suit Miss Graham), and thie articles, 
light lavender, six and a half, had been 
duly depo-ited with Hatty at our gate the 
evening before by the carrier; tried on, 
approved, and, as my aunt and I were 
ready to say at least, if not swear, placed 
in some safe receptacle, but where, we 
could not tell. 

‘'T feel almost certain I took them up- 
stairs with me last night,” said Aunt 
Margaret. é 

e Ym morally convinced they were not 
in this room this morning, ma’am,” said 
Hatty; though in defiance, if not disproof, 
both of her morality and her convictions, 
she continued to poke into and under the 
china ornaments, to shake the leaves of 
books, to displace work-boxes and tea- 
caddies, and look in all possible and im- 
possible places. 

“YT am nearly sure you must have put 
them by somewhere here, aunt,” said I. 
“You had nothing but your bedroom 
candle when you went up stairs.” 

“Now, Miss Ellen, ma’am, how could 

ou be sure of that when mistress may 
ve had them in her pocket?” replied 


Hatty. 
Aa this argument was unanswerable, 
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and as, besides, such of my friends as 

sume to hint a fault are apt to say that 
lam jast a little positive at times, I held 
my tongue, satisfied to lose the reputation 
of acuteness rather than incur blame for 
my obstinacy, and the search proceeded. 
Up stairs and down stairs; in drawer, and 
press, and box; beneath bedsteads and 
sofas; behind tables, and stands, and 
wardrobes, it was prosecuted, until, wearied 
and fretted, we were at length compelled to 
give over as the cleck pronounced the 
quick flight of time, and the period of our 
starting fur the Rectory was so near as to 
leave us little leisure to bestow on the 
necessary preparation. My aunt had given 
a hint, one hint, of etaying at home; but 
there would not be time to send an apology 
to Mrs. Shepherd, and courtesy forbad her 
staying without; and, besides, she really 
had philosophy enough to prefer a pleasant 
visit in old gloves to keeping at home for 
want of new; so she—though rather re- 
luctantly, it must be owned—said, “ ‘Tis 
no use, Hatty, I must go without. We 
shall be too late if I lose more time.” 

‘‘ Whatever has been done with them ?” 
said the incorrigible Hatty, altering her 
usual reply but by two words, adding, 
before there was time to find fault with 
her, in a sort of shriek, “ Well, if ever I 
saw such imperance! Why, you audacious 
little ——! get out of that, dol” and 
moving towards the door as she spoke. 

My aunt and I looked up to discover 
what intruder had called forth Hatty’s 
exclamations; and, when our observation 
was satistied, we were néarly ready to echo 
her; for, standing on the border, close 
beneath the window—perfectly careless of 
the destruction of two cherislied carnations, 
and tearing rudely from its support the 
scarlet passion-flowers I had taken such 
pains to train, in order to gain a nearer 
position—was a dirty, bold-looking girl of 
about thirteen or fourteen, who began 
immediately to drawl her petition for alms 
in the true mendicant style. 

Now, we had no beggars in D——. 
Poverty there was occasionally among 
.the working population. But there were 
@mong them no absolute mendicants. in- 
dustry, independence of feeling and their 
concomitants, coqnomy ‘agd: decent pride, 
were the rule. So that, with the exception 
7OP 4g little jam for’ 4. alok: child,” some 


‘old linen to dress a out finger,” or other 
little matters of that nature, asked rather 
as a kindness from neighbour to neighbours, 
and given in the same spirit, any 
person would have considered him or 

self degraded by having solicited-an alms. 
Soup for the aged or the sick; a jug of 
skimmed milk, and some of the extra 
produce of a darge garden, for a poor man 
with a family; or a bundle of old clothes 
toa tidy woman for the ase of her little 
ones, were all pleasant bonds of reciprocal 
kindness; and not the less so because 
they were bestowed without patronage, 
and received without servility, while t 
visits that accompanied them were unat- 
tended by the, alas! too usual parade 
which degrades such actions. 

It can be scarcely a matter of surprise, 
therefore, that, to both Aunt Margaret and 
Hatty, a “beggar! an actual beggar |” 
was an object of horror, associated with 
knavery, lyidg, cheating—in fact, I believe, 
with housebreaking and murder. The 
poor wretch before us was certainly no 
favourable specimen. She was a wild, 
eerie looking creature, with large black 
eyes, exhibiting little else than an amazing 
capability of cunning; a profusion of 
filthy, uncombed hair of dark red, which 
gave her rather the look of a ferocious 
animal than a human being; and though 
she appeared, God knows, pinched and 
hungry enongh, the sinister expression 
which lurked in those bad eyes, as well as 
in the corners of her mouth, made it 
doubtful how far her misery was real or 
assumed. 

She continued her imploring: whine the 
whole time Hatty, seconded by our ges- 
tures from the window, was warning her, 
with no gentle words, off the premises : 
but when she was at length got fuirly out- 
side the gate, she turned, with a growl like 
a beaten cur, and, muttering an imprecation 
fearful from the lips of one so young, 
clenched her miserable hand with athreaten- 
ing gesture; and her whole attitude and ap- 
pearance certainly justitied Aunt Margaret’s 
evident expression of disgust, and went 
far to excuse Hatty's opinion that ‘that 
one, bless you, ma'am, would comumt 
murder if she dared.” Even I (althewgh, 
from having lived aot always in the retire- 
ment smd “ respsotability” of Du, -T 
more accustomed to se ‘Mistry: end 
























































its too often attendant vice)—even I 
thought such a creature at large was by 
no means pleasant; and, though scarcely 
dreading a knife at my throat, or a lighted 
match under our front door, I certainly 
feared that some neighbouring poultry- 
yard or bleach green might be found 
diminished of its contents. 

After a little further lamentation over 
the gloves which had so unceremoniously 
parted company, Aunt Margaret and I 
were at length arrayed for our visit; pleased 
to find, when all was completed, that those 
made to do duty in their stead did not 
“really look half so bad as we expected ;” 
to which agreeable reflection the further 
consolation was added that, as the chief 
business of the meeting was to be the dis- 
cussion of ham and chicken, tarts, creams, 
fruit, &c., they (the gloves) would not be 
obliged to remain very long under the gaze 
of the assembled society of D , the 
female portion of which we fully knew, by 
experience, were capable of calculating, by 
unerring tokens, the exact date at which 
any article of ornamental attire had first 
seen the light. Hatty followed us as usual 
to the gate, and lifted up her hands and 
eyes in horror at beholding the little va- 
grant eeated on the path just outside. It 
was with difficulty we prevented her, in- 
deed, from ordering the object of her dis- 
like to quit what was certainly neutral 
ground; and, when she was persuaded to 
retire peaceably to her own domain, she 
indemnified herself for her forbearance by 
muttering, loud enough for the girl to hear, 
‘‘ Never mind, ma'am; if she han’t gotten 
them gloves a3 we've been looking for this 
very minute; I know what them creatures 

18 up to.” 

The girl started from her seat like a fury ; 
but, whatever she intended to say or do, 
was checked by some feeling which im- 
pelled her to seat herself again quite as 
quickly as she had risen ; and, drawing her 

shawl more tightly round her 
shoulders, she offered no reply but a stare 
of dogged insolence. 

“For shame, Hatty!” I said; while 
Aunt Margaret, with more severity than 
was usual ¢o her, ordered the usually privi- 
leged domestic to retire instantly. 

“IT wish they bad been found, though,” 

d she as we walked away; and I re- 
echoed the aspiration, as we both perceived 
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that the substituted gloves did not bear the 
open air sunlight as well as they had done 
the more subdued tone of our little sitting- 
room. 

A remark on the beauty of the morning 
from me, and an exclamation of pleasure 
from Aunt Margaret, called forth by the 
luxuriant bloom of a cottage garden we 
had just then passed, turned our regrets 
aside and sent our hopes into a less narrow 
channel; and we were beginning to speak 
with proper reverence and thankfulness of 
the approaching harvest prospects, when 
my scarf was pulled rather roughly, and, 
looking round, I saw our unwelcome visitor, 
who drew from beneath her shawl the 
identical gloves, and held them towards me. 
I was so taken by surprise that, for a mo- 
ment, I didnoteven reach my hand to receive 
them; and, when I did take them, I scarcely 
knew whether to thank or blame, but stam- 
mered out, “ Why! what, child—how came 
you—where did you get them ?’ 

“‘ Picked them up,” she replied, with the 
same look of bold cunning, of sly daring, 
which seemed habitual to her. ‘You needn't 
say I stole them; though, for the matter of 
that, I don’t care whether you do or no,” 


“Stay,” said Aunt Margaret; but the 
girl shrugged her shoulders and walked 
back, evidently not from any fear of being 
detained, but merely with a defiant manner, 
which seemed to say she despised our thanks 
as much as she had done our threatenings. 


‘““Y must speak to her, Ellen,” said my 
aunt; and, finding we had a few minutes 
to spare, we also seturned to where she had 
taken up her position again beside our gar- 
den gate. 

“Why do you continue to sit there ?” 
quoth Aunt Margaret, drawing herself up 
in thorough judicial fashion, and putting 
on as severe an expression as her benevolent 
countenance was capable of assuming. 

‘* Because I likes it,’ was the rejoinder, 
given in a manner sufficiently unsatisfac- 
tory to have deterred any less persevering 
questioner. 

‘Where did you find my gloves?” was 
the next query, in rather a conciliatory 
tone; for Aunt Margaret thought it good 
policy to affect to suppose them found, 
whatever her private opinion might have 


“There about,” said the girl, indicating 
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by a motion of her head that she did not 
chooss to point out the precise locality. 

“ And why did you return them?” said 
I, stooping, so as to get a closer loek into 
those strange eyes. 

‘* Because I liked it, too, I suppose,” said 
she. ‘I aint asking you for nothing, and 
you gived me nothing either,” she added. 

“ But I wish to give you something for 
restoring my gloves,” said Aunt Margaret, 
“and J will if you will tell me where you 
found them.” 

“Yes, for giving of ’em to you, I suppose,” 
she replied; “ but I don’t want it.” And, 
rising with increased sullenness, she was 
preparing to leave us, when I repeated my 
aunt's question, ‘Can you not say where 
you found them ?” 

“TI didn’t find them. There!” she said, 
with a wicked laugh; ‘I stole ’em—I stole 
‘em; they was lying on the window-sill 
when I come, and I took them!” with ano- 
ther langh of defiance. 

I was sufficiently shocked by her whole 
demeanour to have no inclination for further 
questioning; but Aunt Margaret leaned 
forward, and, laying her hand with a pretty 
firm grasp on the girl's arm— 

“Tell me, pray tell me, why you returned 
them?” she said. 

She tried to shake off the detaining hold, 
but it was impossible; she did not appear 
to have any fear of being made to answer 
for the consequences of her admission ; 
with the frightful precocity of a youth old 
in sin, she seemed to know perfectly well 
with what sort of naturgs she had to deal; 
but she was annoyed, baited, and she tried 
to get free. 

‘‘ Prayetell me why you returned them, 
poor girl?” repeated my aunt. 

She made another effort to escape, but, 
unable to do so, she said, still with the same 
hard, unmoved look— 

‘“* Because you wanted of “em; I see you 
looking for ‘em when I was at the window; 
and you had them others on when you 
came out, not that I care;” and again 
she endeavoured to shake off the grasp by 
which she was held. 

But Aunt Margaret held her too firmly. 
Gazing into her face, while our disgust was 
fast changing into interest and compassion, 
we felt that she could not be all bad; she 
had evidently evinced something like sym- 
pathy for our annoyance. She, poor miser- 
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able creature, driven from our door, looked 
on with no compassion, refused the “ cup 
of cold water ;” she had been, however she 
might try to disguise it, under long-con~ 
tinued habits of audacity and insolence—~ 
she had been influenced by a human feel- 
ing of kindness, and of perfectly unselfish 
kindness, for she owed us no gratitude; we 
had no claim on her, and she was callous to 
reproof, and, probably, punishment. 

“Are you hungry—will you have your 
dinner ?” said Aunt Margaret. 

‘*}'m not a-begging from you now,” she 
answered, endeavouring to repress any 
trace of emotion which might visit her 
countenance. 

‘No, I am offering it to you,” said my 
aunt. 

“I'd rather have a few coppers; but I 
don’t want to be paid for returning of them 
gloves,” she said, in a more subdued tone 
than she had yet spoken. 

Aunt Margaret handed her a shilling: 
she clutched it eagerly. 

“Stay,” said my aunt; ‘ will you come 
here to-morrow morning? Yon shall have 
your breakfast, and—and—we shall find 
some clothes better than those you have 
on. Will you come ?” 

Scarcely waiting to give any other an- 
swer than a nod of acquiescence, she tore 
herself away and sped off, and Aunt Mar- 
garet and I, after watching her out of sight, 
hurried to our appointment, fluttered not 
less by the morning’s events than by the 
probability of being late, and not gaining 
the Rectory before “his lordship” had re- 
turned from church. 

We were in good time, however, and 
the recovered ‘‘Javender gloves” fitted 
nicely, and the “brown silk” looked much 
fresher than had been expected. Indeed, 
we could not help remarking, on our re- 
turn, that it looked better than Miss Simp- 
kins'’s ‘myrtle green,” which she bad had 
only since “last spring,” while the “brown” 
had certainly been doing “first duty” for 
two years and a half. And as I happened 
to be seated between Miss Molesworth and 
Mr. Batt, both of whom are certainly very 
short-sighted, I had the satisfaction of 
thinking the darns in my collar escaped 
observation; and, in short, the only mor- 
tifying circumstance was Aunt Margaret 


dropping the old gloves as she drew out 
her Fandkerchief, which, on being politely 
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handed to her by Sir William Warrington, 
called forth a remark from the second Miss 
Marshall, affectedly sotto voce, but really 
intended to be andible, in praise of ‘‘the” 
economy of ladies who always brought old 
gloves on a visit to replace the new while 
going home, though for her part she feared 
she was a sad, careless creature, as she 
never could take proper care of her things.” 

Well, well, I fear there are Miss Marshalls 
everywhere, and, perhaps, our own exulta- 
tion in the superiority of Aunt Margaret's 
gown did not spring from any better feel- 
ing; and, dear aunt, God bless her! was 
incapable of feeling, much less expressing, 
any resentment even at a much more inju- 
rious speech than Miss Marshall’s, so that, 
01 the whole, we considered the visit as a 
decided success, and were able to answer 
Mrs. Shepherd's rather triumphant in- 
quiry, “whether everything had not gone 
off very well?’ with a perfectly unreserved 
affirmative. I am afraid, indeed, some 
portion of the ‘very improving conversa- 
tion” escaped me, in consequence of Miss 
Molesworth, who is a little deaf as well as 
near-sighted, asking me perpetually “ what 
had been said?” as, of course, while re- 
peating a remark to her, I frequently lost 
the rejoinder. But I heard all that the 
good bishop said to Mr. Shepherd in con- 
gratulation of the number of children 
brought to be confirmed that morning ; and 
to dear Mrs. Shepherd in especial praise of 
the schoo! under her care; nor did I miss a 
word of the hymn, written by a young 
friend of his (his daughter, I believe), which 
he was so kind as to repeat to the little 

Shepherds (“little sheep,” indeed, his lord- 
ship jocosely called them, saying that one 
shepherd was enough in the parish), and of 
which he promised to send them a copy 
when he got home. And I am sure, for 
many a day, I could repeat by rote his 
pieacant remarks on the thriving appear- 
ance of our village and its fababiiaste: 
amd the neat aspect of the church, of 
whieh I can now only remember the sub- 
stance. 





Tar Virarr Quern.—Next came the Queen, 
very majestic, her face oblong, fair, but wrinkled, 
her eye smaN, yet tlack and pleasant; her nose 
alittle hooked, ew lips thin, and her teeth black. 
She had in her ears two pearls with very rich 
drops; she wore .false hair, and that red; upon 
her head ahe bad a very-emall crown.—Hentmer 
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MAY MEETINGS. 


RATHER Englishwomen in London, and a 
good many of them, too, during May (but 
not one too many), for there’s room enough 
and to spare in this huge city home of 
ours. So, strangers, innumerable though 
you be, coming from the north and from 
the south, from the east and from the 
west; country cousins, rich relations, and 
poor parsons, here's a hearty, honest wel- 
come for you all. You come, bringing 
good tidings on your lips from the country 
homesteads of our beloved land; you come, 
pleading for the poor, and your pleading 
shall not be in vain; you come to be 
strengthened and refreshed by intercourse 
with older heads and more experienced 
hearts, and, as surely as iron sharpeneth 
jron, you shall not go empty away. 

Aye! and May is a great month to us 
as well as to you, for long, long before 
your arrival, in more localities than one, 
we are preparing for your appearance ; 
painting, washing, scrubbing, and cleansing 
are carried on outside and inside generally, 
and in my lady’s chamber particularly, 
with a rigour compared to which the pre- 
paration for the Passover was but a farce; 
and the shops— great nondescript coquettes 
that they are!—have titivated themselves 
in gorgeous array, decorating their un- 
sightly sides with silks and ribbons of all 
shades and designs, painting their faces 
and rubbing their, glasses (all the better 
for you, my dear); and many men and 
many women have been working early 
and late for the bookeeller’s month—we 
beg pardon, we mean for your month— 
and now you may hear the good words 
and true of that Bishop whose praise is in 
all the churches, as he summons the young 
men and the maidens to appear before the 
Bishop and Shepherd of their souls, and 
before His people, to make an individual 
confession of the faith inte which they 
were baptized ; and the Parks have received 
their spring dressing, and been brushed up; 
for the year; and the trees in the suburbs 
have donned their delicate suits, for the: 
trees of our towns are as fresh and as fair 
as the trees of the wood when they push 
forth the young buds at their appointed 
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judges. So, we repeat, it was a wise regu- 
‘lesion that fixed this month of May for 
the period of your visit to London. 

By this time we presume our country 
cousins have gone back quietly to the 
places from whence they came, having 
seen al] the sights to be seen, heard all 
the best preachers, and did the Hall, how 
many times, we wonder? No one can com- 
plain of a lack of opportunity for entering 
within its walls, as nearly twenty different 
societies have held their anniversary meet- 
ings between April and the end of May 
at Exeter Hall.* For the information 
of those who may never have been for- 
tunate enough to attend one of thee 
nivetings, let us add that, so great is the 
desire for admittance, and so large the 
numbers attending, that two hours is the 
average time of waiting before the doors 
are opened by persons desirous of obtaining 
good situations. But let no one grudge 
the time or the trouble, for neither in nor 
out of London is there a parallel sight; 
words are worthless, description fails, the 
influence of so great a mass of men and 
women sympathising with, and listening 
to, such momentous subjects, can never be, 
even in the faintest degree, realized but by 
the spectator himeelf. 

The favourite meetings, by which term 
we mean those which obtain the largest 
support and are attended by the greatest 
numbers, are—the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the Church Missionary, the 
Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews, the Churclg Pastoral Aid, tho 
liondon City Mission, the Sunday School 
Union, and last, but far from least, the 
Ragged School Union. Sometimes—we 
are glad to add, only occasionally —two of 
these meetings are held in the same day, 
when, not unfrequently, very energetic 
and wonderfully-constituted individuals 
attend the morning and evening gather- 
ings; no slight undertaking, you will say, 
when we add that, should such a circum- 
stance occur on the day the Jews’ meeting 
is held, the determined listener must have 
been at her post outside the Hall by seven 
or half-past seven at the latest, as the door 
en at nine; and, recollect, the crowd 
which clusters like bees round the mouth 


aes anata datareader acetal ee alt EEE 

* Thirty-four minor societies have beld anni- 
versary meetings elsewhere—either at St. James's 
Hall, Wittts’s Rooms, or Hanover-syuare, 
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(and a acts small mouth itis, gg 
Kixeter came, most probably, a di 
tance of two, three, or four iby pa 
some of the many suburbs of the metra- 
polis—which, aHowing an hour forthe 
journey, and a similar period for breakfast 
and adorning, drags the lady in question 
from her quiet slumbers somewhere about 
five o'clock A.M. 

This Jewish regurblictyed TRA tee by the 
way, is always particularly interesting, 
from the excellent singing of the yqung 
Jewish converts, which lasts for about an 
hour before the speaking commences—will, 
probably, be over about three P.M, when. 
our heroine, if determined to be present at 
the evening meeting, rushes off to one or 
other of the many excellent refreshment 
rooms to be found in the Strand, comforts 
and strengthens her material framework, 
returns to her post, and once more be- 
comes & petitioner at the doors for admit- 
tance. Once upon a time we were per- 
suaded to do the Hall twice in one day, 
and for ever, and for evermore, we intend 
to keep to that text, and to say once, and 
once only! Not only is the tax physically 
too much, but much time is consumed in 
those unavoidable delays incidental to ob- 
taining admittance to such meetings. Very 
many women make a practice of carrying 
work, slippers, embroidery, and we know 
not what else! but for what exact purpose 
—unless it were a womanly way of hinting 
to long, dreary speakers (for such find their 
way even on to the platform of Exeter Hall) 
how little interest their remarks create— 
we know not; but it is a rare piece of ab- 
surdity, of which no sensible woman is 
ever guilty. 

Exeter Hall, so well known to so many 
thousands, was only completed in 1881. 
As late as 1829 the Strand was deformed 
by an ill-shapen, clumsy building, called 
Exeter ‘Change, where was a menagerie 
where the wild beasts were lions of the 
town quite as much as those of the Tower. 
When it was determined to pull down the 
old Change and widen the street, several 
persons of influence in the religious world 
proposed a scheme for building a large: 
edifice, which should contain rooms of 
different sizes, to be appropriated excln- 
sively to the uses of religions and benevo- 
lent societies, especially for their anniver- 
sary meetings, with committee-rooms and 
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officas for several societies whose apart-| sat down in it as if to rest, and then, in a 


ments were at that time crowded in houses 
taken for the purpose. The Great Hall is 
ninety feet broad by one hundred and 
thirt ht long, and forty-eight high; it 
will hold in the body between four and five 
thousand people, while the platform will 
accommodate five hundred more. The 
number of tickets issued is always greater 
than the Hall will contain, the average of 
fons unable to attend being nearly uni- 
orm; but on the first of June, 1848, a 
very remarkable mistake was made—ten 
thousand tickets were issued in conse- 
quence of the unsettled state of the weather, 
when it was calculated that only half the 
number would attend, which number the 
Hall could but just accommodate. The 
meeting was for promoting Christian union 
among the different religious bodies in this 
country, and so important was the great 
er felt to be, that, after the smaller 

all had been filled by the overflowings 
from the Great Hall, some fifteen hundred 
persons adjourned to Queen Street Chapel. 

Haydon has given us a very graphic 
account of the effect of a first visit to 
Exeter Hall, to which he went most 
unwillingly, believing the scene would be 
one of a very common-place character. 
The time was 1840, the occasion the great 
meeting of delegates for the abolition of 
slavery and the slave-trade throughout the 
world. He says, “After I reached the 
room, in a few minutes an unaffected 
man got up and informed the meeting that 
Thomas Clarkson would attend shortly; 
he begged no tumultuous applause would 
greet his entrance, as his infirmities were 
great, and he was too nervous to bear, 
without risk of injury to his health, any 
such expressions of their good feeling 
towards him. The friend who addressed 
them was Joseph Sturge ; in a few minutes 
the aged Clarkson came in, bent and grey, 
Jeaning on Joseph Sturge for support, and 
approached, with feeble and tottering steps, 
the middle of the convention. I had never 
seen him before, nor had most of the 
foreigners present, and the anxiety to look 
on him betrayed by all was exceedingly 
sincere and unaffected. Immediately be- 
hind Clarkson were his daughter-in-law, 
the widow of hia son, and his little grand. 
son. Aided by Joseph Stuorge and his 
daughter, Clarkson mounted to the chair, 


feeble and tender voice, appealed to the 
assembly for a few minutes’ meditation be- 
fore he opened the convention. The vener- 
able old) man put his hand simply to his 
forehead, as if in prayer, and the whole 
assembly followed his example; for ® 
minute there was the most intense silence 
I ever felt. Having inwardly uttered a 
short prayer, he was again helped up, and 
bending forward, leaning on the table, he 
spoke to the great assembly as a patriarch 
standing near the grave, or as a kind father 
who felt an interest for his children. Every 
word he uttered was from his heart—he 
spoke tenderly, tremulously. 

‘* After solemnly urging the members to 
persevere till the last, till slavery was ex- 
tinct, lifting up his arm, and pointing to 
Heaven (his face quivering with emotion), 
he ended by saying, ‘May the Supreme 
Ruler of all human events, at whose dis- 
posal are not only the hearts but the intel- 
lects of men—may He, in His abundant 
mercy, guide your councils and give His 
blessing upon your labours.’ There was a 
pause for a moment, and then, without an 
interchange of thought or even of look, 
the whole of this vast meeting, men and 
women, said, in a tone of subdued and deep 
feeling, ‘Amen! amen!’ 

“‘ To the reader not present, it is scarcely 
possible to convey, withoyt affectation, the 
effect on the imagination of one who, like 
myself, had never attended benevolent 
meetings, had no notion of such deep sin- 
cerity in any body of, men, or of the awful 
and unaffected piety of the class I had been 
brought amongst. I have seen the most 
afflicting tragedies, imitative and real; but 
never did I witness, in life or in drama, so 
deep, so touching, so pathetic an effect 
produced on any great assembly as by the 
few unaffected, unsophisticated, natural, and. 
honest words of this aged and agitated 
person. The women wept; the men shook 
off their tears, unable to prevent their 
flowing; for myself, I was so affected and 
so astonished, that it was many minutes 
before I recovered sufficiently to perceive 
the moment of interest I had longed for 
had come to pass—and this was the moment 
I immediately chose for the picture.” 

If those persons who speak of Exeter 
Hall ranters, and sneer at what they are 
pleased to call clap-trap, would pay usa 
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visit on any of the great occasions already 
enumerated, and exercise half the honesty 
of Haydon, we know that we must have 
the same report of the matter as that given 
by the great painter, for, though the sub- 
jects discussed may not always be of such 
world wide or of such thrilling interest as 
the then all-engrossing topic of slavery, 
we promise them such 8 sight, such cheers, 
and such speeches, that none shall go dis. 
appointed away. 

Let such a one, if he can, imagine the 
night of the Ragged School meeting, when 
the representatives of the 160 ragged 
schools of this metropolis are assembled. 
Let him fancy, if he can, the 3,000 volun- 
tary teachers and the 360 paid teachers, 
who form the large proportion of this great 
multitude that no man can number, the 
remainder of the mass being formed by 
subscribers to these valuable schools. Let 
him think of the hours, the days, the weeks 
of patient labour that have been bestowed 
upon many outcast children, gathered from 
foul alleys and still fouler homes; let him, 
if he dare, think what London would have 
been but for this band of devoted men and 
women, and let him cease for ever to deride 
such gatherings and to mock such work. 
Knowing, as we do, the reality of the pro- 
gress made by these teachers, we always 
count it a great privilege to be one of their 
number at the annual meeting—albeit, the 
room is so crowded that temper and toes 
are both sorely tried. But who would not 
suffer that, and a grent deal more than 
that, to hear those three cheers for Shaftes- 
bury, the good, patie, liberal president of 
nearly, if not of all, the ragged schools in 
London? Who would not suffer somewhat 
to hea? his vigorous, hopeful, suggestive 
speech, and join in the mingled laughter 
and approbation which invariably follow 
the verses, manufactured for the occasion, 
by Councillor Payne? Yes, kind cousins, 
you may return to your hamlets and vales 
in wie the holiday is over both for you 
and for us. The world, perhaps, laughs at 
us both; but we both know that the work 
is earnest, the work is real, that rowers 
like sometimes to rest on their oars, and 
look one another in the face. Let us all 
pull now, pull together, and pull steadily; 
perhaps we may meet again next May, and 
report progress to each other in Exeter Hall. 

Qe M.S. R. 
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NEARLY allied to the question, “ Can wa 
live on 3004 a-year?™ or rather following 
closely on it, are the other questions, “What 
shall we wear?” ‘“ What shall we eat?” It 
might be, no doubt, exceedingly pleasant if 
we could put those very prosaic and com- 
mon-place inquiries from us; if we could 
refer the one to the mistress of the ward- 
robe, and the other to the steward of the 
household; or, in the absence of any such 
very dignified officials, if we could even send 
our orders to Mrs. Harricot, presiding over 
the larder and kitchen range; and Mise Sar- 
cenet, in her elegant West-end wareroome, 
without any misgiving as to the bills likely 
to be sent in at Christmas. But, however 
strange it may appear, the prevailing cus- 
toms, habits, modes in our dress, tables, 
appointments, &c., really do affect those 
least who seem to be placed more imme- 
diately within their influence; in other 
words, it is exactly on the outéide of ‘ the 
fashionable circles” that fashion exercises 
her most baneful influence. 

It is a very easy matter to sit down and 
laugh at all the absurdities which she dio- 
tates. Bonnets hanging on tho shoulders, 
or hats perched on the extreme top of the 
head; petticoats draggling half a yard in 
the mud, or inflated like balloons, and 
elevated six inches above the ancle, form 
capital subjects for pen or pencil; but it is 
not at all so easy to lay down any rule by 
which rational, sensible, well-judging people 
can avoid all that isridiculous in “ fashion- 
able attire,” and yet steer clear of adopting 
what is still more ridiculous in “ unfashion- 
able.” Now, we must confess we have never 
met a person whom we could thoroughly re- 
spect and love who was perfectly insensible to 
ridicule. Ina matterof right or wrong, well- 
principled people brave it; but in a matter 
of mere taste, custom, &c., it is only in 
general those who are seeking notoriety— 
who wish to be distinguished for something, 
however trifling —who like observation, 
were it but for the tie of a shoe-string—it 
is only those who will voluntarily accept 
the eneer for the sake of “doing what pl 
please;” and if both sexes possess th 
dislike to expose themselves to pontempt 





% 
* Seo the Evauisawoman’s Downetio Magi~ 
zing, page 363, Vol. VIL 
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where the occasion is not worth it, we must 
allow it to be but natural that the keener 
feeling on the subject belongs to the weaker. 
We rather like this; perhaps we regard and 
gsteem really strong-minded women too 
much to be very well satisfied with their 
eounterfeit, We love her who can nurse 
her child through a fever without a daily 
fit of hysterics, or who can wear a shabby 
bonnet rather than go in debt, without re- 
fasing to go to church lest the neighbours 
shonld laugh; but we have no affection 
whatever for her who keeps a hungry baby 
waiting for food because it is good to teach 
it endurance, or wears the ugly rural bes 
and ill-made gown to ‘show that she does 
not care what people think.” No; and we 
not only love, but respect, our first-men- 
tioned sisters all the more for buying the 
pretty bonnet as soon as she can, and don’t 
think that a becoming garment by an 

means denotes a weak head, or that an ill- 
os ae attire betokens o well-repulated 


Now let paople write, talk, lecture, satirise 
as they may, it cannot be denied that, what- 
ever be the prevailing mode in attire, let it 
intrinsically be ever so absurd, it will never 
look as ridioulous as another, as any other, 
which, however convenient, comfortable, or 
even becoming, is totally opposite in style 
to that generally worn. Five-and-twenty 
years ago, a lady in the present fashion 
would have been a sight to stare at, and 
yet the sleeves and bonnets of that day 
were not a bit more rational. No; not 
even “the cottage,” now so much deplored 
as among departed elegancies—the “ cot- 
tage,” projecting like a coal-scuttle, and re- 
ducing ths fair wearer to the necessity of 
keeping her head in a perpetual motion 
from right to left to avoid the dangers on 
either side, effectually shut out by the straw 
or satin blinkers. Five-and-twenty years 
before that, either of the two costumes 
would have been equally absurd, and yet 
now we cannot refrain from laughter, nor 
indeed scarcely from incredulity, at the pic- 
tures of our mothers or grandmothers with 
crop heads and waists under their armpits, 
and are tempted to think that all the por- 
trait painters of that day must have been 
varicaturists, and wilfully exaggerated the 
hideous costume, to show us what freaks 
Jashion is capable of. There is nothing 
strange in this, The eye grows accus- 
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tomed to that which is continually before 
it, and it is perfectly in accordance with 
ali known rules of our physical and moral 
nature that violent contrast should be dis- 
agreeable, absurd, and even revolting. 

This being the case, all the weight of 
“‘common sense,” and it is uncommonly 
heavy at times, will not prevail to drive even 
a small minority, merely for the sake of 
showing their superiority, into anything 
like a complete abandonment of the dictates 
of fashion. It is quite possible that the in- 
convenience and absurdity of the toga was 
much commented on in ancient Rome, and 
we feel tolerably certain that the Druids 
lectured, and the bards composed satirical 
verses, on the picture-covered bodies of our 
ancestors; but it took a long time to cur- 
tail the drapery in the one case, or amplify 
it in the other, and philosophers and priests 
were obliged to bear with the folly of their 
pupils or disciples as best they might. And 
so it is now. Fashions must be “ brought 
out,” and wax, and reign, and wane, and 
disappear, all gradually ; and we must go 
along with them to a certain extent, and 
learn that that ‘‘ certain extent” 1s, after all, 
the test of true wisdom in this case as in 
most others, and that “moderation in all 
things” is the best text to apply for the re~ 
gulation, no less of dress than of religion, 
politics, amusement, business, or any other 
of the affairs of life. 

We feel little doubt that numbers of our 
readers are ready to exclaim, “ Give us this 
moderation! For any sake, curtail the cir- 
cumference of our hoops without forcing us 
into Bloomer trousex., or plunging us into 
the draggle tails which preceded the present 
mode.” “Give us,” will all rational females 
say, “ give us attire neat, modest, 4nd be- 
coming, and rescue us—for here lies the 
real gist of the business—rescue us from 
the ruinous expense entailed by the present 
monstrosities in dress.” Yes, this is the im- 
portant point; this is the question of read 
consequence, that fashion at present is not 
merely absurd and ridiculous—for custom 
reconciles us, a8 we have said, to this—but 
that it is bringing misery into many a home, 
curtailing the comforts of many a family, 
threatening with ruin numberless respectable 
persone, and contributing to the moral de. 
gradation—for habits of extravagance are 
a moral degradation—of half the female 
population. 
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And it is, just as remarked, on the out- 
akirts of actual “ fashionable life,” on the 
boundary line of the “ higher circles,” that 
these evils are felt ; for the lady who counts 
her “ pin-money” by hundreds or thousands 
is comparatively safe from any pecuniary 
inconvenience arising from the necessity of 
a double quantity of silk to make a gown; 
and if she be extravagant, it is no doubt 
her natural disposition, which would be in- 
dulged even if we returned to the tight 
skirt of fifty years since. But the “lady” 
who is endeavouring on 8001, or even 600/ 
a-year, to pay her baker, and her butcher, 
and her grocer; to send ler boys to school 
with clean shirts and whole jackets; to keep 
her girls in neat frocks and tidy shoes, and 
to make—and why should she not like to 
make ?—-a respectable, aye, and a fashion- 
able appearance herself—she, who is en- 
deavouring to make the most of her hus- 
band’s income, and to look well to the 
“ways of the household”—it is upon her 
the burden falls (and it is not a light one). 
And this is to be either met and combated 
With true wisdom and philosophy, or suf- 
fered to eink her into a shabby, dawdling 
drudge; pinching the children’s appstites, 
and curtailing the servants’ wages, that she 
may astonish the eyes, and perhaps the 
nerves, of her friends once or twice a week 
by the splendour of her appearance. It is 
she who must resolve that she will be neat, 
and only neat ; elegant, though the elegance 
consists in having no more than what is well 
chosen and becoming; fashionable, though 
the fashion is only represented by not run- 
ning into the oppositt extreme of the pre- 
vailing taste—and to do even this, how 
much economy will be required !—or fine 
and costly at the expense of comfort, of 
leisure, of real neatness and elegance, 
almost of decency and self-respect. This 
is not a fanciful picture. It is notorious 
that women in the middle class, to meet 
the demands of finery which they con- 
sider themselves bound to have, have 
voluntarily relinquished the comfort of an 
additional servant, and descended to servile 
drudgery, depriving themselves of time for 
mental improvement or necessary recrea- 
tion; that they have been constrained to 
remove their children fram good schools, 
and intrast them to the incapacity of fourth 
or fifth-rate teachers; that they do reduce 
in their households the proper and neces- 
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naa coneumption of meat, drink, and fuel, 
and that husbands muat submit to this 
rather than incur bills that oannot be paid. 
Nay, we have very little hesitation in saying 
that the entire wardrobe of many a female 
who carries about with ber visiting or shop- 
ping perhaps fifty pounds’ worth of ail 
lace, and jewellery, is scarcely in that con- 
dition of appropriate neatness und elegance 
which it ought to be. 

Now, dear sisters (for I don’t think the 
gentlemen have much to do with this, ex- 
cept in the case of the bills), what will you 
do? It appears to our poor wisdom to be 
a case in which, like many others in the 
world, much of the difficulty might be met 
by a firm determination, in the first in- 
stance, to do what is right. Depend upon 
it, convenience, expediency, possibility, ne- 
cessity, are all of them of minor importance 
to this little word “right.” Perhaps this 
is old-fashioned. As old, at least, it is as 
the days when Israel's daughters brought 
their jewels to Moses for the ornamenting 
of the tabernacle. This “right,” though 
dress appear but one of the trifles of life's 
business, considered in the abstract, yet, as 
consequences flow from it of importance 
impossible to be over-calculated, bring it 
to this test. Recollect that “right” does 
not mean exactly what you can afford 
without the griping parsimony alluded to; 
that it does not even mean what you can 
afford without any parsimony at all, or 
without any fear of debt; that it is not 
always comprehended in the word “can,” 
nor even in “‘may;” that, to understand 
precisely what it does mean, you muat take 
a comprehensive view of your state, station, 
position, circumstances, duties, and privi- 
leges, and, perhaps, give a little more real 
thonght, and less fancy, to the subject of 
dress than you have ever done before. We 
feel certain that a woman who reflects on 
it in this manner will be the better for the 
consideration. It is not merely the taking 
up of an old bonnet to consider even s- 
riously whether you can afford a now; 
whether the priee may not be given with- 
out being deducted at that present time 
from something else ; it is “ae consid 
alone whether yon can buy a flo 
or 8 plain, or = of these partial questions; 
it is a contemplation of any ea and all 
other affairs of life, apart Q conjanc- 
tion, are to form altogether that. steady line 
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of consistent conduct and conversation which 
make up the character of a person of sense, 
a gentlewoman, and a Christian. 
emember, as an assistance towards find- 
ing out this “ right,” that there are not only 
our own home comforts and proprieties to 
be thought of, but that there are charity, 
public and private, philanthropy, the public 
good, the well-being of society, the service 
ef God, the salvation of our souls; our in- 
fluence, our example, our authority, our just 
claims to respect, all these, and nothing we 
do is so small that it will not affect, in some 
degree, all or some of these. Remember 
the claims on your time, your talents, your 
affections; remember the world around you 
and the world to come; the world around, 
with all its wants and cares, its woes, its 
pleasures, its miseries, and its happiness, 
and the world to come, which is to be for 
us what we have made it in this. 
And pray what has all this to do with 
crinoline? A vast deal. It is generally 
brought as a reproach to the female intel- 
lect that it has but little of this faculty of 
“‘ comprehensiveness ;” and that, though a 
““well-regulated woman” (gentlemen are 
fond of this phrase) will know pretty well 
what to do or what to say in this or that 
particular instance, she is seldom capable 
of taking in a subject in all its bearings. 
With all due deference, we think that the 
fact of knowing pretty well what to say or 
do in varied instances presupposes a good 
deal of this “‘ comprehensiveness ;” and we 
might take the trouble of proving this, but 
that we fear to offend against the prejudice 
‘to “ logic in petticoats,” and that about those 
game garments we have yet so much to say 
that space forbids, But the necessity for 
cultivating this ‘‘comprehensiveness” is the 
very thing we wish to inculcate as a means 
to the end to be obtained, be that end only 
the curtailing of our superfluous flounces. 
For remember that these superfluous flounces 
may be curtailed for many reasons but the 
right one. You may have a very pretty 
foot, = dear friend, and wish to show it, 
and find the drapery rather in the way; or 
you may have an ugly one (mind, I don’t 
gay you have), and wish to hide it, and find 
the necessity of raising the flounces from 
the mud inconvenient ; or you may be tall, 
and wish to curtail your height, or short, 


and fear looking dowdyish; or, indeed, you | good 


may very laudably wish to save the price 
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of certain ells of silk, or velvet, or cash- 
mere; but you will perceive, if you are the 
reasonable creature I give you credit for 
being, that these are all little motives, little, 
trifling, present, individual causes, and, 
having the general good of the female com- 
munity at heart, we would say, go farther 
than these—look a-head, look around. 
When you, then, a reasonable woman, 
consider this subject of dress (do not allow 
any one to persuade you that women have 
nothing to do with “ reasou” or ‘ reason- 
ing,” although I admit it would be very 
pleasant to be able to leave it to the men, 
along with those other ‘“‘ unimportant topics 
of religion and politics”)—-when you con- 
sider this subject, and take, as already 
said, a comprehensive view of it, you will 
have put yourself in a safer path, and 
done more to relieve your sisters from the 
“trammels” of fashion than if you had 
delivered a lecture on costume to a crowded 
audience for every one of the three hun- 
dred and sixty five nights of a given year. 
For, take the different things mentioned in 
connexion with it, and see how they will 
avail to regulate this. If you be bene- 
volent, will you encroach on your charity 
purse, merely that you may buy a fine 
gown or a new shawl? If you be anxious 
for the general good of society, will you 
curtail your means of benefiting it, merely 
that you may widen your hoops? If you 
love to cultivate your own mind, or delight 
in the instruction of these less favoured, 
will you waste many precious hours in 
arranging a head-dress or selecting a set 
of ribands? If you wish to do as you 
would be done by, will you assist in hurry- 
ing a dressmaker to her grave, in order to 
have any number of new garments within 
any time, for auy possible occasion? or 
will you hunt for cheap workwomen and 
help to reduce the price of labour to those 
to whom labour is life? If you will not 
do all, or any, of these wicked things—we 
will say something which, in the language 
of ‘‘ fashion,” may be considered stronger, 
these paltry, wretched, vulgar things—we 
may say, without hesitation, that the re- 
sult in your case will be that dress on your 
person will be not only the attire of a 
gentlewoman, but the index of good taste, 
good feeling, and good principle. Of that 
taste which teaches a woman that if 
she cannot, or, indeed, ought not to out- 
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rage the prevailing taste by something 
diametrically opposite, she may and ought 
to keep something within it. If she cannot 
take three or four breadths out of her 
skirt, she may at least take one or two. 
If she cannot have her bonuet quite as 
large as she could wish, neither need she 
have it altogether as small as “ fashion” 
permits. Of that good feeling which 
inculcates in a modest woman the pro- 
priety of appearing in a mode which 
shall neither attract observation for its 
newness nor the reverse; and of that good 
principle which will enable her to wear 
her garments without fear of any twinges 
of conscience. 

Depend upon it, you can afford to be 
laughed at for liking a pretty dress, aye, 
and insisting on its being a fashionable 
shape too, if you know that it was “right” 
to buy it, and that it was purchased 
“rightly ;” and you can equally afford to 
be sneered at for not having it, if you 
know that it would not have been “ right” 
to get it. You can bear jests on ‘‘crino- 
line,” if you know that yours is rather 
within the limits than without. If your 
bonnets, hats, boots, are just sufficiently in 
the fashion” not to be temarkable, you 
can look at those inimitable caricatures 
without being materially affected. You 
can endeavour to have them as neat, useful, 
and convenient as she will permit, and do 
more by such a line of conduct for the 
removal of all absurdities than a pano- 
rama of caricatures, however admirable they 
may be. 

Perhaps my dear*readers would like a 
few practical hints on this subject of dress, 
althopgh we should prefer leaving it to 
their own good sense? There are but 
very few indeed which we think worth 
giving, In the first place, avoid frippery. 

multitude of pipings, and quillings, and 
trimmings—let your milliner say what she 
may—are never elegant, and tend to no 
purpose but the swelling of her bill. In 
the next place, keep—we must reiterate 
this—always within the boundary line of 
“fashion ;” never be persuaded to venture 
to the extreme. If you are not personally 
very elegant, you will be ridiculous in 
doing #0; if you are, you cannot esca 
the charge of vanity. Asa third role, let 
all your dress conform. If you cannot 
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thing be equally simple. For the last, 
employ the best workwomen and pay them 
well, or resolve to make every article you 
wear yourself. 

As to crinoline, poor crinoline! I do not 
know how we are to get rid of it. Like 
other abuses, we suppose it must be re- 
formed gradually. Violent measures, we 
see, do not answer. Sweeping censures 
against “‘ bonnets down the back” sent the 
hats up to the top of the head. Bitter 
remarks on the scavenger-acting trains 
gave us red petticoats and Balmoral boots. 

orkscrew riuglets and curls, @ la sausage, 
were hooted at and laughed at, until they 
fell into rolls and puffers, which soil the 
collarettes and grease the necks of the 
wearers. So, in reference to crinoline, we 
had better, perhaps, inculcate the virtues 
of economy, of propriety, of humility, of 
unobtrusiveness, of neatness, of cleanliness, 
and leave it to do battle with those as long 
a8 it can. 
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A lavish planet reigned when she was born, 
And made her of such kindred mould to heaven, 
She seems more heaven than ours. 

DRYDEN. 

On the following day, the prattling mul- 
titude of young scholars were debating 
under the trees, inhaling the fragrant morn- 
ing air. The noisy groups could talk ot 
nothing but the arrival of their new com- 
panion; of the carriage with the armorial 
bearings, of the lady’s beautiful dress, and 
the footman’s livery. The old porteress, 
who had made a vow of chastity, had cer- 
tainly not made one of silence; she had 
related the great events of the night before, 
and the great combats she had fought, and 
her not inglorious defeat ; everything was 
known and reported by a hundred mouths 
and a thousand tongues. Thoy now ga- 
thered round a nun who, they supposed, 
knew all about the new-comer. 

‘‘ What is her name ?” said they to her, 
crying all ont at once. 

“Her name, my children, I don't know 
yet,” softly said the sister, motioning with 
her hand to allay the tumult; “ but I saw 
her yesterday with Madame, and she had 
Pair bien mignon.”* 


* The French word “mignon” eeeeeeneet 


afford everything equally costly, let every- | snesn'-yawny) is hardly to be translated into Eng- 
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“ Mignon! Mignon !” repeated the chil- 
Gren, jumping from place to place, and 
then running to retail the news, which 
soon went the round of the large court- 
yard. 

And the name of Mignon was in every 
langhing moouth. 

he favourite parrot, who was enthroned 
on her mahogany perch on the steps at the 
top of the parlour (and what convent is 
thoutits parroquetor parrot ?)—the parrot 
aid not fail to retain the name which she 
heard resounding on all sides and in every 
tone of voice ; and, when the lady superior 
showed herself on the first step, holding by 
the hand the young girl, whom we scarcely 
saw last evening by the last rays of the 
setting sun, the handsome bird, leaning 
forward and balancing itself on its frail sup- 
port, flew on the superior’s shoulder, and 
repeated, in a clear and distinct voice, 
* Mignon! Mignon!” 

ie Yes, it must be Mignon!” repeated the 
children, jumping and clapping their hands. 

And, truly, the name seemed to belong 
to the young boarder ! 

* Sister,” said the superior to one of the 
nuns who came up to her, “ I was thinking 
of a name to give our little friend; for hers 
is Thérése, like mine, and, according to our 
custom, in order to avoid confusion, we 
ought to call her by some other.” 

“‘ Mignon !” again said the parrot, in a 
caressing voice. 

“ Mignon, Mignon !” exclaimed the chil- 
dren, looking at the beautiful young girl, 
who remained calm and smiling on the first 
step, still clinging to the superior’s pro- 
tecting hand. 

“ Well, my child,” said Madame, smiling, 
and looking pleasantly at Thérese, “it ap 
da that you are to be called Mignon; 

re are some little hearts, you see, which 
ask only to love you.” 

And certain it is that the good nun, the 

dren, the parrot, and the echoes which 
repeated the name of Mignon, pronounced 
that word which answered best to the love- 
able nature which we shall never be able 
to paint so well as by this pe ae word, im- 
mortalized already by art and poetry. 

On & warm summer's evening, have you 


Ce nae cameeeeetnian MARNE tence anenane 
lish. It means sweet, and pretty, and amiable, 
and everything elee which goes to make a pleasing 
on. Liair. may be tmnaslated, 

way, “St eupresaion.’ 
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never gathered on the road a bunch of 
wild roses, drooping, beaten down by the 
rain, trembling before the storm, broken 
by the heat of the day? The bruised 
stalk was languishing and faded, when, for 
pity’s sake, the night before, you softly 
placed it in a glass of pure water, and 
the following day, on first awaking, 
what saw you? Was it not the wild 
rose? Its white stars looked at you 
smilingly, and in the midst of each there 
twinkled a golden pistil, crowned with the 
stamen’s luminous rays; buds, covered with 
dew, born in the night, and overflowing 
now with life, still spread their flowers; the 
green and vigorous stems, laden with bean- 
tiful diamond drops, develop themselves ; 
an indescribable perfume, sweet and subtle, 
proceeds from the calyx in the young 
shoots, and from the very essence of the 
already loved shrub. was it with 
Mignon! She was the tired branch, 
gathered in the evening by the good 
nuns, and already reviving in a more 
genial atmosphere. And the trace of the 
storm might still be seen on her features, 
which were as pure as those of the wild 
rose.* 

The unbecoming and too short dress of 
the night before had been changed for the 
long robe, which left her graceful figure at 
perfect liberty, and gave all its natural 
elegance to her deportment; ler heavy 
bonnet, shaded by a green veil, had disap- 
peared, and torrents of brown hair, gilded 
by the first rays of the morning sun, 
streamed from her forehead, and, falling on 
her alabaster temples, united in one large 
plait rolled underneath, and by its own 
weight rested behind her head, as yon may 
often see in the profile of Grecian medals. 

Although the fineness and regularity of 
her features, the perfect elegance of her 
figure, the delieate proportions of her ex- 
tremities, the easy attitude of unrestraint, 
might have furnished an unexceptionable 
model to the sculptor able to appreciate 
and seize the beauty of this charming 
figure, placed as if on 2 pedestal, at the 
highest point of the garden—yet all this 
loveliness was not the secret of the feeling 


* Burns, the great national peet of Scotland, 
iy sweetly sung of female lovelingas aad 
P i—_ 
The op’king gowan, wat wi’ dew, 
Wao purer is thas NenaisOt | 
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which Mignon kindled in every breast, 
even as the vervain scatters its perfume 
to the winds. The secret was in the 
expression of this beantiful face. It was 
the frank and open mind that shone in 
those large blue eyes—which Groeuze has 
80 well represented—and breathed through 
her smiling lips, It was the soul, beating 
in the very fingers of those little hunds, 
held out towards her new companions. It 
was love, pure and infinite love, which 
beamed in that rare nature, and whose 
powerful charm reached to the very depths 
of those young hearts. 

But is one still allowed to place the at- 
tractions of the mind above those of the 
body ? Did you reproach the narrator with 
invention—of uniting every perfection 
and all the charms of the ideal in a child’s 
face—we should say that it was, perhaps, 
the privilege, if not the mission, of art to 
conceive and celebrate this natural grace 
and goodness, softening those sad realities 
which often offend innocent eyes. 

Have we not seen enough of those de- 
spairingly-truthfal portraits, whiose hor- 
rible nakedness and fearful evils poets and 
artists alike have exposed to our view? 

An admirable instrument exists which 
reproduces, almost like a mirror, the fea- 
tures. How is it that it sometimes gives 
to the most beautiful fuce but a lifeless 
mask and an afflicting materialism? It is 
because it takes no heed of anything ex- 
cept the form, and because the image has 
not penetrated the artist's and thinker's 
soul ere it has been reflected in a frame. 
The writer, who eXecutes, in this hard, 
insensible manner, the pictures from which 
we wjsh to turn away our eyes, what is he 
dut one of these instruments ? 

Whilst merciful Nature hides its ruins 
under flowers, and shows us a beauty al- 
ways fresh and new, the poet of reality 
disinters the dead bodies, makes us count 
and touch the worms which crawl in the 
midst of this corruption, for he remembers 
not the soul which has flown away. 

us shun those repulsive pictures. 
Let us look for consolation in the recollec- 
tiens of natural goodness. Let us bless 
the divine loveliness which shines in com- 
panionship with moral beauty. Let us 
gaiee ourselves to Heaven by the contem- 
plation of this sweet creature, who seems 
as if she were descending thence. Let us 


if 


listen to that voice which has retained the 
sound of the music of the skies. 

In spite of the aberrations and heresies 
of taste—in spite of the bad taste and in- 
fatuation of the multitude—what are the 
images which speak to every heart, and 
remain in our fondest recollections? They 
are ideal conceptions, in which the soul 
seems to absorb and annihilate matter. It 
is the “ Beatrice” of Dante, the “Ma 
donna” of Murillo, the “ Mignon,” aspiring 
to Heaven, of Ary Scheffer, the “ Divine 
Angel” of Paul Delaroche; creations al. 
most celestial, which extend our, horizon, 
and emancipate us, through the wondrous 
power of their conception, from the heavy 
weight of our cares and earthly bondage. 

Pardon, then, my much-loved Mignon, 
her beauty, grace, her indescribable charm, 
her irresistible fascination; let her de- 
scend the steps as the angel, with her 
white wings, descended Jacob’s ladder; let 
this sweet vision mingle itself amidst the 
groups of the living and make these young 
hearts vibrate, which already feel her sym~ 
pathising intluence; let this ray from 
Heayen light up the sombre arbour of 
plane-trees, mingled with the ethereal 
morning air. 

Mignon bent her beautiful face with 
respect towards the superior, who em- 
braced her, and went down the steps, 
smiling and happy, resting her hand on 
her heart. 

“Thank you,” said she; “I shall love 
you all like sisters,” 

And she held out her hand to the great 
girls and kissed the little ones, whilst 
many of them clung to her dress, waiting 
for their turn, and crying out— 

“And me, Mignon! and me, Mignon 

And the eee nuns, who were standing 
aside, seemed quite moved at this touching 
and affecting scene—as is everything that 
is natural and sincere. 

She must have suffered much, then, 
this poor and charming creature, that she 
looked with such heavenly delight on 
these high walls, these stern shades, these 
unknown figures, and already loved the 
place of refuge ay much as many new 
comers had thought it « prison or = tomb. 

What, Mignon! have you already 
heard the voice of deceit? Have you 


been surprised by s look of treachery ? 
Have you been tened with shamefal 


hed 
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treatment, that you should think yourself 
free in this asylam—that you should listen 
with such ecstacy to these-innocent little 
voices—that you should see yourself in 
these ene feabrcay you should take 
refuge 80 dently in your new sisters’ 
arms ? 

What, Mignon, do you already know 
—you who are so young—that hatred and 
envy may lie hidden under a lace veil or a 
eilk dress, that yeu should attach yourself 
so hopefully to a nun’s robe? What has 
it told you—this deceitful world—yon, 
who have scarcely entered on life, that 
fi should find yourself so happy in avoid- 

g it? With what bitterness has it al- 
ready defiled your young recollections ? 

However, Mignon's thin figure rose in 
the midst of her companions as a poplar 
waves its branches amongst the willows. 
They commenced walking; Mignon went 
the round of the large court-yard, learning 
and remembering the mame of each boarder, 
and never making a mistake; seeking 
those faces which attracted her, bringing 
those to her whom timidity, or some other 
feeling, kept at a distance; and all soon 
felt the charm of her influence. 


GRAZIELLA. 


Not seldom is the soul depress’d 
Whilst tearleas is the eye; 
For there are woes that wring the breast 
When fveling’s fount is dry. 
A. A. Warts. 


At the turn of a walk, she found a little 
creature cowering at the foot of a tree, 
sorrowfully stripping off the leaves from 
the fallen branches of the plane-trees, and 
apparently quite a stranger to all the ex- 
citement that was around her. 

She did not appear to be more than 
twelve years old; her features were 
shrunken, her skin dull, her large, hollow, 
and languishing eyes stamped with a pro- 
found sorrow, her dress soiled with dust, 
her hands all earthy, her countenance em- 


barrassed. 
‘* Who is this poor child ?” said Mignon, 
stopping before her with astonishment. 
“It is Graziella—it is the dumb child,” 


said her companions, hurrying her away; 

“she is sananty. and so they leave her.” 
“But why ?’ said Mignon. “TI see each 

of you holding by the hand a little girl 


whom you a to prefer, and who calls 
you her a ty ere is this dumb 
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child's mother? Who is poor Graziella’s 
mother ?” 

“Qh, yes! she has changed her mother 
four times since she has been here, and 
every one has given her up; and when the 
last one left the convent, nobody has since 
been able to take care of her. See now 
how she looks! and yet good sister Ger- 
trude dressed her and looked after her 
this morning. She was as clean as we are 
when she came down.” 

‘‘ Has she always been so unfortunate, 
then ?” said Mignon, quite moved, and 
regarding her with pity. 

‘‘Oh, dear, no; she used to talk moro 
than the others, and she understands you 
quite well—lock! But she had a fright 
one day, and since that time she has never 
spoken a word. But it wouldn’t matter if 
that was all.” 

“ But see !” said one, “ how oe she 
is,” and overwhelming Graziella with re 
proaches, she pointed out the disorder of 
her toilet, and roughly made her get up, 
pulling her by the hand. 

“Let her alone, I intreat you,” said 
Mignon, in her sweet voice, disengaging 
the child’s hand, and taking itin her own; 
“see how she is looking at me; perhaps 
she guesses that I have had troubles, too— 
I, who to-day am so happy amongst you! 
Let me obey the thought which has just 
struck me, sisters, and let me try to be her 
mother; you will help me; you shall see 
that we will soon make her nice and clean. 
What must I do to gain permission to be 
her mother?” 

Graziella, awkward,Gmbarrassed, and shy, 
had heard these sweet words, and seemed 
quite surprised at them; and her features 
lighted up, for she so seldom received 
any mark of interest. Graziella wiped her 
face on her sleeves and her bands on her 
dress. She took Mignon’s soft and white 
hands in her dirty ones, and, appearing to 
seek for some sound in her memory, panted 
under the influence of some great emo- 
tion. Making a great effort, she articu- 
lated with a auffering look, and in a gut- 
tural and jerking voice, ‘‘ Mother, mother !” 
But this word, 80 sweet, so tender, 80 easy, 
was the only one which would come from 
her contracted lips. 

‘‘ She speaks, she speaks!” exclaimed the 


children. 
(To be continued.) 
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POETS: 
THEIR LIVES, SONGS, AND HOMES. 
JOHN DRYDEN, SURNAMED “GLORIOUS JOHN” 


Like him, great Dryden poured the tide of song, not know the “glorious Jolin” of “ Claud 
In stream leas smooth, indeed, but doubly strong. Talero,”the dramatist, the satirist, moradiet, 

To enumerate the works of this great controversialist, and, we must, sles! add, 
poet would be unnecessary, so familiar are the mean adulator of wealth and rank, the 
they to all English readers. Who does shameless panegyrist of vice and profligacy, 
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the unblushing advocate of falsehood and | Dryden, of Canon, Ashby, both in the same 
corruption, and, in his own conduct, the | sire. As his family was one of con- 
renegade to political and retigisus profes | si so his worldly circumstances 
gion? have been.stated, by some of his biogra- 
For much that is objectionable in ter|pRers, to have been easy at least, if not 
writings of poets of the days of Dryden, | affluent. Bs inflerlted} according to their 
allowances (as was stated on a former oe- | aossunt, an estate, the income from which 
¢asion) are to be mmde. For fancies which | wasa sum of considerable importance in 
would now be justly considered over- | the time in which he lived, and which cer- 
strained, if not absurd; for praise which | tainly appears to lume been sufficient to 
would at present be correctly deemsed:| procure him a liberal. education, and the 
flattery ; for warmth of expression, or de- | means of maintaining the rank and posi- 
scription, which would be offensive to | tion of a gentleman 
modern refinement and propriety; forall; If Dryden, therefers, abandoned the 
these, indulgence must be extended, and | tranquil pleasures of retirement to plunge 
censure restrained in some degree. But | into the vexations aud omres of public hfe, 
when we see the greatest (with but one ex- | it was because he preferred the latter; no 
ception) of his contemporaries, not merely | call of business or duty appears to have 
drawn within the vortex of a popular | led him to do eo. If he forsook the retreats 
taste, but accelerating, if one may say so, | of comparative innocence and virtue for 
by his directing genius, the whirlpool of} Whitehall and Will's Coffee house, the 
folly and licentiousness; not falling into | society of the truly wise and Iearned for 
some errors of style, or being betrayed!| the gross pleasantsies of Charles and the 
into some violations of delicacy and pure | profane jesta of the: “wits,” it was because 
morality, but voluntarily selling his talents | sach was his choiea; nor do we find at 
for the promotion of vice, no judgment | any time of his life, this gifted man 
pronounced upon such conduct can be too | really preferring im writing, conversation, 
strong. : or friendship, the goed, the noble, or the 
On taking‘a slight review of the life of | righteous; and though these facts must 
Dryden, our indignation at this meanness.| not blind wa to the real beauty, and true 
will be increased by the knowledge that, | grandeuz,. and right feeling of much that 
in his case, there was no particular force | he wrote, it ie impossible but that they 
of circumstances to imrpel bim in the course | must produce a very painful impression. 
he pursued. If he deserted his palttéenlt! He recsived his education at West- 
Opinions, he did so wibhent inducement ox | minster, and was acted from thence to 
compuision; if he became a courtier fiz| one off the Weslimiaster scholarships at 
such a train as that witich bowed befim:| Cambnidie, but dees nat appear either at 
Charles the Second, Ke had mak tiwjsehucl! an osllegs to have distinguished 
slenderest plea of early prejudice; of parr | himself vary mamevltably, or to have raised 
sonal attachment, of simation, sauamly| any gpeatt expestations as to his future 
even of pecuniary advantage, for be sm \senium 
to have been very ill rewarded. Nor were: ‘Tite fires of Hib. works presented to tha 
his worldly circumstances so poor, but that | public, on, att erst, the first considered 
honest industry and self-respecting fru-| worthy of any notice, is his poem on the 
gality might not have placed and upheld | death of Oliver Cromwell, of which we 
im in a position far superior to that he | might pardon the indiscriminating praise it 
occupied, as the overworked and badly-paid | pours forth, in consideration of the unques- 
poet laureate, the only office he seems | tionable merits of the ideas and verse, had 
ever to have obtained, either from the King |it not been se speedily followed by the 
himself or any other of bis numerous |“ Astrea Redux.” It certainly is not a 


patrons. P bat aaa little difficult ri Pagani the following 
John en was born Augast the lines in praise of the great Protector :—~ 
£631, st Aldwinkle, near Oundle, in North- 


e@mptonsiire. His grandeur he derived from Heanen alone; 
ie was the son of Erasmus Dryden, of For he was great ere fortune made-him sa; 
Pichmarsh, and grandson of Sir 












And ibager tara mists that rise against the san, 
Wade but'grewter aver, net greater grow. 
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No borrowed bays his temples did adorn, 
But to our crown fresh jewels did he bring; 
Nor was his virtue potsoned soon as born, 
With the too early thought of being king. 
Itis not a little difficult to reconcile these 
with the sentiments expressed concerning 
King Charles, in the description of the coro- 
nation :— 
Next, to the sacred temple you are led, 
Where waits a crown for your more sacred head 3 


How justly from the church that crown is due, 
Preserved from ruin and restored by you. 


Not that our wishes do increase your store, 

Full of yourself, you can admit no more; 

We add not to your glory, but employ 

Our time, like angels, in expressing joy— 

and preserve anything like respect for the 
good faith or good feeling of the writer. 

In 1663 hecommenced dramatic writing; 
this style of composition he always ex- 
pressed his own dislike to, with what truth 
we cannot say. If his aversion arose from an 
opinion that it did not suit his genius, we 
must consider it one of the mistakes com- 
mon to literary men, as certainly some of 
the finest passages of Dryden’s poetry are 
to be found in his plays; if it was produced 
by dislike to the improprieties in language, 
character, and plot, then introduced on the 
stage, le assuredly gives no earnest of his 
honesty by any effort to render them less 
objectionable; and we can scarcely imagine 
it to have been caused by any peculiar 
difficulty which dramatic writing presented 
to him, as we find him the author of no 
fewer than twenty-eight plays. 

Besides his original dramatic writings, he 
altered some of Shakgpeare’s plays, with 
what success must remain a vexed question, 
and furnished prologues for the per- 
formancgs of other play-writers, a pro- 
logue being considered in that day an 
indispensable part of the entertainment. 
That most of his plays would be now un- 
presentable in their entire state, and that 
one at least was even then considered too 
gross for the public taste, is a sad and 
shocking consideration, especially when we 
recollect the many sublime and touching 
scenes he has written, the accurate delinea- 
tion of character, the true exposition of 
feeling, the perfect conception of the varied 
passions of human nature, the various 
motives of human action which are so 
evident in his-wortes. 

His “ All for Love; or, the World well 
Low,” founded on the story of Antony and 


been justly considered the originater 
species of literature which ‘ 
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Cleopstra, has been justly hald to equal, 
if not exceed, in correctness of conception 
and vigour of expression, Shakspeare’s 
noble tragedy on the same subject; and it 
is with a sort of grateful feeling, as accept- 
ing the knowledge in some manner as 4 
palliative for the faults of the writer, that 
we recollect his own peculiar love for this, 
above all others, of his dramatic produo- 
tions. 

His other original poems are not very 
numerous, the principal being, among the 
satires, ‘Absalom and Achitophel,” and 
“ The Medal,” and, among his “ Occasional 
Poems,” the two already quoted from. His 
celebrated ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast” is, perhaps, 
the best known of all his works, and is, no 
doubt, to the generality of readers familiar 
as a ‘‘ household word.” Of his attempts 
at controversy, either in poetry or prose, 
little is now remembered, except the fact 
which gave rise to them, namely, his own 
secession to the Church of Rome, under 
circumstances which might well create a 
question of his sincerity. 

He assisted in the translations of “ Ju- 
venal and Persius,” which appeared in 1698, 
and in 1697 published his translation of 
Virgil, a work which has been styled by 
Pope ‘‘the most noble and spirited trans- 
lation that I know in any language,” 
though to this opinion, of course, there 
were many, a8 competent judges, who 
refused to subscribe. On his “ Occasional 
Poems” he lavished those talents which, 
concentrated on some great work, might 
have formed a triumph of genius, to be 
handed down to posterity as a monument 
of the author’s ability. On his inaugu- 
ratory gratulations, nuptial hymns, funeral 
dirges, his odes and addresses, common- 
place, of course, as subjects for the muse, 
and fulsome in language, were wasted the 
energies which might have placed him for all 
future English readers on the same pedestal 
with Milton. For no poet of his day, or 
perhaps any day, exhibits more of the true 
metal of a poet—of the vivid imagination, 
the delicate conception and perception, the 
ability to give power toa delineation, and 
foree ae an expression—than does Join 


But we are not to consider Dryden only 
28a poet—he excelled in prose, rang a 
8 
has ‘been, from 
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his time to the present, increasing in im- 
ance—criticiem. Of his ability in this, 
obnson writes, “ The criticiem of Dryden 
is the criticism of a poet; not a dull col- 
lection of theorems, nor a rude detection of 
faults, which perhaps the censor was not 
able to have committed; but a gay and 
upaee dissertation, where delight is 
mingled with instruction, and where the 
author proves his right of judgment by 
his power of performance;” an opinion 
which, however justly or not it may be 
applied to Dryden’s performances, may at 
least be considered as a standard by which 
a. judge of all other efforts in the same 
e. 


It is something to have been the first 
in a walk of literature which has exercised 
so great an influence upon all others; to 
have been the pioneer to a host of writers 
who have contributed to place English 
composition on its present footing of ex- 
cellence; and great is the gratitude we 
owe to Dryden for this, although it may, 
perhaps, be questioned whether his criti- 
cisms originated in jealousy of rival poets, 
or zeal for the poetic art. 

Dryden was married to a daughter of 
the Earl of Berkshire, the Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, and had three sons, Charles, 
Henry, and John, who all exhibited some 
literary talent. It would appear, from his 
having formed this connexion, that he 
habitually lived in the higher circles 
although his complaints of neglect as well 
as poverty are numerous. Perhaps his 
aristocratic marriage procured him as little 
pecuniary advantage or social influence as 
domestic happiness. He certainly does not 
seem, at least, to have had at any time that 
love for domestic retirement which denotes 
a thorough contentment with one’s lot in 
life. But it is difficult to say in such cases 
where the fault lies. His sons were edu- 
cated in the religion which the poet had 
chosen in the latter part of his life; and, 
though he appears to have adopted it 
for no better reason than as a means of 
rendering himself acceptable to James the 
Second, this fact alone proves that he could 
at no time have bad any very strong pre- 
judice in favour of any other. His son 
Charles held gn official appointment in the 
household of Pope Clement XI.; Henry, it 
is supposed, entered some monastic esta- 
blishment ; and John, it is probable, also 
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belonged to a religious order before his 
death, as he died at Rome. 

Dryden lived to the age of seventy. For 
some time before his death he had partly 
lost the use of his limbs; and a mortifica- 
tion in his leg terminated his existence on 
the first of May, 1701, at hie residence in 
Gerrard-street. He is buried in Westminster 
Abbey. His son Charles was drowned four 
years after his father’s death, during a visit 
to England, in an attempt to swim across 
the Thames at Windsor. 

Dryden has been represented as of a 
gentle and kind disposition, courteous and 
refined in manners, and in temper benevo- 
lent and amiable. It seems probable that 
to this praise we may add the drawback of 
@ somewhat feeble will, an indolent tem- 
perament, and (with a strong perception of 
moral excellence) a decided deficiency in 
moral firmness and dignity of mind. In 
society he was taciturn and rather retiring, 
but neither reserved nor morose. He was 
not deficient in vanity as an author, but 
completely unobtrusive of his acquirements 
or performances. In his writings, however, 
he vindicates his claims to genius unhesi- 
tatingly, and asserts his superiority without 
scruple. A disposition incapable of work 
for the sake of work, or for future fame, or 
even for true present honour, made him 
the slave of a vicious manner and a corrupt 
taste fer a paltry pay and an unworthy 
popularity ; while a heart kind but not 
firm, and a mind capable of appreciating 
good but incapable of making any sacrifice 
for it, kept him from the shame which 
should have attendéd his meanness. 

This seems to be the truest portrait 
we can now draw of him, who will, how- 
ever, with all his faults, ever continue a 
favourite. 

Poor Dryden! his arm-chair, in its own 
particular corner in Will's Coffee-house, was 
long known to the frequenters of that place, 
and, no doubt, many a lounger remembered 
the gentle poet, and quoted his witty con- 
ceits and graceful images, after he had Jeft 
the cares and caresses, the sorrows and the 

leasantries which attended his career. 
Long after he had ceased to adulate King 
Charles, to satirise Shaftesbury, to criticise 
Settle, to reproach Rochester, whom he 
had so often condescended to solicit for 
patronage, we may hope that all that was 
better and purer in his verse was remem- 
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bered during the better and purer age that | trating an idea into a littl space without 


succeeded. 

It is astonishing how little we know of 
Dryden’s home life, and we suspect we are 
not far wrong when we surmise that his 
happiest hours were spent in that corner 
at Will's Coffee-house, more, certainly, after 
the manner of a bachelor than a benedict. 
We have engraved a view of the house in 
Fetter-lane where he undoubtedly lived 
for some time, although few writers make 
mention of the fact. Here, we think, a 
considerable portion of his life was passed. 
We are aware, from the date of some of 
his letters, that he resided for a short 
period with his noble father-in-law, the 
Karl of Berkshire, at Charlton, in Wilt- 
shire; and we also find that he was in the 
habit of making frequent excursions into 
the country, for the sake, doubtless, of 
retreat and retirement. Chesterton, in 
Huntingdonshire, he was accustomed to 
visit, it being the seat of a kinsman of 
his—John Driden—and here he translated 
a portion of “ Virgil.” At Rushton, in 
Northamptonshire, he composed, according 
to an old tradition, the “ Hind and Pan- 
ther,” and there is here a shady walk 
which, from the poet's liking for it, was 
called “Dryden's Walk.” Gerrard-street, 
Soho, now No. 43, was his last town resi- 
dence. Going from Little Newport-street, 
it is the fifth house on the left hand side ; 
from its back windows could be seen the 
gardens of Leicester Houss. His removal 
to this place did not probably take place 
until a comparatively short time before his 
death, ° 

Poor Dryden! how little the friendship 
of such companions as those with whom he 
lived is to be valued or depended on, is to 
be learned from the fact that, on account 
ef some imaginary offence to the infamous 
Duchess of Portsmouth, in a copy of verses 
ef which he was then even only supposed 
to be the writer, and the authenticity of 
which has since been always denied, the 
Earl of Rochester had him waylaid and 
beaten without mercy or compunction; and 
the other fact, that the honours to be paid 
to his lifeless body formed the subject of an 
indecent squabble, and the corpse of the 
court favourite and poet-laureate of so 
many years lay unburied for nearly three 
weeks. 

As specimens of the facility for concen- 


rendering it trite, and of combining elegance 
of expression with that “ re ori 
which enables us to place it immediately 
before the reader's mind, we may place 
the following lines from his poem on the 
death of the Countess of Abingdon :— 


So in the straiten’d bounds of Hfe confined, 
She gave but glimpses of her glorions mind. 


She vanished, we can scarcely say she died; 
For but a now did heaven and earth divide, 
9 


So softly death succeeded life in her, 
She did but dream of Heaven and she wae there. 


ve this verse from the ‘ Annus Mira- 
bilis :”—— 


The general's force, ag kept alive by flight, 
Now not opposed, no longer can pursue— 
Lasting till Heaven had done his courage right ; 
When he had conquered he his weakness knew. 


And perhaps in the English language 
there is nothing superior in force, vigour, 
and dignity of expression to Antony's de- 
scription of himself and his conduct as given 


to Ventidius:— 
Ant.—Ill help thee. Ihave been a man, Venti- 
dius. 

Ven.—Yes, and a brave one. But-——~ 

Ant.— I know thy meaning. 
But I have lost my reason, have disgraced 
The name of soldier, with inglorious eane. 
In the full vintage of my flowing honours 
Sat still, and saw it prest by other hands. 
Fortune came smiling to my youth and woo'd it, 
And purpled greatness met my ripened years. 
When first I came to empire, I was borne 
On tides of people, crowding to my triumphs; 
The wish of nations, and the willing world, 
Received me as its pledge of future peace; 
I was so great, so happy, so beloved, 
Fate conid not ruin me; till I took pains 
And worked against my fortune, chid her from 


me, 
And turned her loose; yet still she came again. 
My careless days, and my luxurious nights, 
At length have wearied her, and now she's gone; 
Gone, gone—diverced for ever. Help me, soldier, 
To curse the madman, the industrious fool, 
Who laboured to be wretched. 


And we may well wonder how he who 
could so well describe pure patriotism could 
ever have descended to sycophancy :— 


A patriot both the and country serves ~ 
Prerogative and privilege preserves— 

Of each, our laws the certain limits show ; 

One must not ebb, nor t’other overflow. 
Betwixt the prince and parliament we stand, 
The barriers of the atate on either hand: 

ag neither overflow, for then they drown the 
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{Patriots in peace assert the peaptc’s right, 
With noble stubborness resisting might; 

No lawless mandates from the cotrt receive, 

Nor lend by force, but in a body give. 

But peace to John Dryden, the most 
perfect master of the English language 
who ever took pen in hand. Would that 
our present poets, abjuring his errors, would 
learn something from a style unrivalled for 
correctness, elegance, originality, and that 
which used to be characterized by a now 
obsolete expression —‘‘neatness.” If we 
cannot forgive, we must endeavour to forget, 
some of the poet’s faults in consideration of 
the service he has rendered to literature by 80 
happy a model; unless, indeed, we remem- 
ber them only to lament that he, who was 
capable of exalting our language to a refine- 
ment unknown to his predecessors, should 
have voluntarily degraded it far below the 
depths of their ignorant coarseness. Even 
Pope was not more completely possessed of 
this facility of expression than Dryden ; 
and certainly, if there be a shade more of 
polish, of finish, in the latter author, it is 
fully compensated for in Dryden by the 
greater variety and added vigour he ex- 
hibits, as well as by an absence of that 
mannerism which has been objected to in 
his successor. 





LOVERS 
AND THEIR LETTERS. 
I, 
ABELARD AND HELOISE. 
Heaven first taught letters for some wretch’s aid, 


Some banished lover or some captive maid; 
They i they speak, they breathe what love 


inspires, 
Warm from the soul, and faithful to its fires; 


The virgin’s wish, without her fears, impart, 
Excuse the blush, and pour ont all her heart, 
Speed the soft intercourse from aoul to soul, 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole.—Porx. 
In this paper we intend to say some- 
ing upon ‘Lovers and their Letters,” and 

we must, at the outset of our criticism, be- 

our fair readers to bear with our 
peculiarities in treating of a subject which 
discovers almost kind of emotion 
that agitates the human breast. We our- 
selves are naturally emotional, therefore 
we may be erratic. At one peried of our 
life we were emotional ; but we got 
over a great deal of it by tying the nuptial 
knot—a Gordian one, which nothing in life 


can undo—although, like our father, Old 
Benedict, when we were a bachelor, we did 
not think we should live till we were mar- 
ried. However, we got married to our own 
Beatrice, and neither she nor we have ever 
regretted it. At least, we have not. She, 
however, sometimes says she might have 
done better, if she had liked; but as she has 
long ago given ample proof that she did 
not like to do otherwise than she has done, 
we take it for granted that she does not 
mean what she says, and so jog on together, 
proving every day that 
They sin who tell us Love can die. 

To be sure, ours does not burn either so 
fitfully or so violently as it did ere we had 
consecrated it at the altar of Hymen (or, 
as the negroes have it, entered the holy 
state of “ hemlock”)— 


The sparkling cream of all Time’s blessedness. 


Still, it preserves a constant, never-dying 
flame, and enables us to declare with 
Southey, that 

Love is indestructible. 


Having thus propitiated the indulgence 
of our gentle readers, we will commence 
our criticisms with some of the epistolary 
correspondence of Abelard and Heloise, 
two long, lasting, and learned lovers—that 
is to say, the passion of these learned per- 
sons for each other endured throughout all 
changes of circumstances and time. I¢ 
was, especially on the part of Heloise, as 
constant as the heat of the sun, although, 
in the cases of both, it was as clouded as 
that luminary sometimes is, with the 
vapours of misfortune. But who were 
Abelard and Heloise? We will now tell 
you, as an introduction to our comments 
upon their letters, and the briefest and best 
way to do this is to give their history 
nearly entire, as it is given in ‘‘ Beeton’s 
Dictionary of Universal Information.” 

Abelard was a Frenchman, who distin- 
guished himself as a logician, a mathema- 
tician, and a divine. He seemed to be @ 
man constant in all things, and he fell m 
love with Heloise, a beautiful young gil, 
the niece of a wealthy canon of the name 
of Fulbert. This person was so pleased 
with the learning and philosophy of Abelard, 
that he desired him to jnstruct his niece 
therein; and thus commenced an inter. 
course which has rendered the love of He-~ 
loise for Abelard as immortal in the modern, 
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as that of Sappho for Phaon was in the 
ancient world. Abelard entered upon his 
duties, but, instead of directing her path 
through the intricate mazes of learning, he 
taught her to love, and he himself became 
so intoxicated with this passion, that his 
lectures, which had hitherto attracted ad- 
miring crowds, lost their charm, and Ful- 
bert, perceiving the cause, turned him from 
his house. Heloise followed him, and he 
conveyed her to his sister's in Brittany, 
where she gave birth to a son, whom she 
named Astrolabius. Abelard now proposed 
to Fulbert to marry Heloise, and, although 
he accepted the offer, the lady herself re- 
jectedit. She afterwards, indeed, consented 
to a private marriage, but never would own 
it, and did not scruple sometimes to swear 
that it was not true, which is inexcusable, 
although the motive from which it was done 
was to preserve the celibacy of Abelard’s 
character in the eyes of tho religious world, 
to which he belonged. This conduct, how- 
ever, increased greatly the rage of Fulbert ; 
and Abelard sent her, in consequence, to 
the monastery of Argenteuil, where she put 
on the religious habit, but did not take the 
veil. Fulbert now caused Abelard to be 
cruelly mutilated by ruffians, when he be- 
came a monk in the abbey of St. Denis, 
which he soon left, and retired to Cham- 
paigne, where he, once more, became a 
successful lecturer. His fame procured him 
numerous enemies, particularly the pro- 
fessors at Rheims, who charged him with 
heterodoxy on the subject of the Trinity, 
and he was censured at the Council of Sois- 
sons in 1121. Subseqmently he erected an 
oratory in the diocese of Troyes, called the 
Paraclete, which signifies “‘ the comforter,” 
but was*soon driven from it, and next be- 
came abbot of Rais, in the diocese of 
Vannes, when he gave to Heloise and some 
other nuns the Paraclete. After a life of 
many vicissitudes he died, when his body 
Was sent to Heloise, who deposited it in 
the Paraclete. She lived many years afier 
him as abbess there, and at her death 
was buried by hisside. An elegant Gothic 
monument to their memory, built of the 
ruins of the abbey of the Paraclete, is now 
one of the most interesting objects in the 
cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise, Paris. 

Such is the brief and painful history of 
these unfortunate lovers, in the pe of 
whose correspondence we pass through all 


phases of sorrow and sympathy, even whilat 
admiring, accusing, judging, and con- 
demning. ‘Speaking of these letters merely 
as compositions, we find in them passages 
of the most enchanting beauty. The 
mixture of pathos, sense, and tenderness, 
with that eagerness, which is a characteristic 
of the passion of love, to know all about 
the object that is loved, forces from us our 
admiration, notwithstanding that such pas- 
sages are disclosing an almost agonizing 
anxiety on the part of the writer regarding 
the trials and dangers of the object in 
whom the Alpha and Omega of her affeo- 
tions are centred. Ina letter of Heloise to 
Abelard, we have a passage aptly ilustra- 
tive of our remarks :— 

“For Christ's sake, my Abelard,” she 
says, ‘do inform us, and that continually, 
of each circumstance of your present 
dangers. I and my sisters alone, of all 
your friends, remain true to you. Let us, 
at least, partake of your joys and sorrows. 
Our condolence may bring some relief to 
your sufferings—a load borne on many 
shoulders is more easily supported. But 
should the storm subside ever so little, then 
be even more solicitous to inform us, for 
your letters will be messengers of joy. In 
short, whatever be their contents, to us 
they must always bring comfort, because 
this, at least, they will tell us, that we are 
remembered by you.” 

The last member of this last sentence is 
exquisitely touching, “At least they will 
tell us that we are remembered by you.” 
By this we see how much he lived in her 
affections—how constantly and passion- 
ately she yet loved him, and how fo 
she desired to be remembered by him. It 
is in passages such as this that we bebold 
revealed to us that secret and silent faith~ 
fulness which abides in the female heart 
when it truly loves. No matter how 
stricken down woman may be by disappoint- 
ment, heart-rending cruelty, and unmiti- 
gated misfortune, we see her capable of 
enduring the rudest shocks of the world’s. 
ruthlessness when exalted by love ant 
religion, We see this especially in the 
case of Heloise—she is all truth and trust 
ness. When we recollect that she has s- 
nounced the world solely to gratify Abelasd, 
her passion assumes a self-sacrificial cha- 
racter. Her love and her sorrow :‘baopme 
alike sacred, and she rises before us a being 
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& tly compounded of higher elements 
thax: those of which, we fash too apt to 
think, the rest of her species is created. But 
it is not so. They are all alike, high and 
low, rich and poor, when under the true 
influence of the passion. 


The selfish heart, that but by halves is given, 
Shall find no peace in love's delightful heaven. 
Hore sweet extremes alone can traly bless— 
The virtue of a lover is excess. 


If the excess of love is its true virtue, 
we must confess that, in the cases of Abelard 
and Heloise, it assumes the character of an 
agonizing intensity. In a calm examina- 
tion of the composition of their letters, too, 
we are almost led to think at times that 
there is made a greater effort at the pro- 
duction of fine sentiment than is, accord- 
ing to our notions and experience, con- 
sistent with the operations of a deep-seated, 
uachanging passion; but, whether this is 
80 or not, we will observe here that Abe- 
lard is not satisfied with the enjoyment of 
the sole affections of Heloise in this state 
of sublunary existence, and all that she 
could bestow upon him, but must have 
these continued beyond the grave, and have 
her petition Heaven itself for the repose of 
his soul. Poor fellow! But this is in 
accordance with the rites of the Catholic 
Church; yet, when a beautiful woman, in 
the very heyday and bloom of her youth, 
lvas renounced this charming world, ‘' this 
most excellent canopy, the air, look you, 
this brave o’er-hanging firmament, this 
majestical roof, fretted with golden fire,” as 
Shakspeare hath it, for the sake of one 
man, she has, in our humble opinion, done 
quite enough for any Lord of the Creation, 
aud may, after his decease, be mercifully, if 
not reasonably, suffered to enjoy herself 
after the fashion of her own will. This at 
all events is our opinion, and we have loved 
and been loved, and perhaps are loved, with 
as much tenderness as ever Abelard was, 
albeit our path has been somewhat smoother 
in the matter, our passion a good deal less 
sentimentally expressed—but, for all that, 
not the lees sincere—and our kindness and 
consideration greater by a thousandfold 
towards the woman of our affections than 
were ever thoee of Abelard towards Heloise. 
We have come to this conclusion, not from 
any extraordinary amount of over-weening 
ogotiam in ourselves, but from well ponder- 
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ing the following passage from one of the 
letters of that unfortunate lady. 

“ But how has it happened, let me ask,” 
says she, “that, after my retirement from 
the world, which was your own work, I 
have been s0 forgotten or eo neglected, that 
you never came hither personally to re- 
create my solitude, or ever wrote to con- 
sole me? Account for this conduct, if you 
can; or must I tell you my suspicions, 
which are, also, the general suspicions of 
the world? It was passion, Abelard, and 
not friendship, that drew you to me; it 
was not love, but a beser propensity. The 
incitements to pleasure removed, every 
other more gentle sentiment, to which they 
might seem to give life, has vanished with 
them.” 

Here then is a pretty gentleman for 
a beautiful, faithful, affectionate, pure, 
learned, and lofty-minded lady to renounce 
the world for! Abelard, however, was 
not only a se!fish, and, in our opinion, a 
cruel lover, but he would also seem to have 
been a delinquent in other matters of very 
little moment in our eyes, but still of 
moment, seeing that they are noticed by 
Heloise. 

‘‘T am surprised, my dearest Abelard,” 
she exclaims, ‘‘ that, contrary to the usual 
style of epistolary correspondence, and 
even contrary to the obvious order of 
things, you would presume, in the very 
front of your salutations, to place my 
name before your own. Decency and 
propriety require that, when we write to 
our superiors or our equals, the names of 
those to whom we write should have the 


first place. But in writing to inferiors, 
those are first mentioned who are first in 
dignity.” : 


Although there might have been an 
impropriety, there was no indecency in 
“the style of epistolary cerrespondence” 
adopted by Abelard, but, as a philosopher, 
he might have been excused, if he did 
not, at all times, conform himself to those 
set modes of address and puuctilios of 
ceremony—often fatal to friegdship, far 
less to love—which are usually the only 
excellence of little minds, and the only 
arts studied by those whose intellectuali- 
ties have no higher reach than the con- 
sideration of the dress they shall wear, or 
the manners they will assume to support a 
pretentious breeding, which has no exist. 
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ence in reality. Abelard may have had 
something of this in him, yet he was not a 
gentleman in all things. Indeed, we will 
observe that we have not always found the 
real gentleman, according to our expe- 
rience of such, a rigid adherenttothe punc- 
tilios of modes or expressions, although you 
might clothe him in rags, and you would 
at once detect him, or drag him, so to 
speak, through a gutter, and he wovld 
come forth undefiled by the operation. On 
the other hand, the made-up and would-be 
gentleman, though he glitter in diamonds, 
is at once detected by any person of the 
smallest perceptive sagacity. And so with 
the real and would-be lady. It isin mind, 
and not in matter, that all true breeding 
exists. Ladylike and gentlemanlike virtues 
are not superficial, and cannot be put on 
and tuken off as a suit of attire for a 
holiday occasion. They are deep and 
sincere, and are the natural offsprings of 
an elevated understanding. They pervade 
the whole being, and are as remote from 
simulating a triendship or an affection 
which does not exist, as they are from 
doing a wrong to the tenderest and dearest 
objects of their hearts. We give our 
homage to a gentleman, wherever we find 
him, and to a lady we add our admira- 
tion, on account of her sex. They both 
command our affection, because we know 
that their sentiments are formed upon the 
principles of justice, their conduct regu- 
lated by the precepts of truth, and their 
outward manners the natural expression of 
the innate qualities of their minds. 
According to these views, the sagacity 
of our fair readers will already have 
brought? them to the conclusion that 
Abelard, in our opinion, could not have 
been a gentleman, notwithstanuing his 
highly cultivated mind, the sacredness of 
his office, and the splendour of his social 
position; and they are right. Certainly, 
as we have said, he was not a gentleman. 
He had not the kind, the considerate, the 
generous feelings of such an exalted per- 
sonage. He was all sexr, emphatically 
SELF, in regard to his treatment of the 
beautiful Heloise. He might have loved 
her, and, no doubt, did at first, with the 
Most passionate tenderness; but by its 
very intensity it took the form of cruelty. 
The accidents of his life, and his sufferings 
on her account, were, assuredly, great ; but 
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he required an immense satiefaction to be 
made for them, in her renunciation of the 
world. The mere asking of her to do 
this was cruel in the last degree; but, had 
it been a voluntary agt on her part, i 
would still have been cruel not to have 
tried to prevent it. 

‘“‘ Abelard!” she says, in # reproachful 
passage, “when you had resolved to quit 
the world, I followed you, or rather, I ran 
before you. It seems you had the image 
of the patriarch’s wife before your eyes, and 
I feared I might look back, and therefore, 
before you would surrender your own 
liberty, I was to be sacrificed. In that 
one instance, I confess, your mistrust of 
me rent my heart. Abelard, I blushed for 
you. For my part, Heaven knows! had I 
seen you hastening to perdition, at a single 
nod I should not have hesitated to have- 
preceded, or to have followed you. My 
soul was no longer in my own possession. 
It was in yours. Even now, if it is not 
with you, it is nowhere. It cannot exist 
without you. But do receive it kindly. 
There it will be happy, if it find you in- 
dulgent ; if you only return kindness for- 
kindness, trifles for things of moment, and 
a few words for all the deeds of my life. 
Were you less sure of my love, you would 
be more solicitous. But because my con- 
duct has rendered you secure, you negleet 
me. Once more, recollect what I have 
done for you, and how much yon are in- 
debted to me.” 

We are aware (now, be not angry with 
us, dear readers) that there is a strong 
tendency in some female minds to complain 
of neglect, when no such thing is intended 
towards them, on the part of the masculine 
gender. We are also aware that they some- 
times sink or rise—we are not sure which is 
the better word—into a certain mental dis- 
position, which disposes them to taunt their 
lords with having received such favours 
from them as can never be requited, and 
such as, in the redundancy of their melli- 
fluous eloquence, it would be as difficult to 
repay as will be the National Debt. Not- 
withstanding these imaginary, rather than 
real, drawbacks upon their many perfec- 
tions, however, men too often treat them 
with actual neglect, and Abelard seems to 
have been no exception to the general 
rule. Heloise, however, had her imper- 
fections, but she was too just and generous 
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& ereature not to allow that women hed 
ever possessed a baneful influence over the 
greatest of men. 

‘« Hve, our first mother,” says she, “ drove 
her husband from Pgradise. Heaven gave 
her to be his helpmate, but soon she be- 
came his destruction. Delilah was alone 
strong enough to vanquish that brave 

ite whose birth an angel had fore- 
told. She delivered him to his enemies. 
When deprived of sight, he was no longer 
able to support his load of misery; in- 
volved in one common ruin, he expired 
with his enemies. Solomon, the wisest of 
men, was 80 infatuated by a woman—the 
daughter of a King of Egypt—as, even in 
the decline of life, to become an idolater. 
In preference to his father, who was a just 
man, he had been chosen to build a temple 
to the Lord; that Lord he had publicly 
announced by word and in writing, and 
he had taught his worship; but that 
worship he deserted. Job, that man of 
piety, had to endure the severest of all his 
conflicts from hig wife. She instigated 
him to curse God. The arch-tempter well 
knew, what experience had often taught 
him, that the most convenient way to 
destroy the husband was to employ the 
artifices of his wife.” 

These examples are all from the sacred 
volume, and profane history is full of 
similar instances, which evidence the 
great influence which women have, in all 
ages, been able to exercise over man. But 
we do not think it is exactly right in 
Heloise to select only such examples as 
eater her sex in an unamiable or repre- 

sible point of view. 


If woman has sometimes used her power 
to stimulate the perpetration of crime, she 
has surely as often employed it for the 
purposes of good. Who attends the couch 
of; sickness with so much gentleness as 
ake? Who alleviates so much pain? 
Wao promotes so much charity? Who so 
strenuously sveks to relieve the wretched 
and exalt the fallen? In short, who is 
the first to defend the weak against the 
strong, to administer consolation to the 
wounded heart, to bring light where there 
is darkness, ease where there is pain, and 
joy where there is serrow? In-the exer- 
cises of benevolenee and charity, how often 
do we see her ed! Her heart is a 
perfect reseryain of kindness; and under 
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the neglect, the wrong, and the suffering 
too often inflicted by that one who ought to 
cherish and support her, we have known 
it remain full to the brim for him down to 
the end of her existence. Thisis amply 
exemplified even in the case of Heloise. 
Whatever may be her sorrows, her heart 
teems with the deepest and most unalter- 
able affection for Abelard. He is her all 
in all. She may reproach him with cold- 
ness, but all that she says is dictated by 
the unsatisfied yearnings of an uncon- 
trollable love intensified by separation, and 
from pondering the cruel destiny which 
overcast with clouds the sunny canopy of 
their earlier existence. He may neglect 
her, but she is still the same, and it sur- 
prises us how she could continue to dis- 
cover so many noble attributes in one 
whose charaeter discloses so much selfish- 
ness. 

“The termination of misery is itself a 
happiness,” says he; “and they who really 
feel for others, whatever their own loss may 
be in the event, cannot but desire to see an 
end to their labours. The fond mother 
who beholds her son languishing in pain 
looks eagerly to its conclusion; she cannot 
support the sight, and she rather prefers 
his dissolution to witnessing his misery. 
The company of a friend is, indeed, pleasing, 
but I would prefer to see him away and 
happy than to have him with me and miser- 
able. His sufferings, which Icannotremedy, 
are to me intolerable.” 

What are all these examples but a series 
of exemplifications «f that principle—if it 
was such, and not an inherent deformity in 
his nature—of seltishness by which the 
whole tenor of his sentiments and actions 
seem to have been governed? All suffer- 
ing is, to him, intolerable—and why? Be- 
cause it violates the sweet repose of his own 
Jeelings ! 

We have now said enough to show the 
character of these lovers, and have quoted 
sufficiently from their letters to indicate 
the style in which they are written and 
the strain of sentiment by which they are 
generally pervaded. They can hardly be 
called “love letters.” They are rather, on 
the part of Heloise, epistles expressive of 
penitent regret, Ph breathing an undying 
attachment, without being mingled with 
very high hopes of entering, at the close of 
her life, into that kingdom “where the 
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wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest.” Those of Abelard are in the 
monitory style, and assume all the authority 
whieh is supposed to belong to one who 
enjoys the position of a guide, a counsellor, 
and a friend. He is frequently epigram- 
matic, and sometimes favours us with an 
antithesis. We fail, however, to discover 
the great genius which has such a resplen- 
dent effect upon the mind and heart of 
Heloise. This may arise from some defect 
in our own organism; but we must can- 
didly declare that neither his epistolary 
correspondence nor his character have in- 
spired us with any extraordinary excess of 
admiration, Indeed, when we remember 
that Heloise was beautiful and likely to be 
rich, we cannot help thinking that he was 
mean enough and despicable enough to 
play the lover in the prospective hope of 
clutching her gold. 

The foregoing paper has been written 
in consequence of our attention having been 
drawn to a small volume published by Mr. 
Lay, King William-street, Strand. It con- 
tains, besides those of Abelard and Heloise, 
other interesting love-letters; amongst 
others, some written by Henry VIII., Pope, 
Dean Swift, and Lady Wortley Montague. 
We think the notion a good one to bring 
together the ‘‘ Love-letters of eminent per- 
sons”"—that being the title of the book— 
and shall, at some future time, further draw 
upon the collection, and likewise set before 
our readers other billets-douz from new 
sources. 
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Her Maszasty'’s Puppvine.—Pound two ounces 
of orange-peel with one of bitter almonds. Put 
it on the fire in a brass pan with an English pint 
of sweet milk; stir til it boils five minutes. 
Pour through a fine drainer, add half a pint of 
cream, stir-occasionally till nearly cold. Have a 
quarter of a pound of ground white sugar beat 
up with six eggs. Mix alltogether. Butter and 
ornament a mould with raisins, ponr in the pud. 
ding, steam two hours. Serve with a custard 
amd sweetments round it. 

Sxow Ponpina.—Dissolve haif of a sixpenny 
package of gelatine (Cox's we find the best) in 
half ‘a pint of water; add a pound of ground 
white sugar, the juice of four lemons, and the 
whites of two eggs. Beat all up till very light 
and spongy, then pour into a moukd. When: 
waated, turn into a crystal dish, and serve with a 
custard round it made of the yolks of two eggs. 

Vwaemicetr1 Poppmtc.—Soak four ounces of 
vermicelli in cold water for ome hour; pour the 
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water off, put on the fire with a quart of sweet 

shake it till it boils, draw it aside until the 
milk is all soakedin. Beat up four exga with twe. 
ounces of sugar; mince two ounces of lemon-peel. 
Mix all together, and bake tn a pudding dish. If 
boiled, it will require six eggs instead of fous: 
Put in a buttered shape, and boil two hours, 

FRENCH Pancakrs.—Take six eggs, separate 
the yolks from the whites; beat tle whites on.s 
dinner-plate to a snow; beat four yolks with twe 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, two of flonr, and a tea-- 
cupful of cream; add a little salt and a very little 
carbonate of soda; put in the whites of the eggs 
and mix gently, Put one ounce of butter in a 
fryingpan ; when hot, pour in the whole pancake. 
Hold the pan a good distance from the fire for « 
fifteem minutes; hold before the fire to brown on 
the top. Dish on a napkin. Put any kind of 
preserved fruit over it. Serve hot. 

A Dry Curry.—-Mince four onions; cut swaet - 
breads, fowl, or veal, in small pieces, and fry in 
butter; add two tableapuonfuls of curry powder, 
and put all in a small stewpan. Stnd out the 
fryingpan with a teacupful of boiling water, and 
pour amongst the curry. Season with salt, cover 
closely, and stew till tender. Add a tableapoonful 
of lemon pickle and two of cream. Stir, and 
boil five minutes. Serve with boiled rice round 
the dish, the curry in the centre 

Sort or LuxcHeon Cake.—Put into a basin 
sufficiently large to hold the whole ingredients 
half a peund of fresh butter, set it in the oven to 
melt. In the meantime, mix well with one pound 
of flour two teaspoonfuls of Borwick’s bakin 
powder, a quarter of a pound of pounded 1 
sugar, half a pound of currants, washed and dried, 
two ounces of candied peel, a little mixed spice, 
with salt to taste. Mix three well-beaten fresh 
eggs with the warm butter, then add the whole. 
Bake in a quick oven. 

CAMBRIDGE PuppiInc.—Two ounces of loag- 
sugar pounded, two ounces of fine flour, two 
ounces of butter, the yolks of three eggs, the 
whites of two, and half a pint of new milk. Melt 
the butter in the milk, and mix the whole together, 
Put it in teacups, and bake half an hour. Serve 
with wine sauce. 

RyvwARB JaM.—To seven pounds of rhubarkh 
add four sweet oranges and five pounds of sugar. 
Peel and cut up the rhubarb. Put in the thin 
peel of the oranges and the pulp, after taking out 
the seeds and all the whites. Boil all tegether 
for one hour and a half. 

To Borrty GooseserRins.— Gather smeoth- 
skinned gooseberries before they are quite full 
grown, pick them and put them into bortles, set 
them in a copper or boiler of cold water up to 
their necks, make a fire under them, and let the: 
heat increase gradually; let them summer tem: 
minutes, but not quite boil, then take thom owt). 
and fill the bottles with water that has beem. 
boiled; when they are-qrite cold, pour a little ei! 
on the top to keep the alr from them, and sets, 
them in a dry, cond place. 

LeMoNaD3.—V ery fine lemonade may ba maden 
by slicing four lemons, adding four ounesay 
of lamp sugar, and one quart of boiling-watemsr. 
Cover up close till cold. 

Ictnc ror « Plum Caxe.—Take the white of: 
an egg, & quarter of a pound of ioaf mmc'a 
teaspoonful of pum dragon, melted. ‘them 
‘into & paste, lay it on the: cake. 
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Atworp Rock —Boil half a pound of treacle | finished on one side by two bows formed by 


and half a pound of raw sugar for half an hour. 
Split two ounces of sweet almonds, and when the 
treacle and sugar are poured out on 4 dish or stone 
which has been previously buttered, place the 
almonds on the top, and let it remain till it 
becomes hard. 

To Straw Prars.—To every pound of pears 
when peeled pnt half a pound of loaf sugar. Put 
the fruit into a stew-pan and cover it with cold 
water, and shut the lid quite close. Stew the 
fruit gently till tender, then add a few lumps of 
the angar. After stewing the pears two or three 

urs, pot in the cloves—twenty cloves to alx or 
eight pounds of fruit—and the peel of two lemons, 
Keep adding the sugar by degrees. If the syrup 
is much wasted, add a little more hot water. 
They require stewing about ten hours very gently. 
When they are nearly done, add the juice of both 
lemons—it will add to their flavour and brighten 
the syrup. 
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However long delayed, the glories of summer 
must come at last; the sun must assume his royal 
robes of sapphire and of gold, and the earth her 
garments of green, embroidered over with all 
their fair and vast profusion of exquisite flowers. 
It is the duty of fashion to follow celestial and 
terrestria) example, and to show the fair ladies of 
ah Sade how they may best keep companionship 
with Nature in this renewal of her bright gala 
days of summer. 

And first we will speak of our illustration, which 
exhibits a lady dressed in one ef the newest 
mantles to be sacen in the Gardens of the Tuile- 
ries. The proference there is still for black silk, 
as best contrasting with every other kind of dress. 
The great distinction of shape is, that the ends 
in front deacend in broad squares, being nolonger 
rounded as they were last season. This mantlein 
trimmed with a bordering of plissé, made of its 
own material, and finished at each edge in the 
smallest possible vandyke. We have inserted the 
ahape of this elegant article, which, being simple 
in form, wiil be easily understood and enlarged to 
the requisite size. 

The dress, which also appears in our engraving, 
is made either of a very smal! check in silk, or of 
good mohair, which last fabric is now manufac- 
tured with great perfection. This is made with 
the Raphael body, and long hanging sleeves, and 
is completed up to the throat by an under-body 
in plain white muslin, composed entirely of plafts 
The skirt is new, being single, and set into the 
body tm double French plaits, down the centre of 
each of which a ribbon is carried, ending with a 
bow. This supplies the place of a double ekirt, 
and is as ormamcntal as it is novel. Should the 
dress be purple and white, or brown and white, 
or green white, the ribbon must be of the 
simple colour—that is, either plain purple, or plain 
brown, or plain green. We can assure our readers 
that there is 2 real elegance in this arrangement, 
which thus replaces the double skirt, 

The bonnet most suitable to be worn with this 

is a rice straw, trimmed with a couple of 
bands in black ribbon carried across the top, 


gathering the ribbon up at one edge, and placing 
a cluster of the dog-daisy in the centre of each. 
The curtain is a narrow strip of white, edged 
with black; and here we may remark t the 
curtains of all bonnets are much curtailed in 
depth, being sufficiently full but not deep. The 
inside trimming consists of a quilling of narrow 
whiteribbon, reaching rather deeply down on each 
side of the face, and finishing with a bow having 
hanging ends, from which proceeds the short 
ot of cap. The strings are either black or 
white. 

Another elegant Parisian bonnet is made as 
follows:—-A border of either chip or straw is 
laid round the front, of a transparent pe 
Then follows a pltssé of mauve-coloured silk, 
narrowing at each end as it reaches the ears, 
and from the centre of which descend two 
smal] threc-cornered pieces, which might be 
called little half-handkerchiefs, in black spotted 
net, having a hem of an inch in width on their 
straight sides, and trimmed round with a white 
blonde of an inch and a half wide. We must not 
forget to say that a loose crown of white tulle 
had been previously introduced, over which 
these two pointed pieces hang very gracefully, 
not being tightly drawn into the stiff shape. 
The curtain is mauve, the trimming a bunch of 
white lilac. The inside trimming jis a cap al} 
round, a black velvet bow on one side, and a 
branch of white lilac on the other. The strings 
mauve. 

The French ladies are now patronising clear 
white muslin for evening dress when ball cos- 
tume is not required. This is made with a double 
skirt, the upper one being elegantly embroidered, 
and, if not so, both being finished with tucks. 
The body is high and full, the sleeves hanging, 
and for all ornament a long, broad ribbon, fas- 
tened on one shoulder, one end being brought 
over the back to meet the other on one side of 
the front, where they unite in a bow, which falls 
in long ends over the skirt. Perhaps we shall at 
once be clearly understood when we refer to the 
way in which Queen Victoria wears the Blue Rib- 
bon, as it is precisely the same. 

A very pretty headdfess, suitable for young 
married ladiesin dinner d) ess, is formed of two long, 
wide lappets of white tulle, finished at the edges 
with a hem and a narrow blonde, and dotted over 
at regular intervals with an alternate violet and 
gold bead. These may be either the Eugenie bead 
or simply those of the hollow gold, but they must 
be rather large. The upper part is composed of 
bows formed of the same, from whence the broad 
ends depend, and the effect is very elegant. 

Let us say a few words on crinoline, which is 
certainly being modified, although we can by no 
means call it abandoned. As the summer ad- 
vances there is one caution we must offer to our 
subscribers, and that is to remember that these 
hoops are most ungraceful unless their contour is 
entirely concealed by an abundant flow of the 
drapery of the under-skirts. When the stiff out- 
lines are visible, we cease to wonder at the severe 
reflections cast upon the much-censured but 
widely-adopted use of crinoline. 

For the very warm weather, the muelin scars 
and the pyuslin shaw), prettily embroidered, will 
be much worn, as well as a simpiescarfof thesame 
material as the dreas. 
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tion, in the shape of 4 collar, forms no inconsider- 
able application of their use. But there is now in- 
troduced a very greatimprorementin this branch 
' of orsamental-work ; not ohiypare theidestgadtor 
) bead collars much more artistic, = 
_.. sed are very much smaller than’ werdéor- 
metiy employed for the same purpose. The 
a@tiference in the effect can scarcely be imagined 
wnless the two styles are compared. We have 
lately seen specimens of great beauty, in this sort 
of fine bead work, for black collars. 

‘We have given a design, which will be found 
extremely novel and handsome, when completed, 
from the arrangement of the materiale. The 
chain pattern, composed one-half of very small 
beads, and the other half of equally small bugies, 
ds worked on a net ground; the border which 
forms the hem ronnd it being in double crape. 
In working the scallop of the edge, a blaek purl 
atitched round is a suffieient protection, as crape 
does not unravel like some light materials. After 
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this is done, the beads must then be added round 
each of the scallops. These collars are perfectly 
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cambric that a fine, soft fecnes should be cied 
No. 40, of Walter Evans and Co.’s 
“ Perfectionne” will be found the best size for 
this purpose. 
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POPE'S VITLA. TW CKENIA 


POETS: 
THEIR LIVES, SONGS, AND HOMES. 


ALEXANDER POPE, POET AND PHILOSOPHER. 


We're weak enough to think Pope a great poet; 
And, whatisa worse, we re not ashamed to show it 
Tuts poet, who for a long period reigned 
the unrivalled arbiter of poetic taste, if not 
the undisputed centre of po: tic love, has 
of late years fallen somewhat from his high 
position in the temple of Fame. Certainly, 
if we should compare his easy, facile verse 
with the spasmodic, convulsive rhythm (or, 
sometimes, no rhythm) of modern poetry (?), 
his simple language with the exaggerated 
force of some present writers, his plain 
phraseology, unmistakeable in meaning, 
with their mystic power and misty sub- 
limity, having accustomed ourselves to 
admiration of the latter, Pope’s poetry will 
a a tame by comparison. Unquestion- 
ably he did sacrifice much to mere sound ; 
much power, trath, grandeur, pathos, even 
good sense, to mere harmony ; yet, as real 
try is composed of many elements, per- 
pa it is sometimes thought that we can 
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as ill spare the graceful elegance of Pope's 
versification, the pleasing melody ot hus 
well selected language, as we could the 
added vigour of thought of suoceeding 
writers. Especially, as we have in his 
cae, the counter-balancing adv 

that, if power be sometimes wanting, it is 
never ill-used ; he does not wield a thunder- 
bolt for the destruction of a butterfly. If 
his sentiments are sometimes falee, the 
falsehood is palpable and plain; there is 
no cloud of unintelligible sentences in 
which to mingle the real and the ideal, and 
carry our reason astray. If grandeur and 
pathos are not always as elevating or as 
subduing as they might be, at least the 
former never takes the Overliehcy bound 
which precipitates it into the ridiculogs, 
and the latter never descends to the 
maudlin. If Pope occasionally wrote what 
was no sense, he never wrote anything of 
which the sense was obscure. If we cane 
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not always agree or approve, we can al- 
ways comprehend. If his position cannot 
always be proved, at all events there ia no 
difficulty in knowing what it is. These 
are no small merits in a writer; and when 
we come to consider the individual, when 
We approach to make acquaintance with 
the man, when we draw near familiarly to 
enter into converse, as it were, to sit by 
the fireside, to accompany the walks, to 
join in the amusements and employments, 
to share in the studies, and to sympathise 
in the hopes and cares of this most polished 
of our apap bc faba character will 
stand forth and c our approbation 
Howest sed in : 


firm in 
shipe; Sea 
of 


untirieg indastry, of eutee . 
his peat arbifion, charity may well 
veil his few errors and foibles, no less from 
a tender consideration to his many infir- 
mities than from # just admiration of his 
Virtues. 

Alexander Pope was born in Lon- 
don (some say in a house in the Strand) 
on the 22nd of May, 1688. By his own 
account, his father was a relative of the 
Earl of Downe, and his mother a daughter 
of William Turner, a landed proprietor of 
Yorkshire, who had three sons, two of 
whom died in the service of Charles I., 
while the third attained the rank of a 
General in the Spanish army. His father 
certainly was engaged in trade, whatever 
tnay have been Bis ancestral claims, and 
seems to have prospered in his calling, as 
we find that he was enabled te retare from 
business, at no very advanced period of life, 
with a fortune of twenty thousand pounds. 
With this sum he took up his abode at Bin- 
field, in Windsor Forest, and to this home 
the future (we may almost say the then) 

was called at twelve years old; for 
éven at this early age Pope had distin- 
himself, not so much, perhaps, by 

his ish compositions, remarkable as 
thay were, as by the steady pursuit of 
knowledge. The resolute search after in- 
formation, which commenced thus early, 
never relaxed during the course of his lite. 

Having received a home education until 
his eighth year, he had been then placed 
under the care of a Catholic clergyman, 
nied Faverner, who appears to have been 
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aman of much ability and learning, and 
whose method with his pupil was singu- 
larly judicions and successful. From hi 
tutorship he was removed to two schools in 
succession, one at Twyford, near Win- 
chester, and another at Hyde Park Corner. 
Of the course of education at these, Pope 
does not speak very favourably ; nor does 
he appear to have been much indebted to 
the instructions of a second private tutor, 
also a priest, of the name of Deane, with 
whom he spent seme months after taking 
wp his abode at Binfield. In fact, to his 


own mit and alone was he 
indebted for his end the develop- 

of his genius. We are told that, 
“finding little ad from external 
help, he resolved te direct 
himself, and, at baba deg formed a 
och of stady, which with 
ittle other incitement than the desire of 
excellence.” 


We must not forget, however, that Pope 
had one encouragement—and that one, 
perbaps, the most powerful that can be 
offered to the young—the approbation and 
sympathy of his friends. The youthful 
student whose pursuits are discouraged, or, 
at best, looked coldly on by those of his 
own kindred—whose efforts are unappre- 
ciated—whose hopes and aspirations, whose 
toils and pleasures are unshared and un- 
cared-for—will feel some allowable envy 
for the boy whose genius was fostered at 
least by kindness, by merited praise, b 
friendly criticism, by wholesome, candid, 
and tender advice. ,Jt is related that his 
father used to propose subjects for his 
poetry, and suggest corrections and altera- 
tions as he thought fit; and, as we have 
no authority for supposing him a man of 
any superior ability or learning, we ma 
reasonably admit that parental love en 
approbation formed stronger encourage- 
ments to the young aspirant for fame than 
any other influence could have done. 

Pope showed an early preference for the 
poetry of Dryden. He resolved to take 
him as his model in versification: and 
there is a story extant of his having per- 
suaded some friends to introduce him 
the coffee-honse which Dryden frequented, 
in order that he mght have the pleasure 
of seeing him—a circnmstance from which 
he derived gratification for the whole of his 
life. However, as Dryden died before Pope 
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had attained his twelfth year, the authen- 
ticity of this anecdote may be considered 
doubtfal—at least, it would be no very 
difficult matter to persuade a child of ten 
or eleven years that he had seen a person 
who, perhaps, at the tinve was many miles 
off, especially as he could have no after 
means of detecting the fraud, if sach had 
been put upon him. 

Of Pope’s poems, his earliest is his “Ode 
on Solitude,” which is supposed to have 
been written in his twelfth year. At four- 
teen he made a translation of the first book 
of “ Thebais,” and is also supposed to have 
then written his poem on “Silence.” 
Wishing to sequire the modern languages, 
he removed, at this time, for a short period, 
te London, where he studied French and 
Italian; and, having then settled at Bin- 
field, he devoted himself in earnest to the 
pursuit of poetry. 

At this early age, when the education of 
most men is but at its commencement, 
Pope had not only chosen, but qualified 
himself for, his pursuit in life. Unwearied, 
indeed, must have been the industry, 
ateady the judgment, and accurate the 
discrimination, which rendered him so very 
early able to fix his choice, without dread 
of future regrets or failures, For all those 
who imagine that genius requires nothing 
but its own light to guide it, it may be ad- 
vantageous to know that he who at six- 
teen was an accomplished classical scholar, 
an excellent modern linguist, and a person 
of extensive general information, considered 
it necessary to the ynprovement of his 
talents, to make and maintain an acquaint- 
ance, even during the progress of his own 
Jabours,.with all that was worth studying 
in the literary world. 

Pope confesses to have tried all styles of 
poetical composition; but he acted wisely 
in wire nearly altogether to that most 
suited ¢o his genius, the didactic. The 
most generally known, perhaps, of his 
original poems is his celebrated ‘‘ Essay on 
Man.” The “ Elegy on the Death of an 
Unfortunate Lady” is still so popular that 
few collections of poetry are published with- 
out it, but the story appears to have lacked 
some of the romance thrown over it by the 


poet. 
The “ Rape of the Lock” achieved a signal 
success, Which it must even now be acknow- 


ledged to have merited; although the inci-!of such performances. 
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dent which produced a poem so elaborate 
and highly finished would, at the 

day, scarcely provoke a sonnet ir the 
corner of a newspaper, from the vwerlest 
scribbler who ever “ran home te versify 
the loss of a lady's lapdog.” His grentewt 
undertaking, no doubt, was the translation 
of “‘ Homer's Iliad,” and it must be con« 
sidered a perfect proof of his amazing in- 
dustry that this was completed in little more 
than five years, having been begun in 1712 
and finished in 1718, the author's thirtieth 
year. Dr. Johnson characterizes it as the 
noblest version of poetry which the world 
has ever seen.” Asa transiation, it has loss 
favour since then, but as a specimen of 
felicitous versification and elegant and noble 
diction, it never can. Perhaps the most 
really beautiful, however, of all Pope's 
poems is his ‘ Epistle from Eloisa te Abe 
lard,” than which, probably, there is no more 
exquisite piece in the English } 
Except in this and the “ Elegy,” is 
little tenderness in his poetry; he aimed 
rather at being the severe moralist, the 
keen satirist, who should dictate axioms of 
wisdom and virtue, and lay the rod on folly 
and vice. He has been condemned as an 
unbeliever in revelation; for which judg- 
ment there appears to be little cause, except 
that his writings are singularly unsectarian. 
It can scarcely be necessary when addressing 
a professedly Christian community, with the 
lips or the pen, on the subject either of 
moral or mental improvement, to state our 
own belief in so many words ; the very fact 
of the exhortation implying it. But, ne 
doubt, in Pope’s day, as well asin our own, 
there were many of those conscientious 
Christians who refase tohear anything & mas 
has to say on any subject, except it be pre- 
faced with a recitation of his creed. He 
belonged to the Church of Rome, and ever 
affirmed his sincere belief in the religion he 
professed. The prevailing spirit of the age 
in which he lived forbids the supposition of 
his being a hypocrite for any pecuniary ad- 
vantage, and it is certainly difficult to con~ 
jecture for what other he could have 
assumed hisfaith. Inthe year 1728 he pab- 
lished the “ Dunciad,” now scarcely known 
but by name. Special satires, of course, 
belong but to their own time, as it is impow 
sible for posterity to judge either of the 
felicitous application of the wit or the treth 
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enemies smarted unaer the attack, they had 
an opportunity of rex enge on the appearane 
of his “ Exsay,” in 1738, yet it would seem to 
have passed with little criticism at the time 
In the period between, Pope lost ene of his 
earliest and most attached friends, Gay, and 
his last surviving parent, his mother at the 
great age of ninety-three. Ls father had 
died ten years before. 
our poet cannot be toomuch admired. ‘ His 
parents had the happiness of living till he 
was at exse in his fortune, and without a 
rival in his fame, and found no dimmution 
of his respect or tenderness. Wharever 
was his pride, to them he was gentle. Life 
has, among its soothing and quiet comforts, 
few things better to give than such a son.” 

Rare praise this! Rure character for a 
man immersed in laborious mental toil, 
surrounded, as brilliant genius must ever be, 
by flatt rers and by foes; by worrh ppers 
and by detractors. Nor were his endearing 
qualities reserved but for these—his best- 
loved relatives. 

Few, perhaps, could number snch a host 
of real friends as he. He has been ac- 
cused of an overweening affection for great 
acquaintances; but if he liked such so 
ciety as society, the liking never interfered 
with his steady attachments; and the man 
who, with tle natural infirmities of sick- 
liness and deformity, and the petty foibles 
of vanity and peevishness, could attract 
and retain the regard of so many of the 
wise, the virtuous, and the good, must 
have had many other good qualities besides 
his talents and his industry. 

Much has been said of his parsimony, 
and many anecdotes are related of the 
ludicrous manner in which it was some- 
times displayed; but, after all, it apprars 
to have amounted to Iittle more than a 
proper and just frugality. His selfish- 
ness and irritability have also been com- 
mented on, without sufficient allowance 
being made, in the one case, for the feeble- 
ness which obl ged him to depend on, and 
almost exact, the attentions of others, and, 


in the other, for the very natural tone of 


habitual ill-health. 

Verily, our song-birds have warbled 
with clipped wings and heavy hearts 
sometimes; with dim eyes, and drooping 
heads, and raffled plumage! So extreme 
was the delicacy of Pope's constitution 


hrough life, that we are told he always 


The filial piety of 
took little or no part in public affairs. 


most likely of the two. 
sent forth those charming descriptions of 
Nature which moust always fascinate the 
imagination, while, at the same time, they 
can appeal to the most sober judgment to 
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wore a fur doublet beneath his shirt, and 
could not stand erect without the support 
cf stiff canvass stays. He could not dress 
or undress without assistance, and was 20: 
susceptible to cold as to be obliged to havs 
a sedan-chair placed in a boat, in which he 
eat with the glasses down to take the air 
on the water 

Beyond his few political satires, Pope 
He 
was a genuine lover of elegant retirement 


—that retirement which enjoys socicty 


wlule shunning publicity and notorery. 
In the year 1715 he purchased his villa at 
Twickenbam. Here he removed with his 
parents, and h- re, except when occasionally 


visiting his friends, he spent the rest of 


his life. Here he planted his fruit-trees, 
rnd attended to his hothouses, and wat hed 
his flowers; here he made his famous 
grotto, which was but an urterground 
passage to his garden; here he was sup- 
posed to have refuced a visit from Queen 
Caroline, which was also supposed never to 
have been cffered. The latter supposition 
we may now be permitted to consider the 
From hence he 


witness to their truth. And here he in- 
dited those marvellons couplets which, 
long proved to have been logically and 
theoretically false, will yet almost make 
us wish to bi lieve them true. 

With the exception of Cowper, there 
are few poets of whose home-life we know 
so much as Pope's. His | tters are filled 
with allusions to the occupations and plea- 
sures of his domestic hours; and it is not 
a little curious to remark the strain of 
amiable and quite unconscious egotiam 
thus pervading the character of two, in 
other respects, totally dissimilar authors; 
as Cowper has been justly considered the 
first poet of any consequence, since the 
days of Alexander Pope, who dared to 
briak the spell of his great predecessor's 
magic numbers, and originate a style of 
his own. 

Notwithstanding his great infirmities 
his life was prolonged to his fifty-seventh 
year. He died on the 80th of Mav, 1744. 
For at least five years before, he had saf- 
fered from asthma and dropsy, and his lass 
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twelve months were spent in almost unmi- | is altogether untenable; and that a fulfil. 


tigated suffering. We are told that, while 
delirious during the last days of hia ill- 
ness, he used, in his transient moments of 
consciousness, ‘continually to say some- 
thing ind of his present or absent friends.” 
Oh! what a noble lesson! good, indeed, 
must be the heart that could rise above his 
accumulated miseries! But well-disci- 
plined, also, must have been the spirit 
which did not, on such a death-bed, belie 
the life’s training. 


He was buried at Twickenham, beside 
his parents, so dearly loved and dutifully 
respected, where there wus, some time 
after, a monument erected to his memory 
by the Bishop of Gloucester. 

Our great critic says of his writings, 
* Te was one of those few whose labour is 
their pleasure: he was never elevated to 
negligence nor wearied to impatience; he 
never passed a fault unamended, by indif- 
ference, nor quitted it in despair. He 
Iabo ired, first to gain reputation, and after- 
wards to keep it. He had recourse to 
every source of intelligence, and lost no 
opportunity of information; be consulted 
the living and the dead; he read his com- 
positions to his friends, and was never con- 
tent with mediocrity when excellence 
could be attained. His independence se- 
cured him from drudging at a task and 
Yabouring upon a barren topic. He never 
exchanged praise for money, nor opened a 
shop for condolence or congratulation.” 


To this nothing can be added. If Pope 
failed in his aim, & least he failed in 
nothing which it was possible for him to 
achieve. That there are more exalted re- 
gions ih poetry than he reached is of no 
consequence to his reputation. In his 
own sphere he is unrivalled; and that he 
has (which is undoubtedly the case) been 
daily decreasing in favour is owing rather 
to a host of puerile imitators than to any 
fault of his. Tnat he will never be al- 
Jowed to slip altogether ont of public esti- 
mation, we may be certain. We may 
reject his philosophy, for it is altogether 
false; his reasoning, for it is totally un- 
_ Sound; but we can never afford to part 
with his poetry. It is easy to prove that 
guch a proposition as— 

For forms of government let fools contest ; 
, , Woate'er is best administered is best, 


ment of the wish— 


What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 
This, teach me more than hell to shun, 
That, more than heaven pursue, 

would lead to very irreligions and immoral 
results in the case of untrained or ill-trained 
consciences, Yet few, perhaps, can re- 
peat his ‘“‘ Universal Prayer” without feel- 
ing the better for it, or peruse his “ Essay” 
without some elevation of the moral tone; 
while ghe sublimity of the ‘‘ Messiah,” the 
exquisite tenderness of ‘ Eloisa,” and the 
pathos of the “ Elegy,” are flowers that 
cannot be permitted to be rooted out of 
the garden of English poetry. 

Perhaps Pope owes something, and not 
a little of his excellencus as well as his 
peculiarities, to the influence of surround- 
ing circumstances. With a fortune saf- 
ficient to place him above the reach of 
want, though not above the laudable 
desire of profit, his life was essentially 
that of an accomplished scholar and gen- 
tleman. His tastes, habits, and pursuits 
were all refined and elegant, and his 
writings must have caught the tone of his 
life. The age in which he lived was one 
in which genius, long crushed beneath the 
storms of civil war, withered by the blasts 
of political controversy, had sprung as it 
were to life, and, “‘as iron sharpeneth 
iron,” the goodly company of wits and 
sages, of bards and philosophers, encou- 
raged each other in the path to honour 
and renown. Among his intimate friends 
may be numbered almost every name of 
celebrity in that period—Swift, Steele, 
Warburton, Congreve, the celebrated Earl 
of Oxford—even Addison's natural jea- 
lousy of so great a rival conld not quite 
prevent his admiration, or subdue his re- 
gard. His attachment to Gay never knew 
a variation; and if there were some among 
his intimate associates who were ouly 
great by birth or fortune, still it was the 
fashion, so to speak, for the noble and 
wealthy in those days to surround them- 
selves with men famous for learning or 
genius, 60 that Pope's constant comp - 
ship must have included all who were 
eminent in art, sci nce, or literature. 

In his home at Binfield first, and then 
at Twickenham, he enjoyed just such calm 
pleasure and gentle employment as al- 
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lewed him leienure for his favourite, and, 
though diligently pursued, yet not en- 

ossing, pursuit, and, like poor Cowper, 
is sorrows and infirmities were cheered 
by kind home companionship and atten- 
tion. 

I¢ is remarkable that Pope's poetry 
hes always been chosen for the study of 
the young. It has been ever a text-book 
for preceptors. If slighted in the drawing- 
reom, it maintains its place in the nursery 
and school-room—a tacit acknowledgment 
of the necessity for early forming a eorrect 
taste im that which has been stigmatized as 
the mere mechanism of poetry, and one 
which may lead us to question whether, in 
numberless instances, any povtic taste 
whatever would have been developed had 
the aliment supplied been of a different 
character. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN LONDON, 
ili. 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


In one of the pleasantest suburbs of 
London, nestled down among green trees, 
not very far from the famous Cromwell 
Lodge (the residence not, however, of the 
great Oliver himself, but of his son Henry), 
amid some of the few remaining meadows 
yet to be seen near that metropolis “ whose 
paths are paved for three miles round” (ah! 
and how many more than three, we would 
like to know), stands a quiet, unassuming 
old building, remarkable neither for lofti- 
ness nor elegance, but within whose far- 
stretching galleries, corridors, and atelier, 
covering a space little short of an acre of 
bea may daily be seen not only one of 

finest collections of fine art in the 
country, but also the largest and most im- 
sara of female art-students in 


@ nature of the studies that could at- 
tract daily from all yh of the metropolis 


nearly two hundred female students, and 
keep them closely employed from ten in 
the morning to e in the afternoon, is 


strely well worthy our attentive considera- 
tion. Nor sh the fact be overlooked 
that the great mass of the women attend- 
ing these classes dre eventually destined 
to support themselves, either as drawing 
mistresses, wood engravers, designers, or 
painters. 


THE EXGLISHWOMAN IN LONDON. 


The rise and progress of this gallery of 
setence and art, ual the formation ale 
metropolitan schools of art, are very curious 
—being rather a consolidation of old insti- 
tutions than, as is generally thought, # 
new creation of the Government. 

This gallery of science includes the 
Royal Dublin Society—which was receiv- 
ing a public grant es early as 1800—the 
Schools of Mines—which were izing 
from 1837 to 1851—the Industrial Museum 
of Ireland—founded in 184$—and the 
School of Design, which owed its origin, 
in 1837, to Lord Sydenham. Up to 1852 
all these institutions were acting inde» 
pendently of each other, and were subject 
to different kinds of ministerial responsi- 
bility, when they were united under a 
single Parliamentary authority, and were 
required to publish an annual statement of 
the results of their working; and one sig- 
nal beneficial effect of this consolidation 
has been to call increased public attention 
to these institutions, and generally to lead 
the public more largely to demand the as- 
sistance offered by fhierh than when they 
were insulated. 

The average monthly attendance at this 
Museum, since it was opened in June, 
1857, has been 44,000; while no leas than 
110,000 persons have visited it in the 
evening since the same date. 

The contenta of the Museum are v 
heterogeneous, although science or art is- 
the basis of all the collections; the fact is, 
the collections came together simply be- 
cause fea was nragided for their recep- 
tion. For years they have been, for the 
most part, packed away unseen, or were 
very inadequately exhibited. The archi- 
tectural collections were for years buried in 
the cellars of Somerset House; the prints 
and drawings had never been seen by the 
public; the educational collections were 
packed away for three years unused; and 
the trade collections, which were so 
attractive at the Exhibition of 1851, were 
also, until very lately, stored away. Now 
the whole of these collections, with a vast 
number of additions, are to be seen well 
mes ey and with everything made as in- 
telligible as Yossible by descriptive labels. 
So (to use Mr. Cole’s language), while 
other collections may attract the learned 
to explore them, this is so clearly arranged 
as to woo the ignorant to ex: it; nor 
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is there a pleasanter sight in London than 
the evening exhibition, where many work- 
ing men and women, with their chi 

may be seen, surprised and delighted at 
the brilliant appearance of the Museum 
when lighted, and sstonished aad in- 
structed at the beauties with which they 
are surrounded. Drawings, casts, and 
photographs—vegetables, frnita, and spices 
from the East—some of the fine carved 
chimney-pieces from Antwerp or Padua— 
altar-pieces from Troyes and from Ghent, 
and carved oaken panelling from ancient 
honaes in our own land—copies from fresco, 
and mosaics from Milan and Ravenna— 
painted glass from Torcello, Winchester 
College, Cologne, Normandy, and Belgium 
—decorative furniture, quaint old chairs, 
bedsteads, exquisitely carved cabinets, 
marriage coffers or chests, all decorated 
with gold and easy pictures. These, 
and a thousand other objects, attract and 
edify the visitor. 

The public here may aleo consult and 
compare the different models of schools 
recommended by the National Society, the 
Home and Colonial Society, Homerton Col- 
lege, and others. Every new map, dia- 
gram, book, desk, &c., used in teaching, is 
placed at the disposal of the visitor, for in- 
apection, who may have the capabilities, 
advantages, and disadvantages of each ex- 
plained by an intelligent attendant, if in- 
clined to ask any questions. Nor may we 
forget to mention the Sheepshanks Collec- 
tion of Paintings, which in one sense, how- 
ever, we believe to haye been over-rated ; 
or the gallery of engravings, now in course 
of arrangement; or the library, which, at 
a merely nominal sum, is open to all. 

Buf it is not se much with the Museum 
as with the training department that we 
are now more particularly concerned, see- 
ing thet there are no leas than sixty-nine 
schools of art throughout the United King- 
dom in connexion with the department 
at rai, a and educating upwards of 
35,000 students in drawing and painting. 
Besides this direct action, the de ent 
further aids by examination and prizes. 
There are three grades of examinations ; 
and every one, however taught, is free to 
offer bimeelf or herself for examination, 
and take the prize attached to the grade. 
These prizes begin with a pair of com- 
passes, and terminate with 101. worth of 
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works of art, given to the school of art 
which produces the student who suocess- 
fully competes with all the other students 
of the whole schools. And even these 
prizes themselves exert, generally, a bene- 
ficial influence, for, sei copies taken by 
means of electricity photography of 
the great art-treasures in Europe, they are 
thus collected for the benefit of the country, 
and, by this self-acting process, distributed 
as prizes to local museums and schools, lay 
the foundation for the establishment of 
local museums of art. This system of exa- 
minations and prizes is alse in fall force in 
the Royal Dublin Society, where the prizes 
are valued and keenly competed for; and 
we are glad to add that some of the moat 
successful competitors are women. 

Besides the training-schoo! at South Ken- 
sington for female students, there is a 
school for women not in training at Gower- 
street, and female classes at the district 
schools of Spitalfields, Finsbury, and the 
Charterhouse. 

The school of design, which was, in a 
great measure, the origin of all this teach- 
ing, necessitated the establishment of schools 
of drawing, and, to secure this, the trasmtag 
school was established, in order to teach as 
studenis and train as teachers those who 
should thus be enabled to disseminate this 
widely-based and extensive course of edu- 
cation throughout the country. 

View this great movement from which- 
ever point you may, and a benefit is seen—— 
a palpable, undeniable benefit to the coun- 
try—as a means of disseminating copies of 
some of the grandest works of art the 
world has ever produced, and of thus 
educating the tastes of the masses; for, be 
it known that education of the industrial 
artist alone is not all that is required ; 
manufacturers complain that productions 
from the designs of eminent artists find 
but little favour with the general public, 
who perversely prefer the worthless de- 
sigus to which they are accustomed. 

Again, any emp. that can be de- 
vised to lessen the number of governesses 
must be of immense importance to that 
body, and, if to them, to the whole nation ; 
and we were giad to learn from one of the 
heads of the department the other day 
that enmediate and remunerative - 
ment can be obtained for female ’ 
#8 certificated mistresses, as soon as they 
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have completed the course of study pre- 
weribed. 

The class for wood engraving is not so 
flourishing; the competition with men is 
great, and, as a rule, the work is required 
to be completed so rapidly, that women, 
except in a few rare instances, lag in the 
rece. This ought not to be, and we are 
greatly inclined to believe that, would 
‘women but join hand to hand, and as- 
gist each other more than they have ever 
been accustomed to do in former times, 
this difficulty might be overcome. 

It is notorious that, from as early as the 
sixteenth century, Italy, Germany, France, 
and Holland have produced women who 
have handled the graver in a masterly 
manner, and whose works are to this day 
prized as gems of art. Every one conver- 
sant with the history of engraving knows 
the names of the three Stellas, of Eliza- 
beth Sirami, Madame Merian, Madame Le 
Hay, aud many, many others. 

If, as is said, it is the practice among 
men for some master to gather round him 
a number of pupils, not quite novices in 
the art, who work with and under him, 
why should not some patriotic, earnest 
‘woman, who understands the business, col- 
lect these young females after leaving the 
Kensington School, and where they have 
been well trained, allotting to them the 
ruder and more mechanical parts of the 
work, tonching up, after the example of 
the men, those blocks intrusted to their 
care, and thus carry on a business on the 
game principles that her brother would 
conduct it ? 

The time is come when women must 
change considerably from the course they 
have pursued for the last fifty years. There 
is no art better adapted for the capacities 
and capabilities of women than wood en- 
graving, and if, as has been shown, the 
art can be accomplished by them, it would 
indeed be a most intolerable disgrace that 
the chance of a new profession for women 
should escape their grasp simply from want 
of business habits. 

Some of the engravings produced at this 
school are fally as fine as anything pro- 
duced in the periodical literature of the 
day, and we firmly believe with Mr. 
Burchett that, if the opportunity be only 
offered, there is talent enongh in the 
schools to re-habilitate ornamental art in 
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this country, and to put to shame those 
who deny that there are in us the powers 
necessary to achieve this work. 

All students studying engraving must 
also study perspective drawing from objects 
and from the surface, and pay 4/. a session 
—this present session lasting from the lat 
of March to the 30th of July— but students 
studying drawing are not bound to learn 
engraving, and pay only half price. Of 
course they vary as much in grade as in 
appearance. <A certain proportion of these 
students are studying for certiticates; a 
few of the more talented are designers; 
and, the better to illustrate what we mean, 
we will add that one young lady, with 
whose family we are acquainted, received a 
51. prize for an exquisite chintz pattern of 
her own composition, and afterwards sold 
the same to Messrs. Holland, the great 
upholsterers, for 20/. more; whilst some of 
the students are younger members of the 
aristocracy, the daughters of earls, and 
“My Lady” in their own right. 

The school is, of course, quite separate 
from the Museum, and it is only by favour 
that strangers can peep behind the scenes 
and see Lady Blanche perched among old 
bones, skulls, and casts of gods and men; 
or Mary Jones painting the dead bird and 
bunch of wild flowers. If numbers and 
noise are signs of life, we can only say 
that, on our last visit, there were no signs 
of decay or Jassitude, and, clothed in 
every colour of the rainbow, and bright 
with health and youth, the fair students 
were a very fair rgpresentation of Young 
England—industrious, but not yet toilers ; 
awake to the value of work, but not to its 
importance; anxious, indeed, to ponquer, 
but not ready to die for art; very far from 
what their best friends could wish them to 
be, but wonders when we remember that 
ten years ago they were—where? and 
echo answers, Where ? M. S. R. 





To Make CuwsiiP Vingcan.—For a nine-galion 
cask, to eight gallons of water put ten pounds of 
coarse sugar. Boll it ten minutes, strain it into a 
tub, and let it stand till it is the heat you work 
beer. Then add ten quarts of cowslips ( 
and flowers chopped together) and a teacupful of 

east. Let it stand four days in the tub, stirring 
t often. Let your cask be quite clean when you 
put the contents of your tub into it, and set it in 
@ moderate sun. Cover the bung over with paper. 
The vinegar will be fit for use in six months. The 
longer it is kept, the better it will be. 
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MIGNON; 
OR, THE STEP-DAUGHTER. 
GRAZIELLA. 


GRAZIELLA hurried Mignon along, run- 
ning with all her speed towards the superior, 
who was walking with some ladies in the 
orchard. She placed herself before the 
group of nuns, presented Mignon to them 
whilst kissing her hand, and repeating with 
an effort, ‘Mother, mother!” And she 
looked at Mignon with ecstacy and admi- 
ration. 

“The dumb hasspoken—she hasspoken!” 
repeated the children. “‘ Mignon makes the 
dumb to speak !” 

“What! Mignon,” said Madame Thérése, 
the superior, quite surprised, after looking 
at the nuns, ‘you wish to be the mother of 
this poor abandoned one? You will be 
doing a good work, for we are very fond of 
her, and, in spite of her careless habits, she 
is not naughty, and you will love her when 
you have heard her sad history. I acknow- 
ledge I have occnpied myself with her for 
some time, but without success; but you, 
her companion, if you treat her with soft- 
ness and love, perhaps you may succeed, 
for it is a direct sympathy like this she 
requires. At all events, my child, I like 
to ses you try this, which proves you have 
a good heart. We will register you as her 
mother, and you shall take sister Gertrude’s 
place, who was an excellent mother to her, 
but who did not get on very well, as you 
gee, in spite of all her care. You will be 
answerable for her wak and her appear- 
ance; but we will not be too severe at first, 
for you will have much to do. Take 
courage, then, my child, and rely on your 
own heart.” 

“ Well, Graziella, now you are happy; 
have found a mother, and Mignon has 
ened yourtongue. Let ushear. Speak 

again !”” 

“Mother, mother!” said Graziella with 
an effort, and with great signs of joy. 

For an answer Mignon stooped down to 
the poor little thing, embraced her tenderly, 
and said to her schoolfellows, “‘ From this 
moment she is my daughter, and who loves 
me will love her !” 

Then, taking her hand, she did not leave 
any more, but commenced relating 

erie things to her, all the time busy- 
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ing herself with her toilet, which certainly 
needed a little improvement. The first 
place to go to was naturally the fountain, 
where Mignon washed her daughter's hands 
and face. 

Was not this an interesting group—this 
spontaneous union of beanty and ugliness; 
of infinite grace and awkwardness, which 
almost bordered on bratishness; of a live- 
liness of intelligence and s timidity which 
more resembled idiotism ; of a pride which 
protected, and a weakness which had found 
support and unexpected sympathy? Every 
eye understood the charm of the contrast, 
every eye followed the young mother 
and ungraceful daughter, who was jump- 
ing round her and looking proudly at 
every one, for she now felt she was not 
alone, and kept repeating “ Mother! 
mother !” 

To say that amongst so large a number 
there were not some mocking smiles and 
envious looks, would be to deny the exist- 
ence of tares in a field of wheat. Without 
thinking what might have given rise to 
the emotion which had been able to draw 
a few inarticulate sounds from the poor 
dumb child, a voice amongst a knot of girls 
said laughingly, “She makes the dumb 
speak—she will soon make the blind sea 
and the lame walk!’ But Mignon was 
too happy; she did not wish to see or hear 
anything of this inoffensive spite, and 
when the play-hours were over, she fol- 
lowed her companions, after having ten- 
derly embraced her daughter Graziella, 
who, after the young mother’s hasty toilet, 
was no longer recognisable. 

They were happy, both of them; and 
who knows which experiences the greatest 
joy—he who receives the daily bread, or 
he who gives it ? 


Whence came she ?—that pital ose 
creature, whom we found so wretche 
under the plane-trees of the convent, and 
whom we left happy in sweet Mignon’s 
hands, her new mother. Must we 
relate her sad history, that everlasting 
story of misfortune—the account of the 
fruit fallen before the autumn, the flower 
faded before night has come? 
Certain she was at one time a pretty 
child, ailjoyous, radiant, prepossessing, 
amiable, the joy and hope of her home. 
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What stormy wind, then, was it that sof But, as the almond-tree yields to the sun’s 


soon broke this poor reed ? 


A few years ago, had you entered the 
study of Marx, the sculptor, you would 


have seen # rare thing in this world—a |}, 


happy family ! 

I love to penetrate into these sanc- 
tnaries of art, and breathe the moist, fresk 
air of the study, and watch the first dawn- 
ing of the inventive genius, to see and 
towch the clay that, under the skilfil hand, 
will assume a form, and, what is atill more, 
show a mind! I love to examine these 
shapeless masses, some already thrown 
azide, others carefully preserved ; to follow 
the finished sabjects—the baked earths, 
finely - chiselled; the favoured models, 
placed under glass shades, the graceful 
statuettes, the white phantoms of plaster, 
the completed expression of the artist’s de- 
sire, , finally, the blocks of marble, 
whose qualities the sculptor at a glance can 
understand, and of which he says— 

God's work is there! 

I still stay before the vigorous workman 
who rough-hews, and removes, with an 
effort, the beauties of the marble, in order 
to develop and discover the ideal figure 
hiddert within that heart of flmt. Then I 
watch the thoughtful face of the artist, 

ing the finishing touch to his creation, 
ving life to matter, and lovingly polishing 

— form. 

ere can you find a more enviable 
refuge! Where can you repose more 
completely from the vulgarities of life; 
from the commonplace intercourse of the 
world, and from the weight of business! 
How one loses the thought of the grogsness 
of the world in the contemplation of art; 
in endless communion with the good, the 
beautiful, the true, in the effusion of that 

kip so natural amongst artista! This 
ig, indeed, worth living for ! 

En this way was Marx, the sculptor, 
happy whes young and strong, surro 
by his. wife, child, a few good friends, de- 
lighted with his first success; animated by 
creative genius, he modelled the damp 

singing meanwhile, and 
dreaming of fature ; or, perhaps, hold- 
ing his wife’s hand, he played with his 
little Graziella on his knees, at that time 
alt intelligence apd prattle. 
Oh, happy days! days already numbered! 


first advances its fresh buds, and dewy 
flowers, then come the north winds of April, 
and blow and strip the leaves from its 
crown; 80 disappear and perish the artist's 


opes. 

We must live! cruel words which call 
home wandering spirits, and plunge into 
despair the expanding soul, and inciose us 
within the iron circle of reality. We 
roust live! and what artist knows hew to 
draw from the bowels of the marble his 
daily bread ? 

Of all the arts, sculpture, perhaps, is 
that which offers the most desperate im- 
possibilities, and which imposes the hardest 
labour. The poet with his pen, and the 
painter with his pencil, express an idea, 
and can at once bring their works to light. 
But the sculptor, after many years of atudy, 
so as to acquire certain knowledge to 
commence this most unprofitable career, 
requires a large establishment, must mould 
the damp earth like # workman, and hew 
the stone like a mason. 

If, at last, the artist has modelled a figure 
which answers to his expectations, he must 
buy the marble at an immense price. He 
must pay the artisan, also, an immense price 
who rough-hews under his master’s orders. 
He must spend many days and nights in s 
giant’s labours. He must be able to tarn 
the work about to please at every aspect, 
whilst the poet only tells us what he likes 
about his heroes, and the painter gives us 
but one surface. 

And then, wheneeverything is accom- 
plished, when the great day has arrived, 
when the question is to bring the work to 
light, there is everything to fear from the 
indifference of the public, and the ireny or 
cruelty of the unknown critic, who, by a 
stroke of his pen, can break a marble 
statue as easily as silence can ruin the 
artist. 

With what love had Marx caresssd his 
charming creation of GrazieHa, 
by one of Lamrartine’s most poetical pieces. 
Likely enough, he had chosen this subject 
because it was the name of his much-loved 

With what happiness he had 
drawn from va marble lege goeanate 
fipare which great dreame 
of! What success wan (risk to him 
when the connoisseurs, seated on the couch, 
went into ecstacies about, and praised this 
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beantifal apparition, turning slowly on its 
pivot and presenting in turn all its ad- 
mirable proportions in the rose-light of 
the study, contrived by the red blind of 
the high window! It was life which ani- 
mated this beautiful figure, turning so 
gracefully, all desolate and Janguishing ; 
they were real tears which flowed from her 
eyes ; in truth, the marble wept. 

A rioh American who was in Paris, and 
Was commissioned to buy an assortment of 
works of art, not from any knowledge 
of them, but from the artist's reputation 
and according to the orders of his corre- 
spondents, had seen Graziella in the study, 
and had almost promised to purchase it 
after the exhibition of fine arts. But on 
ene of the first days of the exhibition, 
Marx saw the American approach his 
house, carrying with him two little papers 
containing killing, ironical, and, as they 
say, very witty articles on his statue. 
They were two poisoned arrows come to 
strike the defenceless artist. 

“You understand,” coldly said the New 
World speculator, ‘that this publicity depre- 
ciates your wares, and that I should not be 
able to give my own money for this marble 
unless at a reduction of a third, say 334 
per cent., from the price agreed. That is 
the custom in eottons and coffees when 
they are damaged.” 

The troubled artist did not condescend 
to answer that these critics contradicted 
themselves in their statements; he did not 
wish to call others to witness that. His 
statue was left with him. It was like the 
black speck, not ®bigger than a man’s 
hand, which shows itself at the verge of 
a splendid horizon, and which soon be- 
comes the tempest. 

He must soon pay his accounts, as he 
has forgotten to do it, carried away by 
the eharm of his subject and love of his art. 
He had spent more than six thousand 
franes for marble, the artisan, models, &c., 
@n enormous outlay for an artist. He 

engagements to fulfil, and then came 
‘vil days. His wife, uneasy af the future, 
‘end guessing the troubles that Marx tried 
to hide from her, fell seriously ill. Instead 
of continuing his labours, he was obliged to 
have recourse to other expedients to seek 
for assistance. 

One of his friends took him one day to a 
M. Créveeceur, a rich trader, an amateur 
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of the fine arts, but very much ied 
and absorbed by a large business, bot, 


nevertheless, kind and generous. 

‘““My dear Monsieur Marx,” said the 
merchant, “I very much regret not bein 
abla to go and see your Graziella, which 
scarcely saw at the exhibition; but I have 
no time to spare. As soon as I have a Hitle 
ae depend on me. Like every one 
else, I admire your talent, and I must have 
something of yours.” 

Then, the sorrowful look of the 
artist, he added, looking at him with 
interest— 

“ But, tell me, how do your orders and 
your works stand ?” 

“Sir,” said Marx, “I have no claim to 
your benevolence. Then why trouble you 
with my embarrassments ?” 

“‘ Teli me all,” quickly replied M. Créve- 
cour, all the time sorting his papers; 
‘““who would not feel interested in a man 
like you?” 

‘‘ Well, sir,” said Marx, making an effort, 
“the agent pays us something on account 
as we proceed in the execution of his 
orders; this money is soon swallowed up 
in expenses for labour and necessaries of 
life; in short, so soon as the work is 
finished, the proceeds have already disap- 
peared, and we are not any better off; and 
I hoped that if you came to see my Gra- 
ziella, for which I have been at a large 
expense———” 

“Really, I cannot,” said M. Crévecceur ; 
“but if you are in want of a little money, 
my dear Monsieur Marx, do not hesitate 
to ask. J should be too happy to assist a 
man of talent whom I respect and esteem” 
—and, presenting him a paper—“ give me 
a receipt for the sum that you want, pay- 
able when you like.” 

Marx stood fully astonished. 

“Sir,” said he, “this is an unneual thing 
that you are doing, for you only know me 
through my friends. I cannot tell you 
how grateful I am; it is a hard necessity 
for which I accept it. May I then write 
a receipt for two thousand francs, payable 
ins ieee for, before that time——-" 

“Double the amount and the time,” 
said M. Créveeceur ; “ and, adieu! for they 
are waiting for me. We shall see one 
another again.” 

He told his cashier to pay four thousand 
francs and take a receipt, payable in two 
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ears; he went away, making many apo- 
Ogies, and pressing Marx’s hand affec- 
tionately, who saw himself, for the mo- 


ment, out of trouble. 


Owing to the unexpected assistance, 
Marx began to labour again; but his cir- 
His wife did 
not recover, the expenses of his house in- 
The two 
years rolled on, aud, when the expiration 
of his engagement for four thousand franes 


cumstances became worse. 


creased, and no orders came in. 


arrived, he was not able to provide for it. 


Not daring to present himself to M. 
Crévecceur, he wrote, begging a delay, 
But, one day, 
the merchant Jet him know that he was 
too ill to go out; that he reckoned on 
having Graziella, if it was still to be dis- 
posed of; but, in the meantime, Marx 
need not take any notice of his note, 


but received no answer. 


which would not be presented to him. 


The calm which these kind words 
brought to the artist’s home was not of 
Jong duration, for, a short time after, a 
counting-house clerk knocked at the study 
door, and presented the fatal document 


for four thousand francs, indorsed by the 
widow of M. Crévecceur. 
pale at the sight of this signature, which 
told him of the death of a generous pro- 
tector, answered that he had no money, 
and that he would go and explain all. 
The clerk took bis pencil, wrote on the 
margin, with the torce of habit, no effects, 
and went away. 

The following day Marx received a 
stamped protest; then Madame Créve- 
cceur’s lawyer, feigning conciliatory mea- 
sures, came to get Marx's signature to a 
more compromising and dangerous docu- 
ment, 80 much 80, indeed, that one day he 
was served with a writ demanding the pay- 
ment, to Crévecceur’s heirs, of four thousand 
francs and expenses. 

After having written to several friends, 
from whom he received no answer; after 
having exhausted all his resources to pro- 
cure money, aud offered his Graziella to 
the American at a very low price—who 
would not have it, although it was offered 
to him at this reduced rate— he summoned 
up courage and went to Madame Creéve- 
cceur, who received him with frigid haugh- 


tiness; told him that it was a mutter of 


succession; that she was a weak woman, 


Marx, turning 
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righta, but that he could come to an under- 
standing with her solicitor. 

‘But, madame,” said Marx, ‘‘ you are, 
perhaps, not aware of the interest that M. 
Crévecceur always professed to take in me. 
He left me at liberty to pay, and I only 
ask time. I have some friends who will 
assist me.” 

‘Doubtless, you don’t take into con- 
sideration M. Crévecceur’s negligence in 
wishing to deprive the widow and orphan 
of thew patrimony, for this engagement 
has been due a long time, and we are 
losing the interest.” 

Marx, humiliated, resourceless, and hope- 
less, left, with his eyes on the ground, 
the sumptuous house of the widow and 
orphan, and entered his dilapidated and 
abandoned study, silent and resigned. 
Everything that he used to love was now 
an object of discouragement. His arma, 
which had been able to endure twelve hours’ 
labour without fatigue, because moral cou- 
rage sustained him, were now unnerved; 
Lis legs would no longer support him, and 
he fell on a sofa at the foot of his statue. 

His daughter Graziella knelt down, 
kissing his hands, telling him that better 
days were coming, and intreating him to 
concea] bis uneasiness, s0 that her mother’s 
rest might not be troubled, for she was 
In great danger. 

However, the lawyers continued in silence 
their process of ruin and destruction. Marx 
was One morning seated in his study, his 
head buried 1n his hands; an unusual noise 
was heard at the door—there was a violent 
knocking, and several ill-looking people 
entered together, one of them exhibiting a 
warrant. 

‘Are you Monsieur Marx?” said the 
bailiff’s follower in a bass voice. ‘* We are 
charged to take you to prison for debt; 
but don’t be alarmed; we know the respect 
due to an artist; a carriage is below.” 

“For pity’s sake, silence!” said Marx, 
stopped as he was going up to his wife's 
room. “J am at your service,” and, leaving 
word to explain that he would be absent 
for a short time, he left, bestowing a parting 
look on his wretched house. 

Graziella entered at that moment. Mie- 
fortune, when it does not succeed in killing 
the intellect in a precocious nature, deve- 
lopes it excessively. Childhood, born for 


without means of defending her children’s |joy, disappears under the influence of grief. 
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Graziella understood all, rushed down the 
staircase, and reached the street just as 
they were shutting the door, and, bare- 
headed, followed the carriage, which rolled 
rapidly away. 

The passers by stopped, surprised, but did 
not attempt to detain this light arrow sliot 
into space, which cleared every obstacle, 
but they still followed her with their eyes, 
and questioning one another as if she were 
# meteor. 

She at last arrived, panting and ex- 
hausted, at the same time as the carriage, 
slipped between the sentinel and the porter, 
entered unperceived before her father and 
the sheriff's-officers, and begged for mercy 
with so much energy, that they took com- 
Leahey on her wild look, and she was con- 

ucted to the superintendent's room. 

“Sir, my dear, good sir!” cried she, ‘it 
is my father, and my mother is going to 
die !—pardon, par——” 

The words expired on her lips in a deep 
sob. She fell back, uttering a frightful cry. 

The superintendent's wife, attracted by 
all this noise, arrived in great haste, and 
surrounded the child with a thousand 
caresses. At last she saw her revive, and 
repeatedly asked her how she felt. 

Not a word, not a sound! Large tears 
rolled down her rosy cheeks. Two suppli 
eating eyes were raised to the charitable 
lady; but not a word, nothing! Poignant 
grit had left too deep a wound in this 

udding organization, dedicated from this 
time to silence and suffering. 

But how were they to conceal from the 
poor father this fresh tronble—worse than 
all others ? 

The superintendent's wife—there are 
generous hearts everywhere—after having 
taken every care, wished to restore the little 
dumb child to her mother. She was so 
affected at the destitution of this sorrowful 
family, that she sent a doctor and a nurse 
for the sick. 

But, alas! all her efforts were soon use- 
Jess, and Graziella's mother expired a few 
days after, without knowing the great mis- 
fortunes which had gathered round her 
family. It was then that the kind lady 
herself took Graziella to the Convent of 
St. Augustine, where she had been educated, 
for she knew she could rely on the solicitude 
af the good Superior. 

(To te continued.) 
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The mother, as she inetils the Jessons of piety 
and filial obligation into the heart of her infant 
son, should always feel that her labour is not in 
vain. She may drop into the grave, but she has 
left behind her influences that will work for her. 
The bow ts broken, but the arrow is sped, and 
will do its office. 

THE meagre manner in which most 
English biographies are written must ever 
be asubject of deep regret to all interested 
in the inner life and social aspects of the 
great men who form our gallery of 
worthies. So little, indeed, has been pre- 
served of their domestic histories—so little 
been gathered from the daily chronicle of 
their lives—that, beyond the registration 
of birth, death, and marriage, and the 
equally bald enumeration of mother, father, 
and wife, in most instances the student is 
compelled to accept a description of the 
works of the man, and an account of his 
writings, instead of a history of the very 
man himself, in his character of a grega- 
rious and dependent creature. 

The mothers of great men who must 
have exercised an untold influence for good 
over their sons are, undoubtedly, legion. 
Authentic accounts of such women, unfor- 
tunately, as we have already shown, are 
both scattered and rare, and, when they do 
exist, are sketches rather than perfect por- 
traits—rude, rough outlines, vot finished 
pictures. 

The mothers of Rubens, Vandyke, Wil- 
kie, and Gainsborough were women whose 
maternal influence was exercised actively 
and with a most beneficial effect on those 
four great men. The nam> of the former, 
before her marriage, was Maria Pypelink, 
of a well-known family of Antwerp, from 
which city she was driven with her hus- 
band by the religious feuds that then 
distracted the state. Her son, the great 
painter, was born at Cologne in 1577; and, 
losing her husband ten years after that 
date, the whole care of governing and 
directing the family devolved upon her. 
She carried them back to Antwerp, and 
exhibited a vast amount of energy and 
talent for business by the way in which 
she contrived to recover a great part of 
her property. 

hen Rubens bad completed his six- 
teenth year he was placed, after the fashion 
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of those days, as a page to the widowed 
Countess of Lalain; buat his taste for 
higher and nobler occupations had been 
siready called forth by a careful education ; 
aad the course of life he was 


irregular 
compelled to lead in this situation was 80, 


little suited to hie disposition, that in a 
short time he again returned to his mother, 
when he earnestly intreated her to be al- 
lowed to devote himself entirely to paint- 
ing as « profession, a request which was 
scoordingly granted 

How he toiled, worked, and conquered, 
we all know, for his works are with us to 
this day; bat how the mother acted upon 
the son, and the son upon the mother, 
must be simply a matter for conjecture. 
Yet how real and true that living influence 
mast have been, may be gathered from 
the fact that, in 1608, when dwelling at 
Genoa—being feted, courted, and work- 
ing hard at the “art that can immortalize” 
“upon receiving a letter from Antwerp, 
announcing the dangerous illness of his 
smother, he started instantly for ‘“‘ home ;” 
travelling night and day, almost frantic 
with filial anxiety. Alas! in spite of all 
his haste, he arrived too late; his mother 
hed died on the 14th of November pre- 
vious. 

Rubens was no ordinary man, nor was 
his grief ordinary sorrow; ho regretted 
her #0 passionately, that for four months 
he hid himself and his sorrow in the Abbey 
of St. Michael, where his beloved mother 
was buried, lost in the deepest seclusion, 
during which time nothing but his pencil 
and a few chesen books had power to 
afford him any consolation. The natural 
eonsequence of this indulgence in solitude 
of a grief so unavailing and so intense, 
wae a fit of that mental malady to which 

ius is eo liable—namely, melancholia. 

ins, however, contended with sorrow, 
and, by degrees, his active mind recovered 
its tome. 

He might well mourn for her; for, from 
his mother, Rubens undoubtedly inherited 
that siiarieoneregiceh of order—that astute, 
carefal, th 8, grasping disposi- 
ton—whiolh | made bem #0 Gissenied. a 
politician, #0 useful to the princes of his 
time, and so able an architect of his own 

t fortunes. It is recorded of her, that, 
ugh frugal, not to say abstemious in 
ber own habits, she never denied her sons 
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the comforts or the Inxuries of life. They 
were early and carefully trained to habits 
of piety and labonr. Who can then 
wonder that they loved her living, and 
mourned and revered her when dead ? 

It was owing to the infinence of his 
mother that Vandyke was placed in the 
studio of Henry Van Balen, an historical 
painter of some repute, who had studied 
under Rubens. In fact, he most scion 
owed his predilection for art, not #0 mu 
to his father’s calling—that of a painter 
on glass—as to his mother’s taste, which 
led her to embroider designs, both in jand- 
scapes and figures, some of which she 
executed with great skill; and, finding her 
son di to follow the same bent as 
herself, gave him all the instruction of 
which she was capable, and in every 
possible way in her power fostered his. 
genius. 

Sir David Wilkie was stiil more sig- 
nally assisted by his mother; for, being 
born in Fifeshire, where his father was # 
minister, he was necessarily, from the very 
locality of his birth, shut out from the 
ordinary chanoes of studying the profes- 
sion to which his talents directed him; 
added to which, his father was painfully 
impressed with the idea that there was 
little or no chance of his son's earning 
even his bread by painting. But in his 
mother young Wilkie found a truer and 2 
safer guide ; for she, having a clearer per- 
ception of her son’s genius, and a more 
hopeful and prophetic reliance upon ite 
future appreciation bf the world, cownter- 
acted the efforts of her husband to crugh 
the talents of the boy; and ultimately, 
through her persevering endeavoufs, he 
was sent to Edinburgh, in 1799, with some 
specimen drawings, and a letter of intro- 
duction from the Earl of Leven to Mr. 
Thompson, the Secretary of the Trustee 
Academy for the Encouragement of Mann- 
factures ; where, with the advantages of 
good instruction and regular discipline, he 
made a progress that more than compen- 
sated for his mother's intercession. 

The mother of Gainsborough was another 
illustration of the truth that the men whe 
have made a conspicuous figure in Tife 
generally attribute the origin of their suc- 
cess to maternal training. This painter 
was born in Suffolk; and, through the 
care and expense bestowed by their 
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mother upon their early education, young 
Gainsborough and his brothers were su- 
perior to most of the youths of their own 
age in the town, in talents and acquire- 
ments. The father was a man of peculiar 
habits—a clothier by trade, and a Dis- 
senter in religion. The mother was a 
sensible woman, and proud of her sons; 
and to her, and to her alone, did he owe 
all his early advan 

The tale of Cowley’s discovering in the 
window of his mother’s apartment a cop 
of Spencer's “Fairy Queen,” in whic 
he very early took delight to read, till by 
feeling the charms of verse he became, as 
he relates, irrevocably a poet, is well known. 
Not so the truth that his father died before 
his birth, and that he was, consequently, 
left to the sole care of his mother, who is 
represented as struggling earnestly to pro- 
cure him a literary education, and who, as 
abe lived to the age of eighty, had her 
solicitude rewarded by seeing her son emi- 
nent and partaking his prosperity. We 
know, at least, according to his biographer 
Sprat, he always acknowledged her care, 
and justly paidthe dues of filial gratitude. 
It was at her solicitation that he was sent, 
and admitted, into Westminster School, 
where he soon distinguished himself. 

The sister of Hampden, the great Hamp- 
den, was the mother of Waller, the poet, 
who, as might have been anticipated, edu- 
cated her son before his removal to King’s 
College, Cambridge. Waller's father died 
when he was quite an infant, and in after 

» when his mgther lived at Beacons- 
Feld, the poet built a house for himself, called 
Hall Barn, not very far from where his 
mother resided. Johnson, in his “ Lives of 
the Poets,” tells us that, although she was 
related to Cromwell and Hampden, she was 
very zealous for the royal cause, and when 
Cromwell visited her she used to reproach 
him; he, in return, would throw a napkin 
at her, and say ho would not dispute with 
his aunt; but finding, in time, that she acted 
as well as talked for the king, he made her 
a prisoner to her own daughter in her own 


King Alfred’s instruction and reward, 
iven and offered by his mother, so well 
wn to all onr readers by poems, 
paintings, and records, was repeated in 
after years in the history of the ‘ marvel- 
lous boy,” whose short but eventful life 
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commenced, as it ended, in indigence and 
misfortune—Chatterton. He was a posthu- 
mous child of a poor teacher, and was com. 
mitted, at the age of five years, tothe care 
of a Mr. Love, who had succeeded Chat- 
terton’s father in the Free School at Pyle- 
street, Bristol, where, showing no 

for learning, he was returned to his mother 
asa dull boy, incapable of improvement, 
She was rendered extremely uaheppy by 
the apparently ride Panipat or her 
son, till he fell in love, as she expressed 
herself, with the illuminated capitels of an 
old French musical manuscript, whiok 
euabled her, by taking of the 
atari hmmm to initiate him in the 
alphabet. She afterwards taught him to 
read from an old black-letter Testament, 
or Bible, nor is it unreasonable to suppose 
that his peculiar to antiquities 
may, in a considerable degree, have resulted 
from this little ciroumstance. 

“The son (his own letter to Walpole) of 
a poor woman, a widow, who supported 
him with great difficulty,” was, neverthe- 
less, ld ee by that loving heart with the 
ill-spared pence to hire books from the cir- 
culating library; for, by his tenth year, the 
now apt scholar had acquired a teste fer 
reading. Nor was the lad ungrateful, for, 
when in spirits, he would enjoy his rising 
fame, and, confident of advancement, would 
promise that his mother and sister should 
be partakers of his success; and, during the 
whole term of his apprenticeship to the at- 
torney, he was in the habit of regularly 
visiting his mother every evening before 
nine o'clock, and she was seldom two 
evenings without seeing him, while his fre- 
quent letters, when absent, prove the con - 
tinuity of his affection. 

Gibson, the sculptor, the son of a Welsh 
landscape gardener, was encouraged at a 
very early age in a disposition which he 
showed for imitative art by an intelligent 
mother; and it was the same parent whe 
exercised a wholesome influence over the 
fate of Marmontel, a French writer who 
flourished in 1723, and author of some ad- 
mired “Moral Tales.” His father wae a 
peasant, and it was to his mother, who was 
superior to her husband in intelligence, and 
an excellent woman in every is fe- 
lation, that he was indebted for an initia- 
tion in the rudiments of knowledge, in the 
principles of religion and morality. 
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lt is related of the Hon. Thomas Erskine 
that, early in life, he entered the navy, 
when, not liking the profession, he obtained 
# commission in the army, and subsequently 
ehanged his profession a third time at the 
pressing intreaty of his mother, a woman 
of lotty and highly-cultivated mind, the 
sister of Sir James Steward, and daughter 
of the well-known Scotch Jawyer and 
Solicitor-General of that name. 

Newton, Hume, and Dr. Adam Smith 
had all alike the misfortune never to have 
known the care and affection of a father, 
and all shared the same blessing of « pru- 
dent and circu mother. The mother 
of the great philosopher married again, but 
never the new alliance to inter- 
fere with the performance of her duties to- 
wards her son. She sent him, at an early 

, t0 ‘the school of his native village, and 
ps holier ow attaining his twelfth year, 
to the neighbouring town of Grantham, 
that he might be instructed in the classics. 
Her in , however, was not to make 
her son a mere scholar, but to give him 
those firat principles of education which 
were dousidered necessary for every gentle- 
man, @nd to render him able to manage 
his own estate; but, finding him exhibit 
such an ardent desire for mental improve- 
ment, his mother very wisely released him 
from the obstacles which her prudence had 
thonghtlessly thrown in his way, and, on 
thé representations of his uncle, Newton's 
mother once more sent him to Grantham 
to pursne his studies. 

bodily constitution of Adam Smith 
‘was efckly from infancy, and required and 
received the tenderest solicitude of his 
mother for the preservation of his life, who, 
by some, was accused of over-indulging ber 
won; but the conduct of that parent was 
best indicated by the growing temper and 
disposition of the child, and Mrs. Smith, 
during her long life, which extended till 
within twelve years of the death of her son, 
had never occasion to reproach herself for 
any indiscreet kindness, but had the happi- 
ness to see her parental care acknowledged 
to the hour of her death by every atten- 
tion which filial affection could prompt 

Last, but not least, indeed, to our minds, 

the most touching example we know of 
maternal influence was the dying prayer 
and dedication to the service of God of 
Frederic Schwats, that apostle of the Kast, 
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by his pious mother, who, while passing 
through the Dark Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, solemnly devoted her young son to 
her Saviour and her God, exacting from 
her husband and spiritual guide a solemn 
promise that they would use every means 
in their power for the accomplishment of 
this, her last and earnest wish. Let those 
who are ignorant of this wonderful man’s 
life study it, and sea how the influence of 
a good mother works even after death. 


AUNT MARGARET AND I. 
THE BISHOP'S VISIT. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
iI. 

Very much surprised, and not a little 
indignant, was our Hatty, next morning, on 
being apprised of the visiter she was to ox~ 
pect, and very morosely did she set about 
preparing breakfast for the wretched creas 
ture, who surveyed the food provided with 
a sufficiently hungry eye to prove that real 
distress and misery were but too truly ber 
portion, although she begged to be allowed 
to take away a part, on the plea of its 
being too much for her to eat at ones. 
Hatty, however, was far from being really 
unkind, so she replied to her request, 
though in rather a peevish tone, “ No, tio; 
my child; finish what you've got, it’s little 
enough; you shall have a piece of bread te 
take away,” and, not only did she take 
care that 1t should be a piece sufficiently 
large to be a securitwagainst hunger for 
the remainder of the day, but, on Anné 
Margaret producing a bundle of spate 
garments which we bad collected the vveu- 
ing before, she insisted on adding some. 
thing to it from her own stock. 
morning for a fortnight did our miserable 
hittle protégée come by invitation to take 
her daily dole. 

After the first few days she was per- 
mitted, at her own request, to perform 
sundry little offices, in heu of more regular 
service, as @ return for the alms received. 
She frst begged to be allowed to “ weed 
the garden, please;” then the was em- 
ployed occasionally to go an errand, which 
she always executed with fidelity and de- 
spitch, although sometimes intrusted with 
money, which, to one in her wretched 
condition, must have been a temptation. 
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But not all our address and ingenuity 
could elicit from her anything concerning 
her own history. Questions, hints, intrea- 
ties, hopes of future advantages, were all 
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where she had come from, she replied 
——, naming the county-town; no other 
cognomen, nor any more definite locality, 
could we get her to confide To “the town,” 
indeed, I believe, she bet ok herself each 
evening, thus walking, at least, ten miles 
per diem, as we could not ascertain from 
our villagers that any p:rson of her de- 
scription was located in D——. She 
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vain, as, no doubt, threats would also have 
been had we tried them. 


When asked her name, she replied 
“ Julia,” and when interrogated as to 
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always seemed anxious to go, too. After 
having received the portion dealt with no 
sparing hand, and discharged such little 
tasks ag 1 have mentioned, her civil 
‘‘please, is there any more to do?” was 
evidently an intimation of her wish to 
depart; a wish augmented, perhaps, by 
her desire to avoid the questioning which, 
long after Aunt Margaret and I had ceased 
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to pursue it, was still continued by Hatty 
with unabated determination. 

After each day's failure, it was com- 
monly the custom for Hatty to be very 
wroth for an hour or two, and sometimes 
even to continue for the remainder of the 
afternoon her audible mutterings against 
“‘wagrants and impostors ;” as well as her 
general opinions concerning the insecurity 
of dealing with them “as had something 
to hide, and was always afraid of being 
found out;” but the fit of vexation always 
cleared off before maraing, so that, by the 
end of the - she had come to look 
upon the daily visit as an event indispea- 
sable, if not te the economy of the house- 
hold in general, at least to her own indi- 
vidual comfort; and, i grew some- 
times #9 communicative confidential 
(notwithstanding the litthe confidence she 
coud win im return) over an extra of 
tea, thet Aunt Margaret was more 
once obliged to remind her of the danger 
to which such indiscretion might lead. 

At the end of the fortnight, a morning 
passed without the of our pen- 
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murders committed in lonely places, actu- 
ally threw us into a constant fever of = 
prehension, notwithatanding the reasonable 
doubt that there could be any temptation 
to take the life of a creature so poor, and 
possessing so little to excite the cupidity of 
the most avaricious or unscrupulous. 

But, spite of anxieties and conjectures, 
fears and popu? days, weeks, and, at 
iength, months went by, and still she came 
not. The bishop's visit began to be talked 
of as a thing of “long ago,” and our own 
little episode connected with it to be men- 
tiomed each time it occurred to memory 
with less of hope, perhaps of interest. The 
summer had faded into autumn, and 
autumn had darkened into winter, and that, 
too, was almost brightening eagaim into 

ing. We had had rather more than 
usual amount of sickness in D——, 
owing toe wet season, and Aunt Margaret 
and t had consequently more thaa usnal 
work. Very unpleasantiy, too, after almost 
all our peor were well—aiter “old 
Simmons,” the-inst lingering sufferer with 
agus, bad been able to exchange his bed for 


sioner. We did not take much notice of'| the sammy bench at his cottage door, and 


this first breach of her established custom, 
and only hoped she had perhaps found 
some employment; but when three mern- 
ings passed withont her usual knock, we 
began to feel « little anxious. “ Could she 
have met with any accident? Could she 
be sick ? or, alas! could she have been de- 
tected in any act of peculation, and become 
amenable to the lnaw2?" Morning after 
morning pased, and Aunt Aargaret and 
I sctually fretted, aud grew weary of our 
work, and threw away our books, after 
obstinaiely keeping our eyes fixed long 
after our thoughts were far away, to in- 
dalge in another useless string of con- 
Jectures. And then we began to take 
walks, and make inquiries of the dwellers 
on the outskirts of our village, and we even 
projected a journey to “the town,” until 
convinced, after much deliberation and 
consultation, of the utter hopelessness of 
euch an expedition without any clue to 
guide ns in our inquiries. 

As to Hatty, she grew superstitious in 
her fears and ominous in her forebodings. 
Her dreadful recollections of appalling ac- 
cidents, or deaths from sickness and 
famine, kept us in a state of nervous 
anxiety, while her frightful dreams of 


Mra. Mabbs, who had burnt ber foot so badly 
at Christmas, was quite strong enough to 
throwaway her erutch—the hooping-cough 
broke out in quite a new di and we 
had the gardener’s two little boys and our 
laundress’s danghter laid up with it, besides 
Mrs. Slopes’s, our charwoman’s, six chil- 
dren, who, I am sure, cou enough 
to fri any person out of his senses. 
Mrs.S always said “it was becanesthcy 
Was so strong, em ;” but we falt eon- 
vinced it was the damp of the two back 
roomes, 80 close to the river, where abe lived, 
and meet after mach ig eps in get- 
ting to exchange them wos on a 
second floor, nearly as as both, and 
which would answer she could ex- 
change again. 

However, with all these cares, our time 
was pretty well taken up; and one even- 
ing we returned rather late from adminia- 
tering a dose of hippo to her youngest, 
whom we had found in a rigid and rather 
black condition, on our arrival with some 
barleywater and custard-pudding for the 
eldest girl, who was beginning to crave for 
food. We were accosted, near our own 
door, by a tall, dark woman, of masculine 
appearance and powerful frame, though 
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gaunt and even sickly-looking in her pre- 
seut aspect, who begged to speak with us. 
Considerably frightened, I must acknow- 
ledge, we still deemed it good policy to 
reply civilly; and, somewhat reassured, 
notwithstanding the increasing darkness, 
by the knowledge of being so near home, 
we requested her to speak. 

“You are Miss Graham?” she said, ad- 
dressing my aunt. 

Sbe answered in the affirmative. 

“You remember, ma’am, perhaps, Julia, 
the girl you were so kind to last summer ?” 

“Yes, yes! Qh,tellus! She is well, 
I hops ?” quoth we in one breath. 

“She is well, ladies,” said the woman. 
“She sent me—she told me to call, at 
least, knowing I should be in this part of 
the country. She bid me say she thanked 
you, and she told me to give you this. 
’Tis nothing of a present, but she meant it 
as a keepsake like.” 

And she drew out from a piece of paper 
a little leather-covered needlebook, and 
hengaen it. It was just such a paltry 

ittle article as might be parchased from 
a pediar for a few pence, yet I am not sure 
but it was not received with more emotion 
than many a costly jewel has been. 

* You are her mother ?” I said, after we 
had again hoped Julia was well, and re- 
quested her to convey our thanks and good 
‘wishes. 

*‘T am belonging to her,” she said eva- 
sively. ‘Yes, we are related.” 

‘Where did she come from?” I said; “I 
mean when she firstgcame here? What 
had she been doing? Where had she 
been living ?” 

“Wish me,” she replied. “No; God 
help me,” she added, after a little pause, 
‘‘not with me then. What's the use of 
asking where such as she and me lived ?” 
she continued bitterly. “She was poor 
enough, be sure, and hungry and miserable, 
when she came to your door; and I was— 
where I could do nothing for her if she had 
been twice, or ten times, as poor, and 
bh , and miserable.” 

“You were ill?” said Aunt Margaret, 
“or in trouble? Why did she not say 
so? We should have been glad to assist 
you.” 

* Little good your assistance would have 
beeninmy trouble! Yes, I was in trouble,” 
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“She always said she came from ——.,” 
said I, with an adroit attempt to throw her 
off her guard; ‘‘she always went in that 
direction, too.” 

“Yes,” said she drily; “‘twas assixes 
time. Mayhap she went to see the vg Va 

“Where is ng now ?” vps Aunt Mar- 
garet, changing the tenor of our inquiries, 

“T don’t know,” she replied, adding im. 
mediately, ‘‘I won't tell. I'd give you her 
m if you'd cease questioning. She 
bid me tell you she was well cared-for. 
You may believe that. I’ve told many a 
lie, and will again, I suppose; but that’s 
the truth. RG where she came from, 
or what she was, what matters it? Ske 
didn't tell you herself. What is it to me > 
She thought you'd be glad to know she 
was well, and cared-for—she said that.” 

“ We are, indeed,” said Aunt Margarot 
and I at once. 

“T’vye nothing more to say,’ said the 
woman; “such as I seldom bid ‘God bless 
you. If you should ever want, I hope 
you'll meet a friend, that’s alL” And she 
turned to go away. 

“ Stay, stay,” said Aunt M s “ig 
there nothing we can do?” pulling out her 
purse as she spoke. But the woman made 
a gesture of refusal, and, drawing her gar- 
ments around her, walked quickly off into 
the shadows of the night. 


Six years had now paseed away. The 
bishop’s visit was indeed talked of as an 
event of long ago. Many other events 
had had their day of interest in D——~. 
We had trimmed a new bonnet for Mrs. 
Sloper's eldest, married to a respectable 
young carpenter, whose family, indeed, 
were at first very indignant at the match. 
But poor people, thank Heaven, have not 
much time to nurse their indignation, and, 
in less than a month after the marriage, the 
two mothers-in-law might be seen on a 
Sunday afternoon enjoying a comfortable 
gossip by the church-yard stile, while the 
young people were taking & walk. 

ars Shepherd's two eldest boys had been 
sent to school, from which they used to re- 
turn each Christmas and Midsummer, with 
an increasing power of noise and nm 

Oor little crooked dressmaker had mi- 
grated to a distant shire, to reside with a 
sister lately widowed and in a 


she said, with a hard emphasis on the word. | good business, in which our good work- 
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woman's assistance would be invaluable. 
And, in short, all those various changes had 
taken place, which a period of five or six 
years inevitably brings. . 
It was a cold spring morning, frosty, with 
a sharp easterly wind, and we were break- 
fasting later than usual; for Aunt Margaret 
had a slight rheumatism in her left shoulder, 
which prevented her sleeping well. The 
newspaper, therefore, which our good neigh- 
bour, Mr. Leader, kindly lends us the day 
after he receives it, was handed in just as I 
was pouring out the tea, and Aunt Marga- 
ret, putting on her spectacles, and turning, 
of course, to the “‘ Births, deaths, and mar- 
riages,” read aloud— ; 
On Tuesday, the 17th inst., at the epis- 
copal palace at ——-, the Lord Bishop of 
” 


“Dear me!” I said, putting down the 
teapot, and dropping the lumps of sugar, 
one after another, into the slop-bow! instead 
of Aunt Margaret's cup. 

“Take care, my dear,” said Aunt Mar- 
garet. ‘Yes, indeed, he is dead. I am 
very sorry.” 

‘Such a good man,” said I. 

«6 And such a clever man,” said Aunt 
Margaret. 

** Such a good bishop, too,” I added. 

“J don’t know about bishops, my dear,” 
said aunt, “I am afraid.” 

Aunt Margaret has some notions of her 
own on Church government, but what they 
are will not appear now, for, just at this 
moment, Hatty entered with a plate of 
toast. 

“So, Hatty, the Bishop of —— is dead,” 
said I. 

“Lord bless his lordship,” said Hatty ; 
“‘Jeastways, 1 mean I’m very sorry. But 
if you please, ma'am,” she continued, turn- 
ing to my aunt, “there's a young woman 
in the kitchen as wants to see you—a very 
respectable young woman.” 

“Inquire her business, pray,” said Aunt 

Margaret. 
* Oh, I don’t think she has any business, 
ma'am,” said Hatty, shooting out her wards 
with extreme volubility, and manifesting 
altogether no common degree of excite- 
ment; “and she'll wait till you're quite 
disengaged, ma'am. She's a very respect- 
able young woman.” 

Our curiosity was sureiendy 
make us despatch our brea 


excited to 


quickly and repair to Hatty’s dominion to 
see our unexpected visitor. A very decent 
young woman rose at our entrance, and, 
displaying an uncommonly pretty and in- 
telligent face, illuminated by a pair of bril- 
liant black eyes, curtsied civilly and “ hoped 
we were well;” adding, ‘I dare say you 
don’t recollect me, ladies.” 

“ No, indeed,” we replied together. 

“Tm Julia, ma’'am—Julia Connor I'm 
called now; for my mother was an Irish- 
woman, and that was her name.” 

In an instant we were shaking hands, 
and congratulating, and asking a hundred 
questions; while Hatty fidgeted about, 
making believe to be busy, and muttering, 
“Such a respectable young woman.” 

“I’m well off now, ladies,” Julia said, in 
answer to our inquiries, “‘and I’ve been 
wishing for a long time to come and thank 
you for your kindness.” 

“You have very little to thank us for,”’ 
interrupted Aunt Margaret. 

‘‘More than you know, ma'am,” she 
replied. “It was not the food nor the 
clothing, which, God knows, I needed 
sorely, northe kind words, which I wanted 
still more badly, but this was the first 
home I ever saw which was not a home 
of sin and misery; this was the first house 
in which I ever rested, where God was not 
blasphemed and goodness despised; here 
I ate the first meal for which the Giver 
was thanked, and here I first heard a 
blessing asked on the returning day, which 
before then had been to me only a return 
to sorrow and hardship, and often crime.” 

“Thank God,” said Aunt Margaret 
fervently. 

“Iam not poing to say much of what 
I was before I came here,’ she continued ; 
“‘for I should have to speak of others— 
one other, at least—and she is in her 
grave.” 

“Was she not your mother” said 
Aunt Margaret. ‘Indeed, it is from no 
rude curiosity I ask the question.” 

‘She was my mother, maam,” she re- 
plied, and added, wiping her eyes, “she 
was buried last week (we had perceived 
she was in mourning). God has hidden her 
life now, ‘tis not for me to bring it to 
hght.” 

“No, certainly,” said I. 

“ And very right,” muttered Hatty, ar- 


fast rather | ranging a plate on the dresser; “ 'tis easy 
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to be seen she’s a respectable young wo- 
man.” 

“TY haven’t much to tell, ma’am,” con- 
tinued Julia. ‘I lived as all other children 
brought up like me live; before I came 
here, 1 begged, and I lied, and I cheated, 
and I stole; I quarrelled with miserable 
wretches like myself, as those older than I 
quarrelled with their companions in crime, 
and I used the name of God, as they did, 
only to give vent to my bad passions. But 
after I came here, I began to think dif- 
ferently; I saw that peace, and quiet, 
and confidence were pleasant things, and 
I wished I could have them. We left this 
place after I had been coming here for a 
fortnight, and went a long way off; but I 
never forgot my longing for better ways, 
though, for many a day after that, I prac- 
tised——for what else could I do?—my old 
habits. At length, we happened to be for 
some time in a large town, a considerable 
distance from here, and there was a kind 
lady who had a school for such poor girls 
asI. Jt was only by stealth, for a long 
time, that I crept in for an hour or two 
each day, but I was a quick learner, and 
got on. Then the lady noticed me, and 
commended me, and she gave me some 
clothes to make me decent, and employed 
me in various ways to keep me from the 
necessity of being dishonest, and she 
taught me to sew, and got work for me 
from her friends— work which I was 
obliged to do in secret, lest I should be 
robbed of the materials; and when we were 
going to leave, then she offered, if I would 
stay, to take me into Ger house and give 
me ‘a, trial,’ as she said, for six months. 
Well, mg'am, I was allowed to stay with 
her, and there I lived for two years, until 
my kind mistress was obliged to leave that 
part of the country, and then she recom- 
mended me to a friend, and with her I 
have lived since, till six months ago I 
heard my mother was dying (I had sent 
her money whenever I could—honest 
money, ma'am. Qh! yon may believe I 
knew too well the valne of dishonest money 
to meddle with it; I had rather we had 
both starved); so I told my mistress, and 
she was not angry with me for leaving, but 
helped me, and I brought my mother to 
that place (she was able to be moved, 
thongh stricken with a mortal disease), 
and I got plenty of work, for I had many 
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kind friends, and I tended her and helped 
her till she died. I had a weary time, and 
a heavy trial, but I do not complain, and 
thank God she did not die as she lived, I 
am going back to my place next week, for 
the young woman, who was hired when I 
left, went away the morning my mother was 
buried, and, in the meantime, my mistress 
said I wanted a holiday; so I came here to 
see you, ladies, for somehow the house and 
the garden, and you and Mrs. Hatty, seem 
old friends like.” 

I need scarcely tell, I suppose, how glad 
we were to receive and entertain her. She 
went over the garden, and recognised a 
great many friends among the Howers (the 
two carnations had been dead some time, 
and the scarlet passion-flower had not 
survived the first winter). Hatty exceeded 
her usual skill in making a most wonderful 
pudding for the kitchen dinner, and in- 
vited a select circle of her friends to meet 
at tea, including Mrs. Sloper's eldest, 
now nursing her own. Julia spent a plea- 
sant week in D——-. Mr. Shepherd gave 
her a handsome Lible and Prayer Book 
when she went, and Mrs. Shepherd a work- 
box. I shall say nothing of our own pre- 
sents. We have heard nothing of her 
since, but I have no doubt she is doing 
well, and Aunt Margaret and I often talk. 
of her, though, on these occasions, as well 
as when we remember her in our prayers, 
we cannot help thinking, with much humi- 
liation, how smajl had been our share in 
the work which had borne such good fruit. 
As to Hatty, who is much given to bor- 
rowing her language as well as her ideas, 
she never mentions her without designating 
her “a most respectable young woman.” 


_—_—_—_ 


PRIZE QUOTATIONS, 
AMBITION. 

[As every man is an epitome of his species, 
so every one an ambition of some kind 
and to some extent, however it may be 
expressed by terms invented to define its 
existence only in modified degrees. When 
immoral means are employed for its gratifica~ 
tion, ambition is generally used in a bad 
sense; and, as it is among the most restless 
of all the passions, it has received an almost 
endless variety of illustration from the pets. 
Milton, in his chief of the fallen angels, 
exhibits it under its sublimest aspects, and 
Shakspeare, in his Bichard ILL. and Lady 
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Macbeth, under its most revolting. We, 
therefore, announce “ Ambition” fer our next 
subject. Let it be remembered, however, 
that our “Poesy of the Passions” would fail 
in their highest intent if they did not sug- 
gest to our fair readers and competitors an 
examination of themselves, and an occa- 
sional, if not a frequent, comparison of the 
tions of their own inward natures with 
ose of the individuals whom they find 
represented through the medium of the 
poets, | 


POESY OF THE PASSIONS. 
GRIEF. 


Next went Gnefe and Fury, matcht yfere; 

Griefe all in sable sorrowfully clad, 

Downe hanging his dul! head with heavy chere, 

Yet inly being more than seeming sad ; 

A paire of pincers in his hand he had, 

With which he pinched many people to the hart, 

That from thenceforth a wretched hfe they ladd, 

In wilful languor and consuming smart, 

Dynes each day with inward wounds of dolour’s 
t 


EpMUND SrewseR, born 1553, died 1598 — 
[ Faerte Queene. 


Like an huge Aten of deepe engulfed gryfe, 
Sorrow is heaped in thy hollow chest, 
Whence foorth it breakes in sighs and anguish 


ryfe, 
As smoke and sulphuro mingled with confused 
stryfe. 
Faerie Queene. 


Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garmcnts with his form; 
Then have I reason to be fond of grief. 


‘Wrx614m SHAKBPEARE, born 1564, died 1616.— 
[King John, Act 3, Scene 4 


Give sorrow words: the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bide it break. 
Macheth, Act 4, Scene 3. 


My gnef lies all within, 
And these externa] manners of laments 
Are merely shadows to the unseen grief 
That swells with silence in the toitured soul. 


King Rechard II , Act 4, Scene 1. 


Befriend me, Night, best patroness of grief, 
Over the pole thy thickest mantle throw, 
And work my flatter’d fancy to. beliet 
That heaven and earth are colour’d with my 
woe. 
sorrows are too dark for day to know: 
The jeaves should all be black whereon I write, 
And letters where my tears have washed a 
wannish white. 


Or should I thence, hurried on viewless a 
Take up a ing on the mountains wil 
The gentle neighbourhood of glow and spring 
Wonld soon unbosom all their echocs mild, 

And I (fer grief ie enstly begull’d) 


Might think th’ infection of my sorrows loud, 
Had got oo of mourners on some pregnant 
c 


JOBN Mirrox, born 1608, died 1674.—. 
(The Passson. 
At thy appearance, Grief itself is said 
To shake his wings and rouse his head. 
Asranam COWLEY, born 1618, died 1667.— 
[Hymn to Leght. 
Oh! nothing now can please me: 
Darkness and solitude, and sighs and tears, 
And all the inseparable train of grief, 
Attend my steps for ever. 
JOHN DrrpEw, born 1631, died 1701. 
[The Amphutryon. 
Mine is a grief of fury, not ¢ r! 
And, if a manly drop or two fall down, 
It scalds along my checks, ke the green wood, 
That, sputtermg in the flames, works outward 
into tears Cleomenes. 


There is a kind of mournful eloquence 
In thy dumb grief, which shames all clam’rod 


sorrow. 
N. Lam, born 1645, died 1692. 


Iam dumb, as solemn sorrow ought to be; 
Could my grief speak, the tale would have no 
end. 


Orwar, born 1651, died 1685 — 
{Catus Marvus. 
Till, hopeless, plung'’d in an abyss of grief, 
I from necessity receiv'd relief . 
Time gently aided to assuage my pain, 
And Wisdom took once more the slacken’d rein. 
MarrHgew Prior, born 1664, died 1721.— 
[Sotomon. 
The storm of grief bears hard ip his youth, 
And bends him like a drooping flower to earth. 
NicHoLas Rowe, born 1673, died 1718.— 
[The Far Penstent. 
That eating canker, grief, with waateful spite, 
Preys on the 1osy bloom of youth and beauty. 
Lhe Ambitious Stepmother. 


The silent heart Which grief assaila, 
Treads soft and lonesome o’er the vales, 
Sees daisies open, rivers run, 

And seeks (as I have vainly done), 
Amusing thought; but learns to know 
That Soltude’s the nurse of woe. 


THomas PARNELL, born 1679, died 1717. 
’Twas grief, for scorn of faithful love, 


Which made my steps unweeting rove 
Amid the nightly dew. 
Fatry Pale. 


Grief! more proficients in thy school are made, 
Than genius or proud learning e’er could beast. 
Epwarp Youna, born 1681, died 1766.—~ 
[Meght Thoughts. 
A change so sad, what mortal here could bear? 
Exhansted woe had left him nought to fear, 
But gave him all to grief. Low earth he preas’d, 
Wept in the dust, and sorely smote his breast. 
Paraphrase on the Book of Jeb. 


But oh! at himself his labour turn’d ; 
The more he comforted, the more she mourn'd : 


GRIEF. 
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Compasaion swells our grief: words soft and kind 
But soothe our weakness, and dissolve the mind, 
Her sorrow flow'd in streams! 

Vanquished Love. 


Words will have way; or grief, supprese’d in vain, 
Would burst its passage with th’ outrushing soul. 


Aaron Hit, born 1685, died 1749. 


Henoeforth the morn shall dewy sorrow shed, 
And evening tears upon the grass be spread; 
The rolling streams with watery grief shail flow, 
And winds shall moan aloud, when loud they 


blow. 
Joun Gay, born 1688, died 1732 — 
[The Shepherd's Week. 


Alas! the Muses now no more inspire, 
Untun’d my Iute, and silent is my lyre; 
My languid numbers have forgot to flow, 
And fancy sinks beneath a weight of woe. 
ALEXANDER Pops, born 1688, died 1744.— 
{ Sappho. 
Awhile she stood, 
Transform’d by grief to marble, and appear’d 
Her own pale monument; but when slic breath’d 
The secret anguish of her wounded soul, 
So moving were the plaints, they would have 
eooth'd 
The stooping falcon to suspend his flight, 
And spare his morning prey. 
*E. Fenton, born 1691, died 1730.— 
[ Marianne. 


Grief, 
Of life impatient, mto madness swells; 
Or in dead silence wastes the weeping hours. 
JaMES THOMSON, born 1700, died 1748.— 
[The Seasons.—Spring. 


His savage limbs 

With sharp impatience violent he writh’d, 
As throngh convulsive grief; and his hand, 
Arm’d with a scorpion-lash, full oft he raised 
in madness to his bosom; whule his eyes 
Rain'd bitter tears. 

Mark Axkgneipg, born 172], died 1770.— 

[ Pleasures of Imagination. 


Then oft is found an avarice in grief; 
And the wan eye of Sorrow loves to gaze 
Upen its secret hoard of treasur’d woes 
In pining solitude. 


W. Masox, born 1725, died 1797. 


Grief is itself a medicine, and bestow'd 

To improve the fortitude that bears the load ; 
To teach the wanderer, as his wovs increase, 
Zhe path of wisdom, all whose paths are peace. 


Wiriiam CowPes, born 1731, died 1800.— 
{ Ode to Charity, 


¥et have we not—~I would allay that grief, 
Which else might thy young virtue overpower, 
And in thy converse I shall find relief, 
When the dark shades of melancholy lour. 
Jamas Bearrig, born 1735, died 1803.— 
[Tke Sage. 
Esteem none happy by their outward air, 
All have their portion of allotted care; 
Though prudence wears the semblance of content, 
When the full heart with agony is rent; 


Secludes its anguish from the pubic sight, 
And feeds on sorrow with a sad delight : 
Shuns every eye to cheruh dariing grief, 
This fond mdulgence its supreme relief. 
HaNNakw More, born 1745, died 1873.~ 
[Search after Happiness. 


Grief, 2 thousand entrances can find, 
Where parts superior dignify the mind. 
Ode to Senatbiléty, 


Like a pent-up flood, swoln to the height, 
He poar’d his grief into my breast with teara, 
Such as the maniicst men in their crossed lives 
Are sometimes fore’d to shed. 
Joanna Barire, born 1762. died 1451.— 
{Rtayner, Act 1, Scene 1. 


Woman's grief is Hike a summer storm, 
Short as it violent is. 
Bastl, Act 5, Scene 3. 


She shook not, shriek’d not, rais’d no maniac cry, 

Nor wrung her hand, nor hesv’d one heart-deep 
sigh ; 

But stood aghast, too awfel for retief, 

Mute, stiff, and white—a monument of grief. 


Roperr Monta@omeEnry, born 1768, died 1845.— 
[ Om the Death of a Pareht. 


To me alone there came a thought of grief, 
But timely utterance gave that thought relief, 


Wittram Worpsworra, born 1770, dled 1850, 


The heavy sigh, 
The tear in the half-opening eye, 
The pallid cheek and brow, confeased 
That grief was busy in his breast. 


Sr Wa trex Scott, born 1771, died 1832.— 
{ Rokedy. 


Trembling astonishment of grief he felt, 

Till Nature’s sympathies began to melt; 

We wept in stillness through the long dark night, 
And, oh ! how welcome was the morning light. 


JaME3s Montreomery, born 1771, died 1854. 
[ World before the Flood. 


She shuns adoring crowds, and secks to hide 
The pining sorrows which her soul oppress, 
Till to her mother’s tears no more denicd, 
The secret grief she owns, fur which she lingering 
sighed. 
Mra. Tiane, born 1773, died 1810.— 
{ Psyenhe. 


T, too, remember, Madelon replied, 

That hour, thy looks of wateliful agony, 

The supprest grief that atruggied in thine eye, 
Endearing love's last kindness. 


Rosert Soutagy, born 1774, died 1843.— 
[Joan of art. 


Or wilt thou Orphean hymns more sacred deem, 

And steep thy song In Mercy’s mellow stream 5 

To pensive drops the radiant eye beguile— 

For Beauty’s tears are Jovelier than lier stufle ; 

On Nature’s throbbing anguish pour relief, 

And teach impasaion’d souls the Joy of grief? 
Tomas CaMPBELL, born 1777, dhed 1844, 


Oh! grief, beyond all other griefa, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desulate 
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In the wide world, without that only tie 
Fer which it Jov'd to live, ar fear'd to die. 


THomas Moors, born 1780, died 1852 — 
[Lailia Rookk. 


Oh! who can paint his agonizing throes, 

When on his gar the fatal news arose ! 

Chill’d with amazement, senseless with the blow, 
He stood, a marble monument of woe. 


Then on the bank in silent grief he stood, 
And gaz'd intently on the stealing flood ; 
Death {n hia mien and madness in his eve, 
He watched the waters as they murmur'd by. 
Henny Kiaxi Wuaiti, born 1785, died 1806 — 
(Chston Grove. 


Upon her face there was the tint of grief, 
The settled shadow of an inward strife ; 
And an unguiet drooping of the eyo, 

Ae Sf its hd were charged with unshed tears. 


Lorp Bron, born 1788, died 1424, 
[The Dream. 


Silent and pensive, idle, restless, slow, 
His home deserted for the lonely wood, 
To: mented with a wound he could not know, 
His, like all deep grief, plunged in solitnde, 
Don Juan 


The wither'd frame, the ruin’d mind, 
The wrack by passion left belund, 
A shrivell’d scroll, a scatter’d leaf, 
Sear’d by the autumn blast of grief! 
> The Giaour. 
There is a tear that trickles still, 
Announcing all the worst of ill, 
Too bitter for relief, 
That when by some dire mis’ry curst, 
Swells the stretch’d heart-strings till they burst— 
It is the tear of grief. 
Hosart CAuntTzER, born 1794, died 18452.— 
(Tears. 


The world :—it is a wilderness, 

Where tears are hung on every tree: 
For thus td gloomy phantasy 

Makes all things weep with me! 
Come, let us sit and watch the sky, 

And fancy clouds where no clouds be; 
Grief is enough to blot the eye, 

And make heav'n black with misery. 


Tuomas Hoop, born 1798, died 1845 — 
[Ode to Melancholy. 


Old men by his side 
Knelt in their silent grief, and many a band 
Of eure sought their streaming tears to 
0 


In the green thickets; others on the sand 
Sate pale and mute, by sorrow stupefied. 
Mary Howitt, born 1800.— 
(The Stranger's Tidings. 


And though, at times, impetnous with emotion, 
And anguish long suppressod, 
The swelling heart heaves moaning like the 
ocean, 
That cannot be at rest,— 
We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not whelly stay; 
By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The grief that must have way. 


H. W. LoNGreLLow, born 1807. 
(Resignation. 


The king stood still 

Till the last echo died; then throwing off 
The sackcloth from his brow, and laymg back 
The pall from the atill features of his child, 
He bowed ta head upon him, and broke forth 
In the 1esistless eloquence of woe! x 

N. P. Wituis (American poet).— 

[ Absalom. 
F. Catre.y. 
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WANTED, A PLAIN COOK. 

We were once acquainted with an ob- 
scure but worthy individual, remarkable 
for nothing but a conspicuous absence of 
those personal charms and graces which 
are usually supposed to form, in themselves, 
a general letter of recommendation, be. 
longing to that anomalous class of nauti- 
cal persons usually found at sea-bathing 
places, and which may be described as half- 
fisherman, half-yachtsman; and, laudably 
wishing to advance his position in society, 
our friend apphed for a berth on board a 
Queen’s ship; when, being interrogated as 
to his capabilities, he described himself as 
‘‘an ordinary seaman.” The ,officer in 
command, capable of appreciating a joke 
(though, in this case, it was quite uninten- 
tional), immediately engaged him, observ- 
ing that he could not fail of giving satis- 
faction in that line, being “ the most ordi- 
nary seaman he had ever met with.” 

Now, as in this case, the employerapplied 
to the person of the applicant the expres- 
sion which he had used to denote his capa- 
bilities, we often think that, when in- 
quiring housekeepers head their demands 
for domestic help, as above, the words are 
intended to convey # quibble of the lke 
nature; for, assuredly, if the learned dis- 
quisitions on cookery in the abstract, and 
the elaborate directions for cookery in the 
practice, which are daily emanating from 
the press, be taken as indications of the 
public taste in this matter, no official in 
our domestic establishments is less wanted 
than ‘‘ a plain cook,” in the usual accepta- 
tion of the term. 

Certainly a great many of the writers 
on this universally interesting subject of 
cookery have totally left out of sight the 
very necessary direction of the worthy 
Mrs. Glass, so often quoted that it is liable 
to be considered rather hackneyed, ‘ First 
catch,” é&c., as even the late amiable M, 
Soyer (not to mention other authorities), 
in his “ Cottage Cookery,” proceeds alto- 
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gether on the supposition that tue cottager 
always has something to cook, a suppo- 
sition not quite well-founded. And even 
in households where the culinary apparatus 
includes other articles besides the ‘ black 
pot,” and the tastes of the family may be 
supposed to be of a grade corre:pondiag to 
their superior domestic appointments, it is 
just possible that, for the preparation of his 
inviting little dinnera, some of the principal 
ingredients may be wanting. Admitting 
the probability that a pound of veal may be 
made to do duty as a “ barn-door chucky” 
in the manufacture of “cock-a-leeky,” 
without risk of detection, and that bul- 
lock's liver can be so disguised as to be 
actually palatable—we had almost said, as 
to create no disgust—-till one may be ex- 
cused for not seeing very clearly what sub- 
stitute can be made use of forthe knightly 
‘‘ sirloin,” or how our familiar, and, indeed, 
we must say, rather despised acquaintance, 
“ roast shoulder of mutton,” 1s to be brought 
to table minus the shoulder. 

An exceedingly clever gentleman, who 
promulgated his opinions on the * dinner” 
question a short time ago, in a leading 
journal, was found to labour under the 
slight imputation of not possessing as sufli- 
cient a knowledge of arithm-tic as of 
gastronomy; for, placing the annual in- 
come at a certain sum, and the family to 
exist thereon at a certain number, he 
allowed an outlay for the onc meal per 
diem, which would have left but a very 
insufficient margin, not only for theclothing, 
&c., of the persons ginine, and the wages 
of the cook and his Gr her assistants, but 
also for the apparently equally necessary 
meals pf breakfast and supper. Possibly, 
dinners of a certain description obviate the 
neéeessity of any other sustenance to the 
partakers; still, as it may reasonably be 
supposed that, in many families, there are 
members not yet beyond the pap-boat or 
the bread-pudding; and as, at all events, 
the individuals partaking of these recherché 
repasta require some comforts, not to say 
elegances, for the “outer man,” this in- 
genious gentleman's problem was found 
rather difficult of solution. 

A laudable desire, indeed, te do the 
utmost that can possibly be done not un- 
frequently, in cases of this sort, leads peo- 
ple rather beyond what is practicable, and, 
therefore, very often ends in doing nothing 


acall, We take ons ur two cases i which & 
certain thing has been, or may be, effected, 
and then endeavoar to adjust to the line 
of conduct in these instances pursued, the 
numberless cases where, from a variety of 
causes, it would be a mere impossibility 
that such a plan could be carried out, No 
one can deny that our food might be made 
both more palatable and more wholesome 
than, in nine cases out of ten, it is made 
by those who undertake to cook it; or 
that a proper knowledge and practice of 
the culinary art would give us more ele- 
gant and less expensive dinners than are 
to be sven on half the tables in the king- 
dom. But those who undertake to set 
these matters right, keep in view one or 
two exceptional cases. where the mistress 
ofa family or her subordinates have perfect 
leisure to devote every energy to this soli- 
tary domestic accomplishment, and are, 
therefore, not only able to reform their 
own cookery, but that of their friends; 
ignoring, or at least forgetting, the many 
instances in which this exclusive attention 
would be impossible. Consequently, we 
have Hortense spending her morning in 
the manufacture of an exquisite “little 
dish,” which is to surprise Henri or Jules, 
and her afternoon in writing a history of 
her success to her ‘‘chére Heloise;” the 
while Mary or Jane has been endeavouring 
to darn through the couple of dozen pairs 
of little stockings in her work~basket, 
with the unpleasant consciousness that 
Betty or Sally is infallibly roasting the 
beef to a cinder, or boiling the mutton 
hash at a gallop, in the kitchen. 

It is w fact, and a lamentable one, that 
& great, we may say the greater, portion 
of our working population, male and female 
—and in this class we include those labour 
ing with the head as well as with the 
hunds—really have so little time to eat, 
not to say prepare, the food they earn, 
that their attention is never awakened to 
the necessity of thought on this matter, 
until unwholesome diet and irregular hours 
of eating have produced indigestion, disor- 
dered stomachs, diseased livers, and the 
doctor's bill arouses them to a conscious~ 
ness of this mischievous neglect. 

Still, although this is the case, we doubt 
whether the number of cookery books con- 
atantly put forth for their instruction have 
done, or are calculated to do, the good they 
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were intended. We fear that a closely- 
printed volume is frequently laid aside with 
“Well, when I’m quite at leisure some 
morning I shall look it ever;” or “ Really, 
when J have time, I shall try what I can 
do in preparing one of those nice little 
puddings, or those ragouts or stews; and 
when next we invite the Thompsons or 
the Jacksons, maybe we might succeed 
in eecomplishing one of those elegant-look- 
ing bills of fare;” and so forth. The book 
is consigned to the shelf unread, and the 
Thompsons, and the Jacksons, and the 
Joneses eat our underdone beef and mut- 
ton, and onr half-cooked vegetables, as usual. 

Now, the only remedy appears to be that 
the choice, use, and preparation of food 
shonid be made a branch of education. 
Should wa write book after book, addressed 
to the adult population, on the necessity of 
acquiring a knowledge of mathematics, for 
instance; and could we, with the most 
papi truth, state that their well-being in 
ife mainly depended on the acquisition of 
such knowledge, the chances would yet be 
twenty to one that not two in a hundred, 
nay, in five hundred, of those ignorant of 
it, would set themaelves seriously to work 
to learn it. Because, launched on the 
theatre of life, they cannot pause, or turn 
aside from the part they are performing. 
And yet thousands of boys are daily being 
taught this very science without any diffi- 
culty, er the slightest interference with 
their other duties, who will, perhaps, in 
after life, have no further use for the know- 
Jedge obtained than to assist them in 
balancing a ledger. Such is the state of 
the cme in point, with this important 
difference, that, whereas mathematics are 
only useful and applicable in some ont of 
the many employments and vocations of 
mankind, the consideration ‘‘ what to eat, 
rink, and avoid,” concerns every human 
being born into the world. 

It is not merely whether we shall dine 
‘well or ill, though this is, in itself, no small 


thing; it is not merely whether a family | get 


shall est down to a well-prepared, comfort- 
able repast, neatly set forth, and, with 
¢cheerfu] looke and pleasant conversation, 
enjoy the hour of meoting, conscious that 
‘economy, no less than taste, has ministered 
to their mn; or whether they 
shall be huddied, in a vulgar scramble, 
evound a badly-ordered table, to eat in- 
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nutritious, perhaps insufficient, food, with 
the disagreeable reflection that the ménage 
we eee is extravagant and wasteful, 
is is bad enough; but it is not mere 
this—it is actually whether people shall 
be happy or miserable, healthy or the re~ 
verse, long-lived or short; whether we 
shall enjoy refreshing viands or be forced 
to swallow nauseous drugs; whether we 
shall walk forth in the breath of Heaven 
or pine in sick chambers. 

Were this view of the subject kept stea- 
dily before the minds of the thinking por- 
tion of society, it would not fail of doing 
good. 

The necessity of training every woman 
to be a practical cook, of course, no one 
would advocate. But sufficient theoretical 
knowledge to enable every female to judge 
correctly of what quantity and quality the 
food of a healthy human being shonld be, 
might be attained with little trouble, in 
the course of those years usually devoted 
to education. No one ought to be igno- 
rant of the various nutritious properties of 
meat, fish, fruit, and vegetables, nor in 
what proportions it is safe and wholesome 
to partake of them, solely or together ; yet 
we every day see mothers sepa ripe 
fruit to little eager creatures, fevered with 
summer heat, and forcing on them rich 
food, which the stomach loathes, twice or 
thrice a day ; or pale, soft-fleshed, languid 
infants crammed with arrowroot, isinglass, 
jelly, or “arabica revalenta,” while the 
healthy blood that might be brought into 
their cheeks by roast-beef and bread and 
batter is vainly enaeavoured to be ae? 
plied by teaspoonfuls of cod-liver oil. It 
is the same with the adult popylation; 
working men eat pounds of meat when 
they can get it, dry bread and cheese 
when they cannot, be such articles of food 
good or bad in quality, suited or not to their 
constitutions, occupations, hours of reet, 
place of habitation, &c. If-diliary derange- 
ment ensues, they apply to the doctor, and 
some “‘ stuff,” and what bad food (bad 
for them) has begun, bad physic increases, 
or eradicates at the expense of an impaired 
constitution. pe dara fas only nn 

ignorant, only those belonging to the 
cit aniednsated classes.” Is it so? We 
would very much wish to know how maay 
men and women in the middle ranks of 
life have any, aye! the merest elementary, 
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knowledge of botany, chemistry, physi- 
slopy? What are the nourishing or 
medicinal properties of various vegetables ? 
what their effects on the human organiza- 
tion ? in what degree the different modes of 
cooking —i.¢., roasting, boiling, baking, &c. 
increase or diminish wholesomeness 
of meat or fish? the time which any par- 
tionlar food requires for digestion? And 
other considerations of a like nature. Yet 
this is the very knowledge which should 
be first imparted—should be instilled as the 
foundation or groundwork for the refor- 
mation of our style of living, for the dis- 
missal from their domestic functions of all 
plain cooks who shall presume to make 
their dinners as uninviting as their faces. 

“ Must our cooks spend their leisure 
hours botanizing, and our maids-of-all- 
work be practical chemists? Nonsense, 
my madam; much better let them 
attend to the cleaning of their kitchen 
ranges and the polishing of their sauce- 

{* 


We must only reply that, what they do 
not know and cannot know, their em- 
ployers ought and may. Few and simple 
are the instructions necessary to make 
any person, not incorrigibly stupid or ob- 
stinate, do the practical past of cooking 
well, if the instructor and purveyor bring 
to the task the knowledge we have recom- 
mended. And few are the moments (and 
those certainly not ill-spent) which the 
instructor need take from other and no 
less neces duties for the communi- 
eating of such, if the ere has been 
thoroughly soquired early life. But 
when employer and employed are both 
alike igporant, the evil goes on without a 


y- 

We have not quite done with cookery- 
books yet. It is not alone that they in 
general (for there are some excellent ex- 
ceptions) rush into the practice before 
imparting the theory, or that they pro- 
ceed too much, as hinted at before, upon 
the supposition that the same practive is 
noemible in all cases, but that, mistaking 
the “reverse of wrong for right,” they 
substitute for the time-honoured opinion, 
thet, whatever was wholesome must, of 
necessity, be palatable, the axiom that, 
whatever is palatable must, of necessity, be 
wholesome. Instead of recommending 
boiled mutton and atick-jaw dumplings 
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(very unwholesome they sometimes were, 
whatever our grandmothers may have 
thought), they recommend savoury fries 
and seasoned stews, with just as little 
thought of the digestive capabilities of 
those who are to eat them. By all means lat 
us make a reformation; let us never cease 
reforming our style of living; but let it be 
on the right principles of health, economy, 
propriety, comfort, not on the paltry one of 
pampering the appetite. We heartily de- 
spise the man or woman who is not con- 
tent with a good joint simply cooked, nay, 
who cannot on an occasion eat the same 
cold, although we have no objection to its 
being dressed to more advantage in any 
other way; and though we think every 
one may, nay, ought to dine well (if they 
can), in order that they may live in better 
health and temper, it does not follow that 
people should “live” merely that they 
may * dine.” 

The most serious, if it were not, at the 
same time, the most absurd question in~ 
volved in this subject, is, perhaps, the 
“* viving dinners,” as it is called. This has 
been so well treated, lately, by able 
writers, that one hesitates almost to say 
anything more on a proceeding which even 
the “ dinner-givers” themselves perceive to 
be ridiculous and feel to be a nuisance. It 
is related of the eccentric Dean Swift, that 
when any of his friends came to pay him 
a visit, with the evident expectation of 
being asked to dinner, he always presented 
them with the price of it instead, and, 
being a frugal man, he limited the value 
of the meal to a shilling. Probably he 
only treated in this manner those among 
his acquaintances whose society he did not 
consider worth the oost of an entertain- 
ment, and meant it asa hint that he would 
gladly pay to be rid of their company. 

Probably ninety-nine of every hundred 
persons who feel themselves bound to give 
a couple of expensive, troublesome, and 
frequently vulgar entertainments, during 
the , would gladly pay ten times as 
much to each invited, if they could 
get them to accept it in lieu of the compli- 
ment supposed to be conferred by the 
soup, fish, entrées, plate, glass, and damask. 
Much has been said of the ostentation aud 
vanity exhibited in providing such a feast, 
but a very witty author has too shee ret 
exposed the “ humbug” (exeuse us) of suc 
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matters—has shown so plainly the utter 
impossibility of the guests supposing that 
such occasions are a sample of their enter- 
tainers’ usual style of living —that we must 
conclude vanity has very little to do with 
it, which only makes the senseless custom 
the less pardonable. 

Let the rich provide such banquets—the 
cost will not inconvenience them—and they 
need not spend, besides money, time, tem- 
per, and anxiety; but, in the name of 
common sense, Jet all the happy middle- 
class return to their old-fashioned tea- 
drinkings. Let them collect their friends 
for a social evening, made cheery by 
pleasant conversation, by good-humoured 
mirth, by reading, by music, by stereo. 
Bcope, by microscope, by the thousand and 
one resources for making such meetings 
pleasant, and notinvite them to sit for half 
an hour in awkward silence, until the 
servants have spread on the table a repast 
in which there is neither good taste nor 
elegance, and from which they derive no 
pleasure but the satisfaction of afterwards 
abusing it. 

We have heard of a period when supper 
parties were fashionable, and have been 
told by friends who recollected such 7é- 
tintons, much of the delights of those meet- 
ings, which were represented to have been 
gatherings of wit and talent. However, as 
pome elderly gentlemen whom we have 
heard expatiating on these plensures, were, 
during our own recollection of them, much 
affiicted by gout; and as we cannot re- 
member that any of them were remarkable 
for philosophy or repartee, we are inclined 
to be dubious as to their good effect on the 
physical or moral constitution. 

On the whole, it appears that Nature's 
Gictates cannot be much outraged with 
impunity—that the sustenance which she 
has provided for human nature is best 
eaten in its simplest form, and at those 
times which she points out—that our re- 
pasts ought to be regulated by our means, 
our constitutions, and our appetites—that 
the less, fashion, and the more, reason has 
to do with the matter, the better—that the 

n who can prepare such simple food is, 
reality, the educated artiste—while the 
disguiser of anwholesome viands beneath a 


deluge of villanous sauces, and under a 
Mourish of unpronounceable names, is the 


“ plain cook sot wanted,” 
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Cookery, Pickling, and Preserbing. 


Buack Curgant Vingecgar.—To four pounds 
of fruit very ripe, put three pints of vinegar. 
Let it stand three days; stir occasionally. Squeeze 
and strain the fruit. After boiling ten minutes, 
to every pint of juice add one pound of lump 
sugar. Boll twenty minutes. 

MEDLAX JELLY.—Ripe medlars, covered with 
water, boll to a pulp; squeeze through fannel, 
To every pint of juice allow threc-quarters of a 

ome of luaf sugar; then boil an hour and a 

The former recipe will be valuable in July, to 
those who have an abundance of black currants. 
The beverage is far superior to raspberry vinegar 
as a suminer drink, and invaluable for sore 
throat. Medlar jelly is a luxury, and elegant in 
appearance. 

RaSPBERRY CREAM.—Rub a quart of rasp- 
berries, or raspberry jam, through a hair sieve, to 
take out the seeds, and then mix it well with 
cream. Sweeten with sugar to taste; put mto a 
stone jug, and raise a froth with a chocolate mill. 
As your fioth rises, take it off with a spoon, and 
lay 1t upon a hair sieve. When you have got as 
much froth as you want, put what cream re- 
mains into a deep china dish, or punch-bowl, and 
pour your frothed cream upon it, as high as it 
will hie on. 

STRAWBERRY JamM.—Bruise very fine some 
scarlet strawberries, gath red when quite ripe, 
and put to them a lttle juice of red currants. 
Beat and sift their weight in sugar, atrew it over 
them, and put them into a preserving pan. Set 
them over a clear, slow fire; skim them, boil 
them twenty minutes, and then put them into 
pots. 

To Cover Preserves.—Molsten thin brown 
paper with the white of egg. This perfectly ex- 
cludes the air. 

To PreservE Eaos.—Fresh-laid eggs should 
have the shells buttered all ever; then put them 
into a pan with layers of dry salt or bran between 
each layer. The small end should be downwards, 
and all must be close)v covered to keep out the 
air. The eggs will be Rood fur several weeks. 

BREAD CHELSECAKES.—Slice a penny loaf ag 
thin as possible, pour on ita pint of bolling cream. 
When well souked, beat it very fine, add elght 
egas, half a pound of butt r, a grated nutmeg, 
half a pound uf currants, a spoonful of brandy or 
white wine. Beat them up well together, and 
bake in raised crusts or patty-pans. 
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Ix our iWlustration, it will be seen that we have 
introduced a summer dress, which we will proceed 
to desembe. We have selected a muslin; but the 
same style is equally eligible for the darage, the 
organdi. or the silk. These are all made with 
patterns on the skirts. The body is low, wath a 
alight fniness at the waist in the front and she 
back. Points are not worn with these dresges, 
but, in ther stead, braces are adopted Weheve 
given one, formed of manve-ceiour quilled ribbon. 
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These pass over the shoulders, from the centre of 
the waist in the front to the centre of the back 
behind, ending in both places with a bow and 
ends those in the front descending low Across 
the front are five rows «f quilled ribbon and the 
game at the back The siecves are hanging, 
baving a how to correspond placed at their 
opening in the front The chem sette is of 
spotted net. drawn in to fit the neck hy means of 
aribbon to match covered with a fnlness of the 
net, and having a narrow tace at the top and the 
bottom. The under-sieeves arc of the same net, 
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confined ronnd the wriats in the same way as at 
the neck with bows and slots of net and ribbon. 
There is also n bow at the throat. 

These braces which are now very fashionable, 
are a pufficient ornament for any dress, and can 
be tramferted from one to another. They are 
also made in black velvet, which is very effective; 
but, of eguree bunds aie substituted for the, quill 
ings Insilk dresses. the Parisian ladies are now 
wearing sashes manufactnied with ends matchin; 
the borders of their dresses; bul We ate not sur 

London, 


that thcse are yet purch 
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WORKING PATTERN OF CHILD'S PARDESSUS- 


Tt is gemarkable how atrikingty simplicity some- continued down pate the ample width of the skit: 
dieses aowcunes the air of the highest style of | in the second, they are also continued from the 
fushton. Freach ladies are now proving this body, but they sre ae cut as to fuld into } 
fact by the ng rt of a very inexpensive cos- | plaite at every seam, in which way they pie fe 
tome. ¥ jes are now wearing ® cagaque | reas to the skirt. Tiere we mast notice that th 
and skirt of the same material, feequently stripes ere Trot across the broadths fromm sefvaige 
a Swiss print. Among these we have noticed a j to selvage, but perpendicular. This sort of strip: 
gtripe of white and javender, which has the best will soon be extremely fashionable, the forme! 
effect. ‘Tress ongagics are made in two Ways one being out. 

in the fret, hey are vigiit te the pody, which is Mauve sat white muasline in soripes and check: 
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are now in great favour The colours so ex 
tremely beautiful that we canrot wond:r at the 
preference These are made with a double skirt, 
the body fullin front, and slightly so at the bottom 
of the waist behind, hanging sleeves, a narrow 
band of its own material round the waist, ending 
with a large bow, with long, wide, flewing ends 
in front, which make an elegantfinish Asearf of 
the same complctcs the dress, which is in exeel- 
lent taste 

The bonnet most suitable as an accompaniment 
to these hight and gracefal muslina is of clear 
white, the curtain being set on in double French 
plaits, with a broad beading The trimming bas 
asimply stylish pecaliarity ; it consists of a length 
of tulle, in the farm of « small scarf, which is 
fastened down exactly in the centre of the front 
with a bunch ef red-tipped May upon it, another 
exactly similar being placed on the curtain bebind. 
The ends of this piece of tulle are thrown towards 
the back of the bonnet, being slightly confined. 
Inside trisaming also of the May-bioason 

Having given the above as a dress promenade 
bonnet, we shall now mention a second, which, in 
our estimation, is eqonlly stylish, yet possessing 
durability lt is of rice straw The eurtain is of 
pink, broadly bound with black A broad black 
nibor 2s fastened on to the centre of the front of 
the bonnet with a small bow of the same, the 
two ends are brought over the rim into the inside 
of the bonnet, the one side ending with a cluster 
of susall rosebuda, the other with a bow of pink 
ribbon and black velvet, forming the inside 
timming Cap allround. Strings of the same 
broad back ribbon. These bdiack ribbon strings 
mit keep their favour in Paris. 

Tie two kinds of parasols whick are now 
@ividing the fashion are these formed of two 
tiers of fiounces, end large sun shades, which are 
found so usefal either in the fervid heat or the 
Atfak shower. The first are elegant, the second 


useful 

At parties in the country, ladies are weari _ 
nateral flowers im their hair intermingling with 
them a few binades of those elegant grasses which 
fastion has lately brought into use aimeng its 
artificial imitations. The red geraminm books ad- 
murable ia dark hair, wile clusters of various 
and lighter kinds accord better with softer tints 

As it is apparent that a workiag pattern of the 
muslin dress wonld not be usefnl, we have taken 
the opportunity of supplying » diagram for a 
child s pardesans, which we trust will be aceept- 
able to many of our subsaribera It is Parisian, 
aud extremely aimple, made fu cashmere, piqué, 
or printed satteens, and richly braided 
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WE give this month a de for a hand.screen, 
which 1s both new and handsome This, being 
an aiticl. of ornament admitted into the most 
elegant drawing-1 ooms, will, we fell sure be aa. 
ceptable to many of our subscribers The etyte 
of work produces a very rich effect, it being a 
combination of white and gold beads on a crime 
son valvet ground, the flowers being worked on 
white velvet We will procecd to descibe, as 
clearly as possible, the manner jin whieh # 18 to 
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be worked A pair of wire frames must be pur- 
chased, the aize of which must be traced on two 
squaies of crimson velvet The shape of the 
flowers must next be cut out in white velvet and 
laid on to the crimson circle, being slightly tacked 
dewn at the édge in their proper The 
beadwork is then commenced The centres of the 
flowers are formed of loops of beads, composed of 
three or four clegr white, three gold, and three 
or four clear white, every loop the same, and the 
centres filled in these loops. The leaves of 
the flowers are not rafsed ifke the centres, but 
are formed of strings of beads of clear white, 
opague white in the centre, andclear white again 
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at the edges, according to the shape of the leaf, 
the widest part taking abeut three of each. This 
beadwork is over the white velvet flower, which 
shews through and gives extreme richndsa, the 
centres being all raised by means of the loops. 
The small spray work ia co of clear white, 
with every point ending with three gold beads. 
This is cxtremely pretty The whole arrange- 
ment is perfectly easy of execution, and will be 
found well to reward fe as, when com- 
pleted, these screens are most ommamental After 
the beadwork iv completed, the crimson velvet 
mist be well stretched over the wire frame and 
the back lined with white silk. The edge ts 
Snished with « deep erzpe fringe, with « row of 
rather large clear white beads al! roand laid, of to 
the fringe The beads must be threaded on sine 
strong cotton. The beat for ti is oa 
20 of Messrs Walter EvamesndCe.’e 
ciochet, which ts eufSucntly stroag-@hd yet fine 
enough to pass through the beads, 
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WILLIAM 


THE name of Cowper immediately con- 
jures up to the mental vision of the imagi- 
native reader two picthres, most opposite 
m feature, colouring, and style. On the 
one hand we have the kindly, genial, 
social, and accomplished member of a 
small but elegant society; the promoter 
of friendly meetings, the cheerful com- 
panion of pleasant morning walks and 
delightful evening parties; the amateur 
patnter, gardener, mechanic; the enlivener 
of the fireside circle at home; the benevo- 
lent dispenser of charity to less-favoured 
firesides abroad: while, on the other, we 
have the melancholy enthusiast, the de- 
spairing victim of religious frenzy, the 
stricken deer” that left the herd to bury 
ite pains and eorrows at a distance from the 
haunts of its kind. Perhaps every one now 
believes the former to have been the poet's 
true character. Poor Cowper's malady—the 
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COWPER. 


product, probably, of a too delicate nervous 
organization, which might have been ren- 
dered more robust by healthful collision 
‘with the work-a-day world—is now, in the 
minds of all intelligent and unprajudiced 
people, separated from his natural disposi- 
tions, habits, tastes, as well as from his real 
religious principles and opinions. It would 
do much harm, and render his worka, as 
preceptive lessons of religion and morality, 
worse than useless, did we suffer the opinion 
to be inculcated that his sometimes so- 
called ‘religions experiences” were at all 
necessary to the formation of his truly 
Christian character; that the ar 
of his crushed and broken spirit in 
insane moments were in the slightest 
degree requisite to produce the living faith 
and consistent practice of his sane ones. 
How far, in the inscrutable 

of Providence, his sffiction niay have 


bd 


been necessary to increase the fervour of 
his imagination ; to add depth to his en- 
thnsiastic feelings, or impart breadth to his 
speculative faculty ; to give him, in short, 
some of those chief qualifications of a 
post which he possessed in so eminent a 
degree, is @ consideration beyond human 

wer, and one which it would be, there- 

ore, presumptuous to enter on. 

William Cowper was born at Great Berk- 
hampstead, in Hertfordshire, on the 26¢h 
of November, 1731. Ofthis place his father 
was the recter, and it is to his vecoliections 


of this abode of his imfancy he allades in 
his * Lines en his Mother's Picture.” That 


feeling, supposed by phramedogiatsa to he 
connected with what is veually styled the 


organ ef locality, menet here been at all 
times a " ome im kia nature; 


‘very 

his attachment. te places being a thing we- 
markatie, ‘The Geiby Sem which he was 
geisied, hin gramafuther, Speueer Cawper 
guished, : ’ 
being a younger brother Sf Land Chematlor 
Cowper, and himself a judge in the Const 
of Commen Pleas. It is to be observed 
that, while the poet retained through life a 
ateful and loving sense of his mother, who 
ied when he had scarcely attained the age 
of six years, his father, who lived much 
longer, and of whom, therefore, he may be 
supposed to have known much more, is 
scarcely mentioned by him in his works, 
and appears to have attracted but little of 
his affection. A cause for this may be 
found in the fact of his having been sent 
from home immediately on his mother’s 
death ; and the extreme unhappiness which, 
from the tyranny then allowed in public 
schools, and the shyness of his own nervous 
and sensitive nature, he experienced during 
his achoolboy hfe. This probably occasioned 
him, in some manner, to connect, though per- 
haps, unjustly, with his horror of such esta- 
hlishments, an indifference, if not dislike, to 
the parent who had consigned him to a 
system worthy of being stigmatised in his 
“Tirocinium.” That his father was really 
a good and pious man may be gathered 
from the cursory notice of him in the poem 
defore-mertioned, on the receipt of his 

mother’s picture. 
The fret sohool to which the poet was 
sett, was conducted by Dr. Pitman, at, 
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quence of a complaint in his eyes, which 
rendered it necessary to release him from 
study, and place him under the care of an 
oculist far same time. He was then re- 
moved to Westminster, where he remained 
until his eighteenth year. 

Cowper was ane of those poets whose 
genies was wet developed until compara- 
tively late in life. None of his biographers 
record amy instance of the exhibition of 
talent.during his youthful days. He does 
not e¥en appear to have been of a particu- 
Jerly atadieus habit; and though, at a com 
‘paratively early period of his life, he had 
se far turned his attention to ligerary pur 
suits ae to give cocasiamal assistance to 
fiends engaged in them, ke attracted no 
attention by peculiar gemime. 

On leaving Weatesinatex, he was articled 
wa rearmealecoreg ham neque sieet three 
years, during which time bis cometant com 

ion wee the future Lent Chancellor 

, whe scenes, at this period, to have 

had litebe seene taste for legal study than 

himself. ’s aversion to it was ex- 

treme, and not ti-feanded ; as he was aware 

that the exceeding shyness and nervous 

diffidence of his character must ever have 

prevented his succeeding in a profession 

demanding a high degree of moral courage 
and self-posscssion. 

Notwithstanding his dislike, however, he 
entered the Temple; but, as his friends 
snags it impossible he could advance in a 
profession so repugnant, they used their 
interest In procuring for him a situation 
which, it was supposed, would have ac- 
corded no less with his tastes than his 
wishes, namely, that of reading clerk and 
clerk of the private committees of the House 
of Lords. 

This office, involving the, to him, 
dreadful necessity of reading in public, he 
declined to accept, and was then offered 
another, the place of Clerk of the Journals 
of the House of Lords, which, it was hoped, 
would not necessitate anything disagreeable 
to his peculiar feelings. In thie hope he 
and his friends were disappointed; and 
the circumstances of its being found ve- 
quisite for him to appear before the bar of 
the House to entitle himeelf to bis situation 
—of his horror on discovering this necessity 
—his unceasing application to the business 


Marketstreet, in Hertfordshire. He re. | cf his office, in order to insure his compe- 
mained there but a few years, in conse-{tency when he came to appear—his ever- 
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increasing dread—and his being unable, at | tioned to the adjoising residenes, ané but 


the last, te make the necessary experiment, 
and thereby forfeiting hia sitnation-——are 
too well known to require a detailed account 


here. 

At this period may be dated the com- 
mencement of poor Cowper's malady. He 
was obliged to be placed under the care of 
Dr. Cotten, at St. Alban’s—a physician 
celebrated for his treatment of nervous dis- 
orders—and who proved so successful in 
his case that, after the lapse of a year, he 
was sufficiently restored to retire to a tem- 
porary residence of his own in Honting- 
donshire. [ere he became acquainted with 
the Unwin family, which shortly resulted 
in a friendship and his becoming a member 
of their household, to which he belonged 
for the rest of his life. At first the family 
circle consisted of the Rev. Mr. Unwin, 
his wife, a son (the first member of the 
family with whom our poet became ac- 
quainted), and a daughter. 

The elder gentleman was, a short time 
after the commencement of their acquaint- 
ance, killed by a fall from his horse, when 
the family removed to Olney, in Bucking- 
hamshire. Thenceforward, Cowper was, to 
the widowed Mrs. Unwin, a8 a second son ; 
and ahe, to him, in all bis after-infirmities 
of mind and body, as the tenderest of 
mothers. 

From 1767 to 1787, Cowper continued 
to reside at Olney. At that period he re- 
moved to Weston-Underwood, to a resi- 
dence provided for him by the kindness of 
his relative, Lady Hgsketh—Mrs. Unwin, 
of conrse, accompanying him. 

To these two places belong all the 
remainder of his life; except the short 
period before ita close, when he was re- 
moved by his relative, Dr. Johnson, to 
Norfolk, for change of air, and during a 
brief viait paid to his friend and biographer, 
Hayley, at his seat at Eastham, in the 
county of Sussex. 

At these two beloved residences, Cowper 
spent his cheerful days, or wore away the 
sad hours of his despondency. The house 
at Olney is described by the late Hugh 
Miller as being situated at the base of an 

in the centre of the main street of 
the village. It is new used as a school ; 
but the remains of his saramer-house, built 
with his own hands, are still to be seen. The 
garden has been divided, and part appor- 


few of the beauties he describes (which, 
indeed, perhaps owed their greatest charm 
te his own imagination) exist. Weston- 
Underwood is situate about two miles 
from Olney. His bense there wag much 
more comfortable and commodious; and it 
possessed to him the additional advantage 
of not removing him from a neighbourhacd 
where he had a beloved circle of frionds, 
and opportunities for usefulness and bappi- 
ness. 

His favourite walke, the scenes of many 
of his poems, the subjects of his charming 
descriptions, the haunts sacred to his friend- 
ships and his genius, at the latter-men- 
tioned place, are also described by the emi- 
nent and gifted man before spoken of, 
whose death was cansed by tho same 
malady which clouded the life of the poet. 
The “Peasant’s Nest,” described im ‘The 
Task,” the “ Wilderness,” the “ Alceve,” 
““Yardly Oak,” the scene of “ The need- 
less Alarm,” are portrayed as they now 
appear; and a vivid impression conveyed 
to the reader's mind, not less of the actual 
beauty of the various scenes than of tho 
affectionate fervour of Cowper's imagina- 
tion, when called forth in the praise of what 
was justly endeared to him by the hallowed 
associations of charity and friendship. 

During Cowper's residence at Olney, he 
enjoyed a pleasing employment in being 
associated with his friend, the Rev. Johu 
Newton, in the distribution of 2002 per 
annum, allowed to the poor of that parish 
by an opulent merchant of London, Mr. 
John Thornton. It is probable, also, that 
he was not unseldom empleyed as the 
almouer of others among his richer friends, 
an occupation peculiarly agreeable to hi» 
benevolent disposition. 

The first volame of Cowper’s poems did 
not appear until the year 1782, when the 
poet lad passed his fortieth year. Several 
hymns by him had been previously cal- 
lected and published by his friend, Mr. 
Newton, and a few other pieces had ap- 
peared from time to time in the periodienis 
of the day; but thiswas the first volume 
brought out in his ewn name and under 
his own auspices. It contains the edmi- 
rable pieces of “' Hope,” “ Table-talk,"* The 
Progress of Error,” Charity,” daqc3 ‘and, 
although his style must, from ite nowilty, 
have burst, in a measure, upon the literary 
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world, it seems to have been received 
without a furore, indeed, but with approba- 
tion. For five years before the publication 
of this volume, poor Cowper had suffered 
# return and accession of his mental ma- 
lady, and it is probable that, to the kind 
and judicious care of his friends, which led 
him to the exercise of his poetic genius as 
an employment salutary and grateful, we 
owe the gratitude due for such an impor- 
tant addition to English literature, as he 
does not seem to have contemplated, at any 
time up to this period, devoting himself to 
an author's life. Inthe year 1784 he pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Task,” a poem suggested by his 
friend Lady Austen, who hed previously 
been the means of his producing his inimit- 
able “ John Gilpin,” by having told him 
the story in prose one evening during a 
period of his returning dejection. Having 
once devoted himself to poetry, his powers 
of composition must have been rapid, as 
the following year (1785) produc -d “ Tino 
cinium,” with oa sufficient number of 
smaller pieces to form a volume. A couple 
of years after this he removed to Weston- 
Underwood, and here he began his trans 
lation of “* Homer,” which was published in 
1791. In 1794 his despondency again re- 
turned, and, notwithstanding all the affec- 
tionate care of his friends, increased so 
rapidly that he was soon unfit for any 
ocoupation, and sank into a state of melan- 
choly from which nothing could arouse him 

For little more than ten short years had 
he held a place before the public eye, and 
he was now again sinking into mental 
oblivion. His long-tried friend, Mrs. 
Unwin, was already in a state of help 
less imbecility, an affliction which he bas 
touchingly portrayed in his poem “ To 
Mary,” in which he appears to have a con- 
sciousness that her increasing care and 
anxiety for him had hastened the natural 
infirmities of age—a consciousness which 
must have been inexpressibly bitter to his 
sensitive mind. God, who saw fit, however, 
to withdraw his countenance from his 
servant, and allow his latter days to be 
thus clouded, was also pleased mercifully 
to make the period of his suffering short, 
as he lived but until the year 1800, his 
bodily health daily decreasing with his 
fast-failing mental activity. Death relieved 
him from further misery on the 25th of 
April in that year. 
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“The Task” is probably the most fami- 
liarly known and the most admired of all 
Cowper's longer poems. The constant ex- 
position of his peculiar tenets (the very 
extreme of Calvinism) which prevails in, 
and, indeed, formsthe groundwork of, “The 
Progress of Error,” “Conversation,” &c., 
must make them less acceptable to the 
general reader. His shorter pieces are pro- 
bably strange to no English ear, and his 
hymns have seldom failed of receiving 
their just tribute of admiration. Every 
faculty which seems necessary to form a 
true poet, Cowper possessed—a vivid ima- 
gination, a quick perception, a love, but 
not an exaggerated one, for the beauties 
of Nature; a ready sympathy with human 
feeling; a rich vein of wit, not untinctured 
with satire; a remarkable facility of com- 
position (the ballad of ‘ John Gilpin” was, 
with the exception of a few after touches, 
written in a few hours), and a ready com- 
mand of language. To these may be added, 
a knowledge of human nature, which 
only wanted a more extended acquaintance 
ith society, an increased intercourse with 
the world, to be perfect; and a liberality of 
mind which was perfect on all subjects, 
except that which either formed the cause 
of, or was developed by, his mental disease. 
His description of the requisites for “ Friend- 
ship” is the happiest effusion of the kind 
ever written; replete with humour, good 
sense, good taste, and good feeling, 80 ex- 
cellent, indeed, that it is difficult to refrain 
from transcribing it here, particularly as 
it seems calculated gespecially for female 
perusal and cousideration—the peculiar 
susceptibility of women’s feelings more 
frequently leading them into illjudged 
friendships. It is also valuable as & proof 
that the candid and unreserved are not 
more prone to err in this respect than the 
more cautious; Cowper himself being one 
of the most open and generous of the 
human race, and yet meeting with the 
rarest instances of constant and disin- 
terested friendship. 

The“ Report of an Adjudged Case,” again, 
together with ‘‘The Modern Patriot,” 
‘‘The Love of the World Reproved,” and 
‘Pity for Poor Africans,” are unsurpassed 
as satires; while his “ Tirocinium” must 
commend itself to all conscientious parents 
earnest for their children’s moral and social 
welfare, notwithstanding that the opinions 
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he expresses may be a little prejudiced. 
On one topic alone, and that one the 
subject which has been peculiarly, in all 
ages, the poet’s own, Cowper has never 
touched—love. It has been supposed that 
an early and unfortunate attachment was, 
in some respects, the occasion of his youth- 
ful sensitiveness, which increased to melan- 
choly, and at length despair; but there is 
little evidence that he was ever under the 
power of any very strong feeling of this 
nature, however he might have contem- 
plated, in his earlier youth, the forming of 
a matrimonial alliance. At all events, his 
silence on this fertile theme is not a little 
remarkable, and scarcely to be accounted 
for even by the fact of a youthful disap- 
pointment. If the disappointment ever 
did take place, he has shown a very sin- 
gular delicacy in avoiding the subject as 
portion of his own feelings or experiences. 

We may take leave of our gentle poet 
with the happy feeling that, if his life had 
much of woe unutterable, it had also much 
of pleasure, intense, pure, and real, though 
not unalloyed. On one subject alone were 
his views distorted, or his anticipations and 
recollections gloomy; on all others his 
remembrances, experiences, and expecta- 
tions were bright and genial; no falsehood 
ever grieved him, or contempt wounded 
him, or malignity embittered his spirit. 
Strange that he could, in the love which 
surrounded him, trace the manifestations 
of that perfect love into which he has 
entered for ever. 

One trait in Cowper’s character should 
not pass unnoticed—Ifis exceeding tender- 
ness towards, and love for, the brute crea- 
tion—a, tenderness carried to the extreme 
of considering all field sports unjustifiable. 
His dog Bean; his tame hares, Puss, Bess, 
and Tiney; his birds, and other pets, 
occupied a large portion of his time and 
affections, and seem to have ranked next 
in his regards to his rational companions. 
Some of his friends appear to have shared 
largely in this characteristic; the “ Wil- 
derness” mentioned in the “Task” having 
been set by the ‘“ Throckmorton 
family” as a barial-place for “pets,” where 
their graves are still to be seen, adorned 
with appropriate inscriptions. 

The engraving represents a view of his 
summer house at Olney, showing him in 
the midst of some of his pet animals. 
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So passed away a month ; then, one day, 
the director of the prison received 
Italy, in an anonymous letter, the neces- 

amount to pay the sam and ex 
of Marx’s acceptance. The director has- 
tened to fill in the entry in the gaol-book, 
and announced to the artist that he was at 
liberty, preparing him for the fatal news 
which still remained for him to learn. 

Marx searched in vain to know whence 
came this unhoped-for assistance. He re- 
pained his house in the midst of cruel appre- 

ensions, hardly rejoicing in his liberty ; 
and, in reality, he did not long prot by it, 
for he fell into a languid state, and soon 
died beneath the weight of his grief, re~ 
peating Graziella’s name. 

Thus was it that the little dumb child 
found herself alone and abandoned at the 
age of twelve years. Don’t you forgive 
the poor child now her becoming ugly, un- 
gainly,andawkward? The maternal cares 
of the good nuns had no influence on this 
character, soured by despair, infirmity, and 
the scoffing of some of the children, whose 
thoughtlessness and inexperience rendered 
them sometimes cruel. us was it that 
all grace, youth, and vivacity had disap- 
peared, and given place to a state of pros- 
tration and depression. 

But one look from Heaven—from the 
sweet Mignon—had penetrated tothe bottom 
of this broken heart, and had discovered 
and reanimated a spark of life. A tremulous 
voice had pronounced, with ineffable ten- 
derness, the word sacred above all, the 
word which carries hope, the word mother / 
Despair had vanished at the sound, the ice 
which encompassed this little heart melted 
before this magic ray, and the child, the 
poor orphan, was once more linked with 
the living world by this one word; and an 
echo had repeated—not with her power- 
Jess lips, but through the depths of her 
reanimated and revived heart—‘ Mother! 


mother!” 
a 


* x 


THE FISH. 

According to popular belief, there are 
some unlucky stars that shed their baleful 
influence around, as soon a8 their dnl 
and dreaded light appears on the horizon. 
Again, there are some treacherous plants 
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wie beauty attracts and eaptivates, whose{ The head of this house, so modest in 


rfume enervates and lulls, and whose sap 
is bitter and deadly. Perverse natures 
there are, tao, whith, Kke the emanations 
of an evil Sxert over all they touch, 
and ever that serrounds them, their 


desteuative pewer. 

These belage, often endowed with @ fatal 
power, are Yike a plague upon the earth, 
liviny but for their own selfish and hateful 
ends, and resembling a burning lava flowing 
over ¢he yellow Aarvest, leaving nothing 
best vuln and desolation in its track. They 
would almost make one doubt Divine jus- 
tive, but that, according to the desigus of 
Providence, they sometimes serve as a 
contrast and proof to that virtue whose 
triumph they sometimes unwittingly pre- 
pare, Woe, ever woe, to those who fall 
unawares beneath the claws of these pitiless 
vultures. Tet them appeal not to the 
heart, or rather to the heart which no 
longer exists, and declare that they must 
either My these evils or seek refuge in 
death. ir the unhappy ones are van- 
quished, the wicked will repose as con- 
querors on the fresh grass of their tombs, 
as tmpeasive and as cold ss the petrified 
lava on the devoured harvest. 

We wish, for the peace of humanity, that 
we could ignove the existence of such mon- 
strous natures; but who is there that has 
not, at some time or other, been damaged by 
their talons? If we have to paint them, as 
w shadow at the bottom of the frame where 
thre mystic figure of Mignon is to shine, 
may it, at least, not be our lot to delight 
im the iture of their horrors and vices, 
but #6 yudge them and foretell their punish- 
mont; may it not be eurs to place thomon 
the pedestal which is already prepared for 
them, but to ehow the infernal demon, 
hurled down under the foot of the Arvh- 
angel. 

Hn the narrowest part of the Rue du 
Seertler, there used to be, at the bot- 
tom of & eourt, x quist-leoking shop, to 
afl nppearance dewid of lexury, but in 
which, nevertheless, a large businces was 
carried on in very valuable articles. There 
it asemed as if @e richest productions of 
festion oaks, * Parke ag grokd d 

¥ carpets, end 
sitter goode manufactured at Lyons, the 
fine fabrics of the Necth, and the beautiful 
prints of Recon 
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appearance, and so powerful on aceount of 
its long standing ead immense connexion, 
was Aimé Créveotur. He was the succemor 
of the Créveccenra whose name, 

ing from father to son, was so well krown 
in the aunalsof contmerve; and, although 
this name was not preceded by an eanobling 
particle, the Créveoceus, by their prover- 
bial honesty, generosity, and wealth, found 
themselves, without question, at the head of 
the commercial aristocracy of the Rus du 
Sentier. ; 

The time had not arrived when a mis- 
placed show of borrowed luxury and osten- 
tation, which can deceive no one, appeared 
necessary to attract and draw the crowd. 
An immenss business was done at these 
old-fashioned establishments, which mi 
well be called houses of trast, a word which 
signified something then, although it was 
not written on the door, and which, since 
that time, has been somewhat abused 

Aimé Crévecceur was still a young man, 
and who, beneath a somewhat cold ex- 
terior, possessed a tender and easil'y-moved 
heart. He had married the danghter of a 
rich Lyons menufacturer, who bad brought 
an immense fortune to this already power- 
ful house. The young wife was agreeable 
and well-informed; but to her simplicity, 
her amiability, and the eagerness with 
which she tried to make herself wsefal, 
who would have been able to recognise the 
rich wife of a rich merchant, when she re- 
ceived the Indies of fashion with so mach 
politeness and deference; who, concealing, 
as they often did, “heir pecuniary diffi- 
culties beneath 2 deceitful appearance and 
An impertinent exterior, had thereby as- 
sumed what avme women of the world 
think the genuine attributes of good tuste? 

Créveceeur, overwhelmed with geod fer- 
tune, held in great esteem by the commenr- 
cial world, and enjoying much domestic 
happiness, doubly felt his feltcity when a 
last gif? from Heaven completed his ds- 
sires, A charming deaghter, impatiently 
expected, appeared, to make his heme 
complete, and still more te enliven Gais 
blesaed firwide. He calied her Thérasn, for 
it wae the nante of his much-loved wife. 

Every grace, every beanty seemed ented 
fn the beautiful ministre, whiek ssemed 
born with a atmile from Henver. 

Her mother pure to hor obit her whole 
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locked that could please either = 
the charming p 
onfolds itself 


like a rosebud in the morning air. 

Oh! young mother, near you, and 
prews to your heart like a bridal bonquet, 
this fresh flower which Heaven sends to 
you, or you would not be a mother! Dedi- 
cate to these eager little hands, ta these 
thisaty lips, the treasures of your bosom ; 
clasp well in your arms this little angel, 
whem God confides to you, or, maybe, He 
will say, “She is not‘a mother,” and the 
angel will fy away! 

Yes, on this tradesman’s honse, at the 
bottom of the narrow and damp Rue du 
Sentier, in the midst of the vulgar cares of 
business, poetry bad descended in com- 
pamionship with love and beanty. Crave- 
cesur was intoxicated with this unspeak- 
ably-lovely sight—more ey than any 
that a father might dream of—a young, 
affectionate, and amiable mother, having 
on her breast a sleeping infant, resem- 
bling an emanation Heaven. Ad- 
tiring those large blue eyes, that angelic 
smile, that transparent tint, that pure form, 
which Raphael attempted, in his most sub- 
lime creations, to portray, the young mo- 
ther, fall of emotion and pride, would 
sometimes say— 

“Qh! my husband, she is too beautiful 
for this world.” 

And, indeed, the effect that the first sight 
of the little Thérése made on one was sur- 
prise at the apparition of a being almost 

It seems as if that radiant 
figure softly illuminated everything around 
her, and shed over every other heart the 
charm which seemed like the essence of her 
own. It was much more so when, leaving 
ber mother’s knee, she began to walk 
and talk. Whence came, then, that light 
movement except from invisible wings, 
which carried her and made her fly over 
the ground? Whence that celestial voice ? 
it came from the heart and went to the 


It was still more so when sho b to 
und to think, when she re all 
treasures being little soul, when she 
became a gracefal and tender companion 
for her soother. 
How was he, Aimé Créveomur, 


when, during bis walks, he hoid Théctse'’s 
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and the children particularly, to 
contemplate this Rataiys to wender 
at the mysterious charm of the angel, and 
repeated, in a low veice, “How beau- 
tiful she is!" And she, aloo, the ttle 
Thérése, already understood the joy she 
scattered around her; but she was not 
affected by it, or proud of it; not pronder 
than the beautiful rese before which you 
aes and say, “ Seok Jor babes laally 

ut enough, enough joy, happy ; 
pass on to others the cup of happinew, so 
that every one may, at least, moisten their 
lips, Already, yes, already, it i» your 
turn to suffer! 

The bell has tolled. The young mother 
is dead, bringing into the world « obild 
which never aaw the light of day. 

Crévecosur, in the midst of his treasures, 
found himself as unhappy, as despairing, as 
the poorest creature. Thérdes was five 
years old. Who would protest thin frail 
being, who would instruct her-—above all, 
who would love her? Nothing can re~ 
place a mother, 

He aa ali i to ‘business, 
to give himself up to apeculating largely ; 
to travel, after having confided his daiightar, 
his treasure, in safe bands. But every~ 
thing called him to Thérése, and neat 
her, he felt still more that blank 
which the absence of the mother of a 
family leaves in a house. 

So passed away two years, without 
bringing any consolation to his wounded 
heart. His only pleasure was im some- 
times assisting the sfilicted, and 
thizing with misfortune in remembrance of 
his dear wife. But an urgent matter of 
business now obliged him to leave Paris 
again. The reason was to give prompt 
assistance to the head of an important 
arwageeteegint firm, an henoorable man, 
who was just then temporarily embar- 
rassed. He could not part from his dear 
little Thérdse, and, surrounding her with 
every care, accompanied by a devoted ser- 
vant, he set out with her for M. Morin’s 
manufactory, situate in one of the rich and 
fertile valleys of Normandy, below Rouen. 
He was received as a saviour, for he is 
mires | farnished M. Morin with the 
means of extricating himeclf, at the me- 
ment when dis ruin seemed ineritebla,and, 
besides, he brought him fresh ondews, which 
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en the manufacturer to keep his lar 
body of workmen employed. But the 
overflow of gratitude could not make 
Crévecosur forget his trouble. He still wept 
over that Thértse who had so soon gone 
back to Heaven, and still more over little 
Thérése who was left on earth with no 
support but himeelf. He felt his energy 
diminishing, and it seemed to him as if he 
himself needed 2 helpmate and guide. But 
in spite of his apparent indifference to every- 
thing that surrounded him, he could not 
behold unmoved the love and adoration 
which his charming Thérdse had gained, 
from the time of her entrance into the 
house, and, above all, the great sympathy 
which might be noticed in the looks of 
Mademoiselle Suzanne, M. Morin’s eldest 
daughter. She was a tall young girl, 
twenty-two years of age, with hair blacker 
than the raven’s wing, of haughty man- 
ners, and with bright and fascinating eyes, 
and of which advantage, and all others, 
knowing how to make the most. 

How many times had Créveceeur sur- 
prised her, holding in her arms the beau- 
tiful child, and so forming, by the very 
contrast in the two natures, a charming 
pair! Then Suzanne would appear to be 
quite nervous, putting a handkerchief to 
her eyes, and Créveceur himself could 
scarcely account for the deep feeling which 
seemed to come from the bottom of his 
heart, when he saw this beautiful creature, 
forming, with her powerful and bare arms, 
a refuge, and, as it were, a new cradle, for 
his Thérése, his much-loved angel. 

He avoided family gatherings, and often 
walked, in the evening, in the winding- 
paths of the large park, which extended 
to the end of the meadow as far as the 
wooded hills, which ascend in an amphi- 
theatre. 


The noble and fertile province of Nor- 
mandy is covered with these enchanting 
sites, and trade prospers there and enlivens 
it without detracting from the charm 

this peaceful nature, but rather giving 
it a new interest by the many thoughts 
that the eight of its activity gives rise 
to. The park was crossed by a little 
river, which meandered gracefully round 
the hill, and éast into the fresh valley the 
waters which fertilized the meadow, and 
which were useful, at a greater distance, 
n the manufactory. 
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It may be that Suzanne knew that Créve- 
coeur liked this walk, for she sometimes 
met him there, and seemed to shun and 
avoid him when she found herself, as if by 
accident, in his presence, 
And came by chance, as a maiden may, 
Where the minstrel carolled his :oundelay. 

One beautiful summer’s evening, little 
Thérése, attracted by the gambols of a 
brood of young ducks, was stooping over 
the side of the river, in which a full- 
grown person would run no risk, but where 
a child would perish if it were not assisted. 
How was it that the little creature was 
alone there? Who had forgotten her, and 
exposed her to such danger ? 

“Poor child !” suddenly cried the piercing 
voice of Suzanne, approaching her. 

Thérése, alarmed, extended her arms, 
made a quick movement to catch hold of 
a branch, lost her balance, and fell, utter- 
ing a loud cry. 

The brave Suzanne threw herself in the 
water without hesitation, picked up the 
poor child, who was covered with slime 
and weeds, and, keeping herself above the 
water, which came up to her waist, resisted 
the current which was forcing her away. 
Raising the child above the water, and at 
the same time pressing her to her heart, she 
called for assistance in a despairing tone, 
for, perhaps, it was a little difficult for her 
to get up the steep and perpendicular side 
without assistance. ‘ 

He who first heard this doleful cry, and 
who came in all haste, was the unfortunate 
father. 

“« She lives!” cried»Suzanne, covering the 
child with kisses. ‘' Don't fear anything. 
I saw her tumble in from a distance; she 
has not been two seconds under wafer. Ske 
lives! Don’t tremble so, but help me.” 

Crévecceur, beside himself, and paler 
than death, received in his arms the faint- 
ing child, who soon came to herself, and 
deposited her cautiously on the grass. 
Then, holding out his two hands to Su- 
zanne, he assisted her to get out of the 
water, all dripping, but smiling, and proud 
of her heroic deed. The brilliancy of her 
complexion increased that vigorous beanty 
which would, no doubt, have captivated 
Crévecoour, could he have attended to any- 
thing else besides his child's danger. 

The moment that Suzanne was out of 
the river, without troubling herself about 
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her dress, without listening to all that 
Créveccour tried to say to her in his grati- 
tude, she took Thérése in her arms, began 
undressing her, and, in an authoritative 
tone, sent her father to ask for clothes and 
aasistance from the house. 

‘Be quick!” said she to him. “ You 
can tell me that another timé. But stay, 
wait a moment.” 

Crévecceur remained motionless, obe- 
dient already to the influence of this 
powerful voice, this energetic will, which, 
perhaps, would one day rule over him. 

Suzanne guickly took up her shawl, 
which she had thrown on the bank of the 
river before getting down; with a mother’s 
solicitude she covered up the child, who 
was shivering with cold, but who was just 
coming to herself, and already smiling and 
embracing her. 

“Now, take your child,” said she to 
him, “and run to the house. We will put 
her in a warm bed, and there will be no- 
thing to fear.” 

“And you, dear child, dear angel, pre- 
server?” said Crévecceur, in a voice trem- 
bling with gratitude. 

‘‘ Well, as for me, I have taken a cold 
bath, and that is very healthy. I shall 
return with you; let us proceed; but don't 
look at me in that way, and take care of 
our child, whom you are carrying.” 

How those two words, our child, spoken 
at random, moved Crévecceur to the soos 
ofhis soul! He cast a look at Suzanne as 
if supplicating her to attach a meaning to 
these words, our child; but Suzanne was 
gazing at the landscaBe. He admired so 
much energy and devotion, united with such 
simplicity, and thoughtfully contemplated 
this powerful nature, this superb beauty, 
with # queen-like bearing, who made the 
large flowers of the meadow bend under 
her dripping dress and wet feet, and ap- 
peared to think of nothing but Thérése. 

Was it not a triumph for the valiant 
Suzanne to go back to the house with the 
child whom she had saved from an almost 
inevitable death, with the father to whom 
she gave up his dearest, his only treasure ? 
Had ebe not done more by this one stroke 
than Crévecoour conld have done by ad- 
vancing any amount of money ? 

Suzanne ingisted on placing herself near 
his child's bed, and there passing the night. 

rs and rest yourself,” said she to Créve- 

s 
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coeur, “men are for nothing in these 
little matters. You see that your child is 
in good hands; set your mind at rest; I 
will not leave her.” 

And so the little Thérése, well warmed 
in a nice bed, experienced no further suffer- 
ing. She soon fell into a ful sleep, 
without wishing to relinguish Suzanne's 
protecting hand. 

The following day, Crdvecceur, thought- 
ful and silent, remained with his eyes fixed 
on Suzanne, who appeared insensible to his 
gaze. She never left Thérése alone now, but 
appeared more attached to her than before 
the river adventure, arranging so that the 
little one might sleep in herroom; in fact, 
it was quite an adoption. 

Had Suzanne guessed that the greatest 
charm to a generous heart is devotion and 
syropathy ? Did she know, like the bird- 
catcher, that, to have the father, you must 
take the little ones? 

Sometimes Crévecceur believed he saw in 
the tender affection which Suzanne pro- 
fessed for Thérése a fecling of pity for 
himself and his loneliness, and this pie! 
seemed more probable when Suzanne trie 
evidently to conceal it, by avoiding a téte- 
a-téte. 

However, one day, Suzanne, looking like 
one of Titian’s beautiful Madonnas, was hold. 
ing the beautiful child in her arms, under a 
tree in the garden, telling her pretty stories. 

‘‘ Suzanne,” said Crévecceur, approaching 
her, “ what shall I do when you are no 
longer with me to take care of my child? 
And you, Thérése, who will love you when 
we go away ?” 

‘Will you engage me as governess?” 
said Suzanne gaily, with a provoking look. 

“ Have you not understood me, Suzanne?” 
said Crévecceur sorrowfully, taking her 
hand. “From the first day that I saw you 
holding my child on your knees, and em- 
bracing her, have not I thought that you 
alone could be her mother ? My looks ought 
to have told you that. But from the time 
that you saved her, God must also have 
told you. She is yours, Suzanne. Will you 
so soon abandon her ?” 

‘Don’t talk like that,” said Suzanne, 
appearing quite touched, and hi her 
face in her hands; “do not distar 
peace of mind. Have I not done eng 
to avoid this interview? If I bavealways 
shunned you, can you not understand why ? 


to me ne more about impossibilities,” 
said she, turning away her head, and lifting 
her hand to her eyes; “ have pity on me!’ 

“Are you not free?” said Créveeceur. 
“ And would not Thérése’s mother herself 
be pleased, when I wish to give, as a second 
mether to my child, one who has preserved 
hey to me—one who loves her with so 
mach affection ?” 

“Yea, I love her,” said Snzanne with 
energy; “I love her!” and convulsively 

Créveceour's hand ; then she placed 
her finger to her lips, as if entreating him 
not to say « word, and fled from him. 

‘Why will not Suzanne be my mother 
any on ?” said Thérése orying. “ Let 
us stop here, then. What should we do if 
we had not her with us?” 

Créveceeur, quite overcome by his be- 
loved danghter's tears, tried to console her, 
at, at the same time, could find no con- 
solation for himself. 

Suzanne's refusal he could only attribute 
to motives of extreme delicacy, for he 
knew she was almost portionless. Being 
the eldest of a numerous family, her father 
would, doubtless, be able to give her but 
a small dowry. 

The display of this disinterestedness in- 

his esteem, to which was added a 
stil} more tender feeling. He made up his 
mind te speak to Mr. Morin. 

“ My dear friend,” said he to him, “ you 
say thet I have been of some service to 

ou, but F really don’t deserve any thanks, 
Lor, after all I have seen, I know that m 
money js in good hands, and that you will 
goon make your fortune. But, if an ac- 
knowledgment is of consideration to you, 
and if you wish to return the favour, you 
can do 20 at ance. Give me your Suzanne, 
we can no longer live without her; you 
will then be giving a mother to my child, 
fow Providence has pointed her out, by 

img Thérase's life in her hands, and 

thus will be bound stil) more firmly the 
Hikes of our unalterable friendship.” 

“What are you thinking about, Crave- 


eesur 7” said Morin, rising, as if to put 
an end to the interview. “Yeu wish 
Susanne, hes nothing, to marry a 


millianaire? But, my friend yo 
bbourbood o ithe Rue du 


find, in the 
Sentier, fifty from whom, in 
you wil have but to choose. vou 


ve just saved me, and you wish me te 
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make a bad business of it for yeu. No, 
you shall not have my daughter, And 
then—pardon the expression—I must know 
if she likes you, for she is rather romantic 
in her tastes, and we do not profess to be 
always able to direct her likes and dislikes.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about that,” 
said Crévecceur. “If she is net easily ted, 
itis she who will guide us, and we shall be 
glad of it. But you, Morin, it is you, 
then, who refuse me your daughter? Are 
you going to let us depart so? See what 
condition my poor Thérése isin. Ought 
I to regret all my life the stay that I 
have made in the bosom of your family?” 

“All that I can do,” said Morin, after 
having consulted his wife, and somewhat 
shaken in his resolutions by the enormous 
advantages of this unexpected proposal, 
“is to prevent you from doing a feolish 
trick; but do not reckon on me to assist 
you in it. You know my position. Su- 
zanne has nothing, that is all I have te say 
to you.” 

So things progressed to Créveccenr’s 
satisfaction, and, perhaps, as much to the 
satisfaction of her whom he already leved 
more than he imagined. The following 
day he found himself again in Suzanne’s 
way in the garden, just at the time when 
she appeared to wish to avoid him. 

‘Suzanne, dear Suzanne,” said he, stop- 
ping her, “why do you shun me? Have 
you, then, some serious reason for repulsing 
me? for he whe would woo you for your 
fortane is unworthy of you. Even your 
father has given hys consent; and new it 
is you only who shun me—yeu enly, 
Suzanne, who cannot make np your ming 
to love me.” ‘ 

Suzanne's face looked radiant. 

“My father!” said she; “has my father 
given his consent ?” 

And she threw herself quite confidently 
on his bosom. 

“} always loved you,” said she, in a 
low and trembling voice; “I always 
loved you, Crévecamr. Did not you know 
it—could you not guess it ?” 

And she raised towards him an ardent 
look. 
Crévveccour, filled with joy by the look 
she gave him, pressed her to his breast. 
Their anion was sealed by a long embrace. 
The h man (or, rather, the man who 
believ f happy, and that amounts 
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ta precisely the same thing) entered the 
house with Snsaane and his daughter, and 

ted his new wife to the assembled 
mal, referring to the promise thet had 
been made mat to oppose him in his 
wishes. 

Suzanne appeared so overcome, 80 full 
of joy, aud ao saftly affectionate, and knew 
so well how to nourish the growing passion 
adr lapel goa seal IEA 
satisfy © , and to quiet so muc 
i i oad saten the wedding, which, 
after a short absence on the part of Créve- 
eceur, took place at M. Morin’s, and was 
followed by splendid /étee, in which the 

i Thésdae shone like the evening 
star arnidet the glories of the firmament. 

Cravecosar, after having loaded Suzanne's 
sisters with presents, and left the workmen 
solid marks of his generosity, took leave of 
the family, and went back to the house in 
the Rue dw Sentier full of hope. But was 
it mat, rather, Suzanne who took posses- 
sion of her new domain, dragging after 
her twe eaptives, and holding in her net 
the two gold fish which had suffered them- 
selves to be taken im the little river near 
Rowen ! 

(‘To be eantinued ) 


THE MOTHERS 


OF GREAT MEN. 
A mother is a mother still— 


The holiest thing alire. 
WorpDswortH. 
Can a mother forget aucking child, that she 


should not have compassion on the sea of her 
womb? yea, they nay forget.—xHx Isaran, 16. 
Hunrs! we give you two statements, 
one from beneath, one from above—the 
first poetical, the second practical. Ah! 
this is @ painful, an important matter, and 
we would rather not look the question so 
fully in the face; yet this question of 
maternal influence and affection is one of 
vital importance, for, though custom, cir- 
cumstances, companionships, the winds of 
heaven, the vary air we breathe, the spirit 
of the times in which we live, and the 
natural temperament with which we ere 
born, away us with their mighty influences, 
yet, the still more ceaseless and far more 
subtle workings of maternal example, re- 
proof, or ion, teil upon the forma- 
tion of obaracter with an almost irresistible 
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force. We would even wenture 90 far os 
to assert that no mother ever faithfully fal- 
filled her maternal duties without reaping 
a rich harvest ef comfort and satisfaction 
in the behaviour and demeanour of bar 


sons. 

The question of maternal influence nete- 
iar d divides itselfinto two diatinct branches 
—the moral and the intellectual. The 
latter, we confeas, ie a more difficult and 
more dubious matter to deal with then the 
former, since daily and hourly demonstra- 
tions confirm the truth of the adega, that 
“as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined,” 
while, until lately, so little attention has 
ee Se ae Se ee 
mind, that we grope, as it were, in mid-day, 
when we endeavour ta trace the connexion 
between the mind of the mother and her 
offspring. Our own opinion ia, thet « son 
inherits the same description ef mind as the 
mother, only that it is more intensified, and 
cast in a more masculine monkd; from ous- 
tom, circumstances, and education, it is 
trained, rater widened, ra WOGs & 
greater effect upon society ; but the germs 
of its leading characteristics may ali he 
traced, in the most distinct manner, in the 
raind of that mother from whence it had 
its souree. 

We shall be greatly misunderstood if we 
are supposed, by saying this, to he endea-~ 
vouring to account for genius as an inhe- 
ritance received from one or either pasent. 
No; genius is that indesoribable, unmis- 
takable, marvellous gt that comes direct 
from the Giver of all good things; hav- 
ue - d ey Y training : peetaing 
almost independent o ing; u 
many wise laws and most made neeaicen, 
aud baffling every scrutiny and examina- 
tion by which we endeavour to account 
for ita appearance. But let us remember 
how few indeed are the sone of ius. 
We have fallen into a loose way of talking, 
and a eareless way of calculating, and 
many 8 man, now-a-days, bears the cha, 
racter of prophet wha is nothing mate 
than an ordinary priest. Genios bicoms 
like the aloe, once in a century; 
cleverness, and ability, bleasom like the 
rose, every succeeding sensos. 

Well, then, it is understood we ere not 
talking of the scattered few whe have 
astonished the world, but of thet inan- 
merable company of men who bear, by 
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courtesy, the pri bes of great men. 
And here we come to another difficulty, 
for the world is divided on this next point, 
each deriding the heroes of the other, and 
each refusing to apply that title to the 
favourites of their opponents, Napoleon, 
Alexander, Cezsar, on the one side, Judson, 
Howard, Wilberforce, on the other. Now, 
it need not be concealed that, while the 
mother has undoubtedly intellectual influ- 
ence over the child, as we have already 
shown in many previous examples, it is 
morally that her greatest and most irre- 
sistible force is felt. Read the biographies 
of such men as Judson, the American 
missionary, our own Bidckersteth, G. Gur- 
ney, Leigh Richmond, Admiral Farry, 
Adam Clarke, and many other similar cha- 
racters, and it will be seen how distinctly 
the mother’s training proved the guiding 
star of each life. 

Judson himself tells us that, when a 
young man, he had imbibed revolutionary 
and infidel opinions—(en passant, has it ever 
struck you, good reader, how closely dis- 
obedience to earthly and heavenly rule and 
authority are united, and vice versa ?)—and, 
having informed his father of his senti- 
ments, was treated with the severity natural 
toa masouline mind that has never doubted. 
His mother, none the less distressed, wept, 
Pye and expostulated. The lad fancied 

rimeelf superior to his father in argument ; 
but he had nothing to oppose to his mother’s 
tears and warnings, which, happily for him, 
followed him wherever he went. Not Jong 
after he had left his home, a young man 
was taken ill unto death in the next room 
at the way-side inn where he had taken up 
his abode. Being distressed at the groans 
and agonies of the dying sufferer, he sent 
for the landlord to know who the sick man 
was, and from whence he came. In answer 
to his inquiries, be learned, with horror and 
astonishment, that the groans proceeded 
from the lips of one of his infidel com- 
panions at Providence. Stunned at the in- 
te ce, and horrified at the remembrance 





of his mother’s description of the end of 


the unrighteous, Judson set himself se- 
riously to work to examine his mother's 
creed, and ultimately offered himself as a 
teacher of that faith which he once denied, 
reaching and suffering as 2 martyr in the 
off regions of Burmah, proving a good 
and faithful servant unto his life’s end. 
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No wonder Edward Bickersteth was what 
he wast Look at this picture of his mother 
—a8 woman of uncommon mental strength 
and energy, too firm and wise to be over- 
indulgent, and yet so loving that she secured 
the fondest affections of her children ; 
nothing had more effect on them than a 
sorrowful, reproachful look from her, and the 
consciousness that she had been grieved. 
Simple dignity marked her person and 
manners, and indicated the inward supe- 
riority of her mind. Her dress was scrupu- 
lously neat and lady-like, and even in old 
age her figure was remarkably erect. Any 
deviation from the strictest propriety in 
manners and appearance was very offensive 
to her, and many a dutiful and affectionate 
acknowledgment of cautions and reproofs 
administered by his mother, with promises 
of greater attention to her wishes, appear 
in her son Kdward’s earlier letters. To 
please her, many a trifle he would have 
deemed unimportant was made a conscien- 
tious duty. At her request, he even sub- 
mitted, distasteful as it was to him, to the 
infliction of taking dancing lessons in 
London. She had the greatest dislike to 
hear the absent blamed, and had always 
some kind excuse ready for them; at last, 
her entering the room was sufficient to 
reduce evil speaking to silence. Her inces- 
sant industry was another feature in her 
character; idleness seemed impossible with 
her, and her son frequently told his own 
children of her parting admonition when 
he left his home—* Be sure, Edward, you 
never eat the breadeof idleness.” To the 
close of her honoured life, she was the ob- 
ject of fondest love and veneration to every 
one of her children; and her son Edward 
often delighted to acknowledge how much 
he owed his usefulness and happiness to 
the influence of his mother's training, and 
an almost unbroken autobiography might 
be gathered from his letters home for up- 
wards of thirty years! 

Wilson, the ornithologist, was the son of 
a very superior woman, who, however, died 
while he was young, and the mother of 
Theodore Hook was the authoress of the 
“ Double Disguise’ —a Miss Madden, well- 
known in the musical world; nor may we 
forget the mother of the great Cuvier, a 
woman of uncommon attainments. George, 
her second son, was of an extremely deli- 
cate constitution, and, equally with a view 
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of strengthening his body and enlightening 
his mind, she diverted his attention to the 
beauties of Nature. To the latest day of 
his life, Cuvier cherished, with the most 
lively fondness, every reminiscence of this 
excellant woman, and in later years, when 
immersed in the toils of legislation and 
science, expressed the warmest gratitude 
to any one who brought him a bouquet of 
flowers, which his mother had more espe- 
cially loved. Under hor instruction, Cuvier 
was taught to read with facility when only 
four years of age. She also instracted him 
in sketching, while she fostered in every 
way the desire for solid information which 
he so early manifested, by procuring a 
supply of historical and scientific works 
calculated to expand his youthful mind. 
When he became of age to learn.Latin, she 
not only attended him to and from the 
school personally, but even undertook the 
superintendence of his daily lessons, and 
had the satisfaction of finding that he 
maintained a superiority over all his 
schoolfellows. The sight of a copy of 
‘‘Gesner's History of Four-footed Beasts,” 
aud 2 complete edition of Buffon, belong- 
ing to a relation, decided his taste for 
natural history, and finished the work his 
mother had so aptly begun. 

Lord Campbell, in his “Lives of the 
Chancellors,” says, speaking of Francis, 
Lord Bacon, that, like several other ex- 
traordinary men, he is supposed to have 
inherited his genius from his mother, and 
he certainly was indebted to her for the 
early culture of his mind, and the love of 
books for which, dufng life, he was dis- 
tinguished. ‘The Lord Keeper, his father, 
was tga much occupied with his official 
duties to be able to do more than kiss him, 
hear him occasionally recite a little pieco 
he had learnt by heurt, and give him his 
blessing; but Lady Bacon, who was not 
only a tender mother, but a woman of 
highly cultivated mind, after the manner of 
her age, devoted herself assiduously to her 
youngest child, who, along with bodily 
weakness, exhibited from early infancy the 
dawuings of extraordinary intellect. She 
and her sisters (the daughters of Sir 
Antony Cooke) had received a regular 
classical education, and had kept up a 
familiarity with the poets, historians, and 
philosophers of antiquity. She was like- 
wise well acqnainted with modern lan- 
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guages, and with the theology and litera- 
tare of her own times. She corresponded 
in Greek with Bishop Jewel, respecti 
the then fashionable controversies, ae 
translated his “ Apologia” from the Latin 
so correctly that neither he nor Archbishop 
Parker could suggest a single alteration. 
She also feanulnted admirably a volume of 
sermons on ‘‘ Fate and Freewill,” from the 
Italian of Bernardo Ochino. Under her 
care, assisted by a domestic tator, Francis 
continued till he reached his thirteenth 
year, the lad taking most kindly to his 
book, and making extraordinary progress 
in the studies prescribed to him. 

Catherine Bell, the wife of John and the 
mother of Joseph Gurney and Elizabeth 
ry, is described as a woman of very supe- 
rior mind, as well as personal charms, and 
of considerable attainments. She was dis- 
posed to scientific and intellectual pursuits, 
and singularly delighted in the charms and 
beauties of Nature, imbuing her children 
with tastes that remained with them 
through life. She watched minutely over 
the formation of character and habit, and 
planted in their young minds seeds, of which 
they andthe world at large long afterwards 
reaped excellent fruits. 

We get a glimpse of the mother of 
Patrick Iamilton, one of the noble army 
of martyrs, a precursor of John Knox, who 
herself was connected maternally with the 
Sinclairs of Orkney and Roslin, one of the 
most lettered and accomplished families in 
the kingdom, and for whom her distinguished 
son cherished to the latest day of his life 
the most tender attachment, and, amidet 
the flames of the stake, commended her 
with his last breath to the sympathy and 
care of his kindred and friends—a most 
touching testimony to the affectionate 
solicitude with which she had watched 
over his early years, and how indelibly she 
had stamped her memory and image upon 
his heart. 

We gave, xt the commencement of this 
paper, contradictory quotations, for we would 
have our readers remember that no woman 
becomes the holiest thing alive simply be- 
cause of maternity; that there are many 
ways of having no compassion om our 
children, and that there is 9 positive posst- 
bility of forgetting our sons. Moral: Don't 
look upon the good women and the trua, 
whose labours and exertions for their chil- 
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women who made election of self-denial, 


and who exercised patient watchfulness 


over their sons; who laboured long and 
incessantly against ignorance, wilfulnese, 
ead waywardness, and, if a mother, “ Go 
thou and do likewise.” 
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A cnrovpr of distinguished-looking men, 
for the most yee young, though the 
grizzled heads 
at middle-age, at least—clad in the fanci- 
ful bat elegant costume of the age of Louis 
Quatorze —- were gathered together, one 


of the *‘ Golden Fleece.” 


This pleasant place of tryste was an out- | 
lying, rambling homestead, in the environs 
of the forest of Fontainebleau, whither the} 
King and his court, when he wished for re- | 


creation after the fatigues of business, or] ©" 10U8, now,” retorted Count Rogier Meil- 


the tediousness of court intrigues, would 
often resort, for the purpose of hunting. 
From the flushed faces of a few, it was 
clear that they had not debated their busi- 
ness Of amusement with unmoistenced lips. 
Some, more gay, were eat apart at dice, 
pledging their mistresses, whose favours 


they wore, in the shape of perfumed gloves, | 
Others were singing chansons | 
im ridicule of the " Fronde;” a party then! 
leagued against the Minister and the Court, | 


scarfs, &. 
and which was driving Mazarin distracted. 


t, aloof, and were conversing in a 
ower tone, and with a sort of quiet earnest- 
ness, that showed their business was more 
than ordinarily peculiar. 


loo 
Bravoise. 

“And you think that Mazarin will not 
be able to make bread against these Fron- 
deurs?” asked Meilleraye of his com- 


ion. 
ene | think that Magarin will find it diffi-! 






some indicated an arrival 
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dren we have just been recording, 2s s0 many 
mitomnatons, who were holy, just, and true, 
simply because they were mothers, but as 


cult to make head against his own wiles, 
the echeming Italia replied De Bravoise. 
e ye bese St. Denia, I think he is 
half Frondeur himself, since it is not olear 
that he is in the same mind twice in the 
twelve hours.” 

“Well, it will not matter much to us, 
who are neither of the Fronde nor of the 
Court party, but rather of the party of the 
King, and who does not seem to know 
what side to take.” 

“And whom Mazarin has the skill to 
use as a pawn,” eaid De Bravoiae, with a 
smile. “Still, you may be right, but I 
confess I am puzzled at one thing, my dear 
Meilleraye——” 

“ And that is——” 

“ That you are here to-day———” 

“And you?” said Meilleraye, with a 


t | meaning look. 
fine noon, in the commodious, raftered | 


chamber of en hostelry known by the sign] faithfully, and do mot ask many questions 


“Qh, my faith! I follow you pretty 
about the matter,” answered De Bravoise 
carelessly, though his manner betrayed 
impatience, and an eager desire to know. 
“But it seems to me that you are 


leraye; “you see that the rest of our 
gallant friends are not troubling themsadlves 
much about the matter; for, at least, they 


jask no questions, and manage to amuse 


each other; for all that they may be 
curious too.” 

“It is not so much the being here—for 
I see three of them are lieutenants of the 
Cardinal's guards, and are not on duty, 
since they are at thé'dice, and we already 
found them here—while youn——” 

“You are not curious, then?, Mor- 


Two among the number, remarkable} blew /” said Meilleraye, “ pray you proceed 
by their style and bearing, held, for the{ ‘2 ilustrating the paradox, while 1—you 


wore saying e 
‘“While you, who do not, so far as J 
know, belong to the Minister's guards, un- 





One was Count] 2688 your commission dates from yesterday, 


Rogier Meilleraye—the younger and more j 
giilant-looking of the two. The other] 
ave, eaturnine, and having 9 louring} 
about him—was named the Count} 


are here at the head of a party-——" 

“Hh and we found the guards here, 
also,” answered the other, lifting up his 
brow, and curling his moustache. 

“That is true. J find at least a dozen 
of them, skulking about the stable and 
kitchen, but they do not usually salute 
men who merely belong to the Court, and 
who wait for their oommissiona, perhaps, 
to go and re-tuke Sedan, or to hold Alsace, 
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a AGG a ca erate tenement 
amd who oscillate between St. (rermains | the track of ell you had reason to dog and 


snd Fontaine bleau———”" 

‘‘ Proceed,” smiled Meilleraye, “ for you 
begin to show a genius for opening nego- 
tiations, and of discovering what you wish.” 

“ Their officer in charge does not gene- 
rally, as by pre-concert, meet those not in 
comm. 

“‘ But you know, De Bravoise, that the 
wine of the ‘Golden Fleece’ is excellent-— 
that the hostess, Madame Felicité, is 
baxom, and her omelettes unsurpassed ?” 

“Bah! Omelettes and then wine from 
Chabiis, and ortelans with pistachios and 
truffles, the dashing Count Rogier Meil- 
leraye is accustomed to!” said De Bravoise 
contemptuously. ‘‘ No, wor does this 
officer, having twelve armed men, évi- 
dently in hiding —in fact, it looks like an 
ambuscade — exchang$ tokens, receive 
whispered commands, or appear so evi- 
dently to act under your authority, that 
dame! I will even ask the officer himself,” 
and De Bravoise half rose. 

“Don't distarb yourself, my dear De 
Bravoise,” said Meilleraye; ‘‘ suppose it és 
an ambuscade—suppose they are under my 
orders, these twelve fellows, armed to the 
teeth, and who will take the man I bid 
them by the throat——-” and his face 
darkened fiercely. 

“Diable! I thought something of the 
kind,” answered his interlocutor, ‘‘ but, 
thinking that I was in the oonfidence of 
Count Rogier Meilleraye, and finding my- 
self not se, it would be better I sliould de- 
part, althongh he @id me the honour to 
ask me to ride with him here.” 

“Patience, De Bravoise, patience! and 
try another cup of wine. It is by no 
means so indifferent as you would make it 
out;" and, filling his cup, he passed a 
bottle to the other, who imitated the 
example. 

‘Ab! yes, by the mass!” continued 
Meilleraye, his eyes kindling, “my com- 
mission, as you say, dates but from yeater- 
day——or, rather, does not date at all. But, 
from certain information I received from a 
skilful rascal I employ, I sought Mararin, 
conveyed to him my valuable news, and 
he pot an officer and twelve men of his 
guard at my disposal.” 

“Piague! this is getting serious,” said 


and, in & sequestered roadside au-, 


follow, and I own myself confounded, that 
your knave Laawe batiee than I, And 
whom, pray, do you wait here fer?” 

“What think you of a amall anny of 
Frondeurs ?” asked Meilleraye. 

“Baht nothing. You jest with me,” 
replied the other. 

** Morbleu! it will not be found a jest, 
within a brief hour or twain, if my emis- 
sary—you know Courad, who is a oom. 
pound of spy and bravo; a spadassia, in 
short, fit for the galleya, yet I find him 
useful—if his information be true.” 

“Qh, yes! ma sai / I know your Conrad, 
and I like him little enough,” muttered De 
Bravoise carelessly. 

“We do not often like the qualities that 
are useful,” replied Meilleraye. 

‘Yes; but to your Frondeer. Whom, 
by chance, do you expect this way?” 
asked De Bravoise with a litth impatience 
of tone. 

“Did you ever hear the name ef the 
Sieur de Malet, Monsieur she Count de 
Bravoise ?” asked Meilleraye in a tone 80 
peculiarly harsh in its emphasis that, were 
it for no other reason, it would have suf- 
ficed to account for the start which De 
Bravoise gave, and the frown accoumpany- 
ing it. 

But there clearly was another—a 
—reason for the emotion, illustrative of 
the baleful passions which the name had 
evidently evoked. 

“Oh, yes!” he replied after a pause, 
and speaking in that curt, concentrated 
tone of hate and bitterness which the 
sudden revulsion of a feeling long held as 
a secret in a man’s breast is hkely to oen- 
vey. ‘Yes, Monsieur the Count Meil- 
leraye, I recollect the name only tao well.” 

“Ha! I thought so,” was the careless 
response. “I thought so; in fact, I bave 
heard some vague story-——” 

‘But what have your guards, your Fron- 
deur, your ambuscade, and the Sieur de 
Malet to do together?” asked Bravoise. 

“ Simply that the present Sieur de Malet, 
who is a young and handsome gealliard 
enough, is the ‘ Frondeur' in question,” 

Again De Bravoise started as if he had 
received a thrust. A dark, malignant 
gleam began to glow in his eyes, aud the 
siwwile on his lips was one of withering 


De Bravoise; “LT thought I had bean om | malice. 
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‘‘ By my life, this is news, indeed ; and 
the Frondeur #0 near Fontainebleau is likely 
to run his head into the lion’s mouth.” 

‘Nothing more likely, for all he comes 
‘with a safe-conduct to the King,” returned 
Meilleraye with assnmed carelessness. 

‘$ the Cardinal will possess himself 
of both first,” said De Bravoise. 

“Thanks to Conrad and to myself, it 
will turn out so.” 

“Soh ! whoever avenges me will find me 
grateful,” observed the other, apparently 
roused up into something more than mere 
curiosity. “I conclude,” he went on, “that 
you have some debt to settle with the 
young gentleman, as I had with the father, 
one, per Dieu! that I would transfer to 
the son, and hunt him with all the ven- 
geance of a vendetta! Whatever yours is, 
and I do not ask it———” 

“Mine !” was the careless observation. 
‘'Oh1 I will tell it you all presently. But 


on. 

“Why, that I envy you the chance 
which puts an enemy for life—one to hunt 
even beyond the grave—into your power. 
If Bi i ipo him he will find my point 
ready. 


swear it!” And De Bravoise 
ground his teeth. 
“By my hand, you must be wary, 


should it come to that.” And Meilleraye 
laughed. “The young Sieur uses his 
weapon like a fencing master; and, though 
Iam known to be a pretty good swords- 
man, on one occasion when we exchanged 
a few passes together, he pinked me so 
prettily through the sword-arm that the 
point reached my ribs.” 

“A mere affair of honour,’ 
De Bravoise. 

“Oh, believe me, my grudge is bitter 
enough! A man of my rank does not 
head a scheme like this for entrapping one 
who may be attended, but not by more 
than a couple of servants, unless his re- 
venge is one intended to make sure and 
certain work of his aim and purpose; and 
that the Bastille, if not the Gréve, will be 
his doom on this occasion, is as certain as 
that Mazaris will not spare him, who, if 
he reach the King, may ruin the Minister 
by his disclosures.” 

“So you have nothing to fear?" said 
De Brevoise. 

“No, mon ari. Mazarin commands me, 
and I obey.” And the handsome, though 


remarked 
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dark face of Meilleraye was disfi by 
a meaning, sinister smile, that flickered on 
his lips. 

‘I see, I see; the plan is good,” remarked 
the other, “and your precautions are to be 
commended. But wherefore——” added 
he suddenly, and pausing. 

“ Nay, let me hear of your debt first,” 
replied Meilleraye; “I shall then know 
how far you will aid me in this work, sup- 
posing it will need to be carried farther.” 

“Oh, with all my heart,” answered De 
Bravoise with alacrity, drinking off another 
cup of wine. “It is some half-a-dozen 

ears ago, and we were in garrison at 

yons. Among the gallants who were 
accustomed to drop into one of the prin- 
cipal cafés, where the officers of the garri- 
son met, was a splendid young fellow, 
whose purse was heavy as his heart was 
open. Jie had céme in the suite of an 
envoy extraordinary from the Court. What 
the business was, or to whom, I neither 
remember nor care i 

‘Be that so,” said Meilleraye; “let us 
come to the young man with the full purse 
and the frank, open heart. Am I right in 
thinking that I have the honour of know- 
ing the gentleman who would help to 
empty the one and fill the other ?—eh !’’ 

‘“¢ Peste!” exclaimed De Bravoise, en- 
deavouring to force a laugh; “you are 
right enough ; but, my friend, I had money 
too, and ] was much sought after, I may 
tell you. Well, the young monsieur and I 
made friends. We played, and ke was not 
always fortunate; and I could not but 
admire the noble sang*/roid with which he 
bore his losses, and handed over his shining 
louis d’ors. ‘There were some who wished 
to interfere between us, and I had a few 
duels in consequence, which, as I was a 
tolerably good fencer, left us in peace to 
follow our amusement.” 

“What a remarkable story !” murmured 
Meilleraye. ‘Is there a finale to it?” 

“Oh, I am coming to that, and quickly. 
One evening, when we two were playing 
at a table apart—some two or three spec- 
tators alone being at hand, for I did not 
care to play entirely without witnesses— 
do you take me, Count ?” 

“ Perfectly, my dear Bravoise,” was the 
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‘Well, his losses were, this evening, 


remarkably heavy, though, from the smil- 


ing mien of his fine countenance—the lad 
was decidedly a fellow—you would 
not have supposed he had lost so much, or 


was likely ta lose more, But, to proceed. 
I had my cards in my hand—a wonderful 
hand, Count, and hey ! presto/ as card after 
oard challenged the pile of crowns by his 
side, which was diminishing awfally asmine 
‘was increasing, I was just about to take 
up the stakea, when a hand ee 
mine, which was on the table, aad, while 
I turned round in surprise at the rede in- 
terruption, ready to appeal $0 may sword, a 
deep bass voice said in my ear— 

‘«< Monsieur the Count de Bravoise has 
made a mistake !’ 

#* How!’ I shonted, to extricate 
my hand, but his grip of fren beld mine 
down. Isaw, bending over ma, e swarthy, 
suu-browned, bearded face, with an ex- 
pression almost majestic it. I knew 
it well, and deuce take ame if it did not 
pive me ashock. I1t was the face of ae 

‘¢Qh, I know,” broke in Meilleraye, 
laughingly, ‘‘ that of the elder De Malet ; 
the other wasthe son, Luis de Malet, whom 
you liad been fle——hem !—who was very 
much thunderstruck to see his father—one 
of the famous generals of the age—in the 
samecity with himself, without knowing it.” 

‘}You are right, my dear Meilleraye,” 
assented the other; ‘but let me finish.” 

(«Come with me apart,’ said the intruder. 

“© * Wherefore ?’ I demanded. ‘ How dare 
you, a stranger, interfere with me?’ But 
still be drew me away with a giant force. 

“'My dear De Bravoise,’ said he, ‘I 
know you well enough. Lam the Sieur de 
Malet; that young gentiemam is my son 
Luis, a fine fellow, too, and pretty startled 
he looks. Diable!’ he went on, ‘Z can't 
allow him to be the vietim of—~an acci- 
dent, of a mistake, Count de Bravoise, 
and the accusing card is in your hand. 
Open it!—open ®, I aay, or, by beaven! 
Tl strike my dagger-through hand, cand, 
and all, and nail you to the table, when 
your friends hall come and judge between 
us [’ rd 

* Rather an wnpleasant predicament to be 
in,” observed Meilleraye. “ Yeu found it 
best to obey ?” 

“The mistake was #0 palpable that, on 
opening my hand, thera, sure enongh, was 
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the card. I apologised for the mistake, 


promised to return my winnings, as much 
as I possessed, and, while taking his son's 
arm to lesye the café, the Sieur de Malet 
apologised & me for leading away my 
partasr, ‘tut « father, you know, who has 
not seen this von for 0 long,’ and then he 
begged of his son for interrupting 
the game; ‘a little error just arranged, and 
#0 on, and they were gone.” 

Have De Bravoise, his face flushed and 
his amemmner excited, paused. 

“I made an exchange withont delay,” 
atded De Bravoise; “but, ere that, I met 
the Sieur a league or eo fram the city, and 
had nearly balanced my account, when hie 

akill disarmed me. I would kl 
him,” he said, with grating tecth, “but he 
is dead, and his eon shall—if ho do notaow: 
—pay for the bitter insult.” 

‘“‘ Bah! my friend,” broke in Count Meil- 
loraye, ‘*¢to my mind he acted like a genthe- 
man and a noble cavalier, for he did mat 
betray you, and you were permitted to #a~ 
change and depart without a stain—oesthigg: 
but a little faint suspicion.” 

“But by making me refund to his sem 
with an apology, if he did not betray me, 
he awakened doubts ’ 

“ Let us not discuss this, I kwow your 
nature very well. It is of the unreleating 
order. Sois mine. You can’t kili the old 
man; he is dead. Those pigs of Flanders 
did that in a very effective way. You can 

kill the son, if I don’t cripple him fer you, 
because you hate him from the necessity 
he will be ander of entertaining the afore- 
said doubt, Eh, my friend, is it 0?" 

‘ Trae, oh, too true—dix milles tonneres ! 
Bat this is wasting words, our friendg are ou 
the move. Your Frondeur will soon be 
here, for [ do not now doubt. Deo you, in 
turn, relate the cause of your feud with the 
Sicur Luis de Malct.” 

“ The Sieur Luis de Malet,” bogan Meil- 
lerays septentiously, “is younger than I am 
ky some Sve years, handsomer, richer, even 
aobler, As we 2 very prime cages of 
rivalry between as—of envy on the one 
hand, and of exuitation on the other—Shese 
were only anoneseriee, and my hatred be- 
came very “i 

“‘T am listening, but do not understand 

"said Bravoise. Z.yons 

“J joined the garrison at #00D 

after you bad departed,” comtinued Meil- 
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leraye. “ Luis de Malet was then attached ;to meet him—first of all, to say a few 


te it also. It was then that we both be- 
came acquainted, and both fell irrevocably 
in love with Mademoiselle Eloise de Thosrs. 
We used to meet often at her father's house, 
who held a high office under government. 
I soon found out that she had become 
smitten with tlre handsome young seigneur, 
who foved her with that chivairy of feeling 
whioh, I confess, won my respect, even 
while I could have cut his throat with the 
greatest goodwill ; while I—I was rejected, 
my suit declined. The Sieur Luis became 
her declared lover.” 

“What did you do ?” asked De Bravoise. 

‘First of all, I would not be rejected,” 
answered his friend. “I persisted in my 
suit, and I saw that this roused up my 
young gentleman’s blood, who, to do him 
justice, only refrained from asking me for 
a meeting from motives of delicacy. If I 
appreciated them, JF did not the less intend 
to bring about this result, and, one day, 
knowing that he would come into the 
chamber at a certain moment, I managed 
it so that he should find me on my knees 
before Eloise, and kissing her fair hand. 
‘Your pardon, said he, making a bow 
worthy of him, ‘Iam de trop. Another 
time.’ And he was actually retiring, leav- 
ing me master of the field won by dint of 
strategy, when, to my astonishment, and a 
little to my confusion, Mdlle. de Thoars 
called him back.” 

“The deuce! that was unlucky,” re- 
marked the li-tener. 

“Very. ‘Monsieur de Malet,’ she said, 
‘I beg you to understand that Count Rogier 
Meilleraye is here through his own pre- 
sumption, and not either at my request, by 
leave, or desire.’ ” 

‘Oh, oh! This would precipitate mat- 
ters,” laughed De Bravoise. 

“Tt did. We fought desperately. I 
meant to kill the whipster. He nearly 
killed me. They were betrothed; but 
I have still been actively at work, openly 
and secretly, ever since, and from time to 
time have assisted in deferring the union.” 

“ You are talented, I know; still there is 
more to come.” 

* Recent political events divided many of 
the King’s friends and followers, and, among 
others, the Sieur de Malet joined the army 
of the Fronde. He is coming this way to- 
day, atoonded or unattended, and I am here 


biting things to him, to show him a little 
token which I possess (a small locket), 
which I wear like a talisman. It will emake 
him mad, I know, but what of that ?* 

“Supposs he should overpower you,” 
suggested De Bravoise. 

“ What, with these rds?” and he 
laughed scornfully. “ Luckily, aleo, our 
bon vivants are all departed, too; 90, with 
a word or 30 to my subordinate, we shall 
have the place to ourseives, and play out 
the farce uninterrupted. Your pardoa a 
moment, while I give my instructions.” 
And Meilleraye rose, and left the chief 
apartment of the Golden Fleece, which had 
already been somewhat noisily ceded by 
those whom we had firat met within it, and 
who were now gone into the forest to seek 
other sources of amusement than they had 
found. 

Presently Meilleraye re-entered with an 
exulting smile. ‘He is coming,” said the 
Count ; ‘‘one of our scouts has just brought 
in word. He comes, and attended only by 
a couple of grooms. He is here. By St. 
Denis, he has dismounted at the door, and 
lo! De Bravoise, your old acquaintance, 
the Sieur Luis de Malet.” 

In effect, as he spoke, and while our two 
conspirators had stood up as though to 
give the stranger courteous reception, 2 
young man of striking and remarkabl 
handsome presence, and elegantly ' 
stood hat in hand upon the threshold, and 
fur a moment hesitated as he looked at the 
two, who also stood in the midst of the 
floor, not for the moment recognising 
them. 

“A good day to you, Monsieur de Malet,” 
a Meilleraye, advancing and making a 

ow. 

Sieur de Malet started, He recognised 
the speaker, and his expression grew grave 
and haughty. 

“Monsieur the Count Meilleraye,” he 
said, “I return your salutation, but 
not expected to mect you here.” 

“A fair good day, Sieur de Malet,” 
added Count de Bravoise, bowing also, 
and with something of menace in his 
voice. 

De Malet, with the slightest start, also 
recognised the second speaker, and his bow 
was more stiffly made; his mien and atti- 
tude had more dautesr than before. 
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“Good day, Sir Count,” he replied, 
flinging his hat on bis head; ‘I cannot say 
to you that I congratulate myself on meet- 
ing you, remembering how untoward was 
our last parting.” 

“ Sang blew!” cried the other, “ is that 
meant as an insult ?” 

“ By no means, since my time is 80 much 
occupied ——” 

‘Peace, my dear De Bravoise, peace ; 
our young gentleman is more cautious 
since he is at Fontainebleau than when at 
Lyons.” 

‘‘ Monsieur,” said the young nobleman, 
advancing towards Count Meilleraye, and 
who had appeared to be, for reasons of his 
own, expecting the question, ‘may I be 
exoused for the liberty I take in asking 
leave to look upon that ornament ?” 

‘“‘ This—ornament!” and, with an ap- 
pearance of surprise, the Count took from 
off his neck a little golden locket suspended 
by a ribbon, with which he had been play- 
ing in such a manner as necessarily must 
have attracted attontion. 

“T cannot refuse so polite a gentleman 
his request ;” and he handed it to De Malet, 
who stepped forth into the sunshine as 
if to examine it more minutely, followed at 
the same time by the two who had been 
plotting so venomously against the young 
man. fle gazed upan the locket with a 
curious and inquiring eye, and though at 
first he seemed agitated, it subsidcd into 
an sir of calm contemptuousness, not un- 
mingled with anger. 

‘No violence,’ hastily whispered Meil- 
leraye to De Bravoise, whose kindling 
eyes implied assassination—a base and 
violent murder; ‘his safe-conduct must 
only be violated by the Cardinal. It might 
else cost us the Bastille or our lives ;” and 
he held him back by the cloak. 

*‘ Well, monsieur,” said he at last, “is 
your examination over ?” 

“ May Lask how you came into posses- 
sion of this locket ?” demanded De Malet, 
turning towards him. 

“Does monsieur then recognise it ?” in- 
quired Meilleraye in turn. 

“ Undonbtedly, since I myself presented 
it to a lady, one whom you once had the 
honour to Seow. i 

« Dame! that is unfortunste, since I had 
it, through a messenger, from her own fair 

hands,” replied the other. 
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“« Indeed!” 

“Yes. Is that so very surprising ?” con- 
tinued De Meilleraye, exulting over the 
aa he thought he was inflicting on his 
rival, 

“Do you add faleehood to filching, 
Count ?” asked De Malet, in a tone so cold 
and sarcastic that the other writhed. 

‘‘ Apropos,” muttered Meillerayo in the 
ear of De Bravoise, ‘‘he guesses that my 
knave Conrad veritably stole it, through 
the agency of Mdlle. de Thoars’ waiting- 
woman.” Then he added, aloud— 

“Tg the Sieur de Malet perfectly in hie 
senses when he puts such a question to a 
fentleman ?” 

‘‘ Monsieur the Count,” replied de Malet, 
quietly, ‘“ Mdlle. de Thoars confided to me 
her regrets that, lately, she had dost a locket 
she did me the honour to accept from me.” 

‘Well, monsieur, if she lost it is 

“If she lost it and you possess it, for this 
is the same, it follows that your saying that 
she forwarded it to you must be false. It 
must have been stolen, Count—do you hear 
—stolen |” 

“Soh! This is good. Yourepithets are 
choice, monsieur.” 

“If she did forward it, you must know 
the secret of opening it!” 

‘Of opening it!—peste! No. 
open ?” asked Meilleraye, surprised. 

‘It does—behold!” Touching a spring, 
it flew open, disclosing the exquisitely- 
painted miniature of a fine face—his own, 
in fact. 

‘‘Count Meilleraye, this is very awk- 
ward,” whispered Dé Bravoise. 

‘Count Meilleraye!” continued the 
young man, drawing his sword, ‘‘my busi- 
ness here isimportant, but not too much so 
to hinder my exacting satisfaction for 
slander, fraud, and falsehood. Draw, sir; 
draw, and defend yourself!” 

The next moment fierce lunges and par- 
ries were passing between them both, and 
80 impetuous was De Malet’s attack, besides 
his unquestioned skill, that De Braroise, 
drawing also, thought of making a felon’s 
thrust, instead of which he called ont— 

‘Help, holloa, the guard there! Treason 
and treachery! Soh, messienrs, there is 
your prisoner!” 

About a dozen men-at-arms rushed forth 
at his summons from the Golden Fleece, and 
de Malet was on the point of being very 
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roughly treated, after having been dis- 
armed, when a party of horsemen unex- 
pectedly appeared, and an authoritative 
voice cried out— 

“Hold! what means this? 
matter, Count.” 

“ The Krne !” muttered the Count Meil- 
leraye, uncovering his head, and falling 
back, pale and trembling. 

‘Who, sir, are you?” again said Lonis 
to De Malet. 

“ Sire, Iam an envoy from the Prince 
de Condé, come under safe conduct to your 
ag 6 which these gentlemen would vio- 
late. My name is Sieur de Malet.” 

“Tt is the name of one I have heard to 
be a brave and spotless gentleman. Follow, 
sir, and, when your explanation is over, you 
shall have redress.” And the cavalcade 
was put in motion. 

The explanation brought exile to Counts 
de Bravoise and Meilleraye, some chagrin 
to Mazarin, but who found it then expe- 
dient to temporize with the chiefs of the 
Fronde. 

That Luis de Malet was dismissed in 
safety and honour, and that his union with 
Mdlle. de Thouars took place subsequently, 
are mere matters of course. Farther than 
this we do not follow the fortunes of the 
actors in this episode of that stormy age. 


Explain the 
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To one who has been long in city pent, 

’Tis very sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of Hea ®en—to breathe a prayer 

Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 

KEATS, 

Tuey are leaning their chins on their 
arms, and their arms on the parapet, those 
tall, thin men, and pale, weary women. 
Not a word is spoken—why should there 
be? Words wouldn’t mend the matter, 
and might dissipate the dreams, and de- 
stroy the visions—for every heart there, 
take my word for it, is far away from the 
smoke, the smells, and the bustle of the 
bridge. One sees green fields and shadows 
on the grass, the red-neck-tied mowers, 
and the rows of bronzed, healthy women, 
aes up the new-mown hay; the quiet 

rook and the rushes, with the children 
gathering the reeds. Another sees the 
bold, brown mountains, and the cattle 
upon « thousand hills, the shepherd lad 
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and the crook, and the cooling waters by. 
And a third hears the splash éf waves on 
pebbly beach, and watches an old man 
and his youngsters, as they laff and tack, 
and roll upon the bosom of the ocean. 

Well! let them all watch on, though 
“hope seas no golden gate;” or, what is 
worse, wishes have usurped her throne. 
These are they who live in great tribula- 
tion—who dwell in back streets and 
miserable alleys—whose horny hands, 
bent backs, and haggard countenances tell 
how real is their suffering, how uncoasing 
their toil. These are a handful of the 
great unwashed—a specimen of the un- 
numbered, unknown, who never go out of 
town—~to whom seed-time and harvest are 
mere myths, or, at best, memories—who 
hear no lark at Heaven’s gate singing— 
who never now stand breast-high amid the 
corn, nor startle the timid hare out of the 
brake—who gather no traveller's joy, who 
inhale no air sweet-scented with the hay 
—who sing no harvest song, who share 
no autumn feast, who see no harvest moon 
shining down upon the valleys fat with 
corn; but who live in dens—a few despised 
men and women Heaven only knows how 
vile—and who suffer Heaven only knows 
how much! Let them alone; by-and-bye 
they will creep to their allotted labour down 
the hot broad ways. 

Youn, O! Lucy Meadows and Amelia 
Stony, dwelling in the village of Fairfield, 
who, this pleasant day in the month of 
August, are now sitting under the hayriok, 
half-asleep, watching Cherry whisk off the 
flies with his age old tail, and sleek 
Mistress Dewlap chew the cud in the 
corner, while Frisky lazily laps the new 
milk from his china saucer, which you 
placed under those stone steps in the shade 
nearly an hour ago—who thought it al- 
most too oppressive, this morning, to 
gather a few fresh flowers for the drawing- 
room vases, and pronounced it a decided 
bore when mamma requested some fruit to 
be plucked for preserving—which no doubt 
you will expect to eat, but which your 
ignorance will certainly not permit you to 
assist in preparing; you, who look upon 
London as an elysium—who wonder why 
the poor are so dirty and tented— 
who dislike pale faces and poverty-——who 
can’t understand, when Londoners have 
such beautiful parks, and a0 many nice 
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Places te go to, why 
every year down ta spending 
their pegpr | and wasting their time, to say 
nothing of neglecting their home—just 
condescand, fer once, to go round with us 
while we thread our ba Plot h the 
slame, and peep into the es of those 
whe naver go out of town—those loiterera 
whe were watching with so much interest 
the dapartura of their more fortunate 
Wea must, be early, we warn you; for 
down Alpha mews—dare we say how close 
ta Belgvave-aquare ?—by three o'clock in 
the morning, long before the last revellers 
have returned, there sits a pale, gentle 
mather, working, contriving, stitching, on 
and on, toa, all the long summer-day; 20 
early rising and so late taking rest, that 
the enemy may be kept at bay, the wolf 
driven from the dear, the little household 
protected ; the hot, heavy air of summer 
all the time pouring down the mews, dank 
with the odour of ordure, and laden with 
the miasmata of the metropolis. It is still 
easly ; the neighbouring chimes are ring- 
ing five ; the very reapers who shall gather 
in the harvest have barely risen; the dew 
yet lies think upon the grass round Fair- 
field, aad the sky is grey and cold; but if 
‘we peer inte a certaia room in the south of 
the great metropolis, we may sea a gaunt 
weman ef about five-and-forty, a widow 
(pity thoeo that are widows indeed !), who, 
as she wakes, at once rises and looks 
vound upen the five young charges 

g deside her. The bread-winner is 

gene, is gone! No hands are left but bers 
te werk for the pitiful bairus. It is she 
whe must leve, who rust feed, who must 
olothe, who must guide and instruct them 
all; worst of all, whe must arouse that 
@alicate y girl whe lies nearest the 
> t@ assiat in the struggle for dear 


Stitoh, atiteh, atitch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 

i i is not enough to draw tears of 
bleod ta see the anguish pleying acrass 
the feos af shat widowed weman as she 
guatly bat resolutely dabs the cold, damp 
ee young 
sleeper, whose heavy lids refuse* te open 
thowt. externel sseistanoe. Qh, for a 


* A tre tale. 


Ales 


q. 
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want to rush off | short season 
ing | fresh 


of rest! Ob, for a breath of 

air for the worn and weary 
gitl—a respite, however small, from this 
incessant toil! But, alas! how vain the 
wish | how impossible the demand! On 
and on must the “Song of the Shirt” be 
sung, till the parched tongue cleave to the 
very reof af the mouth, and the warn eyes, 
closed, at last, for ever—open not, thongh 
doctor and mother, or lover touch them 
ever so wisely. And, ah! that dying in 
Londen, in summer-time—that decaying, 
when light, and life, and joy are apreading 
their wings over the bosom of creation! 
‘Who but the sufferers can describe all the 
horrors attending a long sickness and dis- 
solution in the hot, fevered alleys of 
London ? 

This day, this very day, this barni 
July morning, we know, alas! full w 
how the young men and the maidens, the 
sucklings, with those full of days, lie gasp- 
ing for breath, tortured in their sweltering 
dens, by the reeking abomination from the 
river, with the death-damp heavy upon 
their brows. But, oh! Dives, listen ! 
Though restless, and too often alone, these 
modern Lazarusesa die monuments of snffer- 
ing patience, 

You who now sit at the feet of the ocean, 
drinking in delight and health from its 
ceaseless motion and the music of its 
waves, who are refreshed by the breezes 
playing across its broad expanse, to whom 
to wish and to obtain are synonymous 
terms, rejoice, for it well becomes you to 
five thanks; but forget not how many thou- 
sand sufferers now lid languishing and toss- 
ing on bundles of rags, in many blind alleys 
and unwholesome rooms, whose parehed 
lips are not even moistened with cups oi 
cold water, for even their broken and 400 
often loathsame pitchers hold nothing but 
lukewarm liquid from the Thames, which 
you, oh, fortunate dwellers in the country, 
would think too filthy and too noisame 
to be offered even to your beasts, 

There thay lie when the thermometer 
stands at bloed-beat in the shade, where 
the companion of their sorrows and suffer- 
ing? carries on with a beavy heart, and a 

uctant hand, the unceasing teil, in roams 

withent ventilation, without air, without 
quiet. Often, we verily believe, without the 
bare necessaries of lifa, they perish, and 
few men lay it to heart; and se, for the 
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frat, and lest time in their lives, even these 
“ Go out of Town.” 
Time would fail, or we could tell of 
itals and workhouses, of warehouses 
and workshops, of long rows of semi- 
— houses, and of the inhabitants 
of. Could repeat how strong men 
utter sad ories from sick wards, and hed- 
ridden women wonder why you, their 
sisters, so long delay the opening of doors 
ta them that are bound. Could speak of 
children, whose young eyes have never 
been gladdened with the aight of hawthorn 
hedge, or wild red rose, or spreading 
beech, or lJady-birch; whose feet have 
never wandered across the springy turf, 
whose ears have heard no bright, blithe 
birds singing in the summer air, whose 
mouths have never been stained with ber- 
ries from the bramble branch (that delight 
of childhood), whose hands have never 
forestalled the squirrel, whose hearts give 
back no echo, and whose lips are dumb 
and closed when we speak of the wonders 
and of the glories that cover the earth. 
We could tell of the workers at their 
machines, of the sorters, the packers, the 
markers, the sellers, whose year in and 
Ae out is one monotonous round of dreary 
abour, without holiday—for holiday to 
such means stoppage of payment, and 
stoppage of payment stands for starvation 
—so round and on, and on and round they 
go; and of them, and by them, are the 
oung men at their desks, leaning over their 
edgers— brave hearts —cunning work- 
men all— unselfish men and self-denying 
women. Moral hefoes every one, doing 
battle with self, the world, and temptation ; 
daring to break the three-fold cord, which 
is not easily broken, labouring long and 
for life, but in all more than conquerors ! 
Where but for this, your self-denial and 
forethought, would be the home for your 
widowed mother, the education for your 
orphaned boy, the protection for the lonely 
sisters, the example to that younger bro- 
ther. Oh, sweeter than fragrant fields, 
more refreshing than mountain breezes, 
ter to memory than the remem- 
branees of many delights, is a conscience 
veid of offence! Work on, toil on, struggle 
on, oh, desperate fighter against terrible 
odds; better fell in such a struggle than 
sink ini in luxurious and dis. 
gracefsl sloth. By-and-bye, who knows, 
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the tide in the affairs of men may turn for 
you, and you shall read 

and scan time tables, and compare the 
rates of passage, weighing South Eastern 
against North Western, and discusa the 
advantages of every rival watering-place 
all over the United Kingdon, and finally 
settle on, and depart fer, Herne Bay or 


Margate. 
Yes, you may, ance, undergo all 
this, and earry Mrs. Smith and the 


Miss Smiths with you; and your wife eball 
wear an ugly, and your daughters do bro- 
derie and sport Spanish hats, cockstails and 
all, if you can afford it, and shall flirt on 
the beach with the young Browns, you look - 
ing on approvingly (we bargain for thet) 
—a, sea-side visit withont one cuss, at least, 
would be very dull work; and as for yoer- 
self, you shall have nothing to do the 
whole long summer day, and Sammy, your 
youngest, shall shower shells over papa, 
who shall aid and abet every mancsuvre 
of the lad, and build sand houses om a sandy 
shore, and watch the water wash them 
uway without one sigh or ona moment's 
compunction—for you know that of your 
abundance you spared a tithe, and that 
somewhere on a sunny coast a drooping 
child and a cadaverous, lonely man are 
basking in the light, and the remembrance 
of their softened sufferings increases ten 
thousand times the fulness ef your own a 
joy; and though the fect has never boon 
revealed—no, not even to the wife of your 
bosom—yet we firmly believe you tell 
yourself many times im the couree of ane 
day that, if it hadn't been for you, you 
know who would never have ent of 
town; and 60 you rejoice, and whe wouldn't 
rejoice to lessen the number of these whe 
never go out of town ? M. S. RB. 


Tue practical part of true religion consists in 
doing all the good and avotding alt the evi we 
can. But between those two things the practice 
of many halts sadly; for some peeple are se mack 
engaged in the good, they have sp many schemes, 
and plana, and projects, either in anticipation or 
operation, fer the benefit of mankind or thelr 
own inprovement—they have such an i 
quantity of work always on hand, that Dal of 
eonstrained to admit er overlook a great of 
evil, either in thefr own characters er in Che-werk 
they are engaed in, from sheer want of time to 
eradicate or prevent it. While ether apeap 

tually looking for s—poking, se it were, 

oles and corners to find it out, ang using & mental 
wagnifying giase te ex that they 
seem to have as little time te de geod, 
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AUNT MARGARET AND I. 
THE MAYBERRIES; 


on, 
MARKED OUT FOR MISFORTUNE. 


IX TWO PARTS. I. 

Frew events, J think, ever gave rise to 
more talk in D——— than the marriage of 
Snean Elliot with Captain Mayberry, of 
her Majesty's —th Regiment of Foot. It 
was not altogether, you perceive, a good 
match, neither could it be called completely 
a bad one. Nobody had any particular de- 
sire for it (always excepting, of course, the 
parties themselves), and nobody had any 
very great dislike, consequently it was just 
the sort of thing to give great scope for 
conversational powers; the good folks of 
D-——— being sometimes prone (as, indeed, 
people may be elsewhere for aught I know) 
to talk longest and loudest on the subject 
which only interests them in a modcrate 
degree——that is, which does not in any way 

ect their health, their well-being, or 
their tempers. A great many people 
woudered why Captain Mayberry chiose 
Susan Elliot, and a great many more why 
she had chosen him. Some were surprised 
at his want of taste, and others at her 
little discernment; a number marvelled 
how he could apanen have fancied such a 
wife, and a still greater number were asto- 
nished how she could have selected such a 
husband. The young ladies generally were 
disappointed in their opinion of the gentle- 
man's judgment, and the young gentlemen 
were amazed at the lady's folly. Ifulf the 
talkers thought he was more fortunate than 
he deserved to be, and the other halfopined 
ae her good luck was almost beyond be- 

ef. 

Now, one might reasonably ask, why was 
all this? And what could have belonged to 
those young people, separate or united; 
what eould either of them have been, or 
said, or dons, to give rise to such a conflict 
of opinions? Perhaps the solution is in 
the fact that there was nothing very re- 
markable or particular about them at all, 
and that their liking for each other, and 
consequent union, was, in reality, neither 
amazing, surprising, astonishing, nor even 
unreasonable. 


Captain Mayberry was a gentlemanly 
voung man, not very good-looking, yet by 


no means remarkably the contrary; of a 
respectable family ; holding, for his age, a 
good rank in his profession, possessed of a 
small private fortune, and in disposition 
steady and good-tempered, not dull or silly, 
yet neither a genius nor a prodigy; weill- 
principled, well-mannered, and moderately 
well educated. 

Susan Elliot was ‘a nice-looking girl,” 
not handsome, nor fine, nor even pretty, 
merely “nice.” Not very elegant, not very 
clever, notvery witty; but, still, not valgar, 
not stupid, not foolish; cheerful, agreeable, 
and well regulated. She was an orphan, of 
full age, with an independent little income 
of a hundred a-year ; her connexions were 
unexceptionable, her social position (in 
D ) very good. 

It was just, therefore, asI said before, the 
sort of marriage to set every one talking, 
because it was very natural for the 
young ladies to think (though, of course, 
they did not say so) that, as Susan Elliot 
had already a good provision (a hundred a- 
year is a fortune in D-——), Captain May- 
berry should have taken some less wall 
dowered lady ; and it was equally natural 
for the young gentlemen to think that, as 
the gallant officer had also an independence, 
to say nothing of the advantages of the 
red cont, eprulettes, &c., he might have 
looked elsewhere, and left Susan Elliot's 
little patrimony to less fortunate individuals. 
There were also some young ladies who did 
really like Captain Mayberry’s frank, plea- 
sant manner, as well as some young gentle- 
raen who approved of Susan's nice face and 
figure, apart in the one case from red coat, 
&c., and in the other, from a hundred a- 
year; and when you have liked a person, 
even though your liking may not have gone 
to the extent ‘of drinking up Esel or eat- 
ing a crocodile,” it is not pleasant to find 
that person preferring another. Ae to all 
the old, or elderly, ladies and gentlemen, 
the consideration as to how the young 
people were to live on five hundred per 
annum—their united incomes would be 
about that—in so expensive a profession as 
the army, was, of course, sufficient to give 
rise to “ grave debate,” even if we omit the 
probability of some little heart-burnings on 
the score of some Tom, or Harry, or Emily, 
or Jane, who they could scarcely persuade 
themselves were not badly treated. 

However, al! the “ talk” did not prevent a 
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very pleasant wedding. Not a young lady 
in D-—— was so decidedly heartbroken as 
to prevent a due rogard to the fit of her 
new dress, or the shape of her bonnet. As 
all the Captain's brother officers, quartered 
in the neighbourhood of D——, attended, 
of course, such carelessness, indeed, would 
have been highly reprehensible, for who 
could tell what good effect such example 
oe produce? Nota young gentleman was 
sufficiently inclined to “‘ stab or drown him- 
self next day,” to spoil his appetite for the 
wedding-breakfast on that. The elderly 
ladies were not so completely wrapt up in 
the future terrible necessity of “travelling 
about for ever, not settled for six months of 
the year,” as to neglect giving proper atten- 
tion to the bride's ee ; northe old gentle- 
men so absorbed in the horrible contem- 
plation of ‘‘barrack-rooms and half-a- 
dozen children” as to be unmindful of the 
present claims of cold ducks and perigord 
pie. The due number of speeches were 
made, the due number of dishes eaten or 
spoiled, the due quantity of wine or coffee 
drank, according to the tastes of the guests ; 
the proper amount of flirting among the 
younger, and joking among the elder, of 
the company was gone through ; good feel- 
ing rose with good spirits. The young 
men said Captain Mayberry was a very 
good fellow, and wished him a speedy pro- 
motion ; the girls were sorry to lose Susan 
Elliot, who was always good-tempered; and 
last of all, bright eyes looked watery, and 
stifled voices said ‘write soon, dear,’ and 
rougher voices said they were all “a parcel 
of fools,” but withoug betraying any real 
contempt for the folly ; and so Captain May- 
berry, of her Majesty’s —th Foot, and his 
bride Were dismissed to happiness and their 
wedding tour. 

Such was the start in life of the young 
pair, who, in less than four years, returned 
to D in very different circumstances, 
for Captain Mayberry had lost an arm, 
and was nearly blind (so report said, before 
ee arrived); Mrs. Mayberry was an in- 
valid, it was supposed a confirmed one; 
their eldest child was a sickly boy, of three 
years old; their remaining family consisted 
of two girls (twins), three months old, neij- 
ther very healthy, and one slightly deformed. 
One would have imagined all this a sufii- 
cient load of trouble ; but, to add to it, the 
poor fellow had lost his small fortune in an 
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unsuccessful speculation, entered into for 
the sake of increasing his little capital; 
and his hurts, being the effects of the ex- 
plosion of a fowling-piece (there was no 
war just then, or he might have lost an arm 
and eye to better purpose), of course he 
had no pension; so, being unfit for fur- 
ther service, he had returned with his wife 
and children to her ag a to live, as 
they best might, on his alg and her 
little income, happily secured by settle- 
ment. 

If everybody had talked at the time of 
the marriage, every one talked ten times 
more now, with this difference, that now 
there was among the talkers but one 
opinion——‘‘ Never were people so set apart 
for trouble, so ‘marked out for misfortune,’ 
as those poor Mayberries.” And when 
they had arrived, and overy one had called, 
there was certainly sufficient in their situa- 
tion to excite compassion, even among 
colder hearts than those in D——. 

True, report had not been quite correct ; 
the Captain’s arm was gone; but the sight 
(of one eye) had been only partially im- 
paired— he expected it to be quite restored 
in a short time. Mrs. Mayberry was, cer- 
tainly, a very sad invalid, but her illness 
had been caused solely by her long atten- 
dance on her husband, and a consequent 
bad confinement; she was, at present, in a 
state of great prostration, but she, too, was 
likely to recover. Still, a father impover- 
iahed: and disabled, a young mother feeble 
and delicate, a sickly child, and two infants, 
all this was quiteenough. Strange to say, 
however, after every one had called on the 
Mayberries, though all agreedin commige- 
rating their state, people began to cease 
asking, ‘‘ What will they do?” “ How will 
they manage ?” and all those other vague 
questions generally propounded on such 
occasions. Evargne y seemed to find out 
that the Mayberries knew how to manage, 
and were not at all at a loss what to do. 

Aunt Margaret and I were not among 
the very first callers, we are apt to 
fidgety about the right and the wrong on 
such subjects; we did not like, you per- 
ceive, to be too soon, lest we might seem 
prompted by curiosity, and we did not like 
to be too late, for fe if latte hs sup~ 
posed unsympathising. Our best bonnets, 
too, were qaits new, and we did not wish 
to be too fine under the circumatances; and 
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ployment for which the loss of my arm 


then, when we had fixed our day, we found 


we bad no others which wonld exactly dv, 
sy 8 whole morning had to be spent in pre- 
petation. And even after we arrived at 
the house, Aust Margaret grew very 
nervons, and we had to walk quite up the 
steset and buy s pair of mittens, which 
neither of ns wanted, at Mrs. Close’s, be- 
fore we got courege to tarn and knock. 
We might ss well have done so at once, 
for Captain Mayberry (who opened the 
door himself) spoke so cheerfully that Aunt 
Marguret grew quite valiant immediately. 
He shook her hand heartily, end said he 
omght to ask me for a kise, as I was an old 
sweetheart (but, of course, that was only 
@ joke), and Susan—J have called her 

ever since—put down one of the 
babies and came forward so pleasantly, 
auying “She had been expecting us every 
day, and she hoped we had not been wait- 
img until she was ‘settled,’ as she should 
not have minded dear Miss Graham in the 
least; and should not, indeed, have waited 
for the formality of a call, but have gone 
to sea us, only she was so much occupied 
with the children, and her health was not 
very good, not very good, but she was 
better, much Better.” To which her hus- 
band responded, “That they were all 
better, that the air of D-——— had already 

ta do them good; that Fred was 

@ to walk ail round the garden now, 
and oried for his breakfast in the morning, 
if mamme was late,” &o. &. 

Theis was the secret of the Mayberries. 
This was the raacon why poople ceased, 
after they had seen them. to wonder how 
they should “ get on.” They were getting 
oa. They had faced their troubles and 
given them battle, and held the enemy at 
pt snd kept their forces well together, 
ca bid fair te rout sorrow aut of the 

hrs what do you intend to do?” said 
Aunt planging at once into the 
enhjent “which "Pnd ec occupying our 

in wo abrapt a manner that I 

ber dda pon meta my parasol in an 
ward attempt to cause 9 temporary 
diversion by finding it very difficult to 


ay F my dear madam, there is no use 
in sitting down to bemoan ourselves,” said 


Mayberry. “As soon 
dela te rent, Veal icy tor weld a 


shall mot insapacitate me. If ¢here is 
writing te be dene, I have a wory quick 
aud clever amanuensis beside me. if it 
should require walking about, thank God 
I have not a wooden leg instead of an 
armless sleeve.” 

“And you, dear Mra. Mayberry ?” ssid 
Aunt Margaret, taking her hand, 

“Oh, I am stronger—really stronger,” 
she replied. ‘I shall be able to aseist, as 
Frederick says, in any business ke may 
have to do, if it be home work.” 

“The children?” urged I hesitatingty, 
for I had very little knowledges as to how 
exch ‘ humanities” were to be managed, 
and would not, therefora, dispute the possi- 
bility of making a mathematical calou-~ 
lation, or writing a theological treatise with 
a babe on each arm, after the manner of 
the Irish correspondent with his sword and 
pistol, though 1 did think that if two such 
tiny creatures as were now sleeping side by 
side in a wicker cradle—to say nothing of 
Master Fred, who was endeavouring with 
all his strength to upset the coalscuttle— 
had been placed suddenly in our drawing- 
room, it would have driven Aunt Margaret 
and myself to our wits’ end. ‘“ The chil- 
dren ?” I said. 

“Oh, my dear Ellen, the babies slesp 
more than half the day, and Fred is in 
bed by six in the evening: plenty of time 
after that, you know.” 

“ Indeed,” said I, meaning the indeed 
refer to the somnolent propensities of the 
babies, not to the fact of there being plenty 
of time between six e’clock in the afternoon 
and the usual pericd of grown-up going to 
bed, for a very considerable amount of 
penman or womanship. 

“Yes; and I am looking for a little girl 
to help me take care of them. We keep 
bat one other servant, and she, of course, 
is too constantly employed to assist in 


nursing. 

A little girlt” I replied, “I fear they 
are generally very stupid,” having at that 
time a peculiarly distinct recollection of 
‘a little gin” who had beea got te assist 
Hatty one time when she had scalded ber 
foot, and who had celebrated her Gret essay 
in “ getting the dinner” by breaking three 
of our best china dishes. But perhaps 
babies ara not quite a0 easily Groken as 
china dishes, or K may be the most 
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a ia cae ee ean ee 
stupid of “htth girls” have a natural 
inatinot towards human porcelain. 
“We must manage,” said Susan May- 
“Of course I shall not ket her ont 
of my sight, at least for a time.” 
In short, Susan was determined to 
“ manage ;” and ina very short time it be- 
came evident that the manapement would 
sweceed. I think every morning, for nearly 
six months after this first visit, I spent an 
hour with the Mayberries. good flks in D-——- are, for the mou 
Captain Mayberry was so kind to say I} part, very careful of fre. Indeed, Aunt 
was very good, and Susan said I was very | Margaret and I make a point of going 
usefial; but I fear the usefuluess was at | twice all over the house before we retire to 
most problematical, and as to the goodness, | rest at night, lest there might be a half- 
it was very pleasant to sit with Susan, and | extinguished candle, or some smouldering 
there is not much merit in doing what is | ashes left to endanger our safety—a thing 
pleasant. These six nronths, however, de-| which I think every one ought to de, 
veloped our friends. Long before the end } although Mr. Pilkington, our surgeor and 
of that time I ceased to be surprised that | general practitioner, said onoe (rather 
they could live on their small income, forI | rudely, as I thought) that no one bat 
had been initiated by Susan into the mys-|ladies who had nothing to do all day, 
terles of a scrap pie fer a Saturday's dinner, | and, consequently, were not tired at night, 
and E had helped to turn her best gown, | could “bother themselves with such nom 
sud I had done the same (but this is really | sense.” To be sure, Mr. Pilkington has a 
a seeret) by the Captain’s Sanday wnristconat. | good deal of work, and may be excused a 
I had forgotten to wonder that babies could | little carelessness in such matters. Still, 
be so easily managed, when I had witnessed jas I said, the general rule in D—— is 
re with which little “‘ Winny” | carefulness, and there are, consequently, 
hed been put to roll about on the carpet | but few accidents, so that we are apt to 
while the aforesaid pie was being manu-/look upon people who have kad their 
tactured; ‘ Minnie,” the deformed twin— | houses burnt about their ears rather as 
who, after all, had but « slight curvature | culprits, inimical vo the public peace, thaa 
of the spine—reposing meanwhile in, to/as victims of unavoidable calamity. Of 
me, the most perilons position on the lap; course this is only when the oonfiagra- 
of the “‘ little girl,” Jane, who was mending | tion has ocearred at such s happy dis- 
a stocking. And oh! how that stocking | tance of time and place as te enable it 6 
shocked me. Never @uld Aunt Margaret | be “talked over” calmly. 
er I have endnred euch stitches; such a} <A firain D , actually in D——., is 
puckeripg of the heel, which, of course, j quite another thing. Great was the con- 
ought to be quite flat; such a dragging of} sternation, then, when oas night the 
the foot out of all shape; such a precding dreaded ory srose—when “ Fire!” “ Fire {” 
of the anele on Jane's band, which was] called every one from Gagir beds. All who 
nene of the smaliest; such a gathering of | could be of use, and many who could zot, 
the darning thread itself into knots, which | racked in the direction indicated; all who 
required an extra force of pulling to get | stayed at home wondered and conjectured, 
them wut; during which exertions the | and feared and hoped, and asked where it 
baby rolled about in quite s frightfal| was? and how it had originated? and gave 
manmer, and threatened to topple over. | advice, and offered opinions, and did what 
Such en extraordinary manner of folding | every one does under the circumstances. 
when all was done! Sussa only leaghed? Where it was, was a fact very S008 
and said they had not time to be particular, | ascertaimed. Captain Mayberry’s hoane 
but that Jane wwust dethe next better; and was in flames. How it originated, coalll 
Jane herself, glad to get to her favourite| be but conjectured; althengh a goed 
eraployment, her needle andj many—nyself and Haity, I know, 
thread om the nearest ekair for the comfort the nember-—fixed upon the “litt 

































energy. 

But these six months did not pat the 
Mayberries past all their troubles, not- 
withstanding Frederick's hearty energy, 
and his wife's cheerful management. We 
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Jane, whose carelessness was proverbial, 
as ths cause; and, when the fire had burnt 
itself out, in spite of advice, and experi- 
ence, and the parish engines, and Captain 
Mayberry’s house was a heap of ashes, an 
investigation into recent events showed 
that Jane it had been. 

“Were ever people so marked out for 
misfortune as the Mayberries?” said Mrs. 
Marshall when we met her in High-sreet 
next morning, as we were going to inquire 
for Susan and the children, who had been 
conveyed to Mrs. Shepherd’s on the dis- 
covery of the fire. 

‘““ They have, certainly, 2 very careless 
servant,” said Aunt Margaret. 

“ Careless, my dear Miss Graham, oh, 
yes; careless, indeed. But, for my part, I 
think they ought not to have had such a 
aig am sure Mrs. Mayberry could 

ve done without, had Captain Mayberry 
not taken that situation, which obliged 
her to do all that writing work in the 
evenings.” 

“Then they would have been sixty 
pounds a-year the poorer,” said Aunt Mar- 
gar at. 

“Not sixty,” triumphantly replied Mrs. 
gape “ because, you know, he has to 

eep & oe 

“Which costa but ten pounds a-year, he 
told me, and enables him, besides his other 
business, to collect rents for Mr. Ellis, in 
———, for which he gets fifteen.” 

“p d upon it, Miss Graham, it was 
an ill.judged scheme,” urged Mrs. Mar- 
shall, not v well able to argne the 
matter further, but determined to find that 
the Mayberries’ arrangements were bad 
ones; perhaps, becanse (report says) Mrs. 
Marshall is apt to find all arrangements 
bad, except those to which she has stood 
in the situation of leading counsel. 

However, we could not be very angry 
even with her determination to find fault, 
as it was very evident that her own anger 
at the rejection of her advice had not pre- 
vented a sincere tender of assistance ; and, 
indeed, she was at that present moment 
carrying # parcel suspiciously like a frock 
I had assisted to cut out the day before for 
Master Fred, and which I felt sure was 
destined to be made up by the fair hands 
of Mies Harriet Marshall, who, although 
some five before she had fancied 
Captain Mayberry in love with her, and 
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would have been very glad bad the gallant 
Captain been able to indulge a similar 
hallucination, was able to devote herself 
very cheerfully to the task of replenishing 
the little boy's wardrobe, which I know 
she did so assiduously for the next week, 
that she missed three premeditated morn- 
ing walks with Lieutenant Cartridge, a 
circumstance which reduced that distin- 
guished officer to the desperate resource of 
smoking three cigars, and as many che- 
roots, more than he had been accustomed 
to consume per diem. 
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RaspserRry JELcty.—Put in a large earthen pan 
a gallon of the finest fresh picked raspberries, on 
which put two quarts of the best (common) white 
wine vinegar, stirring them well. Let it stand 
till the next morning, then strain it through a 
cream cloth into another pan, measuring off your 
juice, which should be about two gallons; then 
add ten pounds of the white crushed sugar, put it 
all together into your skillet, stirring it till the 
sugar is melted. Let it boil gently for half an 
hour, skimming it well, till it becomes a thin, 
clear jelly, When you think it is sufficient 
boiled, & little in a saucer, let it cool, you will 
then be able to judge both of the proper thickness 
and sweetness. When it is sufficiently coo), bottle 
it off, and the next day cork it closely and seah 
down. You can reduce the articles to make a 
smaller quantity if you prefer it. This jelly will 
keep for years, and will stand any climate. 

RASPBERRY VineGar.—To every quart of rasp- 
berries, put one pint of best vinegar. Stir them 
twice a day for three days, then strain off the 
liquor. To each pint put one pound of loaf sogar. 
Boil it half an hour, and skim it well; then bottle, 
and cork it close. 

GINGERBEER PowpEks.—For the blue paper, 
half a dram of bicarboyate of soda, with a grain 
or two of powdered ger, and # quarter of an 
ounce of ginger. For the white paper, twenty- 
five grains of tartaric acid. 

SaLtep Fiss.—aA glass of vinegar put into the 
water you Jay your fish in to soak will fetch out 
most of the salt. 

CALEDONIAN CREAM.-—— Two teaspoonfals of 
white sugar, one teaspoonful of raspberry jam, two 
whites of eggs, juice of one lemon. Beat for half 
an hour. Serve ap sprinkled with fancy bigeuits. 

A Puan Cuastarp.—Boil a pint of new milk, 
keeping a little back to mix with a tablespoonful 
of four. Thicken the milk with the flour, let it 
cool a little, then add one egg well beaten. 
Sweeten to taste. Set it on the fire again and 
stir until the egg turns, but do not let it boiL A 
little lemon or almond may be added. 

German Puorvs.—A quarter of a pound of 
almonds beaten very fine in a mortar with rose- 
water, aix eggs well beaten, leaving ont two of 
the whites, two spoonfals of flour, two ounces of 
batter, a little nntmeg, and six ounces of ; 
all well mixed with a pint of cream in 
‘buttered patty-pans, served up with wine sauce. 
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AND 
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Tux season has arrived when, in the natural the residents of this vast and crowded 
course of things, London may be said to bede- to seck the invigorating sca broeses to revive 
serted, althovgh it still retains its millions of their drooping energies The multitudes whose 
inhabitants. e intense heat, which hasiately minds and bodies are constantly taxed to meot 
characterised the weather, may well stimulate the requirements of thelr respective stations in 
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life, need the relaxation; and one of the happiest 
ness of the railways of England is that they carry 
the weary from the scenes of their toils to the 
raargin of their island home, where the broad 
sea breathes health and sptrits into its friendly 
visitora—inspiring them with fresh hope and 
courage for the renewal of those duties to which 
they will soon return more vigorously and 
cheerily for the beneficial change. 

It follows, as a natural consequence upon the 
universality of these autumn movements, that 
Fashion should adapt herself to the comfort and 
eonvenience of 2 season devoted to locomation. 
In fact, the dress of the present month may be 
said to belong expressly to the watering-place. 
The materials are all ot the lightest kind, on ac. 
count of the extreme heat; while the expansive 
nature of crinoline, which has by no means 
passed into the shady side of feminine favowr, im- 
parts @ sort of emblazonry to its amplitude. 
There is something especially picturesgue in the 
appearance of tle ladies who are pew crowding 
the sea-side places. The soft muata, the floating 
scarf, tho coquettish hat, with its divoping 
feather, make the presence of tha fadics pictolial 
in the highest degree. It is dm vain that, cynics 
preach against the exis feettion, for it is, in 
truth, eminently well to embellish tho 
pier and the promenade, 

The dress which we bere selected for {lustra- 
tion ie one of the neweat of the season, and aleo 
one of the most elegant. It 1s mado in clear 
mualln, either of white, or the amallest pattern, 
or narroweat atxdpeof mauve or sea-green. White 
ig now extremely fushionable. The Empress of 
the French apd the Parisian ladies wear it toa 


t ex: and their example is fast being fal- 
lowed the a aa aristocracy. This dress 
hast 2. The under one has a trimming 
of pu round the bottam; the upper one is 
rounded tm frant, and bordered with either lace 


or embretdery. The body is low, being worn 
with a feds, trimmed with the same at ita lower 
edge, and with a nerrew one at its upper edge. 
‘The sleeve ie formed af one large puff, from which 
depemdathe long hanging sleeve. The band is 
black, Raving a e bow, with long ends of 
black taffeta, pinked all round, placed on one side 
Whea wa the puffings of the under siiit are 
net ened, but have 4 suck run through them. 
Some ladies prefer a coloured ribbon run in and 
ont, Instead of the lace er the berder of em- 
broidery. 

Ladies who wish for more simple dresses will 
find themselves quite in the mode in choosing 
white, which are now with tucks 
and insertions of embroklery, both woren im the 
material, and heing very elagamt in thelr effest. 
The body can either be made as we have de- 
ascribed, or high and full, the sleeve being kept 
the same. <A black lace Spanish mantilla, or a 
clear white musiin scaif, are equally appropriate. 
The transparent whiie bonnet is still worn. 

So fur we have becn speaking of the costume 
more appropriate to dress occasions, but we will 
wow turn to that every-day apparel which com- 
bines comfort with style, economy with good 
etliest of the morn. 
which we are about te de- 

is ooneista of a simple print, of a amall 
patiers, of either blue, mankeen colour, brown, or 
white ground. These are made with 
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a double skirt and o Zonave jacket. Both the 
skitée ape trimmed with a border four inches 
ingrain cotton, of the colour to 
amctch ‘the ; the jacket having bordering 
wad facings@eanatch. This inexpensive dress is 

@anlly one afro very prettiest of the scagon. 
dn Paris #6 straw bonnets ure now worn with 
a straw curtain, and few are tobe seen without a 
large proportion of black in their trimming. 
Punk, sva-green, and nankeen colour atc by some 
jadies preferred to mauve, but ali are combined 
with black. We will describe one of this class 
which is in very good taste. The bonnet hasa 
front diatinct from the crown, projecting over the 
forehead, xeareding at the sides. <A broad bilach 
Tibbon is fastened down in the centre, the two 
ends being hreaght over the edge to meet the 
cap. In this centre there is a small bow, without 
ends, one side black, one side coloured, with a 
loop betweesa the two. Behind there are three 
more of the email bows arranged over the cur- 
tain, which, ¥ not straw, is of the colowed rib. 
hon, bardexed with black. Inside trimming, a 
bandeau of black, with a bow to match in the 
centre. Beead strings of black, with narrow 
strings ef the colour. When flowers are worn, 
the wild Mewers, mingled with little bunches ot 
arepreierred. Kars of corn, with poppies, 
cora-fiewers, or with black or red berries, 

are also mush in favour. 


wee enn enteee ee 
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Rarmp ny MaDEMOISELLE RocHeE. 
BRUSEELS EMBROIDERY ON NET. 


Nature, Uke the Queen of the Fairies, has given 
another wave of her magic wand, and at her 
bidding the eirth appears clothed in a garment ot 
living green, embroidered with the chaicest dawers 
of every hue. She changes the dark leaden 
of winter into an azure cunopy, and bids the reful- 
gent sun gild every object, and glitter on every 
dew-drop. The turbulent waves of the ecean are 
hushed into gentls murmurs. The minstrela of 
the air are inspired to pour out thelr strains of 
melting melody, and the atmosphere is perfumed 
with sweet odoms. Isit any wonder, then, that 
all who can, rush with impetuous haste te catch 
even the most transient ghiunpse of these beruties; 
that cltres should be forsaken, and that etcry httle 
hamlet on the sho: es of this favoured island ahoald 
be filled to ovei flowing? Idleness is nat 
and the many hours spent at the sea-side may be 
rendered even more enjoyable by a beguiling oceu- 
pation, which Goes mot an the loast interfere with 


social ig ery 

In.our Work-table corner we present to our 
subscribers a new style of ornamental embroidery, 
which is especially pretty for many subponse! “At 
is worked on a clear Bru-scig net, not too fine. 
The diamonds, which appear crossed, are darned 
with a fine soft cotton. These can be worked 
with the greatest regularity by counting the 
threads of the net, and keeping them exactly the 
game size. Leaving one hole of the net between 
each short length of the darning as will be seen 
in our Ulustration gives itamuch lighter appear- 








ance, The alternate diamonds ara in witha 
sprig, embraddared in stitch, » hich shawate 
greet advantage an the net grand. The 
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arctan mmm sth mmm AI OA tena nea Ate A at atta aa aie i eee alata i ata aa atta neem tebe naan tani ade 
stare which intervene between each diamond are { The front trimming of a baby's robe, narrowing 


picted is exttemely shawy an elegant. The 
sorting abet we exacused im 30, $9 of Moeare. 
Walter Evans and Oo.’s eottor, and 
the sprige embroidered 


waryked io eclid satin stitch, Theeffoct when | towards the 


worked im t a let in, 
would be eatremely ek ais 
nearly so tediens 9s the pauak 
muslin, and yot producing the very best results 


Porfectiqnné 
with Bio. 20 of the same. | For sleeves, also, it is parttoularly 





UNDER-SLEEVE IN THE NEW FRENCH NEEDLEWORK, 


A pretty etitch, remarkable for the celerity 
with which # may be executed, has just been 
wdded to these whieh have already appeared in 
Paris; and, as we are ancieus that the subscribers 
to this journal should possess every useful novelty 
a8 it may arlse, we have selected an article for 
illustration for which it is peculiarly well 


adapted. 

Our design is composed of separate flowers 
cembined so as to fermaaprig. The row which 
we have given ie intended for a wristband. The 
same sprigs, placed crossways at regular intervals, 
are to be worked for the sleeves. Before giving 
instructions fer the stitch, we may say that a 
yingle star, similar to those which wé are describ- 


ing, but of rather a siaa, scattered over 
either net or musita, has a pretty effect, and is 
very soon accomplished. Ifit is worked on rts. 


lin, 8 hole must be made with a stllotte, iato 
which the necdle is to commence, and a 
tong stitch is taken. passing the thread over as if 
for button-hole stitch, making another little stitch 
at the cnd, in order to be able to bring the eotten 
at the back and out again at the centre. Foar, 
six, or eight of these leaves may be used to form 
oach little sprig. Many pretty patterns may be 
arranged, composed of these simple sprigs, which 
can be worked very quickly, producing a very 
pretty effect. The size of the cotton must be 
according to the purpose of the work 





PARISIAN 
Our Work-table illustrations include a portion 


of one of the latest. novelsies in French collais. 
The section given is exactly one quarter of the 


whole collar, which ig an extramoly good shape 
A variation fa the arrangement of 
the embroidery kes lately been introdaced in 
Paris, of two sprigs, ome an cach of the 

emall pattern 


COLLAR, 


running all round, finished with a narrew lace 
edging. The collar itecif is extremely small, bot 
the luce increases the ance of it semaider- 
ably. When cpenpietea this wit be feed an 
elegant little novelty. Tre cuflsshenid be worked 
to match. Noe, 29 of Mewrs. Walser and 
Co.'s Perfaationn’ cotton will be the most suit- 
able size for this work. 
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BRUSSELS ENEROIDERY ON NET. 
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ROOERS'S MANSION IN ST 2420u8's FLACE 


POETS THEIR LIVES, SONGS, AND HOMES. 
GAMUEL ROGERS, BANKER AND ART-COLLECTOR. . 
And. tnelodious Roger, rise at last, (the writer of which can mere 4 
eoall the pleating “manor? the tee. posed to have been guite sincere ree: 
Norwarastanpive thoes Inedatory fines expression of admiration), it is rather as « 
Ho. 6, Vou. VUL 


2S, SORES, AND HOMES. 





guage; and, in the same 


bisnself | in ae Ode to Suporstition. since 





was beautiful snd pencafahin poetionl com- 
position, or, — composition him- 
gelf, he coukd scarcely do what was not 
beautifil and grecefek, Happiness was 
another marked peculfarity, True, he bad 


all outward means and appliances for it, 
but these do not always produce that tem- 
perament necessary for enjoyment. It was 
a part of his nature, this capability of re- 
ceiving pleasure, this sensibility to ail inno- 
cent delight; and a superior amount even 
of worldly good could never have produced 
in a man of opposite disposition. the same 
capacity, or endued for him external things 
with the same dials conferring beppiness. 
In the senses literasure, al is 
the link connecting theage of Johusc 


Be te of ite auth 
penis author. 


in| sequently on 
the race of Sie i 


; os bow, The 


properly included in the numerous reprints 


A . Burns 
yeues, Rogers has con- 
ved peigt he commenced 
My that number of 
bigs When Régerwmiade his appearance 
t, Byron. was; uniorn, and Byron 


has 





ae toe : ew’ dead : seer: Eh 
: Mey yasiis ‘was om, stogers 
yreaen car peerraer 


"#ad Shelley has 
years. When 
Pleasures of Me- 
was looked upen as a standard 
om and Keats has been dead thirty- 
years. When this century commenced, 
the man, who died but yesterday, and in 
the latter half, too, of the century, had al- 
ready numbered as many years as Burns 
and Byron had numbered when they died. 
Mr. Rogers was born before the following 
English” poets :—Scote; Sonthey, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Byron, Bours, Campbell, 
Bloomfield, Cunningham, Hogg, James 
Montgomery, Shelley, Keats, Wilson, Tom 
Hood, Kirke White, Liam’, Joanna Baillie, 
Felicia Hemana, L. E LL, and he outlived 
therm ail.” 

Samuel Regers was the third son of 
Themes » & wealthy London banker, 
of, Hives s«court, Cornhill, from which 

plapeche afterwards removed his business 
| {0.2% Clemant's- lane, Lombard-street. His 


Goldsmith with the present. He was. ae private residenee was at Stoke Newington, 


on the 80th of July, 1768, nearly ten years 
before the death of the aes he lived 
until December 18th, 188% . 
when the “ Vicar of Wabeteliy"™ Thae'Tre 
veller,” and “The Desnetedd Villages! were 
given to the world&t: ameki Mer livedite see 
ennyson mate qead 
* Vanity Fair” and “ Elisha: 
In order that the r - enranmer THe 
curious experionose of! sect 
if not in the pursait of! iawetae,, at | 
in literary associations, vanqquens tom 
artiole published in the ertrrebe ds F ic 
News af the time of his decease 
“Two very different men appeared as 


— te 


amd there: the was born, in the 
green, not far 


fone, BET: Per. The family belonged 


to tites clasa. o€' Pretestant Dis- 
senters: Mér. Thackeray in the 
 Newconseayy iim the quiet toutine 
of such senbétt ous: author lived until 





rh r q 


he emerge 


education un, recebredl eameng the class of 







sligioniets tovabiicl!: his. parents belonged, 


imeaaiy youth. Such an edneation 
the pursuit of fame in a Univer- 


sity career, all information on the subject 
a eee ee oe must 


t peterpan ey wut els Spm yenn i786 | patie of eae! 


on the opinions of friends and 


either partial or inca- 


All we certainly imow 

i, Wiseemnk te oes orl ee ke published poem, “ Ode to 
m, aly the: So, dialect,’ | Supeyetities," when hie: was only 

the English len-{in bis. yeer, and we can 


scarcely imagixe so polished a composition 
to have been his first effort. , 


SAMUSE ROGERS; Tee: 
erring, and capricings Byron ; and their inw 
timacy.is rather derogatory than othervisn 


In 1792, his best-known work, “ Plea- 
sures of Memory,” ap fend ebtar 
blished his reputation; it alzo the 
are of in a . ipatinag at 

ished statesman, Mr. Fox, for whom 
Spebaseed a friendship ish romantic in 
its warmth aod and mn. 
interruptedly until the latter's death. It 
was in accordance with the wishes of this 
friend that Rogers changed his residence 
to St. James’s-place, and emerged from 
the society of the merchants and bankers, 
the magnates of the dissenting clase, into 
the ranks of fashion and genius—in that 
day almost synonymous terms. 

His third publication was his “' Epistle to 
a Friend,” in 1788, from which time until 
1812 he did not appear in print. In that 
year he produced “ Columbus,” which was 
not very favourably received, and the criti- 
cisms on which caused him great annoyance. 
His horror of criticism, indeed, amounted 
to positive pain; such vexations were pro- 
bably the keenest he had to endure in his 
otherwise peaceful and happy life; and it 
seems possible, at least, that the very pains 
taken to avoid them were detrimental to 
him as a poet, leading him to substitute 
artificial beauties, elaborated graces of ex- 
pression, and refinements of sentiment, for 
healthy bursts of genuine, natural feeling. 
His gratitude for praise or commendation, 
too, was very warm, in many instances 
leading to friendships (as in the case of 
Byron) which would seem inconsistent 
with his nature, did wenot know how very 
stroug a passion is the love of approbation, 
and how completely a person possessing it 
in any Considerable degree surrenders him- 
self to the attractions of admiration. - 

Byron and were certainly not 
kindred minds. Their intimaoy was first 
caused by a mutual laudation of each 
other, and oa aaaragr into indifference, if 
not dislike, from a discovery that each 
could criticise as keenly his friends as his 
enemies, Eb et aapene two oh 

in —love of praise and aptitads 
for ridiculs —brought them together and se- 

them; but in ‘ne other traits were 


pene could | pat 


to the former, as . the oon 
siderations which isduoel 0 senalite and 
setanigw # man. & form it. ne! A a 
mean him eplte o faults 
aid hija follies; anna rehilardy wr 
been, bliad to his failings until his own self 
gg oe th be aders of 
ere may be some readers of 
the present who do not know that 
nplated” li Saeeiy pr 
contem a literary 
that the first berg occa : Lara" 
was agcompanied by ‘s * Jaoque~ 
line,” published in the same volume-—a 
union 80 pees that the publishers 
“sued for a divorea; and ‘‘ Larry” and 
“ Jacky,” as Byron himself called them, 
shared the fate of other worthy but incom- 
patible couples. 

In 1814 Rogers visited the Continent. 
On his retura, in 1819, he published his 
poem of “ a al which might 
more appropriately, perhaps, be termed 
He Polished L Life,” as it certainly oxhibita no 
knowledge of any other “human lifts.” 
His next and last publication was “Italy ;” 
and, from the time this was given to the, 
public until the close of his long life, it is 
as a man of taste, a liberal apse of art 
and literature, a collector of everything 
rare and beautiful, a premoter of innooent 
and intellectual sociability, that we are to 
consider him, rather than as a poet. 

It was well for Rogers that he was pos- 
sessed of an e@ independence; his 
Writings never could have been remunera- 
tive; and it may be even, quastioned 
whether they would have ever attained the 
rank they hold, had they been unacoom- 
panied by the‘ prestige of the anthor's 
celebrity as a man of taste, and a person 
of consequence: ix society, from his known 
wealth, and the rank and talent of his 
associates. True, when his first poom was 
peipowe he was unknown, But then, a 


: ‘adiolonaly to the 
public aeliow hele staking veedes. The 
patron 





inf. 


pave laid out ‘ten sheniliinlh saint, 
expended, of comin: aphainiid dt x 





Life” to tha eo Man” 
mage pictare he ever drew of tha beau- ie 
ties or sublimities of Nature at Frag’ be 


‘} Mar- 
of the Lake,” or Childe 
Harold ;” w of the power evinced by 
any of "these to touch the hidden 
eprings of feeling, he has little or none. 

ven in the following picture of domestic 
life, we feel that felioity of expression is 

lef charm :— 
ae before all they stand—the holy vow 
And ring of Ro old, no fond illusion now, 

Bind her as his. Across the threshold Jed, 
And every tear kissed off as soon as shed, 
His house she enters—there to ba a light, 
Figen within when all without is night; 

A guardian-angel o’er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing; 
Winning him back when mingling in the throng, 
From a vain world we love, alas! too long, 

To fireside happiness, to hours of ease, 

Bless’d with that charm, the certainty to please. 

Flow oft her eyes read his; her gentle mind 

To all hia wishes, all his thoughts inclined ; 

Sth su ect—ever on the watch to borrow 

Mirth his mirth, and sorrow of his sorrow. 

The soul of music slumbets in the shell, 

TH waked and kindled by the bat ig P 

ree anes hearts—touch them but righ our 
melodies nnheard 


Inclined to be severe, one aie aay 
that none but a bachelor could bave drawn 
sech a picture; that this “ faultless mon- 
ater whom 


POETS: THEIR LIVES, SONGS, AND HOMES. 
alone, of ‘eee he is eat to 2 peppatictoremaly the spontaneous 


expression 
aad the studied rap+ 


Soettey bus ogee 
; but i 
of 

subjects seem 
as eiltable on which 
j = correct and beautiful rhymes, 
fanitiessly turned perigds, and exquisitely 
expressions, than 95 possessing any 
t interest for the writer 


The life of Rogers was peculiarly un- 
eventful. It contains even no domestic 
incidents. The birth or death of a child, 
the loss of a beloved partner, the success 
in life, or the reverse, of a ohana son, 
the marriage of a pull daughter, were 
unknown joys and sorrows to him, for he 
lived and died a bachelor. lis time, when 
he had ceased to write for publication, was 
devoted to the collection of pictures and ar- 
ticles of vertu, and his extreme love for all 
that is lovely in art proves him to have 
been one of those beings in whom, para- 
doxical as it may appear, the real tastes 
are attificial—a common result of having 
as a life of wealthy ease. Even in his 

pols ta s of Nature, one can scarcely 
help ieving that the poet was rather 
imagining how the scene would look 
transferred to canvass than experiencing 
the positive ecatacy of a lover of natural 
beauty. 

Rogers wag kind aad generous to all who 
crossed his path. His actual vanity as an 
author—and it was actual-—never produced 
mean envy; his ambition, and ke had 


heart 


the woe ne'er saw’ could | much, never created jealousy in his kindly 


ank ve to the imagination of one who | nature; even his keen aenaibi ity to ridicule, 
er tried the reallty of wedded life. though it might provoke retaliation of a 


But without ind in satire, or 
meee to do so, all readers 


was never suffered to inflnence 
further. The author might give satire 


even the 
nrust seater core such descriptions do noti for satire, but the mam was incapable of 


‘come boxe cnn fw ran bosoms” as tho 






piriereid bond 
ses pkey of ero 


belong to the * workandey” material sasetance 


Among eae received ready and 
Shetiac, Moore, sai Cane 
Polly oy bere 


hs aes! 
from which he 


the the seivloge of dying goa pence 
Rogers's benevolence. 
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* a Od, tik srep-paventEs. 


d with him he had qhaibers in the Temple for some 
A 4 ihe : : me ites cal marooned to hig man. 


seufiy all his poems, 
She “Pleasures of 


a oe. cétleated men of his 

: bids aime wees been shown, 
sero Tl sual uperallotted to man. 
pees) press 2 rt of oy thane overlooked the 
‘én vee = Green ' poseusitign £0, & taws 

7 What, Yee into &, art the deteelor twas ric and 


t justly cone eri nee | sloturesquely adoradd with the h hee 
of ores urespith chim ‘fens zosesed our redanions of artjin ‘Witthe varied forms 
union ith bie Ae ete poe, serail printapmninistores, medallions, 
we have burle sutlive ornaments, ge, and sculp - 
torial ee atl vomifbrons The distin ages of every 
which belonged ‘to the ——— =r the con aud every med there 
court of the homily “ Baemer Bing,” as |%o find its ‘atting 2 plese. Happy was the 
rg be Ps Rgeraced ‘man who was thas able.¢o gratify his love 

ma. Wen » which ‘flourished in every | of the noble and the -beautiful—happier 
bel most of his dominions, wtill, hat he was gifted with the sensibility 

WE edema rat ee — eenjoy his precious pemessions | 
were, sent farther sour size ‘ engraved a tketc 
the American war, the Gordon riots, t ahs Wethave is 2 o House 
. : in Bt. Jumevs-place, und also ‘the room” 
successful campaign in India under Lord|;, which his breaklestuperties, and other 
Clive, the Franch Revolution of T789, the recaptions, were given. : 
a ee of Napoleon, the impeachment ; 
amen Hastings, the Irish rebellion of 
98, Darter of Queen ae &o.? — MIGNION ; 
man ar names seem to have reced 
with him into the far past-——orntors, states- OR, THE STEPMDAUGHTER 
men, generals, artists, philoso —— ag well POISON. 
as poets? How much of all thet is now * spies cond Sabyaee Saerinsed 
o rns the gtowing red; 

common to our knowledge and, in | HiloVieel aenres g 


woares Uquid, creeps within his veins 
art and ecisnce has been in Like water, whee tevin wind: constrains 




























covered since Samuel frst learned DRYDEN 
ss ae poetry by Dr. Watts's aan not dther poisons besides those 
ww flow from trees— besides 
His familiar associates, the a ‘these which are in the bdwels of 
fore es hts heave “Pak,” mst | 4ho thosewhich are distilled 
ve felt at his deseuse ‘ ay 
nigipbe o—tthiapasding front tiiemn.o senpent’s fangs ? 






Br ES ee Ves | where wre nan others, surer and 
ing ftom one -contiiry Lito esate tanh y anne cukish iparano accusing trace 
t ) Othe ‘wine, wad for which the 


za hye iar in vain gi 
lawiapewerless against 

yes bandh to-eenningly administer 

eon ution . ne 

elie This venamn, 
Gonxteny, of hn 

of seme 
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is wall known—it is Dgotiom, alias Selfish. | Although the apartmants athich were 

lla 4 at | ANE teh ee $0 Jer ‘wee A 
Seldshness, th of benaro. | acbording to ther taste, she ¥ 

lenne, and the destroyer of the ‘apirit vf| find evatything perinct, bat 


love, is theactive mossenger of every evi]; | noticing sil, i 


and the seven 


capital sins ate really no- | fature Although 
Tore tint cad of (ia braseta. Sta el toe wheaple Bor hae 


thing 

He who feels for others, finds the beauti- 
ful, the just, the trae; he has bat tofollow 
the divine light, and allow himself to be 
guided by the pure instincts of his heart, 
‘which never deosives. Under this inspira- 
tion, Love, taken in the noblest sense of 
this divine word, gives rise to love, and the 
angels themselves rejoice; but he who 
brings everything to bear upon Aimsed/; 
only sheds around him, so to speak, the 

tiness and coldness of the tomb. 

verything in Nature speaksof “ giying;” 
and it has been well written, “ The sun says 
not, keep my light; nor does the river 
asy, I shall keep my waters to myself. 
Lo! the orange-tree yields its fruit, and 
the perfumed vervain sends forth its 
odours.” 

We must descend to the last step of the 
ladder of human beings to find the hard 
and impassable rock which yields nothing 
= can only get at its goodness by break- 
ing it. 

We have seen peace, order, serenity, and 
all other blessings obtained without any 
resource but love, in the Augustine Con- 
vent, and we must now see how a happy 
and envied position may be in danger, 
owing to the destroyer ‘‘ self” 

And, for this purpose, we have only to 
follow the glorious Sanne from the time 
she entered Créveccour’s dwelling, the 
modest, warehouse of the Rue du Sentier. 

Hers was not a valgar ambition, that of 
Suzanne Morin; she could bide her time. 
The serpent is aware of ite power to fasci- 
nate with its look, and incloss the victim 
in its flexible folds, as if caressing whom it 
Wishes to strangle. But, no! we will not 
give Suzanne the oredit for premeditated 
fas The misfirtane of others was not 

atm 


i; it was only her way of accofi- 
g ber desires. She wished t0 enjoy 


of reotived the warn 
groctings of all the inmates of Oraveccsur's 
, where 


a was mach 
and quite a sensation. 


ga 
So | and 





too 
mented them on their fidelity ; for they 
all ‘8 Gest wife, and 


served 
had sorrowed for het loss. At the same 
time, she meditated Hemel of these 


elements of , andi had visions of 
a fashionable maid, also of footmen of irre- 
proachable 


appexrauce; ani, above all, a 
coak who should be » distinguished -ariete. 
This was her ideal. Smiling and affable 
to the relations and friends who were in- 
troduced to her, she said to herself, with a 
fortune like that which chance had put 
into her hands, or, rather, which she had 
won by her tact, she might procure heredif 
friends more prepossesaing, ox, at least, 
more brilliant. 

Nothing occurred to alter 
and when she pressed the co 
rése to her heart, holding her husband's 
hand, Crévecceur believed his happy days 
returned. ; 

She knew how to paint all the shades of 
a quick and tender passion, said she was 
very happy, yielded in trifles, declared 
that everything was the same $o her, but, 
nevertheless, arranged everything to her 
own ends. 

She assumed more authority when her 
weak and languishing state announced 
to Créveccour that be would be blessed 
with « token of their union. She leant 
on his arm, could not a moment 
without him, and he was her bumble and 
attantive alave. She passed days, stretched 
on the sofa, being over: of herself, 
and aaa herself the object of every st- 
tention. Thérdse, sti so young, 
was already her devoted attendant, and ahe 
employed her to neh ev sie 

owever, af Gight: of t 
beauty, whish de ftaclf in all ts 
glory and charms, a little impatience be- 

n to fubrow Suzansie’s conntensnep, 
might forebode the ooming teni 
Sometimes she would -dinniss 
without any gontive, xt the sanis 
Wont forbi her =e to hee ren er 
wo i comin 
would xeosive 0 wdsension frets amy one 


her plans; 
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ith she shone forth in overwhelming 
Mies, “hut showed to advantage her 
aifal azims and proud beauty. Bat, if 
did not attract everybody's notice, and 
ay youthful and elegant lady captivated 
sprompdl Alliage Yap & sudden 
, an unforeseen fainting fit, would sud- 
ly remind Crévecosur that he must 
only think of fer, and must only live for 


Each new-born child necessitated fresh 
servants and nurses, whom the indolent 
Suzanne took no trouble to direct. Créve- 
ccsur governed this band of women 
with the aame order and wisdom which 
he displayed in his own affairs; but, 
absorbed by his cares as well as the wor- 
thip he was obliged to render to his idol, he 
lost sight of the management of the house 
of Cravecceur, and forgot his friends, who 
themselves no longer dared to visit him, 
id if they did, always arrived at a wrong 


6. 

His only amusement was to collect a 
few works of art, in which he took a great 
interest, and the generous Crévecceur still 
fonnd an opportunity to encourage a few 
young artists of talent, as we have already 
seen at thé beginning of this story; but, 
in surrounding Suzanne with these choice 
aggre he met with no sympathy from her, 

this positive woman could not and 
would not understand the charm of the 
, and despised ali that spoke only to 
the mind and heart. The state of pros- 
tration, in the representation of which Su- 
‘watne excelled, gave rise to many anxieties 
t the too tender and too sincere Créve- 
, Who, having been onos amitten by 
tune, foresaw in the slightest indis- 
a orlsis, and redoubled his 
, and devotion. 

‘wear muslin mornin 

Showed to advantage all her 






reynsined in indolenee, lying | pace 





grace and angelic 

of Thérése, and which always annoyed the 
jealous mother, who saw herself doomed to 
toe in all her plans. ; 

n, at certain hours, there was Bre 
sented to her, her tribe of little children, who, 
intrusted to the care of servants, had neither 
prettiness nor gentleness, whose manners 
were vulgar, who Figg and disputed 
around her, and called her the lady; #he 
looked at this numerous oterHing dis- 
gust and discouragement, blamed Thérése 
for everything wrong, and, involnutarily 
comp the triumphant beauty of her 
daughter-in-law with the mean appearance 
of her own little creatures, she would dis- 
miss everybody in a fit of rage. 

Then would she plunge herself into the 
most sombre reflection, and, above all, there 
was a bitter thought which would ever occur 
to her and prey upon her mind—Thérdse 
would be rich, much richer than der chil- 
dren, for she would have, besides her share 
of the common inheritance, all her mother's 
fortune, and thus unite a rare beauty with 
a considerable dowry. 

To divert her thoughts, Suzanne thought 
she would, at least, enjoy her fortune pom- 
pa She made a revolution in the 

ae and customs ae peony ao 
and, as every one yielded to her will, or 
rather to her directivn, whatever she wished 
was accomplished. 

She had no trouble in persuading her 
doctor that the air of the Rue du Sentier did 
not agree with her, and that it was the 
cause of her children’s ill-health; and so, 
by the order of the faculty, a large house 
was chosen in a fashionable , t 
establish this numerous family, which lived 
in too confined a situation, and sickenedin 
a honse of business in a sunless court.“ 





wh 8, attendance in her |she envied, Suzanne was now 
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8 uzanne 
showed him, who would see nobody but 
him, entirely Xbsorbed his attention, and 
did not leave him a moment to solitude 
and liberty. 

So e beautiful estate was purchased in 
Normandy; for her desire was to return, as 
a lady of position and fortune, to the country 
which ahe had quitted with no other pos- 
session than her beauty and tact; and she 
wished to astonish, by a triumphal entry, 
the old friends who had formerly been wit- 
nesses of her poverty and straitened cir- 
cumstances, The merchant, overcome by 
this irresistible power, but terrified at the 
future which was in store for him, went so 
far sometimes as to say that the profits of 
his business, which had already suffered by 
a change of residence, would not suffice 
for these extravagances; that his daughter 
Thérése's dowry did not belong to him, 
and that it was his duty to take care of 
this considerable sum, for which he was 

neible. 

o broach this subject was to hindle all 
Suzanne's anger. She would then be 
seized with frightful fits, and would revive 
only to reproach Cravecceur for not find- 
ing means to provide honourably for the 
establishment of his family, then would 
she tell him the names of several mer- 
chants who had made lucrative specula- 
tions, and who, in a short time, had rea- 
lized colossal fortunes. She reproached 
him with having no idea beyond the Rue 
da Sentier. 

Sometimes she would introduce bankers 
or er to him, whp said they could 
double his fortune if he would associate 

in their dangerous projects. Crdve- 
coeur was weak enough to enter into their 
views; but the danger to which he ex- 


osed himself ca him many bitter re- 
end, at last, his position broke 
in its trae light. 
e thonght of the 
ped cnet ged gt a wae 
qhis actual life. 
11,108, oR is poor 


past, called to mind} those cool, 


Thérése sorrowfal and} ing Thértee 





another word. 

She kissed his ar deoge hed nothing 
to say in reply. But these two wound 
hearts understood each other. 

His old friends had forsaken him; the 
doubtful society which Suzanne d 


on certain days to her house, to 
them her new grandeur, could ngt ly he 
to Crévecosur'staste. There he found 
noisy joy, and pleasures in which he could 
not partake ; noning the heart, TF shock 
for the mind, and s0 he kept himself ; 
He met with no sympathy but from one 
devoted friend, Maurice de Terranoire, a 
near relation of his first wife. Maurigg, 
who was much younger than Créyecceur, 
and had been brought up by the latter's 
care, regarded him as a brother, and felt 
for him a firm and unalterable friendship. 
Perhaps the reader will recollect having 
met with him at the commencement of 
this story: Maurice was the o friend 
who had introduced the soulptor x to 
Crévecceur, and who had thnua rendered 
him an assistance which might have been 
valuable to him, but which, under a fatal 
influence, was the cause of all his disasters. 
This attachment very much A ge 
the imperious Suzanne, and she risked 
everything to bring about a coldness and 
rupture. Having made Maurice some ~ 
cious offers to bring him round to 
interests, and so secure an influence over 
him, and not having obtained any success, 
she had adopted a contrary method. She 
wished to compromise him in some mys- 
terious affair, and had ao abe ed at 
bim the odious weapon dander, bat 
Maurice pretended to see nothing of these 
manceuvres, and the only one of 
in this desolate booga, aif Roeerarood of 
as 
with mission bara the. 
ith a secret to W: over 
family. Maarice de Terrenoire was one of 
apd observing agp 
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Maurice, 
years old, had, so to 
youth. He had been 


scuronletwent 
cee rtm 
Ati i? oe — ecience 
frow, hie earliest years, an y exper- 
enteed Ghat ooneideration which is ordinagily 
adoorded only to people of a riper age. 


By intesss study he had gained a high 
position in thet department of government 
connected with bridges and roads. He 
was s skilfal engineer, and his last works 
had been noticed and approved by the 


Suranne,; who could not boar resistance, 
would net acknowledge herself vanquished. 
She must get rid of him at any rate. 
Craveecur must be left alone to her 
mercy. She studied a thousand ins and 
outs-of the government arrangements, and 
did: not soraple to avail herself of any 
usefal'influence; and, by the interference 
of one of those women who are met with 

ere, it so happened that she per- 
suaded the head of his department that 
Maurice de Terrencire ardently wished to 
obtein an important appointment in Italy, 
which was already eolicited by many of his 
friends, but for which he was too proud to 
make the demand himself. The minister, 
who had the greatest opinion of Maurice's 

, was ‘happy in being able to give 
hima this mark of confidence, and hastened 
to aS Meuuc nomination and instrue- 
tions. urice, very muoh surprised, vain! 
etieavoured to resign this aposintsenn ‘ 

“Tt is too late,” said the minister to him ; 
‘ne have reckoned on your services; and, 
besides, this circumstanes is too favourable 
al peop fgoostye act witdetryascigi gee 

neg ‘and scon you ai 
thasictme-fowit,” v 






pore Tt was not with- 
grief that Mdurice bade adieu to 
Crtvecentr. Snzanne triumphed in silence 
ott sesing howeuocessfal her plan had 
proved—ehewenld now.be rid of a treuble- 
some witness, of a eleav-sighted critic. 
“'Miy flood wade : 
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my > but everything 
knowvall, Qh! you: ave the only 


‘arenes | whom I have left---connected with nre, too, 
happiness, 


by the remembrance of former 
Maurice, | amemiserable. And my much+ 
loved Thérase! she whom I wished to 
eget by forming this new connexion, 
aashe not suffered enough without com- 
plaining? Muanrice, yeu are gx away, 
and a melanchely presentiment tells me that 
I shall soon have need of your assistance.” 

“Tam yours—yours always,” said Man 
rice; “but abandon these sorrowfnl ideas, 
and take courage. Itis blindness which bus 
lost you, Créveeceur ; and if you now ses the 
danger it is almost prevented. It is not for 
me to tell you how to act; but you must 
use energy. Take care, and watch.” 

“T have lost my energy,” said Créve- 
cosur, in a discouraged voice, “my strength 
is leaving me, my friend; everything ap- 
pears dificult to undertake. I feel nryself 
overpowered by a fatal influence. Yes, it 
is too late to resist a power which I have so 
long left to take itscourse. Theslightest loss; 
at this moment, might overthrow me. But, 
above all, there is an anxiety which pos- 
sessesme. If I yield, what will become of 
Thérése ? Her youth, her beauty will be 
so many perils for her. You know once I 
feared to leave her without a mother; but 
to you alone can I say it, Maurice, I have 
more to fearnow. Yea,” said he, making 
an effort, “I have too Jate made a desco- 
very which is killing me. It is not a 
mother I am leaving her with, itis-———” 

“But you are heredo take her part,” said: 
Maurice, interrupting him. 

‘‘ My friend, momenta are precious,” said 
Crévecoeur, ‘and perhaps we shall be 
observed. Take these papers quickly~I 
cannot put them in better hands-—and pro- 
mise me not to cpen.them till you receive 
the news of my death. I hope, Maurice, 
you will do what I ask you: I have: 
reckoned on you, and I have no one but 
youto rely on.” And he took his hand, 
unable to say another word. 

“T shall bring you back these papert.on 
my return,” said Maurice; “ you ars alare. 
ing yourself withoutany serious canee; bit 
whatever happens, relyon me, Lowwyon 
everything, and my life ia.at your sermies.” 

Maurice was not a demonstraties man, 
bat he wasan honest. and- deroted: one, 
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his word wes tacred., 
anxious now, 


pressed all his feelings of protection and 


respect, 

“ Thanks,” said Thérése to him, looking 
at him with gratitude. 

And there was a great deal of expres- 
sion in the tone of her voice and her mois- 


tened eye. 

Créveecenr fonnd himself more lonely 
and unhappy than ever, after Maurice’s de- 
parture. He could not make Thérése his 
confidant, for he would not deprive her of 
the little affection she still had for her 
mother-in-law, and cause mistrust to enter 
that tender and loving soul. 


There are presentiments which never 
deceive. The speculations in which Créve- 
coaur had engaged, under the influence, nay, 
almost by the orders of Suzanne, to meet 
the heavy expenses of his establishment, 
and to increase his fortune rapidly, took up 
his entire attention. He no longer felt 
strong enough to face danger, whilst new 
requirements arose. An unexpected mis- 
fortune which now happened, and was 
likely seriously to weaken the reputation 
of his house, which, up to that time, 
had been spotless, injured his health for 
ever. Thérése, ever attentive to him, did 
not wish to leave him, but her mother-in- 
law tried to keep her away, by intrusting 
her with the charge ef the young family. 

One day, Suzanne, seeing Créveccour 
very ill, went so far as to ask him indi- 
rectly*if he had made his will, and, think- 
ing oaly of herself, she left him to under- 
stand how uncertain would be her position 
if he had not taken care to provide for her. 

Créveceeur, already weakened by his 
many former attacks, and overcome by tliis 
last display of selfishness, did not answer, 
bat asemed overwhelmed with grief. 

Suzanne, frightened by this picture of 

went away without speaking, 
Lhérése entered her father’s room, 
she was.strack by the state in which she 
found dim, fallen into an armchair, pale, 
motionless, covered with perspiration, and 
with great effort, As first she 
throrgeixt nnconscions, but she soon saw 


1m: 


Craveceiur | that:hia cyas moved, saul were directed 
his last want ket Wi) douse Gat caaeee 


“ Fathere-my good fathere-what- ails 
cried she, “Has any ome game to? 
etoh the doctor ?” 

“No,” said herfather, by moving hie head. 

ss do you wish for? What is it 
you. desire 2” tenderly ssid Thérdse,.sesing 
the supplicating expression of his eyes; 
“have you anything to tell me-—to ms, 
al one 2” 

‘“« Yea,” said Créveocosun, turning his bead 
with an effort. 

‘“‘Oh! speak, my darling father. I will 
do all that you tell me. I know every- 
thing; I have seen all, and known what 
you must have suffered. You can tell 
everything to me.” 

Crévecoour made some vain attempte, 
but could not utter a syllable, He was 
already seized with the beginning of an 
attack; but his eyes first turned towards 
his daughter with a great meaning in them, 
and thence, describing a circle, appeared 
directed to one of the walls in the room, 

Thérése turned her eyes to the same 
side, and tried to discover what it was that 
fixed her father’s attention, and timidiy 
pointing to a minieture hanging near the 
mantel-piece— 

‘Ts it that ?” said she. 

“Yes,” replied Crévecosur, by a move- 
ment of his head, 

“T understand, my dear father, I unde. 
stand. You wish me to consult M. Maw» 
rice, as I should consult you, and have the 
same confidence in him asin yeu; that he 
should be my brother. Swy, is that your 


desire ?” 
Créveceeur to revive, and, 
making a last effort, he feebly articulated 


“Yes,” looking at Thérase most affeo- 
tionately ; then closed his eyes, and fell 
back in his chair. His spirit had 


forth from the world, and the work of de- 
struction was The 

of selfishness had ted his soul, deb: 
man could discover no traces of it. 

Thérése throw hevselfon ber: 

him in vain, took his hands, wrens 
already ag Care no longer yrengpae ed 
misfortune, fell fainting at his feeb, 

having the power to call for assistants, 
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“qrerves, ="? % tgs 
% nearest doctor, sent for immediately, 
@eclared it wes too: late; that Créevecoour 
dead, and had been 20 for half an hour, 


severe apoplexy. 
h “As 40 this young girl,” said he, after 
avitg-coutemplaned with pity the beauti- 
agugunene atatue, resembling ae ee 
* it is nothing; but take care o 
her--«she has need of the greatest attention.” 
Be wrote # prescription, and went away. 
4 (To be continued ) 
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THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN LONDON. 
‘Y.—WORKING HOURS, FOR WORKING WOMEN. 
Tue labour question, ever a delicate 
and complicated one, is just now assuming, 
or, rather, has already assumed, a very 
aspect, and men’s minds are, natu- 
enough, directed to the examination 
of the respective duties and responsibilities 
ofemployer and employed. There are cer- 
tain diffonlties, it is true, connected with 
this question, for both master and man; 
but how comes it to pass with the three 
lions of women*—+%, ¢., three-fourths 
of the adnlt female population of Great 
Britain engaged in independent industry— 
that, whenever a strike takes place—when- 
ever a turn-out occurs—whether in London, 
Birmingham, Manchester, or any other 
manufacturing town, that the dissatisfied 
és are always the men ? 
ve tha women, have the young girls, 
, have the children, who work for their daily 
no grievances requiring redress, no 
Jong hours that demand er hgenins no 
aganty wages that undoubtedly ought to 
--no burdens, no heavy burdens 
#0, hp carried, no ea to be endured ? 
Aine hours a day's work for a man! with 
onsends of women in London who know 
xactly what it is to sit sewing twenty con- 
hours in the day for six weeks 
#4, with the saan hours stand- 
eat anes PWIND TUTEB s—— 
a ae Gin #aa20n ) tee nes 
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THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN LONDON. 


Nine honrs a day's work for a man 
when thousands of poor laundry-women 
stand at the wash-tub and the ironitig- 
board from seven in the morning till nine 
at night, with women and children working 
in the factories— 


Hours. 
Generally ees een @oev ase eeu 10 
Sometimes... 6. see vee one Al 
More commonly... «0 o 12 


dn many instances ... ... 16 & 16 
And even 18 hours consecutively. 

Nine hours a day's work for a man! with 
thousands more women from sunrise to 
sunaet in the orchards, the hop-fields, and 
the harvest grounds. No, no! Mr. Work- 
men, that nine hours’ movement is a great 
mistake in more senses than one, and 80 
long as women work twice those hours 
for a great deal leas than half your wages, 
we wonder you are not ashamed to make 
such a demand. 

What a wide question is that of woman’s 
work! and how thankful we ought to be, 
and are, that so many good and clever 
men are coming forward to assist us in the 
efforts now being made for the extension 
of the field into which that labour may be 
carried. What an article was that in the 
“Edinburgh Review” for this last April! 
As Mrs. Jamieson very truly says, “It is 
of itself a sign of the times; four or five 
years ago such an article would not have 
been accepted by the editor.” But how 
greatly that assistance is needed, will 
easily be seen from the fact to which that 
writer very properly alludes. “The tale is 
plain enough; he s#ys; ‘so far front 
our countrywomen being maintained as a 
matter of course by us ‘the bread winners,’ 
three millions ont of six of adult English- 
women work for subsistence, and two out 
of the three in independence. With this 
new condition of affairs, new duties and 
new Views must be nocepted.” 

London, of course, gives a very large 
 ctaphager of theso workers, and we be- 
ieve the following statistics will be found 
correcti— =“ 

Milliners and drassmakere ... 48,928 

Seamsatresses and shirtraakers 21,810: . 

Bonnetand stzaw-hat makers 9, 78fie- 
‘LpaTRns 
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EP ORTONG oo nee owe see sae 8,292 
Shoomakers sad bee swe wen 7, 158 
Bookbinders see ood wae 4,184 
Glovers... vee wee see eee 600 
Telegraph clerks acs ane 100 


Nothing, i¢ will be seen, is here said about 
governesses, authors, music-mistresses, ac- 
tresses, shop-girls, servants, or laundry- 
women—tach a large, separate, and in- 
fluential class—all working, many for their 
daily bread, and with varied success and 
remuneration. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties would be an attempt to average the 
earnings of women (particular classes may, 
perhaps, be averaged), because wages so 
often, as in domestic service and among 
governesses, vary from caprice and from 
cixcumsetances over which the employed 
may have no control, though more frequently 
arising from the proficiency or ignorance 
of the workers. If women would but un- 
deretand that unskilled labour is of small 
valae in the market, if they would but work 
themselves up to the point which the 
market requires, we should, in a great 
measure, get rid of those lamentable over- 
hours, under-payment, and their conse- 
quent evils, about which we hear so many 
and such sad tales. 

Many a young girl in the country, who 
reads this paper, will have heard, no doubt, 
of the capabilities of London, the certainty 
of obtaining work, and of the high wages 
received there. We have no wish to deny 
any one of these facts; but if our reader 
dreams of visiting and settling in London, 
let her remember t¥at constant work and 
high wages are only for those whose ca- 
pacities have been corr dingly culti- 
vated, and whose work wil bear the test of 
comparison with the work of first hands. 
For the rest, there remains for respectable 
mediocrity the everlasting toil, the eternal 
round of labour, that grinds the soul and 
baraly saves the body. 

There ia a large body of women in Lon- 
don, a8 warehouse seamstresses — 
some thousands, we believe. Let us look at 
them. They work in gangs of from fifty 
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workrooms, and enter to wotimience ther 
day's toil as the bell tolls the hour, there to 
remain stitching for their bare breud, anti) 
the hands of the old clock on the staira paint 
to the same honr of nine again. But 

not, oh, gentle and mmnocent reader! that 
the day’s work is even then completad—at 
least, not if it be in the ssason—for any 
attentive observer may notios “the hands,” 
as they turn out at night, bearing: away 
more work, and still more work, to be oom- 
pleted before, or at least by, the morning 
dawn. 

And the pay? 

The piece-workers, by working all the 
day, half the night, and, not unfrequently, 
part of the Sabbath, earn from six s 
to a pound a week, the pay leas 
on labour and time than on the kind of work. 
Women do occasionally earn 25%. a week 
for some eight or nine weeks in succession, 
then 15s, 12s., 83., or 5s., according to the 
season; but for many, many weeks the best 
hands will not average 5s a wedk, and infe- 
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rior hands not more than 2s. or 8s. Several 
months in the year, commencing with the 
first week in July —when hundreds in Lon- 


don stand face to face with famine—thay 
earn even less! Less, mark you, than 2s. 
a week! Qn an average, perhaps, mantle- 
makers, straw-hands, and flower-makers 
will get six shillings weekly (é.¢., for twalve 
hours’ labour a day), while inferior workers, 
who make braces and skirts of dresses, do 
not earn more than four shillings. 
No wonder that an excellent judge (the 
prison inspector, F. Hill, Esq.) is heard de- 
claring that ‘‘ the payment for the labour of 
females in this country is so small as to 
demand for obtaining an honest living, a 
greater power of endurance and self-control 
than oan reasonably be expected; and 
much,” he continues to add, “would be 
done towards securing the virtue of the 
female sex, if the praetical injustice were 
put an end to, by which women are exelndea 
from many kinds of employment, for 
they are naturally qualified,” but for 
let us also add, must qualyy 











to seventy at the houses of their employers.| Since commencing this p Pon oo 
Several of these houses are in the city, | phiet has been placed in our : 
some at Ioli others elsewhere. Ex-/ing the title of “A Statement ‘OF, the 
actly-es the : striae nln hundreds of | Views _ Sony or iF fotos 
these “fringe an tassel ands,” mourning moting .) mployment ae Or ee i 
flower makers,” “straw bat sewers,” &e., | which we learn that, in conseyueie ef the 
axe seen round the doors of their respective | ereat dificalty of women getting employ- 
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webvin Lonilen, offtesehive been taken at {in London at the expense of negiweting’ 
iia nomnlttes Sobel Yor the purpose of | you, whose husbands spend as much, or 
¢ ings @. Merwe sehool for girls and} more, in gin as the women earn at the 
‘yORDE worten, rhere they miay be spe- wash-tub, so that not sent Heather namber 
ily #o wait in shops, by b of workers needlessly multiplied, but no 


} eted in accounts an 
rite, and thus made capable 
fbecomiig dlerks, cashiers, and ticket- 
heirs ange Bien stations. It is also con- 
wanyhuted to establish workshops in con- 
méxion with the school, where the girls 
might be taught other trades—trades well 
suited to women, but now almost exclu- 
sively in the hands of men—such as print- 
hair-dreasing, and possibly even 

wateh- making. 

This is a very important and cheering 

faet, and we earnestly recommend the 
et to the attention of our .readers, 
enpecially to all those interested in this 
gnoet important question. Such a society, 
“wieply conducted, will (we don’t say 
vemody all the evils) assuredly very mate- 
tgially assist in raising the standard of prac 
tical education among women, and work in 
the right direction towards curing some of 
those ‘evils to which we have already 
alluded. 

There seem to us just four great ways 
of bettering the condition of the working 
women of this country, and we believe 
that whoever, in either of these four ways, 
assists us, or allows us to assist ourselves, is 
hastowing the greatest possible umount of 

that can possibly be conferred on 
g Women. 

Zhe firat great way to better the condi- 

tien of the working women of England is 
® teers them a better, a more practical, a 
real education, by means of which 










i § Mey may seenre those higher wages and 
- Menobaily /their condition may materially 
meeproved by the opening of new pro- 

ripaiigns ga trees, such as are advocated 
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tangible good of any description arises 
from the toil. 

For the wife's first place and ‘duty is at 
home, and where that is comfortable, and 
decent, and bright, twenty to one there 
will the husband and the father be found ; 
and how, we would like to know, is’that 
pore ble, where the wortan stands in the 
aundry, or at the ironing-board, the live- 
long day ? 

To oils who prefer living at home with 
their parents, instead of entering h d 
service, none of these objections can apply ; 
and if this hint was but carried out, their 
present 2s. or 28. 6d. a-day for some days 
in the week would soon mount into 3s. and 
8s. 6d. for every day in the week, to which 
would be added the comforts of a batter- 
regulated home. 

he payment for needlework might be 
raised in the same way, but that the com- 
petition in that is so great—prisons, ie 
tentiaries, orphan houses, and schools of 
discipline, all taking in work and under- 
selling the actual neediewoman, so that we 
almost despair of any real improvement in 
that direction; indeed, when we hear of 
sixteen hours’ stitching for fourpence, as 
payment?,* we may well despair. 

Perhaps the very best thing that has 
happened to the por needlewoman is the 
introduction of sewing machines, for a 
girl, by the help of one of these, is able to 
obtain a living, employers giving 12s. a- 
week for the management of each machine ; 
and s0, while some poor creatures will be 


veer bours which felt to the portion of |turned away from this iuorative 


employ- 

ment, their more skilled sisters, with tess 
labour, will receive a very fair remrunera- 
tion; and we have no donbt but that the 
introduction of sewing machines will, niti- 
mately, like the introduction of railways, 
inly a hundredfold the eh “hme 
and the wages of all connected Asirparont 
the other 

at the St. Giles'’s Refige, Bibomydnry 
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being worked by one -of the childnen in 
that. excallent In tibgtion, And now if wa 
“tall it, will it be believed? Nevertheless, 
it is perfectly true,: that letters, received 
sterday, the 9th August, in the year: of 
ce 1859, fram New Zealand, written 
by the matron and six children (the eldest 
not eighteen), sent out by the colony, 
inform their friends that all the girls 
obtained situations in most respectable 
families nerd after rages with 
w of only £25 a-year, the youngest, 
whe antiared from an impediment in her 
apeech, receiving 20/. ! 

Consider, now, what emigration has 
done for these girls, and the depth of 
misery from which they have been rescued. 
The London labour market, with regard 
to women, is frightfully overstocked; the 
workers are destroying themselves and 
each other; wages are low, hours are long, 
the supply spasmodic; and if the advice of 
one who ee what the London women 
can do, must do, and do do, might dare 
to be offered to any stranger intending to 
aettle in the metropolis, it would he, 
“Keep away; resist the idea as a snare 
and a temptation. Half starve in the 
country raise than wholly starve or do 
worse in London. The workhouses are 
full, the priaons are full, the streets are 
fall, the workshops are full. ie any 1” 


A MARRIAGE 

IN THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

In the latter part ofthe zeign of Queen 
Mary, the government of the little island of 
Sark, which lies at a short distance from 
that of Guernsey, was committed to Sir 
Robert Dudley, a very valiant kuight, of 
an ancient and honourable family, who was 
equally distinguished by the acoomplish- 


‘he place, tuo, 
being very /bersén, aad the i 
ecsidusly foyal to the KQucen of 

there was nothing in it to senpt the ap- 
prdack of an invader. With.a i i 
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non, therefore, of only ¢ men, Sir 
Robert Dudley food “hiveeall weiclextly 
strong to bid defiance to any epany, and 


ently at leianre to geek such pleasures 
RS 0 join cand barren a rock es the istand 
the knight murmured m at what be 
called his banishment. His reputation as 
a chivalrous warrior, and his alliance to 
several noble houses, seamed er pened the 


hope which he had entertained poh y = 


pointed to a much more distin 

profitable command. In can however, 
letters of complaint were much less fre- 
quently received from him by his friends 
in London, and the rest of the garrison in 
the island imagined that the symptoms of 
disappointment and dissatisfaction were far 
mere faintly visible on his features. Its 
barren soil, its rugged rocks, and the bais- 
terous waves which roared around it, had 
not been able to banish love from the Igle 
of Sark. 

Annette Dalbret, a young and beautiful 
orphan, was the heiress of the only family 
of any thing like wealth or importance in 
the island. Slender as wae the revenue 
which she derived from the few productive 
acres which the isle produced, still it raised. 
her so far above the condition of her neigh- 
bours that she was familiarly kuown by 
the appellation of the Queen of Sark. She 
was descended of an ancient and illustrious 
family, which had held latge possessions 
in Normandy; but, as her ancestors had 
always adhered to the fortunes of the sove- 
reigns of England, the conquest of that 
province by the French (who had recently 
taken from Queen Mary the last remnant 
of her Continental dominions, Calais) de- 
prived them of all their ancient patrimon 
except what they held in the of Sark. 
Annette had been educated, in land ; 
and, although her atraitened fortunes 0 
her to hide her head on a rock in the British 
Channel, yet her high spirit, hey well-stored 


ind, and her beaantiful ould have 
mind, person w aye 


a proudest and mast polish 








f » “re bus ‘ g 
Wher Tie Geath of his father, and his mother 


, ibe indted her existence a few hours after 


t 


ow ifl-asaorted 


rth, His destitute condition had in- 

the Sieur Dalbret to send for him 

to Rozen, the place of his nativity, and 

to bring him under his own eal at 
Sark. As the youth advanced in years, he 
exhibited great courage, address, and intre- 
pidity, mingled, however, with a brutal 
and disposition, a violent tem- 
® contempt of all restraint and 

dire}. “The charms of his beautifal consin 
wird glone able to soften his obduracy, and 
Yor hac he soon entertained a violent passion, 
: was not looked upon with the elightest 
degree of favour either by the object of it or 
Ser father. The mild and gentle spirit of 
nuette shuddered at the violence and im- 
of Clement, and Dalbret, who saw 

a union between two such 
$ be, was anxious that Amiot 
ni@ be removed from Sark. An attempt 
ish the ydang man made to carry off 
Aanstte fromthe island soon afforded Dal- 
bret a favourable pretext for sending him 
‘Back to his father's relatives at Rouen. 
he distinguished himself only by his 
violent conduct and wild debancheries ; but 
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Dalbret were with a mora. than 
cyanate, boususe, Hkashe wads 
which Yoriok placks Son hc gee 


courteous monk, they seemed “to have no 
ngpinite, the, d he 
e test an yest, have 
been known co fel the saflaaase of mis- 
fortune niore perf than those of habitual 
oom and melancholy, as the shadow of 
the thunder cloud is more intensely visible 
on the waters of the calm, bright summer 
sea. than on the turbulent and sterm- 
tossed wave. So fared it with Annette. 
The death of her father was the first and 
a most fearful interruption to the simple 
quiet current of her thoughts. She had 
often before taken her leave of him on his 
departure for battle, but she had as often 
weloomed him back crowned with honour 
and glory. The probability of bis death 
was a thought that had never intruded 
itself on her mind. The last time, how- 
ever, that he left the island, an ominous 
sadness weighed down her spirits. 
“Father! dear Father!" she said, as she 
wrung his hand at parting, but her sobs 
rendered the rest of the sentence inaudible. 
“Weep not, my fair child!" said the 
Sieur Dalbret, “ but hope that I shall soon 
return to clasp bie in my victorious arms.” 
‘“‘ Have not those arms, my father,” she 
said, “been already enough victorious? 
ain with me, and my unwearied love 
shall find them employment enough in 
returning the affection of your daughter's 


in a short time he obtained a commission | heart. 


Sa service of the King of France, where 
fiery and impetuous spirit found itself 
in its proper element. He soon obtained 
ddvancement and honour by acts of daring 


», 4nd romantic valour, and, for a time at least, 
4 


eetiahi to forget the Isle of Sark and the 
ahing being who had been the occa- 





“Sweetest, it wust not be,” said her 
father, smiling and kisaing away her tears. 
“This once, once only, must in face 
the enemy, who threatens to deprive the 
Queen of the Jast poor remnant of her 
anoestors’ splendid heritage in France. I 
will soon return, if Heaven pleases, alive 





of banishment from its shores. | and well; but if not, I shalt have earned 
in the meantime, being a stranger to /an honourable grave. My royal mistress 
pasion of love, congratulated herself} will not bury the remembrance of my long 
Seat, Mabg, wheo soiitstiony. sho |aany provesnareeovioesbleto may ESpghte 
, whose e |may prove m 
oval oy atin with any of anc- ral life.” y 
onea, herself sufficiently happy|  “ not of thy ec ae did aol- 
t sting of her who = ier,” Se ey 5 “snd for 
4 ; ° j eager OW ° oO ay pan 
Tee hich bape ot Calais | Would thet we conld fad,” be adds 
OORT 4 he Joyous Peper’ Ue orth 
ener | tears man pressed gov 
while the lady “hung 
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down ber head and blushed. Dudley then | self 


y ted her from th of her father's | Queen of d had 
pec ation, and and Dalbeet was speodily on Guaen of Sask tnd bad 


beard the vessel which was to convey him 
to Calais. 

* At the period at which this narrative 
commences, ‘neither the grey-headed war- 
xior nor his coffin had arrived at Sark; but 
the fatal intelligence had been received 
that he had been killed while making a 
sally on the besieging forces, and had been 
buried on the ramparts of Calais. Dudley, 
since his departure, had decidedly become, 
what he had for some time suapected him- 


eee 
35 


™ as 
Fae ae alah Be 


wiped away her tea®™, awakened emotions 
in her heart, compared with which the 
perogysms of grief seemed to be tran- 
and peace, and, while he plucked 
aver from it the arrows of sorrow, he 
pani ee a id a still more potent deity 
ough a decorous period elapsed 
alter ee fathers death before Annette ad- 
mitted that she understood the meaning of 
her lover's attantions, yet their result may 
in a single sentence. The 
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to be, the passionate admirer of the 
ground ip der 

when the arrival of the news of 
her father's death rendered the farther 
prosecution of his suit indecorons, and 
compelled him to exchange the language 
of love and compliment for that of sym~ 
pathy and co ion. Love, however, is 
a dexterous mancouvrer, and cap parry on 
his assaults as wellin the sable habiliments 
of sorrow as when crowned with the laurel 


geriend of honour. 
The knight, as he cheoked her sighs and 


a aes ect hh i thal cs 


+ en amare ae aaa 


A Watew 





All was joy and gladness in the hearts 
of os few inhabitants of the island when 
the glad news was published that Sir Ro- 
bert Dudley was about to wed the beauti- 
ful Queen of Sark. The g loom which had 
hung on the spirits of all since the death of 
the Sieur Dalbret was immediate) disa- 

— the merry peal of bells and the joy- 

tt of the catinon of the fortress 


pies med a day of jubilee, and young, 
old, and (ior het’ were no sich in the 
island) seed to the chapel to be wit- 
ta- | nesses of the celebration of this auspictous 
union. 
Hes chupel was 2 neat Gothic edisee, of 
ity, emall, but fally sitedaate 
to ae ly of the splritudd snes if the 
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vatos ofthe good. awords in the handaof 

myself aad camnades, and.of sundry pieose 

of gold drawn sorgss the itching pakx.of 

a voatigg sentinel,,we hays, while you 

ave been dreaming of love and beanty, 

sede cneeelot = of the Isle of Sark, 
0 persons of ita garrison.” 

“ The perjured traitor! the base-miaded 
mercenary scoundrel !” exclaimed Dadley 
in an agony of surprise and indignation. 

“‘ Nay, nay, gentle governor,” said Amiot, 
“ wrong not the honest man with your in- 
jorious language, who hes now become a 
soldier of King Henry. He stipulated for 
the lives and freedom of all the garrison 
before he consented to deliver up the for. 
tress, and there is now a vessel in the har- 
boursin which you are all at hberty to 
embesk for Guernsey.” 

‘4 Sit, "beaid Dadley, “the terms which 
yeu offer ns.are frank and and, 
werd they vitherwiee; we havavmo. slroice 














rerept 
nounced the: rites. 
item aie Pome nie 
‘ bei t, wearing his military 
dxenadvatwithout bis sword. The rest of 
al {with the exception of one 
tndisie), who remained to guard the ascent 
Seem: the sep of which we have already 
spoken) also were present, and had laid 
ggide their weapons before joining in the 
-a@lebration of so holy and peaceful & cere- 
mony. They, as well as a few male and 
female domestics attached to the fortress, 
eager fe altar, while the oe of the 
sacred edifice wap mocupied ‘by ‘the rustic 
mhabitant 4nd tive: uhs Lidaveed 
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hrevovabte } déftiadiiett tovaccept them. ‘Ke must..to 
d ” deme dite), habeas 






Lowest: Sn 
} Lememnand you to forbear!” 
and thereat of the in- 
stilnctively put themselves in attitades of 
defence ; but they were totally unarmed, 
and could only oppose their naked breasts 
to the swords of the Frenchmen. An 
appalling silence for a minute pervaded 
Jthe amembly, which was broken by An- 
: who, clinging to her lover, and, with 
‘w ‘kook of horror, hiding her face in his 
bosom, exclaimed, ‘‘’Tis Clement Amiot, 


aE the, save me !” 
and what are you, sir?” asked 









Ials of Sark.” 





d: I take our «departare from the 


* Pardon me, fair sir,” said Amiot, “I 
said nought touching the departure of the 
lady; my promise only extending to the 
persons of the gar n, The lady is a 
native of this island, and therefore owes 
allegiance to King Henry. She is, more- 
over, my affianced bride; and fortume has 
now put it in my power to compel the per- 
formance of those solemn and numerqus 
promises which she has made me.” 

“Thy words sre as false ag thy conduct 
is base and wicked,” said Annatte; “no 
promise to thee ever paseed ng fe except, 

wed in my 


‘ advancing towards the leader of 
‘the intruders; “and by what authority | that, as long as the blood 
@o yan jnatily this intrusion 2” veins, I would despise and hate thes.” 
i Zale iti,” seid the other, bowing cour-| “Gentle madam,” ssid Amiot, “ 
, “wpathinks that Sir Robert Dudlay mengry is gomewhat treacherous. thos 
sheadha ‘oak ene 5 to learn that in time thank Hegwan, is more faithfal tame. 
of war, std aad numbers form an 






a 4m 


of thee 


taeniptt fair hand nyuat inatantly be | 
authority nine fortaking posession of | mine, ualeas you would rrovides waite 
sded arsvege Of the ewemy, My Tomogr 


the : 
by| Villain!” exclaimed Tadley, 
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ing a-sword from the dand of ong of the 
Reench soldiers who stood near him, and 
rushing towards Amiot. His blow, how- 
ever, was coolly parried by the latter, and 
he was instantly surrounded by above a 
dozen Frenchmen, who beat the weapon 
from his hand, and, being assaulted on all 
sides, he sank to the ground faint with the 
loss of dleod. 

“ He is disabled from doing farther mis- 
chief for the present,” said Amiot; “see 
to his wounds and bind them up, that he 
may be able to undertake the journey to 
Gnerneay instantly. Ye, I presume, zen- 
tlemen,” he added, turning to the officers 
of ithe garrison, “ are content to accept the 
terms which I offer, and to retire from the 
islaad without loss of time?” 

“We are content, Captain Amiot,” said 
ene who was second in command to Sir 
Robert Dudley ; “our commander is ex- 
hausted from the loss of blood, but his 
hurts do not seem to be of a critical or 


dangerous nature ” 

“For the love of Heaven, Clement,” 
said Annette, rushing towards him, “ let 
me depart with them.” 


“ For the love of thee, fair cousin,” said 
Amiot, “I answer no.” 

“Then thus,” she said, taking up the 
sword which had been stricken out of the 
hand of Dudley, and pointed it at her 


“Thus,” interrupted Amiot, snatching 
the weapon from her hand, “ thus do you 
wake an exhibition of folly and madness 
which would justifygny resorting to the 
severest measures to bring you back to 
reason, but that as your kinsman and your 
tover™ (here his features aseumed an ex- 

on of tenderness from which she 
turned away with abhorrence and disgust) 
“1 must take but toe much delight in par- 
doning whatever fault you may commit. 
Ferewell, gentlemen, farewell! commend 
me to the gallant knight who now rules in 
Guermeey, and tell him that Clement 
Amiot hopes shortly to pay him a visit.” 
Englishmen bowed slightly to their 
ing the insensible form 


g 
hour, good Hastace,” seid Amict; ” 
— aeet 
neer the island, point the guns of the for- 
tromattheh aud now, medam,” he added, 
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to Annette, who, end trim. 
Pera Bole her head Raiding pillar, 
while the tears streamed down her cheeks, 
aad fell upon her heaving bosom, “*aow is 
Clement Amiot onee more at your fast to 
sa Sage suit. No longer your father’s 

umble protégé, but a soldier (and not ome 


of the least renowned) of King Henry of 
France, he isistill your passionate prea Pay 
and offers his hand and heart for your 
acce 

“And that hand,” said the lady, “red 
with the blood of the gallant Dudlay, and 
that heart which has prompted you to 
offer violence to the daughter your 
deceased patron and protector, do I raject 
with scorn and indignation.” 

Amiot’s ip moved convalsively, and his 
dark eys shot fire as he listened to. Aunette’s 
answer to his addresses. 

“ Girl,” said he, in a hollow, suppressed 
tone of voice, and approaching his lips so 
close to her ear that his words were in- 
audible to all se but herself, “trifle 
not with me! Llovethee with » passionate 
——a desperate—aye, it may ‘be, with a 
deadly fervour. Thou art in my power. 
For thee have I resigned an @ 
and lucrative command in order to Mad 
the attack on this barren rook, hearin 
that this day thou wert to wed yon witto 
Englishman. Torture, imprisonment, death 
—all these it is in my power to inflict on 
thee-—and by Heaven |.” 

“ Away, ingrate and blasphemer !" said 
Annette, “call not Heaven to bear witness 
to thy atrocious intentions, Torture, im- 

risonment, death—all, all will Annette 
albret suffer ere Clement Amiot———” 

“ Bethink thee, Annette,” eaid Amiot in 
a low and calm, but firm and decided, tone. 

“T have bethought me,” she exclaimed. 
“ Traitor and parricide, who, while yet the 
ashes of my father and thy benefactor ara 
scarce cold, instit and violence to 
his daughter, how can I think of thee but 
with hatred and seorn ?" 

The shadow of his demon spirit mounted 
to Amiot's face as he unsh his sword 
end rushed upen Annette. Ono of ‘his 
own comrades, however, sprang betwen 
them, and turned aside his weapon. 

“Gallant captain,” be suid, “ane 
not. stent sheaxty enoughyany 1 
—_ thy sword ?o, sillatie mnt thon 
™ 


ids 






Ait may be, it may be!” waid Amiot, as | present be my 
84 smote Orne "te hia oer sce a 
t. aut wie pe F ce 0 is 
a 3 » "ERC have loved her 


and truth which she has 
‘ contumely and scorn. 
She was the morning star of my life—the 
on whom my youth was spent in fond 
azing. Icould not touch the 
tute or the harp to please her ear; I could 
not weave a garland of wild flowers for her 
brow; I could not tread a light lavolta to 
her eye; but I could hunt the wild 
wolf to his lair, and lay his yet warm and 
panting heart at her feet; I could and did 
rush into the wave and anatch her fragile 
form from what seemed an inevitable death. 
I would have devoted all that I possessed— 
h and , and life itself—to win a 
smile from her, and she spurned me, she 
hatad me, she despised me !” 

Beating his forehead with his clenched 
hand, aad pacing hurriedly backwards and 
forwards, while the big drops poured down 
his temples, he uttered these incoherent 
words. The horror and dismay which his 
attempted violence had, at first, excited in 
the bosoms of all present, now gave way 
to a general feeling of sympathy, in which 
even Annette appeared to participate. 

* Clement,” she said, “1 ever knew you 
to ke bold and daring as the lion, and, I 
had hoped, as generous and noble-hearted 
too. He, it is said, will not prey upon a 
defenceless maiden, but will exert his 

esistlesa strength in her defence.” 

“Sweet Annette!” said Amiot in a be- 
ageching tone, and apparently somewhat 
soothed by the mildness and gentleness 
with which she spoke; “ say but the word, 

yon reverend man unite us in those 
bonds-—” 

“™ Never, never!” interrupted Annette. 
“ My heart is Robert Dudley’s, and with 
be this hand be united in those 


% 
at a Jo bolts, good heavens!” 


fae re'tite ae - hair, and 
pacing OE A apel with frantic 
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h away Ht Be are not trust my 
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er. Time and 
tade, and consideration, may sway .you 
from your armel determination; your <ap- 
tivity shall be a gentle one, and happien, 
far happier, than the freedom of him who 
dooms yon to it.” x 

“ But less, far lees happy,” said Annette, 
“than that in which my father sleepa. 
Thanks, thanke, ye pitying heavens!”.¢he 
added, falling on her knees, ‘ that he has 
not lived to see thia day.” 

“Name not thy father, girl,” said Amiet 
sternly. 

‘t Does his name appal thee ?” exclaimed 
Annette. ‘Well it may! Ha! now I 
do remember that when he last parted 
from me, he said that his coffin might 
prove more serviceable to his daughter 
than his life. Surely he meant that his 
memory, when dead, would be more re- 
vered by thee than his presence while 
living. Then, by my dead father's ashes, 
Clement Amiot, I do conjure thea, 
spare his daughter. Suffer me to depart 
and join my affianced husband, and, in 
requital of thy kindness, possesg thyself, if 
thou wilt, of whatsoever in this island 
poor Annette Dalbret can call her own.” 

‘* Thyself, thyself, Annette, is all that J 
would possess,” said Amiot. ‘Take her 
away from me—let not my eyes at present 
any longer encounter hers. See that she 
be committed into safe but kind and gentle 
keeping.” 

Shut up in a lonely chamber, in the 
fortress of Sark, Annette spent a week in 
utter solitude, which was unbroken, ex> 
cept by the occasional presence of a French 
soldier, who placed her meals before hex. 
Amiot hoped thus to tame down het obda- 
rate spirit, and that the prospect of # 
testoration to liberty and society would 
induce her to favour his addresses. Her 
spirit, however, only grew stronger .and 
prouder from the efforta that were made.to. 
subdue it, and the replies which she seat 
toa sey notes addressed to her by ber 
persecutor, breathed only the most an- 
conquerable firmness and determingtion . 
“The memory of my father—my plighted: 
troth to my affianced bridegroomr-rery 
ore for the base ra _. spizia, 
which wats upon a fatherless apd. 
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tea pclae ten treater sonia 


troth—-than mitigate that scorn, 

‘she farther addresses of Clement 
Ariot needless.” 
Snot were the brief but emphatic terms 
Ofthe last answer which she condsescended 
w return to Amiot's letters. The Frenoh- 
man’s resentment was exasperated to a 
degrée that bordered upon madness. He 
swore by all the saints in the calendar to 
lnive her hand, or her heart’s blood, and 
sent & péremptory message to her, bidding 
her meet him in the chapel of the fortress, 
on the ensuing day, at the hour of noon, 
when the priest would be ready to unite 
het to him in the holy bonds of matri- 


mony. 

The chapel of the fortress of Sark, 
ttiérefore, on the following day, presented 
@ scene very similar to that which we 
have already described. The same bride, 
the same priest, and, for the most part, the 
asixie spectators were there, but the men who 
composed the garrison, and who were also 
present, wora the uniform of the French 
mistead of the English monarch, and in the 
countenance of the bridegroom, instead of 
the frank, open, and joyous features of Sir 
Robert Dudley, were traced the fierce, 
gloomy glance, the lowering brow, the 
quivering lip, and the pallid complexion 
which denoted the mingled auxiety, ma- 
Hgnity, fear, and conscious guilt, by which 
the bosom of Clement Amiot was agitated. 

Annette stood at the right hand of the 
priest, as on the former occasion, but, in- 
stead of having her features closely 
shrouded as they were then, she had 
thrown back her veil, amd exhibited to the 
gaue of the assembled multitude a face, 
pale indeed and sorrowful, but still sur- 
pateingly beautiful, and her features wore 
an éxpression of insulted dignity and un- 
shuken resolution. Amiot held out his 
hed towards her, in the hope that she 
would take it into her own; but she stood 
silent and immovesable as a statue, and 
thew did his unclasyped hand seek his 
ewerd, which he half drew from his seab- 
bed, whils he gnashed his teeth, 
vidluntly om the ground, and darted on 
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contumaciously resist my kind intentions 
in Ker favour. The tenet at Clement 
Armilot, however, can nurse as 
well as affection, and within one Half héur, 
aniess Annette Dalbret consents to 

his bride, she shall taste the bitterness 
the vengeance which she has provoked. 
Here,” he added, fixing the point of his 
sword on the ground, and resting on its 
hilt, “will I for that period await her 
determination.” i 

A solemn silence succeeded this address. 
The spectators gazed anxiously, somotimes 
on the features of Amiot and sometimes on 
those of Annette, but in neither could they 
discover any relaxation of the unyieldin 
determination which was expressed in . 
Annette's bosom heaved, it is tras, more 
and more as the minutes wore away, but 
she betrayed not the slightest Indication of 
an intention to yield to the wishes of her 
persecutor. Before, however, the time 
limited by Amiot had half expired, a sol- 
dier approached him, and informed him 
that there was a Flemish vessel in the 
harbour, some of the passengers in which 
craved permission to land on the island. 

‘‘ Who and what are they, fellow, and 
wherefore would they land?” asked Amiot 
anerily. t 

“They are English soldiers, sir,” an- 
swered the soldier, “who bring the dead 
body of the Sieur Dalbret from Calais, 
whose last wish was, that his bones might 
be interred by those of his wife in the 
chapel of the fortress of Sark.” 

“ Away with thee, fellow!” said Amiot, 
“it cannot be. No English soldier must 
land here while I am governor of the 
island.” 

“My father’s coffin!” exclaimed Annette. 
‘And wouldet thon, ingrate, spurn his bones 
from his native shore, in w they only 
crave a place of sepulture ?” 

“They have agreed,” said the soldier. 
“that, before they are permitted to 
with the coffin, they will submit to the 
strictest search for the purpose of sscer- 


taining that no weapons are concealed 
their persons. They have aut a 4 






Axadetts a, co of fire. present of ohe hundred marks in monsy, 
rT 1 Yoverend father," sald| and of goods now in their to the vals * 
Asdint; sidvesting trembling priest, | of two hundred riarks more, if their 

“ ghah  vaditden, on Whom I wish fo beitow omy be buried fn the spot in rege ¥ 
the thark of fevour and estos | his beeetty he rogue Se 
thaws be'niy power to bonfer, scald thal! might and if twenty oF taly ellie 


1th ; 
coltwedes may fellow his rémains to the 
gmve.” é 


ia them vequnit, A ‘paid 
Annette, “so ‘ean tite it ee slight 


met sy athoagh nial shikai 


cupied by-ambition and love (if the furious 
psa a he entertained for Annette 

that name), had still room in it 
for-mvarice. The stern rigidity of his fea- 
tures relaxed when mention was made of 
the three hundred marks. 

"One hundred marks in money, sayest 
theu, Eustace ov 
me Even ao, sir,” artis the pep 

ucing a bag, “w am authorize 
to place in your hands, and, farther, to 
conduct so many persons as you shall ap- 
paint tothe vessel for the purpose of taking 
possesion of the goods.” 

“My garrison consists but of twenty men, 
Eustace, of whom four must proceed to the 
vessel to secure the treasure: and twenty 

shmen are to land. Nevertheless, 

inks that sixteen well-armed French- 
men will bea match for twenty men who 
will have nothing but their clenched hands 
to oppose fo our sabres and pistols. Let 
them land, Eustace, and do thou with three 
comrades proceed to the vessel. Be sure, 
however, that the rogues have not so much 
ase knife about them, and that the goods 
- @te of the full value which they assign to 
them. We will hold the mourners as 
hestages until your safe return.” 

Eustace, with three other soldiers, having 
lef> the chapel, Amiot flashed another of 
those:glamoces, which sometimes lighted up 
his stern, repulsive features to an almost 
demoniacal expression, upon Annette. 
“Prepare,” he said, “to share your father’s 
ooffin, unless, after the solemnization of 
these faneral rites, you join your hand with 


“£ am prepared,” she said, lifting up her 
eye to: heaven. “Holy Virgin, pray for 
nw { father predicted that by his 
coffin. bs released from my sorrows. 
He meant thatthey and I shonld alike be 

to-rapose.” 

the mourners entered 

mgt er 
' upon their sho 

follawed They wore 

cogs Sake cioalinvaabioh inetesily attracted 

Jeadous:ganend: Amict. 


A. MARBIAGE, BY THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


ee ee hops 
“ My knavas, AF negix 
gent in the execution of their duty. Those 
cloaks may hide something more than the 
forms of these lachrymose mourners henesth 


A very stzict search wes then immediately 
made upon the persons of the Englishmen, 
but not even a knife could ba found upon 
them. 

“All is safe,” said Amiot; “ they may 
proceed; but stand, soldieraof King Henry, 
to your arms,” 

The Englishmen then descended with 
their mournful burthen to the vault whieh 
held the ashes of a long line of ancestors of 
the Dalbret family. Annette would have 
joined them, but Amiot, in a stern, harsh 
tone, commanded her to remain by his side. 
She sank, hewever, on her knees, joined 
her hands in the attitude of prayer, and 
mentally supplicated Heaven for the repose 
of her father’s soul. 

“Tiave they despatched their work so 
quickly?” said Amiot, as, after an unusnally 
short interval, he heard the monrners re- 
ascending the steps which Jed them into 
the body of the chapel. ‘Well, well, 
soldiers make brief work of these mum- 
meries. Ha! by St. Dennis,” he added, 
“ betrayed, betrayed !” 

These last words were uttered, as, having 
divested themselves of their cloaks, with 
pistols stuck in their belts, and drawn 
swords in their hands, the twenty English- 
men showed themselves at the-entrance of 
the vault, and rushed upon Amiot. 

The Frenchman etood upon his guard 
manfully, cut a passage through his assail- 
ants, and made his way to the other end of 
the chapel, where his own comrades had 
stood panic-stricken for a moment, but im- 
mediately afterwards joined him in 
endeavouring to beat back their enemias. 
Although the Englishmen mustered only 
four more than their opponents, yet that 
was 8 fearful disproportion where the num- 
bers on both sides were 6o small, added to 
the sudden.and unex nature of their 
attack, which gave them an overw 
advantage. Two Frenchmen were 
ta en almost at the monaems (that 
rcsiaekioc elly bas alg Geant, wad oe 
ocatri: ray 
boldy,om; the defensive, ants thateab fromm: 
fhe sword.jof the Buglish:Jenier pisrond: 


, PORSY OF; THE: PASSIONS. 
himn to the heart, and he fell lifeless to the 
cried the survivi 

g down their anee 
“ Soldiers of England, the citadel is yours!” 


“ Ouarter] quarter !” 
Frenekmen, throwin 


“And a richer prize,” said the English 


leader, walking up to Annette, whe had 


already recognised in her preserver the fea- 


tures of Sir Robert Dudley; “a richer 


prize than the citadel is mine—the hand 
and heart of Annette Dalbret.” 


Annette, overwhelmed with surprise and 


joy, leaned her face upon her lover's 
bosom, while tears, but not of bitterness, 
coursed each other down her cheek, and 
her beating heart throbbed audibly. 

“Thy father's coffin has saved thee, 
Annette,” aaid Dudley—" it contained not 
the lifeless relics of the brave old soldier, 
but these good swords which have rescued 
thee from the power of the tyrant. Wilt 
thou he mine, sweet Annette ?” 

“ Thine—thine for ever !” she exclaimed, 
grasping bis hand. , 

The lovers approached the altar, the 
priest pronounced the marriage rites, and 
the nuptials at Sark, after having been 


subjected to so fearful an interruption as 


that which has been narrated in these 
pages, were at length happily solemnized. 


PRIZE QUOTATIONS. 
REMORSE. 


[Te great object of us all ought to be to 


take such lessons from the examples of others, 


aé will tend to insure the largest amount of 


what every one shouldgconsider to be the 
true end of his or her bene: epee 
No person, therefore, who watches the opera- 
tions of,the passions will allow them to act 
beyond that prudent control which restrains 
from the aed gadis of Crime, the De- 
stroyer of happiness. He or she will 
endeaveur to re them; and the best 
way to do this is to call into action those 
other a which are quite opposite in 
their: kind, in order to counterbalance the 
affect of those that have been permitted “ to 
ran riot” in the activity of evil. There are 
some, however, and have been many, who allow 
themselves to procead too far in the paths of 
vice to be able to restrain themselves until it is 
too late, whén they are overtaken by remorse, 
witieh, while oo. =< of the age 
vieleutyeud. 0 passions. 
ray: De-dapesibad as a.sudden 


awakening of: the cenaciques, to iia) Doe 
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st 


perception of the evil committed. Shak- 
apeare makes Richard Ij. say-— 

My consclence hath a thonsand, pevara] Fongoe 
And ever brings in a several 

And ovary tale on condemna me for « ae 
A passion which operates so powerfully as 
this was not likely to escape the poets, con- 
sequently they have illustrated it in almoat 
every shape, from its first “small begin~ 
nings” down to its most appalling depths 
of sublimity, We have, therefore, chosen 
“Remorse” for our next subject. Whilst 
viewing the operations of the passions, how- 
ever, as we see them painted with all the de- 
scriptive colouring of the imaginative meant 
we inust guard ourselves against the 

and illiberal opinion that mankind are worse 
than they really are. We have all our fail- 
ings, all some virtues, and are all, more or 
less, swayed by our passions. Some have 
them weaker a others in one sense, and 
some stronger in another; yet we think it wall 
be found, in the aggregate, that by far the 
greater proportion of our lives is 

either in the performance of good offices 
to others or in the doing, for our own 
Mecsareag little acts which may spring 
rom the feeling of self-love natural to us 
all, but which, in reality, are so trifling and 
inoffensive as to be unworthy of the serious 
consideration of a rational creature. As a 
recipe for general happiness, then, we beg to 
offer the following brief but excellent advice 
of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus :—‘ When 
you would make yourself cheerful and easy,” 
says he, “consider the virtues of your several 
acquaintances; the industry and diligence of 
one, the modesty of another, the generosity 
or liberality of a third, and im other persons 
some other virtue; for there is nothing se 
delightful as the resemblances of the virtues, 
appearing in the conduct of yout contempo- 
raries as frequently as possible.”] 


POESY OF THE PASSIONS.. 
AMBITION. 


Methinke we should have an ambition, if not to 
aivance ourselves in another world, at least to 
preserve our post in it, and outshine our inferiors 
in virtue hera, that they may not be put above 1s 
in @ state phe ch is MS — the distinction for 
eternity.—Spectaior, No, 21 

If we lock abroad upan the muititnde of - 
mankind, and endeavour to trace out the pritie 
ciples of action in every individasl, it will, f 
think, seem highly probable that ambition rams 
pase selerath me a Saas oF is oo ie 

pro to the ° m, : 
more or lees antnebted by tt. —/bid, ocd 4, 
As when two strid with aurbitious pride, .. 
Fight ged the inte of the rich-feaced 7 ) 
Their horned fronts, so Herce on eitiier i 
meet, titetwith the aerror. ef, a 





But one worse watibition, I confess, 
That makes meion my beast friends overpass 
‘Sce Parntic Sipirer, born 1554, died 1586 — 


[Sonnets 
Tell neeh of bigh 
‘That rule affairs of state, 
Their purpose is ambilion, 
Their practice only hate, 
And ff they once reply, 
Then give them all the lie 


Joauta SYLVESTER, be died 1618 — 


condition, 


Souls Errand 


Thou would’ st be great, 
Act not without ambition , but without 
The flinéss should attend it What thou would’st 


highly 
ane would'st thou hollly; would’st not play 


Tae, 
And yot would?’st wrongly win 
Wriunw StixsPzare born 1564, died 1616 — 
Macbeth, Act 1, Scene 5 
"Thriftleas ambition, that will ravin up 
Thine own hfe s means 
Ioid, Act 2, Scene 4 


Cromwell, I charge thee, fing away ambition, 
By that sin fell the angela ow cal man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t? 
Henry VITI , Act 3, Scene 2 
But ’tis acommon proof 
That lowliness is young Ambition’s ladder, 
Wheieto the climber upward turns his face, 
Hut when he once attains the upmost round, 
fle then unto the ladder tarns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend So Cesar may 
Jukus Carsar, Act 2, Scene } 
The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Cesar was ambitious , 
Ef it were so, it was a grievous fault 
And grievously has Cesar answered it 


When nat the poor have cried, Cmsar hath 


wep 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honourable man 


‘ Ibid, Act 8, Scene 2 
er still I fall; supreme 
i Such joy pend finds 
Jounx Mixtoy, born 1608, died 1674 — 
[Paradise Lost, Book IV., Une 91 









Liege 
a 





Qh, ¥ thee how I hate thy beam 
That been y sementranee pork what stato 
fells how # once, above thy sph 
pride, and } Ambition threw me down, 
eaven’s Mma 
tad Ibid, Book IV, tine 87 
Has a crew, Wiiom Hike ambition joins 
Mizo, or undar bhn to fyrannize. 
y ibid, Book Xi 
De dat thy own shade 
(Shy head upon some Aowery pillow laid, 


POESY OF THE PASSIONS 


Kind Nature's housewifery) conerpplate, ae 
His 
The world to ae a you'll fad +4 
and greapé the-wind 
Wri Hismeron, born 1605 died 1654.— 
[Epistle to a Kriend 


I never loved ambitionsly to climb, 

Or thrust my hand too far into the fire 

‘lo be in heaven {s sure a blesedd thing, 

But, Atlas-lihe, to prop heaven on one’s back, 
Cannot but be more } than delight. 

Such is the state of men, in honour placed, 

They are gold veasels made for servile uses , 

High trees, that keep the tempest from lov 


honses, 
But cannot shield the tempest from themsebres 


Tuomas Nasn, born 1564, died 1600 = 
{Summer's Last Will and Testament 


Thy pores Ambition Pride and Scorn, 
Force Rapine, and thv babe last-born, 
Smooth Treachery, call hither 
Bur Joxson, born 1574, died 1637 ~ 
[The Golden Age Restored A Masque 


Pride and ambition here 
Only in far fetch’d métaphors appear 
Here nought but winds can hurtful murmur 
scatter, 
And nought but echo flatter 
ABEAHAM COWLEY, born 1618, died 1667 — 
(The Wish 
When bound in double chains, poor Belgia lay 
To foreign arms andsdinward strife a prey, 
Whilst one gond man buoy d up the sinking state 
And Virtue labour d against Fate 
When F ortune basely with Ambition join'd, 
And all was conquer’d but the patriot s mind 
MatrHew Prior, born 1664, died 1721 — 
(Ode 3% smitation of Herace 


Fired with the thoughts which these ideas raise, 

And great ambition of my country’s praise, 

The English muee should like thé Mantuan rise, 

Scornful of earth and clouds, should reach the 
skies 


Epistle to Boileau on the Vactory of Blenhewn 


If parts allured thee, think how Bacon shined, 

rhe wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind ; 

Or, ravish d with the whistling of a name, 

See Cromwell s damned to everlasting fathe' 

If all united thy ambition call, 

From ancient story learn to scorn them all 
ALEXANDER Popz, born 1688, died 1744 — 

{Essay on Afan, Book 4, tine 251 


Ambition sighed, she found it vain to trust 
The faithless column and the crumbling bust 
Hees gorse whose shadow stretch’d from shan 
0 BnoTse, 
Their ruigs perish’d and their place no more. 
Eputle to Addteon 
So drives self-lova, through just and throug 


ust, 
To one man's pow’r, ambition, luere, lust. 


To try the deepa 
Of dark » With our 
The that ied. us pate 
the soul this powerful hope, 


This tnitalte ambition of new life, 
And endiess joys, stil rising, over ‘new. 
Janus THompon, Dorn 1700, died 1748. 
[Poem io the Memory of Mr. Congreve. 
No, Freedom, nos I will not tell 
How Rome, bedore thy face, 
With heaviest sound, a giant statue fell, 
Pash’d by a wild and artless race 
From off its wide, ambitious base, 
When Time his northern sona of spoil awoke. 


Wirviam Corus, born 1720, died 1756.— 
* [Ode to Liberty. 


Let not Ambition mock their usefal toil, 
Theic homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 
THoMas Gray, born 1716, died 1771.— 
[Elegy written in a Country Churchyard, 


Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 
Then whtirl the wretch from lugh, 
To bitter acorn a sacrifice, 
And grinning infamy. 


Ode on a distant prospect of Eton. 


Yes, brother, curse with me that baleful hour ' 
When first Ambition struck at regal power, 
And, thus polluting honour in its source, 
Gave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 
OLIVRE GOLDSMITH, born 1728, died 1774 — 
{ The Traveller. 


But, Leicester (or I much am wrong), 
It is not beauty lares thy vows; 
Rather, Ambition’s gilded crown 
Makes thee forget thy humble spouse. 


Wiiiam Joxivs Micke, born 1784, died 1788.— 
[Cumnor Hati, 


And through the rolls of memory appeals 
To ancient honour, or, in act serene 
Yet watchful, raises the majestic sword 
Of public power, from dark Ambitlon’s reach, 
To guard the sacred volume of the laws. 
Mark AXKENgipe, born 1721, died 1770.— 
{Pwasures of Imagination. 


Then grieve not thou, to whom the indulgent 


muse 
Voudcheafes a portion of celestial fire, 

Nor blame the impartial Fates, if they refuse 
The imperial banquet and the rich attire. 
Know thine own worth, and reverence the lyre. 

Wilt thou débase the heart which God refined ? 
No; let thy Heaven-taught soul to Heaven 

To fatioy. freedom harm esigned 

’ ony f ea; 

Asmbition's grovelling crew for ever left behind. 

Jauus Brarri, bern 1785, died 1803.— 
[The Minstre?. 


Like them, abandoned to Ambition’s sway, 
I sought for glory in the paths of guile; 
And fawned and smiled to plunder and been, 


Myself betrayed end plundered all the 


: Ibid. 
Wen tna Ge manenr yarae ‘ { 
Cys Y : 


Of tamry late ood elterng ems 


Jonum Soort, born 1780, died 1783.— 
{On the Drum. 


My sheep I neglected, I broke my sheep-hook, 
And ail the gay haunts of my youth I forsook; 
No more for Aminta freah farlands I wove, 
For ambition, I said, would soon care me of love. 
Sm Guperr Excrot, died 1777. 
(Ballad of Aminia. 


King thongh he he, 
And King in England too; he may be weak, 
And vain enough to be ambitious still. 


Wiis Cowrsr, born 1731, dled 1800. 
[ Liberty. 


Praise enough 
To fill the ambition of a private man, 
That Chatham’s language was his mother: e, 
And Wolfe’s great name, compatriot with aan ry 


This folio of four pages, happy work ! 


What is it but a map of busy Hfe, 
Its fluctuations, and its vast concerns ? 
Here runs the mountainous and craggy ridge 
That tempts Ambition. 
The Task. 


Thus speaks the page that ts Ambition’s rasa, 
The monarch’s pride, his glory, his disgrace; 

The headlong course that maddening heroes run, 
How soon triumphant, and how seon undone. 


GrorRGE Czasse, born 1754, died 1883.— 
[The Library. 
I marked Ambition in his war array 
I heard the mailed monarch’s troublous ery. 
Ah! wherefore does the northern conqneror 


stay ? 
Groans n ot her chariot on its onward way ? 
SaMvEL TayLor CoLegiper, born 1772, died 1834. 
[{ Ode to Departing Year. 

Tis not impatient Joy which thus disturie 
In that young breast the healthful spring of life 
Joy and ambition have forsaken him, 
His sou! is sick with hope. 

Rosert Sovraxy, born 1774, died 1843.— 

[ Roderick, the Last of the Gotha, Canto 2. 


Till from Ambition’s feveriah dreams, the touch 
Of Death awoke him. 
Ibid, Canto 16. 


I blame myself, and ne'er shall cease to blame, 
tips my insane eae ae 

brother to Q, 
tae high-bnilt hopes that crushed her by theér 


Tuomas CaMPsEnt, born 1777, f id sig he 


Would’st thou bear again love's trouble, 
Friendship’s death-dissevered ties, 

Toil to grasp ot miss the 
Of Ambition's prize. ‘ 
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fpraess 
Gronar Gonves{Lin Braov), bern 1788, died 
fIOBe~Oideto, Fapelton Bonaparte. 
‘We bk fi to witbition? Ah! no, 
et eth away, 






thigy would pin hint below 
mall marrow cave, and, begirt with cold 


ainy, 
M€o.8he meanest of reptiles a peer, and a prey. 
feaperr KNowzes, born 1798, died 1817.— 
(fines written in the Churchyard, Rwhmond, 


{ Yorkshire. 
Great poet, ‘twas thy art 
To know thyself, and in thyself to be 
Whate’er Love, Hate, Ambition, Destiny, 
Or the firm, fatal purpose of a heart 
Can make a man. 


Hasmy Co.erinar, born 1796, died 1849 — 
[Sonnet on Shakspeare. 


elfish Ambition! Thou, 
uigar alike in all, whate'er their ends, 
Art but a yielding to our baser nature. 


Esexezer Exuioz, born 1781, died 1851 — 


[Great folks at Home. 
Sleep on, sleep on. Oh, manhood’s dreams 
Are all of earthly pain or pleasure, 
Of Glory’s tolls, Ambition’s schemes, 
Of cherished love, or hoarded treasure. 
Joun Mackworth Prarp — 
[Childhood and his Visitors. 


Oh! fret away the fabric walis of Fame, 

Ani grind down marble Cmsars with the dust; 
Make tombs inscriptronless—raze each high name, 
And waste old armours of renown and rust; 

Do all of this, and thy revenge is just. 
Make stich decays the tropiiies of thy prime, 
And check Ambition's overweening lust, 
That dares oxtermtnating war with time; 
"But we are gulttless of that lofty crime 
Tuomas Hoop, born 1798, died 1848 — 
[ Plea of the Midsummer Fairres. 


France had its eagle, but his wings, though lofty 
Were ovr at aie biti 
86 Ambition’s flight, and dipped 
in Munder's gore; bls r 
Rome hed ite Cesar, great and brave, but stain 
was on his wreath, ; 
He dived the heartiess conqueror, and died the 
ssirant's death. 


: Enza Coox. 
soarmigphecnejrraditidieinbotnitlidnaine ine poi ania apna’ 


‘Ghings Worth Rnotwiny. 


Exouteeet Hrg-wasa—Three or fi 
alum disscivel in half a pint of wales 
to the ayes 

Ham W 
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__, THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


Caenr pdr prcewetigie elastance, Pa 
Make it 7 thick. This may be uned 
china or g For large things, a piece of calico 
atuck at the back will be strong and secure, even 
when washed. * 

A Goop Fusurzcre Potwut.—-To one pint of 
Unseed oul, by a gentle heat, meit together two 
ounces Of yellow resin, eighteen ounces of bees- 
wax, and two ounees of -borgge-root. 

CEMENT Yor Fasrannia Kxsye Hawpirs. — 
Black resin, four pounds, beeswax, one pound, 
Melt, and then add one pound of tingly-powdered 
and dried brickdust. 

To Curan CarPets,—Having well beaten and 
brushed, scour with ox-gall and soap, and warm 
water. 

To stor HAIR FROM FALLING OFF. AND INCREASE 
Its GROWTH.—Comb the hair with a fine tooth 
comb, then rub the reots well (before going to 
bed) with a smali sponge ales in equal quan- 
tities of rum and rosewater. Next morning, take 
pure, cold-drawn castor oll on the tip of the 
finger, and rub the reots well, then brush-carefully 
tor a few minutes, Do this once or twice a week, 
whenever the hair begins to fall. 

CEMENT FoR AQquaRIUMS..-Take two ounces of 
red lead, two ounces of litharge, a quarter of a 
pound of white lead, and enough of whiting and 
boiled ofl to render the whole into a stiff putty. 
It will require a deal of working up. To putiton 
a flat stone and beat it with a large hammer is 
the best plan. Before app” ing it to the crevices, 
first paint them with a little gold size, and when 
that is dry fill up with the putty. 


Cookery, Pickling, wad Preserbing. 


Surewssuny Caxkes.— Take a qnarter of a 
pound of butter, well worked, mix it with a pound 
of brown sugar, one egg well beaten, and as much 
flour as it will take toamake it stiff. Roll it, then 
cut it with a tin mould, and bake the cakes in a 
slow oven. 

GINGERBREAD.—One pound of flonr, one pound 
of treacle, » quarter of a pound of sugar, @ quarter 
of a pound of butter, and half an ounce of ginger. 
Mix them well, drop gn well-buttered tins, and 
bake in a quick oven. 

JuMBLES.—Take a quarter of a pound of flour, 
& quarter of a pound of powdcred loaf. , two 
ounces of butter, rubbed in the fiour, eunces 
of currants, two eggs, and a small quantity of 
brandy. Drop them on tins. 

Kiok Buxs.—Take a quarter of a pound of loaf- 
sugar, aud beat well with two eggs; then add a 
quarter of a pound of ground rice, and flavour 
with any esaence preferred. Bake in drop tins. 

Very woz TART.—Boil apple us you would for 
poffs; and boil also an equal quantity of pumpkin, 
and maah them welltogether, Adda few cnurranta, 
and sugar atid nutmeg to taste. Bake with a 
Hght crust top and bottom. The pnmpkin mast 
be strained as dry as possibl 

Orane® BawwaLadz.—One pound of oranges, 
half s pound of lemons, three quarts of weter. 
Boll slowly for two hotrs. pire taking out 
the seeds. wee each roms of hair Lae arth 

-#ugar and ene pin 
as boiled. matting the 
pon the 
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Toes Mant Wiles. To « gation of good [in the basin. "Tie a piess of ever 
Pig! #0 ds of loafangar, ons‘ounce af | the top, and pet the motild fnte: of 
bruised gisger, one ee Sevilis orange, and half | boiling’ water, to reach about half-way ap theses 
&lemon Just as the beor begins to work, take | of the mouid. ‘Boll sbont an hour an@-aquarter. 
‘the quantity you want for wine, then add the | Serve with wine sauce. 
eugar, acc, ‘and jet it stand about two daysto| ALmewo Biscurrs.--One pound of flour, « 
work. Let i remain in the cask about nine | quarter of a pound of Valencia almonds, Hanthed 
months before itis drawn off. and ch four aiid a little pounded sugar. 

Anoraen Way.—If sweet wort is used in the | Mix well, and put on ‘tins in small rognds. Baka 


‘of beer, it must be made In the same way, 

ut, after the sugar, &c, is added, it must be 

dolled half aff hour, and afterwards worked with 

some yeast. Put in a crust of bread, the same as 
for other wine 

Oranck Wive-To ten gallons of water put 


twenty-seven ds of loaf-sugar and the whites 
of elx eggs, well beaten Mix them weil together, 
and ‘boil'‘thém three quarters of an hour, taking 


off the scum. Peel then seventy good-sized 
Seville orar gea, and put the peels into a tub; pour 
the liquor hot upon them, and cover it elosely 
When tt is almost cold, squeeze the oranges, and 
put one gallon of the juice, free from seeds, into 
thehquor Set it working witha toast and about 
ten spoonfuls of good yeast When it has stood 
four or five days, scum Off the yeast, take out the 
peels, and put in two quarts of the best brandy 
Barrel it up, giving it vent until it has done fer- 
men When it has stood a year you may 
bottle if off; but it will be fit to drink ont of the 
cask in about six mon 
Porato Pupprng.—Take half a pound of bread 
crumbs, halfa pound of potatoes, boiled; half a 
ound of suet, chopped fine; two eggs, well beaten 
with milk, and boil four hours 
LEMON PRESERVE ror CHEESECAKES.—Quarter 
of a pound of butter, one pound of loaf-sugar, 
powdered ; six eggs, leaving out two whites; the 
rind of two lemons, and the juice of three Put 
all into a brass pan, and let them simmer til] they 
thicken like honey, at the same time keep strain- 
ing them. Put into smalljars, and keep ins cool 


Castix Puppive —Take the weight of two eggs 
in the shell of butter, loaf-sugar, and flour Set 
the butter before the fire till half melted, then 
beat it tili it is like cream; beat the eggs, yolks 
and whites, ten minutes; enix them gently with 
the butter, then with the sugar, then add the flour 
Bake this quantity in five or six cups To be 
turned oyt and served with a good sauce. Two 
bres sized eggs, or three small ones, will be suf- 

ent 

RatTaFiA Pupping —Pat a pint of good milk 
into 2 sancepan with the yellow rind of a lemon 
pared thin, a httle cinnamon, and about two 
ounces of sugar. Place this by the side of the 
fire to siinmer very gently for about a quarter of 
an her, In the meantime, put imto a basin the 
eramb df two y Freneh rolls, sliced thin, 
seme pieces of Savoy cake, or four sponge calres, 
a quarter of a pound of ratafias, and « quarter of 
% of almond cates, and pour the boiling 

over, taking ont the peel and spice. Cover 
close with 4 plate until neatly cold and the cakes 
are well soaked; then break fiveeggs into a basin, 
whisie them up well, and beat them wéll in with 
shemrg, anders grasel autnen Beiter canes 
1 8 nu . Batters 

mould well all over on the in 

dried che 


bomeesi.vor eltron-necl. sad O8 it with the mixtars 


d i 
aad garnish it | grausity 


in a quick oven till brown. 

For Cunrme Beer.—To ten pounds of sliver 
aide round of beef, one large ta of 
pounded saltpetre, two ditto Pap, yl dre ditto 
common salt. Firat kilo your with salt 
for part of a day, and wipe it 6ff; eub and tarn 
every day for a fortnight; pat in an earthen pan 
with cover, with as much dripping on the top.ns 

u Hike, to keep it moist. No water. Bakethreo 

ours in a moderate oven; leave it in the pan ¢fil 
cold, then take off all the fat, and save the gravy 
you find in the bottom. 

GINGERRREAD.—One pound of treadle and half 
a pound of dripping or butter. Put in a basin fo 
the oven until quite melted. Then add half an 
ounce of best ground ginger, and stir in as much 
flour as possible en quite thick, mix one 
large teaspoonful of carbonate of seda with 2 
tablespoonfnul of warm water, and stir it into the 
cake briskly. Turn it into a buttered pan, and 
put it into a slow oven without delay. One hour 
and a half should do it. Try it with a knife. 

Ancnovy Powprr.—-A nice relish for breakfasf. 
Take off the hcads and tails of any quantity of 
anchovies: pound the fish in a mortar with some 
Cayenne, rub them through @ sieve, and make 
them into a paste with dried flour; roll it info 
thin cakes and dry them in an oven, then 
them to a fine powder and put into a bo It 
is then fit for use. Sprinkle on toast or bread 
and butter. 

Oranae Pupprna.—Take four fine orange, 
which soak in boiling water ten minutes, grate 
off the outside rind, which divide imto two 
portions. Mix one portion with two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and half an ounce of pounded foaf- 
sugar; rub in two ounces of dripping or butter. 
Make a thin batter, with two of 
milk, the yolks of two eggs and white of one. 
Cut your fruit in slices (having first freed it from 
the inner white peel), strew with the remaining 
portion of grated peel and ‘white powdered sugar, 
alternately a layer of each Two onnees of sugar 
are generally sufficient Pour the batter orer, and 
bake in a moderate oven from twenty minutes to 
half an hour. 

Oranas Tant.— Proceed the seme as above 
with the frait, mixing half m the four intended 
for the pastry, half on sugar, and shorten with 
dripping or butter—about two ounces of either. 
Lay the MAit in the dish, the same as for the 
padding, strewing dver sach layer the orange 
grating and sugar. When full, pour on a glass 
of brandy. Cover with the pastry rolled 
and bake in a brisk oven. 

Giugeasaeap Losn—One pound of dour, one 
pound of treacle, aquarter of a pound of bustar, 
one egg, one dunce of ginger, some candied pax 
a few seeds growsd, and & teaspoons, 
Bake in a slow oven. Mix the teens 
: the butter and treacle to baveniik 
warm; put the soda in last. Letts 
hour to ‘Tiae. 
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“TE ona, 2 PLAIH boeT OF RIDOUIT.--liWp OUces 
of fine 


of butter to three quarters of a 
four, oa into ate with skimmed milk. 
7 Dn te @8 possible. Cut them abont the size 


prick, and bake them. 

Fea gat (RICH).—Pound well six ounces 
of rich Cheshire cheese, not decayed; add one 
omnes and a half of fresh butter, ® teuspoontil of of 
white powdered sugar, some pose ounded mace, to 
taste, and « large wineglassia) of any strong 
white wine. Mix 2 all together, then press down 
$n smal] deep pots, or one etn Pot pot, taking ont 
for nse a little ata time. It keep good a long 


time. 

IrauiaN Cugmse.—Squeese the juice of one 
Jemon in a of a pint of raisin wine; pare 
the peel of the lemon very thin (take out the peel 
before Dp put it into the mould); a quarter of a 

of pounded loaf augar. Let it stand some 

ge etrain it into a pint of thick cream; 

whip whip BN uit quite thick; pat a piece of thin muslin 

mould, then pour in the cheese, and let 

it stand all night. Tan it out just before sent to 
table. The mould mast have holes in it. 

PR ache der Jeuiy vor Invarips —Rice, sago, 

pon pag barley, each one ounce; one ounce of 
can o root, simmered in two quarts of 
water till red to onequart. Strain, and when 
cold it hg prodnce a jelly Dissolve some in 
warm milk well skimmed, and take thiee or four 
bec aday. Half a teacupful of jelly to one of 


Dz. ves Swart BoTrer¥iLK —Take 
the aod ag from the cow In a large wide-mouthed 
bottle. In ten minutes begin shaking it till flakes 
of butter about and the milk looks thin and 
blue; strain it through asieve, and drink as often 
as the Fp topo bear. This must form the 
she patiant's diet, eating with it roasted 
appt pe fruit. Keep in a cool place, and 
mat Rot taste in the least sour when taken 
ot wasnt Bucurrs.—Three- poree ure ore 
& quarter of a poune of lo smn: 8 
Hh 


ofa lemon grated, half 
pe et leaving eaviag out Soe ht the whine 


A aed tek take them pee a Sik ow oven. 
Brecorrs.—Ejght ounces of flour, four 
pingee of Wutter, four Bac of aifted sugar, half 
ol en sec gs y powdered. the 
gnc ediad egg, and roll them out quite thin, 
; i ie Sha with awineglass. Bake them ina 


f Gronex Brscurrs.— Half. sch igen 
a lot cee, oe eer 
an 
ioutes, cn add maa the toe reggs together twenty | af 
ont x flour, haif 
vane of a estre the buat L hae 
the Mix ‘ail well 


cogsther wih © Sirk, pat t iton tin la a 
S dere ing cnederent OF veils 


oven. They will keep {| ladies 


ge ny ig ral Aare of frult, ditto of 


loaf sugar, the juieo and rind of two lemons, the | chaste 
xind chopped fine, one ennce of sweet almonds, 






ar, the 

of cream, 
them out 
you think 
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THE FASHIONS an PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 


and half am ounce of biiter almonds. Let the 
be pounded and atand all night in the trait 
Boll one hour, 

Frurr Sryxvr.—Put six ounces of cream of 
tartar ant sien! oe sah on ring os three 
quarts of spring w o put pounds 
of red currants without bruising (or Hog, Atatigg 
Let it stand for three days, and then strain off 
the liquid, and to each pint of juice Sate one pound 
and a half of lump sugar, pounded. Let it stand 
till the sugar be quite dissolved, then bottle it. 
m pages the syrup for r jelly, put akout a gill of it 

int of stock of calf’s feet, or a suitable 
ty of gelatine. Boll it a minute or two, 
had nd then it into a mould. 

Pie’s Feet JELLY.—Bou the feet, ears, and 
hocks in a little water until the bones will come 
out. Add a small serra of salt, pepper, mace, 
and cloves whilst boiling. When the bones and 
gristle are all taken out, put it into a mould and 
press it. 

To Picxze aA Hau.—Two ounces of ealtpetre, 
half a pound of sugar, one pound of salt. To be 
rubbed every day. Let it lle a month. 

RaiwseD Pork Pres.—One quartern of flour, 
one pint of water, to three quarters of a pound of 
lard for the crust. To four pounds of meat add 
two sage leaves, one ounce of pepper, one ounce 
and a half of salt, and a little nutmeg. Melt the 
lard and pour it on the ‘flour whilst hot. Stir it 
as you would a pudding, till all the flour is well 
mixed When cool enough to handle, work it tall 
it is quite punble, then raise it into pies. This 
quantity will make four nice-sized pies. 

GINGERBE£AD.—Two pounds of flour, one pound 
of raw sugar, one pound of golden syrup, three 
quarters of a pga of butter, one quarter of a 
pound of candied peel, and one ounce of ground 
ginger. Warm the treacle, butter, and sugar 
together. 

BirGatTeing Dompriimas. — Half a pound ef 
flour, half a pound of beef suet, half a pound et 
raisins and currants mixed, a quarter of a pound 
of treacle or sugar, a teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda, a little salt, and as much milk as witt Imhke 
it into a very soft dough. Boil three hours a 


buttered oe 
wus—ne gallon of old eno pours 
ong 


To Cure 
pounds of sugary, one pound of ba: d 
of common salt, and one ounce of 

The above is sufficient for twenty ponngs of meat. 
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Tae season has been 
at ibe of — pee red eaves Free re 
the emen join their  yact 


erowd tha pler. The great metro- 
eS cece tor 2 = comparatively deserted, 
at bted that, wherever oer ladies 
will also go the show and pomp of life. 
act, is porsivied hyperbole to say that the 
ty Al a yy work's great 
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Seine lay Gate, 
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THE FASHIONABLE AUTUMN DREOS. 


138 THE WORK-TABLE. 


I 3 STO ee enn ann aRmReentee amma a TT TENT UNnnTEETIT en aneannenemnenanmtmessinenemnmmammenmemne! 
eo the verdant shores that air of life, ae Some of these are extremely elegant. White 
. ation without which nel first wa muslin will, without doubt, continue to ba worn 
oe the city of the dead—tho second da desert or a | as long aa the weather will permit, and be.re- 
sumed next year with even more general favour. 
Let us, then, art at Brg to the eomeertion At present it looks remarkably ladyhke when 
of that aan yan of costume is devi- | relieved by the hlack silk mantilla, now 80 
papi A distil ued t by taste and elegance, com- seneray adopted. A new variety of jacket has 
h @ description of the ion — appeared, making a pretty change in the 
sarees for illustration in our ng | promenade equipment. This is of white cashmere, 
engraving. This dress is made in ligh era being | having a shawl-border trimming carried all 
th one of a darker colour. It has] round and a bishop’s sleeve gathered into a wrist- 

three akirts of the light silk, each of whidh has a | band of the same shawl-bordering. 


flounce of the dark, set on with a beading. The fy 
sleeves are of the light silk, being.tanaed with 


body dele of the dark ta match the skirt. The THE WORK-TABLE. 
has three rows of the samestaimming, only 
s are narrower, each exdiitig;: withiat Eprrep sy Mapremowztie Rocrs. 
ieee a smal! steel ornament tt tumoenire.—the TEA-URN STAND 
walatband, also of the dark caltem;biitug, fc ened, : 
with the French oval clasp ittecaeeteelt a {, Titm,teastable recalls to mind many pleasant 


not yet spoken of the coloue o@titiaditoeey ‘Tee lresra-spent under bright and cheering influences, 


two which will appear on , during.) visors, the: unrestrained freedom of social and 
pon snd, gentod: rk peibeatiz sqreen: | Jomestic iife hawassumed so agreeable an aspect 
may of ere should ba trommad Oe 8 iS dest thak many new links have been added to the 
ade of its own colour, wwe are not AMONG | galienyckadof friendship. In winter, when the 
the number of those whnncensider econaamy baw d we 
outer world is cold and drear, how striking is the 
neath their notice, monm cepecially wheait casa: 
be made reconcilable with the existing, mode, | contrast between itand the joyous home made 
sh may nee fig ed phowcach gains —s sp ready to receive the expectant guest !-——the blazing 
as done its duty, am ‘ 8 laid | fre and the bolling urn expressing in their own 
aside, should be takem for: tha: trimming of @ | ia. enage an saaiuae to the aa welcome 
new one. For instance, mangemanve silks have ; 
been worn this summey, and.we have sean the Tha dinner-table is a stately conven tionalism, 
fashion we are now gining.jnia pale shade as soft | presided over by Dignity and Ceremony; but the 
as lilacs havings mauve for all its trim. | testable is under quite a different form of.govern- 
moings. A hhagersiii. me also be made useful in | meant, and Cordiality and Freedom & 
ry same Wap, Bina dimen: ftsclf be purchased of | powers. It is no wonder, Sy apg fgna 
ad arker soma seansendiave intimated above. We | especially, it should retaidn ite. infigenne, an 
merely naiy taatasiecnppeenian, truating,that it will | should hame: beeemse. a. daly, nasiinel fava 
prove nes@ebiaunanp ones: Te. de ieann: ta: this. domasito institution, w. 
Ap am, til senaniiit nqnaens leeds. thadiats give sour VFork-tatle iNustrations, 
feather, jiak nase spalemeoti ti a dumign fits aa Stand, worked on canvass in 
relic ountap no \, maintain itex prevemizience- of beads and Berlin wool. There is a durability 
vat not. whallg ta the-exclusion:| joined to richness.in this work, which renders it 
a thakonnet. Fantho promexads, straw bonnets, | particularly suitable for this purpose, amp when 
withia.cunaiacof'the same mataria}l, are most in ; the ground is filled in with an ingpals:. colterdshe 
ia. “Fe Jinpnlelife gr ag aie et beads being uninjured by.agg seaside tal masiaiene) 
tedwet;; ome-ol ty ian oven dt mate sould 


heat | the work s lating 
a bat | happens t-be awe asl bear Onr itius- 
gives-one.quamarcftite complete, 


pe thcinip inated: mostiameas r tha withi2 pr of a;seoond quarter, a neitich 
dnakde  mUCRD, - a pte. Yo the | the aria may be easily completed. The size of' 
péppitie catikes up on the right side. The | the canvass may be one size coarser than the 
bine parent: Donnet i¢ atill worn, bordered with | squares of the engraving, but net more, as it 
trimmoedvith a black lace leppet | would increase the size et the i too muah. 










mate wild fawers. As a medium | The centre.of the design’ is to be imithy an 

os meen Dies aN AU ton eh. Diplo = outline of ope usw ei homals ‘flleade uh Att peldied erly: 
i . re eee vF re 2 acai Sena wee badge faite 
t ' ‘FRR Poe The 

’ TS ieee wee and cit- 

ROL gl ines or 

1 wemkto great advantage 

SN en ah ett, . the needlework is 





be * bun with So mown mek te pive thnaqiares x the canvass, $0 that the sob 
during the warm, supny hours of the day, These | should be perfectly covered, and they should be 
mualin dresses aro now manufactur ‘with an | sewn on with a strong cotton. No. 16 of Messrs 
upper skirt, covered with a design.which riees in | Walter Evans and Co.'s crochet ootton ts the 
Mie aot Seas toma cecal et and | best which can be selected for this purpose, as it 
with « acarf having « borer to match all round, | gives firmness and strength fo the work. 
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LOVE OR HATE. 


LOVE OR HATE. 
IN SIX PARTS. 


I —HOPE BORN, 


Hail, love, first love' thou word that sums aJJ 
bliss 
The sparkling creain of all time’s blessedness 


POLLOK. 
For nought but love can answer Jove, 
And render bliss secure 
THOMSON 
Evrnina had come. Soft, gorgeous 
clouds, piled up on the western horizon, 
flooded the little town of Burnley, its oak 


woods and green pasture-lands, with gold 
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and crimson. The great, round sun hung 
low, like a ball of liquid fire, gleaming 
among them, and his slanting beams pene- 
trated every nook and corner of the old 
wood with as clear a light as that of noon- 
day, oene upon the gurgling trout- 
streams, and lingering lovingly upon a 
large, silvery pool which day upon the 
skirts of the trees, half hidden.in their 
embrace, and only open on one site to 
admit a view of the velvet meadows and 
broad river which occupied the valley. 

Upon the greensward beside this pool, 

on the evening of whéch we write, sat, or 
rather reclined, a young girl. Her black 
hat was thrown upon the grass beside her, 
80 was an open book, on which, however, 
she did not even glance, her dark, dreamy 
eyes being fixed upon the rippling water at 
her.feet, while with her little, white hands 
she listlessly plucked the flowers within 
reach and threw them into it, unconscious 
of what she did; for her thoughts seemed 
far away, and not, perliaps, over pleasantly 
occupied, since two large tears trembled on 
the downcast eyelids. 
» ohe was young, apparently not more 
than twenty, but not beautiful, or even 
pretty, eave for the glossy raven hair and 
orbs of dark hazel, which, althongh now 
still and sorrowful, seemed full of latent 
fan and sparkle. But for these exceptious, 
you might almost have called her plain. 

Her dress was simple. A delicate muslin 
robe and light silk scarf, which, now un- 
fastened, hung over her arm, displayed her 
slight figure to advantage, as, with a quiver- 
ing sigh, she changed her position, and, 
sitting upright, raised her hat, as if prepar 
ing to return 8. 

Meanwhile, unseen by her, a young man 
stood upon the edge of the wood, under its 
overhanging shadow. He had set forth, 
some hours previoualy, from avhstant village 
to explore a woodland path, and now, having 
followed its windings for miles, it had at 
last brought him to Burnley Hull, and the 
silvery pool beside which the lady of our 
story sat. 

With gentlemanly instinct, EdgarStacn- 
ton (for so he was called) shrank from in- 
truding himself upon the privacy of the 

oung girl before him, and so, believing 
fer about to depart, lingered awhile 
among the trees, until suddenly she turned 
her face, and he caught a full view of her 
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features; then, with an exclamation of 
surprise and pleasure, he sprang eagerly 
from his covert, saying, in a low voice— 

“‘ Frances—Miss Beaumont !” 

The hearer started and trembled, a rich, 
rosy hue overspreading her previously pale 
countenance, a8, looking quickly up, she 
beheld the intruder advancing from the 
shadow, and lifting the cap which but im- 
perfectly concealed his brown, clustering 
eurls. 

“Qh, is it you, Mr. Staunton?” she 
said, in a calm tone, far tvo cold and 
steady under the circumstances, even had 
he been but a slight acquaintance, instead 
of, as he fondly hoped, more than a friend. 
Hurt and chilled, therefore, the young 
man drew back, and answered in a manner 
almost as passdonless as her owwn— 

“Yes. I lost my way in the wood, and 
seeing, when l emerged from it, some ono 
here (I knew net, of course, whom), came 
to ingnire the shortest road baek to 
Ayton.” 

‘‘Ayrton,” she repeated, and her heart 
fluttered and sank, although her veice did 
not. ** You have not been to Burnley, then ?” 

‘““No. Ihave been staying with an old 
friend, near Ayrton, duriag the past week, 
and only left him this afternoon for a long 
walk in the woods, where, as I said, I have 
cleverly managed to lose my way.” 

Frances said nothing, but began to pull 
the petals from a bunch of wild flowers 
which she held in her hand, and Edgar 
continued— 

“‘T had hoped to pay a visit to Burnley ; 
I hear it is a ver pretty place; but I fear 
I shall not be ablerto do so. My friend is 
very aged, and requires co mugh of my 
time; and I shall be ebliged to return in a 
few days.” 

* So soon,” w the girl below her 
breath; but Staunten did not catch the 
words, and, surprised and perplexed by her 
silence, was turning away, when she con- 
tinued, suddenly— 

“You asked the way to Ayrton, did 
youn not? Forgive me. I had almost for- 
gotten. But I can quickly remedy my 
fault. Cross those fields till you come to 
the high road—that leads to the place you 
wish to reach, and is the nearest way. 
But, if you are not tired, you would find 
the path by the river pleasanter—it is 
shady and cool.” 
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a ae ene 
“ Thank you—good evening,” and, lift- | In these times, in which we epeak and 


ing his cap, Edgar bowed, and walked 
slowly away. 

In a moment, every trace of haughty 
coldness passed from the girl’s face and 
manner, and, starting up, she exclaimed 
hurriedly— 

*‘ You seem tired, and have been ill, I 
believe, Mr. Staunton. You cannot walk 
back to Ayrton without resting. It is six 
or eight miles.” 

A lightning flash of inexpressible joy lit 
up the young man’s countenance, as at 
these words he turned round, and, with 
rapid strides, stood by her side again. 

“T am not ill, or even tired, now,” he said, 
and the emphasis on the last word brought 
the red flush to his companion’s cheek and 
brow. Jt was not an observation, how- 
ever, that required either answer or com- 
ment—at least, not one that Frances could 
make—so she offered none, but Edgar did 
not think now that her silence proceeded 
from coldness or displeasure, and, therefore, 
he was well content to stand by her and 
say nothing. 

But Frances, with womanly tact, felt 
that this silence was dangerous, so, with a 
great effort, she started an indifferent topic 
of conversation, observing quietly — 

“ My sister was well, I hope, when you 
saw her last. She writes in very good 
spirits, describing a gay pic-nic which took 
place at Hoo, last week, I think, at which 
several of the Hertfordshire grandees were 
present ; the new members as well ; in fact, 
by her account, it must have been an un- 
usually brilliant affuir® I suppose you were 
there ?” 

‘No; not among the grandees, the 
aristocrats. Most kind as Mrs. Marsh has 
ever been to me, she is too wise, too con- 
siderate, to introduce me into the society 
of those who would look down upon the 
poor clerk with contempt.” 

“Nay, Mr. Staunton, you are unfair 
to the world, unjust to my sister," said 
Frances eagerly. ‘‘I do not, I will not 
believe that people are so prejudiced in 
favour of mere position as you seem to 
think.” 

The young man smiled gravely. 

“You have not known it, you have not 
Jjelt it as Ihave done. You speak of the 
world as it should be, 13 it will be, perchance, 
some day, years hence, but not as it is now. 


live, worldly position is the firat thing men 
seck or think of; moral and intellectual 
worth, if joined to it, are sometimes appre- 
ciated and admired, but, without it, they 
are but as pebbles on the road, unheeded 
and unsought by the great ones on earth. 
A roué lord, ruined body and soul by 
contact with and practice of almost every 
vice under the sun, with the little mind he 
might once have possessed, narrowed, al- 
most annihilated by the prejudices of his 
class and himself, would, in the present 
state of society, be more courted, more 
honoured, more respected than the honest 
plebeian who has obeyed the laws of Gop 
and man, and worked bravely in his culling, 
whatever it may be. Yes, he may possess 
a mind educated and refined by thought, an 
intellect expanded and purified, so that in 
all, save name, he is a gentleman in the 
hig! est, best sense of the word, and yet, 
with all these advantages, he is, in the eyes 
of the world, but a low-born, presumptuous 
intruder. Oh! it is a false, a monstrous 
state of things.” 

Frances shuddered at the picture. 

“Tt is, indeed; but I never thought of it 
before, though, surely, yon speak rather 
from books and hearsay than from that 
you have seen and know. You can know 
nothing of the contempt and indifference 
you describe.” 

‘Until the last twelve months, I have 
never mingled with any class except that 
in which 1 was born, and to which I pro- 
perly belong,” answered Mr. Staunton 
vaguely. 

“Ah! you evade my question. Still, I 
cannot believe that any one, however 
daring or insolent, could treat you as a 
plebeian or intruder.” 

The emphasis was again unconsciously 
placed, but Frances felt directly that she 
had gone further than was wise, and she 
blushed painfully. 

Edgar, however, seemed not to observe 
it, but, gazing fixedly upon the pool, on 
which the grey shadows had already begun 
to lengthen, said— 

“Twelve months since, I knew all this 
of which I have spoken, but I did not feel 
it. Now the case is altered. I became 
acquainted with your sister—she was kind, 
unprejudiced, and generous—too kind, per- 
haps, for my future peace. Still, come 
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what may, I have by her means been 
happy. Lot that memory suffice ;” and 


the speaker drew his hand across his brow, 
and paused @ moment, then continued— 
“Yes, I have been happy, and to her, 
under Gop, that bliss was owing. I should 
be, I hope I am, grateful. To return, 
however, to my subject, and answer your 
question, Mrs. Marsh, with sympathizing 
goodness, believing, perhaps, that I could 
appreciate the honour, introduced me to 
many intellectual and high-minded women 
of her own rank, in whose society I first 
learned all that woman can do for man: 
how she can aid his struggles after virtue, 
draw forth and refine his intellect, purify 
and elevate his moral perceptions. This, 
and much more, constant intercourse with 
your sister's circle taught me, and I re- 
spected them, and prized their friendship, 
and was happy, for I did not love them. 
But this was not to last. You came. I 
saw you day by day; and, before long, 
vour presence became sunshine, life to me. 

hen you were by, I saw no one else — 
when you were absent, all was blank and 
void—I had only memory to live upon. 
Well, this went on for some weeks, and I 
first woke from the dream of bliss by 
which every faculty of my soul had been 
engrossed, to find its angel vanished, and 
my brief glimpse of Heaven and happiness 
shattered and destroyed. You had left the 
neighbourhood, and I—I knew too well 
our difference of position, your father's 
pride, my own unworthiness, to build a 
hope for the future; so, when the power 
to think returned, 1 resolved to bury my 
love and my despair in silence—to die, and 
make nosign. And I would have done so, 
but for this sudden meeting. Your kind- 
ness, that voice I never thought to hear 
again, have unmanned me, broken down all 
my resolutions; and now, spurn me, de- 
spise mo as you will, I must speak out. 
Frances Beaumont, I love you—your pre- 
sence is life to me—and to obey your 
slightest word, the meat and drink of my 
soul. Your very anger is more precious 
than the smiles and the love of the whole 
world—to die at your feet the greatest 
happiness earth could offer me. Do not 
abhor. do not scorn, but say you sym- 
pathize for, if not with, me. Forgive, do 
not hate me. You tremble, you turn away. 
Is it anger—is it contempt? See, I love 
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you—I only live for you. Tell me to lay 
down that life, and I will gladly do it. 
Propose some task, like hers of old, who 
cast her glove into the arena, and watch if 
I shrink. Give me something whereby to 
prove my words, and the truth, the inten- 
sity of my love.” 

“Tt is not necessary,” answered a low, 
soft voice. He turned full upon her. A 
glorious, half-formed hope shone in his blue 
eyes; but her head was bent down, and he 
could not see the crimson cheek and quiver- 
ing features, but he saw that her trembling 
fingers had dropped the flowers, and, as he 
knelt down to raise them, he said gently — 

“My impetuosity has frightened you. 
Forgive me—forget it.” 

Still kneeling, he gave back the flowers, 
and she, apparently half unconscious of 
what she did, separated one from the rest, 
and returned it to him. 

Edgar Jooked up. In his present position 
there could be no concealment. He had a 
periect view of the bowed face. What was 
it he saw there that made him spr'ng to 
his feet and cast his arm around Frances, 
exclaiming in tones of passionate entreaty— 

‘Speak to me, I implore you, if only 
one word !” 

The young girl pointed to the flower 
she had given him (a wild furget-me-not), 
and hid her blushing face upon his shoulder. 

For a moment they stood thus—e mo- 
ment of such deep, full happiness as mor- 
tals seldom enjoy on earth—then Edgar 
started, and said — 

“It is a dream! it cannot be reality! 
Speak to me, deare®. Are you indeed my 
Frances—my own Frances?’ 

“Yes, yours—yours for ever, if you 
will have me.” r 

“Have you! my life, my own, my be- 
loved!” and Edgar held her closer and 
closer to his heart, as if he had but to 
loosen his clasp, and see her change into a 
mist or a phantom. 

But, with gentle resolution, Frances 
soon disengaged herself from her lover's 
embrace, and they sat down, side by side, on 
the green bank, her hand still 1) ing in hie. 

“‘And do you really love me,” she said 
by-and-byve, with a happy smile, “then ? 
—but oh, Edgar !” and she started violently, 
and a sudden cloud of fear passed over the 
fair, loving fuce, “my father! I had for- 
gotten him.” 
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“He will forgive us, dearest; do not 
fear. You are the child of his old age— 
his youngest, his dearest.” 

“True; but you do not know him. 
He would sooner see me in my grave 
than——” 

“ The wife of a poor man—a parvens / 
Say the words; do not shrink from them, 
for they are true. But, Fanny, I shall not 
be always poor. I will work, will fight 
and wrestle with Fortune, and I shall 
succeed. Let me but have the assurance 
of your love to strengthen me, and I can 
bear and dare all.” 

“You have that assurance.” 

“Nay! that is not enough. My happi- 
ness is too new yet to realize. I want 
confirmation. Say, ‘ Edgar, I love you,’ 
and then, perhaps, I shall believe it is 
true.” 

For a moment the girl thought earnestly, 
then, taking her !over’s hand in hers, she 
said steadily— 

“Edgar, from the first week I knew 
you, I loved you. J love you now, and I 
feel that, so long as I live, I shall continue 
to love you.” 

The utterance of these few sentences 
was a terrible effort to the speaker; but 
she was fully repaid by the bright smile 
and earnest words of her companion. 

“Thank you, bless you, dearest!’ he 
said tenderly. ‘ Heaven only knows from 
what agonies of fear and doubt this gene- 
rous candour has preserved me. Now, 
however circumstances may alter, or sux- 
gest the contrary, I sgall always trust and 
believe in you. Perfect love casteth out 
fear.” 

An@ so the two young lovers sat on, 
sketching out a bright future, in which 
she was to love and he was to labour, until 
the sun sank beneath the horizon, and the 
heavy summer dew began to fall; then 
they rose slowly, and Edgar said— 

‘“‘T suppose you must go now, dearest, 
or your father will be uneasy. You will 
not fail me on Wednesday? I cannot bear 
your absence longer.” 

“Y will come—if I live I will come. 
You do not doubt me ?” 

“Oh, no, no. And you will not speak 
of this to the Major before then; as, by 
that time, we may be able to think of 
some plan by which to mitigate his dis- 
pleasure ?” 
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‘‘As you wish; but it seems hard to 
keep this secret from one’s father. I, who 
have never deceived him in my life.” 

“You have a tender conscience, be- 
loved,” said Edgar fondly; “but in this 
case, delay affords our only hope, Your 
father may refuse in a week's time, with 
fresh, and perhaps feasible, plans to offer-— 
now, we know that he would.” 

Frances felt that this was true, yet her 
heart rebelled against the concealment. 
The feeling endured, however, only for a 
moment; then this new passion, which 
absorbed her whole being, resumed its 
sway, and she forgot father, home, every- 
thing but him who walked by her side. 

It took them a long time to cross those 
three fields; but at last they could linger 
no longer, for they had reached the gate 
into the road, and the lady said— 

‘¢We must part now, or my father will 
become alarmed at my unusual absence. 
That is your way—this is mine. Good- 
bye!” 

“Good-bye! Do not be late on Wed- 
nesday. Every hour will seem a day, 
every day a month, till we meet again.” 

These were his last words, and they 
rang in Frances Beaumont's ears as she 
turned down the narrow footpath leading 
to the town, and remained there for many 
a day after. 

“My dear Fan, how late you are,” said 
Major Beaumont, as she opened the glass 
door. 

He was standing in the hall, hanging 
up his hat, and turned towards his daughter 
as she entered, stooping to kiss her cheek. 

“AmI? Iam very sorry, papa. I did 
not think it was so late;” and, sliding from 
her father’s embrace, she ran upstairs, 
where she hoped to remain, but the old 
soldier cried out— 

‘Never mind now, only come down 
again quickly; I want to hear your new 
songs.” 

So Frances hastened to take off her 
scarf and bonnet, and comply with the 
Major's wishes. 

The pleasant drawing-room looked hand- 
somer and more home like than ever, as 
she entered, and her father smiled even 
more affectionately upon her; yet, in spite 
of all, there was a weight upon her heart. 

Notwithstanding the happiness of the 
last hours, she certainly did not feel at 
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ease or happy now. Perhaps it was the 

he of Edgar's solitary walk along 
the dreary Ayrton read, or, more likely 
still, the consciousness: that, for the first 
time in her life, she was not acting openly, 
henestly towards her dear and only parent ; 
but whatever, whichever it was, it imparted 
a langnor to her tons and manner which 
her father could not fail to remark, 

“Good-night, my darling,” he said, fondly 
kissing her, as, after singng the songs he 
wished to hear, and pouring out his coffee, 
she rese to retire. ‘‘ You are fatigued, to- 
night--bored with your prosy old father.” 

ears started to the young girl’s eyes 

**No, no—do not say so—do not think 
so,” she cried earnestly ; ‘ you do not bore 
me; I love you far too much for that to 
be possible.” 

‘‘Love, love! Ah! that is all you young 
things think about. One day, I suppose, 
you will find some one else to love instead 
of your poor old pater, and what will be- 
come of me then, I wonder?” 

“ Whoever else I love, I shall never for- 
get you, dear, dearest papa.” 

‘Ah! well, child, I suppose it is al 
right. You will choose well and wisely— 
some good, sensible man, I doubt not.” 
His daughter's heart beat wildly. Should 
she confess all now? He seemed so kind, 
so unprejudiced. He certainly would not 
object to Edgar, who was so very sensible, 
and good, and clever. But, ere she could 
summon courage to speak, her father con- 
tinued—‘ Yes, he must be good, of course 

family, good connexions. I don't 
care about his being rich—ten thousand a 
year would do, if everything else was satis- 
factory. You see I am not ambitious.” 

Ten thousand pounds! Edgar had not 
ten thousand farthings. Frances actually 
trembled at the thought of what would be 
her father’s anger when he learned the state 
of her affections, and that her lover, her 
beloved, had neither money, family, nor con- 
nexions. 

So the young girl crept to bed on that 
memorable night, to dream that her father 
had cursed, and that Edgar had deserted 
her. But the morning brought fresh hope 
and trust. 

And thus, alternating between wild hap- 
piness, and trembling fear, and self-reproach, 
the time sped on until the all-important 
Wednesday arrived. 
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THE MOTHERS 
OF GREAT MEN. 


Oh! only Ho whose word at first 

Bade woman into being burst, 

The master effort of His mind, 

The last and loveliest of her kind, 

He only knows the thousand tles 

That weave a mother’s sympathies ; 

The mystery of that mighty bond, 

Soft as ’tis strong, and firm as fond, 

That blends joys, sorrows, hopes, and fears, 

To link her with the child she bears. 

In vain the feebler sense of man 

That feelings’ breadth and depth would scan ; 

It spreads beyond, it soars above 

The instincts of his ruder love. 
HaNKINSO®. 


PROBABLY no feeling is more prevalent 
than that innocent desire to behold, or to 
become acquainted with, those men and 
women whose works and names are fami- 
liar to us as household gods. In reality, 
the result of such acquaintanceship may not 
be satisfactory, but, nevertheless, this in- 
satiable curiosity still remains unsatisfied, 
and fresh information concerning living or 
dead celebrities is ever welcome. Surely 
it is this trait of our nature that renders 
biographies the most delightful of all read- 
ing, and will—notwithstanding our theory 
that great men have generally great mothers 
(by which term we mean women evidently 
and absolutely superior to most other 
women)—at least, make these duguerreo- 
types of the early days of our illustrious 
countrymen acceptable to our readers. 


An old man and a young boy are sailing 
round the beautiful coasts of that first gem 
of the ocean and isle of the sea—to wit, 
Ireland. The sailor fishes, while the lad 
lies on deck copying, with a charred stick, 
the passing scenes. The fisher is vexed, 
and fails not, day by day, to call his son 
idle, a young dog, and an obstinate. The 
eyes of the mother alone discern beauty in 
the rough sketches, and, at last, the child 
is dismissed with this bitter taunt, addressed 
to the more appreciative mother—“‘ It is 
you who have ruined him; as you brew 
you may bake. Keep him at home and 
make ascholar of him, he is fit for nothing 
else.” So to school he went, and the idle 
boy ultimately proved that clever and in- 
dustrious painter, James Barry. 


Most of our readers, we are sure, must 
know Pollok’s ‘‘ Course of Time ;” perhaps 
the most wonderful poem ever written, 
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when we consider the age of the writer 
and the short time he was composing it. 
Some 40,000 copies of that.work, too, were 
sold within the first fifteen years of its 
appearance—no mean success that for a 
long theological poem in blank verse. 
Speaking on one occasion of the theological 
doctrines in that poem, Pollok said, “It is 
my mother’s divinity; the divinity that 
she taught me when a boy. I may have 
amplified it from what I learned after. 
wards, but, in writing the poem, I always 
found that hers formed the groundwork— 
the point from which I set out.” 


The parentage of Robert Bloomfield, 
author of the ‘ Farmer’s Boy,” was ex- 
ceedingly humble; his father was a 
tailor, and died when Robert, who was the 
youngest of six children, was only one 
year old. The widowed mother kept a 
school, and from her the poet received his 
first instructions; indeed, with the excep- 
tion of a few months spent in improving 
his handwriting, under the care of a teacher 
at Ixworth, young Bloomtield appears to 
have received no other education than that 
which his mother could supply. In after 
years, finding him too delicate for agri- 
cultural labour, she bronght him herself to 
London (no mean journey in those days), 
and placed him with his brother George, 
whom she charged, as valuing a mother’s 
blessing, to watch over him, and set good 
examples for him, and never forget that he 
had lost his futher. 

Bloomfield’s letter to the publisher with 
the MS. of the “ Farmg’s Boy,” which is 
at once modest and manly, shows how 
deep and true was his affection for his 
mother.° “ Sir,—A total stranger, very low 
and very obscure, ventures to address you. 
In my sedentary employment, as a journey- 
man shoemaker, I have amused and exer- 
cised my mind, I hope innocently, in put- 
ting the little events of my boyage into 
metre, intending it as a present to an aged 
mother, now living on the spot, to whom the 
church, the mad girl, the farm-house, and 
all the local circumstances of the piece are 
well-known.” We very greatly regret to 
add ‘that these negotiations for publishing 
failed, and that Bloomfield was obliged to 
send the poem in MS. to his mother. 


A very different man—Rear-Admiral 
Sic Tomes Parry-~was also trained uuder 
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the watchful eye and jedicious care of an 
affectionate and pious mother, to whom he 
in has turn was devotedly attached, and 
whose Christian inflnence he well knew 
how to iate. He used to say to his 
sisters, ‘If we are not what we ought to 
be, itis not for-went of our dear mother's 
prayers, for we are the childyex of prayer 
—of never-ceasing prayer.” So acutely did 
Mrs. Parry feet the absence of her son 
while pursuing his voyages for the N.W. 
passages, that at first there seemed great 
danger of her health giving way; while 
her son’s fondest wish, expressed both ix 
continual conversation and in repeated 
epistles, was, that on his return he might 
once more embrace this beloved parent, and: 
present to her his children born in a‘distant 
land. Alas, this pious expectation was’ 
doomed never to be realized; and some 
accident having detained his private letters, 
containing the intelligence of Mrs. Parry’s 
decease, this good man suffered most 
severely from seeing the announcement of 
her death in the columns of a Sydney 


paper ! 


It was the privilege of Leigh Richmond 
to have a most estimable mother—a woman 
endued with a superior understanding, 
whieh had been cultivated and improved 
by an excellent education and subsequent 
study. Her maiden name was Atherton, 
and her mind at a very early period ex- 
hibited a strong inclinatiom to study the 
best authors. At an age (1700) when 
female education was, with but few ex- 
ceptions, very feebly directed to the culti- 
vation of general and useful literature— 
when the romance and the cookery-book 
were too frequently esteemed the chief 
requisites of a lady's library, Miss Atherton 
was 2 constant student in almost every 
branch of such learning as. even im this 
more cultivated' age would be deemed 
advantageous and interesting to women. 

In addition to her natural talents and 
acquirements, she uniformly manifested @ 
deep sense of the importance of religiom. 
This excellent: woman, as might have 
been expected, anxiously instracted her: 
som, even ftour infamey, in the Holy Scrips- 
tures, and in the principles of red ; 
thus sowing the seeds of piety, w at 
8 fatuse period, and: under! 
of a providential nature, were destined to 
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sasha a rich and abundant harvest. 
iting to his mother on one of his birth- 
days, he says—‘ Often do I reflect with 
love and gratitude on your kindness and 
watchful care over me from infancy to the 
present moment. ‘Your qualities of head 
and heart cannot be forgotten any more 
than the name of parent.” Well might 
the village pastor reflect with gratitude 
upon that parent, to whom had been 
accorded the double honour of being 
mother to both body and soul; and, in 
her dying hour, to whom should the last 
message be sent, if not to this son of her 
love? . “Tell him,” were her dying words, 
“tell him that Iam going to happiness.” 
She lies under the solitary sycamore in 
Lancastér churchyard, and Leigh Rich- 
mond wrote, after her death, “A tribute 
of affectionate veneration for the memory 
of a deceased mother,” in a series of letters 
to his children. 


How is it that the death-bed of Robert 
Fergusson, the immediate predecessor and 
prototype of Robert Burns—the author of 
“ Leith Races,” ‘‘ Caller Oysters,” ‘‘ King’s 
Birthday in Edinburgh,” “ Braid Claith,” 
&c.—has never been painted ? 

Stricken with insanity in his twenty- 
fourth year, he was carried by his broken- 
hearted and widowed mother to the only 
asylum then standing in Scotland for such 
sufferers. Visiting him a short time before 
his dissolution, he was found in bed, by his 
mother and sister, comparatively peaceable. 
He requested his mother to gather the bed- 
clothes round him and sit on his feet, which 
he said were very cold. She did so, and his 
sister then took her seat by the bed-side. 
He then looked wistfully in the face of his 
mother, and said, “Mother, this is kind 
indeed.” Then, addressing his sister, he 
asked if they might not bring their seam 
and sew beside him. To this no answer 
was returned; an interval of silence was 
filled up by sobs and tears. ‘“ What ails 
you ?” inquired the dying poet. ‘ Where- 
fore sorrow for me, sirs? I want for nothing 
here; but it is cold—it is very cold. You 
know I told you it would come to this at 
last. Yes, I told you so. Ob, do not go 
yet, mother. I hope to be soon-—do not go 
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y : ; 
And eo the strong man sobbed himself 
to rest on the same breast upon which 
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he had Jain for shelter in earlier and hay- 
pier days. 


The mother of the celebrated surgeon, 
Sir Astley Cooper, was a woman of literary 
tastes, and authoress of several novels, one 
of which, entitled ‘“‘ Fanny Meadows,” ob- 
tained great popularity amongst the novel~ 
reading public of that day. 


The mother of the philanthropic Fellen- 
berg, whose exertions in the cause of use- 
ful education ought to be known in al? 
parts of the civilized world, was a grand. 
daughter of the great Dutch Admiral, Van 
Tromp, and was distinguished no less for 
her enlarged benevolence than for her sin- 
cere piety. With an unshrinking devoted- 
ness, she exerted herself to assist in the 
mental and moral cultivation of her son, 
especially so as to influence his character 
to virtue and usefulness. The impressions 
formed on the mind of Fellenberg by his 
excellent mother, led him, when only six- 
teen years of age, to reflect on the best 
means to be used for improving the de- 
graded condition of his Swiss countrymen.. 
This germ grew and prospered, and the 
magnificent agricultural college at Hoffwyl 
was the final result. 


We conclude with an extract from a 
letter written by Percival Lord, assistant- 
surgeon in the East India Company’s 
service—one of the most eminent of that 
gallant band who fell victims to the Aff- 
glanistan expedition. 

When on the eve of his embarkation he 
wrote (to his double farent, as he called his 
widowed mother) a farewell letter, pro- 
bably one of the finest specimens of ,manl 
sentiment and filial tenderness ever penned. 

“To ask for your remembrance and 
prayers,” he says, ‘‘is needless. I know I 
have both already; and you know I love 
you with the sincerest and truest affection 
a child can love a parent. Our confidence, 
then, is mutual, and requires no protesta- 
tions. One request I will make, which is, 
that you bear our separation as a Christian 
suffering under trials—as becomes the lo 
and fond -loved partner of the toils an 
labours of my dear father, whose patient en- 
durance of adversity should now be a li 
to our feet, to show us the path in which 
we should walk. Dear John (his brother, 
a clergyman) will enforce these things 
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better than I can, and will bring to your 
gid the consolations of reason and religion, 
with which our beloved father so often 
dried the tears of the afflicted, and eased 
the overburdened heart. But let me en- 
treat you, by the love you bear us, to 
moderate your feelings under this, which I 
hope will be but a temporary absence. Re- 
member that you are now our only joy 
and comfort, and that every toil we bear 
and labour we undergo will be brightened 
and sanctified to us all, if we can thereby 
add one comfort to your declining years, 
or pay the smallest portion of the debt of 
Jove and gratitude and affection, which we 
all owe you for the unceasing care which 
you have bestowed on us when children, 
and the undivided affection with which 
you now bestow on us your whole heart, 
with all its thoughts, and desires, and 
wishes.” 


Such confidences and such confessions 
are alike honourable to mother and son. 
‘Would to Heaven that the present genera- 
tion recognised, in the same ratio, their 
‘tremendous responsibilities as mothers! 
Think you that the empty-headed, feeble- 
bodied, self-willed, ignorant, tobacco-smok- 
ing, small-faced, and equally small-hearted 
boys who form the majority of Young 
England, could, by any possibility, have 
been blessed with such mothers as we have 
‘been describing? Is it likely that the 
mother of little Tom Tit ever once in her 
life took the young child by the hand and 
reasoned with him of things that are not 
seen and that are eternal—ever poured 
‘out her soul in prayer with or for him— 
ever explained the mysteries of Nature to 
him—ever stored his heart with sayings 
from Holy Writ, or formed his judgment, 
or raised his taste, or read from the rhyme 
of the poet, or helped in any one way to 
make the lad a perfect man, thoroughly 
furnished to all good works? Has even 
home been made attractive, and presented 
a counter-charm to the seductions of vice 
and pleasures of ein? We trow not. And, 
verily, the moral we draw is this—like 
mothers, like sons. And how can we 
be wrong? Doesn't like produce like, all 
the world over? Alas! when we see such 
.sens!—for, somewhere or other, we too 
well know that there must be, oh! such 
smothers! 
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The world has many cruel points, 

Whereby our bosoms have been tom, 

And there are dainty themes of grief 

In sadness to outlast the morn. 

True honour’s dearth, affection’s death, 

Negilectful pride, and cankering scorn, 

With all tha piteous tales, that tears 

Have watered since the world was born. 
TsomMas Hoop. 


THE mask falls! Suzanne is no longer 
the languid and exhausted wife, passing 
her life in smelling salts, on a sofa, in the 
soft light of a boudoir. She rises, as Pope 
Sixtus V. rose, when he threw away his 
crutches.* She is cured—she is strong and 
powerful—everything must now yield to 
her, for is she not the queen ? 

The castle is hers; Créveccenr's house 
and mansion—at least, she believes so, and 
thinks, too, that she has well earned them 
—and Thérése, helpless and defenceless, is 
also hers. 

The unfortunate child was not in a state 
to take notice of what took place around 
her. She had seen a priest sitting at the 
head of a corpse—she had seen men, 
habited in black, passing to and fro—she 


* This Pope Sixtus V., who had tended swine 
in his youth, went by the name of Cardinal 
Maltalto; before he was elected to the Papacy, 
acquired the former dignity by an assumed ap- 
pearance of extraordinary gentleness and hu- 
mility. After becoming a Cardinal, he continued 
more than ever to simulate an humble appearance, 
and put on the look of a man bending un ter the 
load of years. He walked with his head resting 
on one shoulder, leaning on a staff, and inces- 
santly coughing, as if about to expire. When, 
during the long combat for the tiara, it was inti- 
mated to him that the election might possibly fall 
on himself, he answered, with profound humility, 
that he was unworthy of snch an honour; that 
he had not abilities to undertake the government 
of the Church ; that his life could hardly Jast out 
the conclave; and that, if he were chosen, he 
should only be Pope in name, whilst all the 
authority would devolve upon others. This lure, 
with the prospect of a short Pontificate, during 
which the several parties might strengthen them- 
selves against a new election, took with the cardt. 
nals, crafty as that body is reckoned and Pak 
alto was elected on the 24th of April, 1585. 
Scarcely, however, had the tiara been placed on 
his head, than he threw away his staff, walked 
erect, and chanted the “Te Deum” with a votes 
so strong that the roof of the chapel re-echoed 
the sound. He sat on the Pontifical throne for 
thirty-five years, and governed with determina- 
tion and success. 
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had seen a heavy load carried forth—she 
remained insensible, like a statue of Grief. 
She knew not even how to weep. 

“That's enough !” said Susanne, passing 
by her; “your grief cannot be greater 
than mine, and you see I know how to re- 
strain it.” 

“And J.-I know the obedience I owe 
you, madame,” said Thérase, making an 
effort; ‘‘I will rule my conduct by yours. 
If you will not allow a daughter to mourn 
for her father, I will control my tears, as 
you hide yours. You have beat to com- 
mand, aay a I know my duty, and I 
will show you every submission.” 

We stall soon see,’ said Suzanne. “I 
shall judge by deeds, not by words.” 

Suzanne’s firat care was to send for her 
lawyer, and closet herself with him. 

Thérése endeavoured to overcome her 

isf——or, at least, not to allow herself to 

overwhelmed by it. She tried to lay 
out a line of conduct for herself—called to 
roind her father’s advice—and found a 
feeble consolation in thinking there re- 
mained a protector for her, on whom she 
eould rely—a friend in whom her father 
told her she could confide, as if it were 
himself—a brother who had given her his 
hand before going away. 

She trusted in God, and said to herself, 
in accomplishing all the duties which 
should devolve on her, in continuing her 
love and care for her forsaken sisters, she 
might still find repose, and nourish in 
secret her dear recollections: she deter- 
mined to be circumspect, prudent, and firm. 

“They are my father’s children,” said 
she to herself; «I will love them as 
cherished sisters, as all that remains to 
me of my much-loved parent. The love 
‘which I shall show towards them will, per- 
haps, disarm madame’s irritation, the reason 
of which I cannot understand.” 

Her time, which formerly she used to 
divirte between study, her father’s society, 
and household cares, she now entirely and 
wholly comseorated to the four little girts, 
who had been entirely left to the charge 


ak tal and beautiful 

i ifal young girl, 
dressed in mourning, was ways ae 
rounded by these little creatures, 
whose future was also very uncertain. 
She was as a young widow in the midst 
of her children. 
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She taught them to speak properly, to 
behave themselves nicely, to be amiable 
and good to one another; and these little 
ones, left so much to themselves, adored 
her, and did not know how to amuse them- 
selves without her. The little plants, the 
more they were cultivated by love, the less 
wild they became. 

‘Where is our father, then?” said the 
children ; “will he soon come back 
again ?” 

They knew nothing of life; Thérése was 
obliged to teach them what death was. 

“You come from Heaven,” said she to 
them; “and, if you are good and kind, if 
you love one another, you will return to 
Heaven, and there we shall all find our 
dear father, who has already gone there, 
and who is expecting us. But he is look- 
ing at you; his eyes are always looking 
towards his dear little girls, and he calls 
them by their names. If they listen well, 
they can still hear his voice; if they love 
one another, he will be happy; if they 
quarrel, he will weep.” 

One day, when they were quarrelling, 
the eldest said to another, looking at Thé- 
rése, and giving up the plaything which 
was the object of their grave discussion— 

“We will not quarrel any longer, but 
kiss one another, for there is our father 
going to wetp.” 

Thérése was very regular in praying 
with them, night and morning. Nothing 
is sweeter and more salutary in a family 
than this practice; some good is sure to 
come of it. The names of her father, her 
relations, and friduds, were never forgotten 
in this prayer; and the result of all this 
good teaching was a rapid change in the 
habits of these little children, whom good- 
ness and amiability had already made 
more pretty and engaging. 

She almost reproached herself for not 
having given them her whole life. She 
forgot the thousand attentions which she 
had paid her father, and the many 
frivolous occupations which her mother- 
in-law would employ her in to get rid of 
her; but now the widow was absorved in 
inventories, proceedings, estimates of stock, 
land, &c., in order to arrive at the amount 
of her personal fortune; and, for the first 
time, allowed Thérése to follow her own 
feelings as a devoted sister. 

Madame Crévecceur, provided with “The 
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Law for the Widow and Orphan,” sur- 
rounded by legal books, which she tried 
to understand, and in constant consulta- 
tion with attorneys and lawyers, had soon 
to undeceive herself. The lawyer had a 
great deal of trouble in making her under- 
stand that, after so much extravagance, 
the largest half of what remained of this 
fortune, once so flourishing, represented 
Thérése’s sole patrimony, and that she, 
with her four daughters, would only have 
the other half to divide amongst them- 
selves. 

Another feeling, as cruel as selfishness, 
was awakened in her when she found her- 
self in this new and unexpected position ; 
it was the affection of the wolf for her 
little ones. One of hcr daughters was ill 
—she was not the least anxious about it— 
and Thé:ése was watching at the head of 
the poor little thing, when Suzanne entered 
the childrens’ room. 

“Who intrusted you,” said she, ‘ you, 
Thérése, the stranger, with the care of my 
daughters ? and in what condition do you 
show me this one?” 

And taking her by the arm, she pushed 
her away from the bed. 

“ Have pity!” said Thérése in a low 
voice, “at least, spare me before these 
children, who still love me. Am I not 
their sister? And, besides, my father’s 
soul, which has scarcely quitted this house, 
might hear us. They are my little sisters, 
madame; why doubt my affection for 
them? Let me love them. I will do 
nothing but by your cals I entreat 
you to leave me to fultil my father’s in- 
tentions. I will be very obedient to you.” 

“Ts it also one of your father’s inten- 
tions,” said Suzanne contemptuously, ‘‘that 
has placed this portrait in your room, which 
was found there ?” 

And she showed her Maurice's miniature. 

“You are very forward, Thérése,” added 
she with a cruel significance. 

“Oh, madame!” said Thérése indig- 
nantly. 

She checked herself. She tried in vain 
to find an answer. She could not say 
anything about her father’s expressed 
wishes. 

“Go to your room,” said Suzanne coldly, 
“and wait my orders.” 

.Thérase went away, giving a last leok 
at her little sisters, who were crying and 
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wished to follow her, the sight of which 
affection increased still more the resent~- 
ment of the vindictive step-mother. 

The family lawyer was a M. Rénard, 
one of the mest honourable of men, a de- 
voted and tried friend, who had made vain 
efforts to stop Crévecoeur in that path which 
he saw would eventually lead to ruin. He 
was now Madame Crévecceur'’s most inti- 
mate adviser. He allowed her to speak, 
confess her plans, and even encouraged her 
in her ambition, as if he were desirous of 
knowing how far she would go. 

But was he a really sincere confidant of 
Madatme Crévecosur's intentions, or had he 
said to himself, that he would be better 
able to attend to the interests of the friend 
whom he had lost, by keeping his entrée 
in the house where he saw indications of 
designing enmity ? What makes us think 
80, is his well-known delicacy, which ought 
to have prevented him from being an ac- 
complice in wicked intentions. And be- 
sides all this, M. Rénard was also Maurice 
de Terrenoire’s lawyer and intimate friend. 
Thus, then, he listened with complaisance 
and apparent sympathy to all Suzanne's 
complaints respecting her step-daughter. 

Numerous friends came out of curi- 
osity, more than from affection, to know 
how it really fared with Suzanne, who 
gave herself out to be a millionaire. To 
these she did not fail to relate how she 
had found in Thérése’s room Maurice de 
Terrenoire’s portrait, which had been taken 
away, as well as other insignificant objects. 
She insinuated, too, that Thérése was alone 
in her father’s room, and asserted that she 
was responsible for everything that was 
missing. 

The report of an intimate understanding 
between Thérése and Maurice soon went 
the round of this frivolous and scandalizing 
society. The whole, of course, was gar- 
nished with remarks, to which each nar- 
rator knew how to add something. 

Thérése, when she appeared in the 
drawing room, was assailed by sneering 
looks, and smiles ecareely concealed. Some 
ladies, who could not pardon her for being 
so young, so rich, and so handsome, felt 
infinite pleasure in asking her, with an 
appearance of interest, how M. de Terre- 
neire wae. 

What she must have suffered in thus 
seeing them fail in the respect due to her 
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father's last wishes, in seeing them profane 
his purest thoughts, it is impossible for us 
to t-ll_ The martyrdom that poor Thérése 
endured, every heart, however, can feel. 

M. d, the lawyer, always attentive 
to Madame Crévecceur, who could not do 
without him, hed found time to write to 
Maurice de Terrenoire, and had, doubtless, 
not fa:led to keep his friend au cowrant with 
everything that took place, and which 
might interest him. Perhaps, even, he re- 
ceived an answer and instructions how to 
act, for one day, when Suzanne was tell- 
ing him, just as she was starting for the 
country, how difficult it was for her to 
take care of a young girl who did not 

‘now how to take care of herself— 

“It is not easy, I agree with you,” said 
the lawyer. ‘ Ah, it will be necessary to 
confide in the double doors of a convent; 
and now I come to remember, I know the 
exact place you want—but no, on reflec- 
tion, that would not do.” 

“What is it? tell me,” replied Suzanne 
with vivacity. “I really dont know what 
to do with her.” 

“Why, I know a convent where girls 
are well taken care of,” said the lawyer. 
“ But there isa drawback. Thérése might 
imbibe a taste for a religious life; for J have 
noticed a alight inclination that way in her 
character; and if you wish to see her mar- 
ried, perhaps you mean to act on a different 
plan. After all,” added he, carelessly, “ if 
she makes a nun of herself, that is her 
affair, and your children would benefit 
thereby.” 

“Well, I won't say no,” said Suzanne, 
with indifference. ‘There is something 
in your id'a. And besides, if I make this 
decision throngh your advice I shall have 
less responsibility. I agree somewhat with 
your opinion.” 

‘* Well,” said Rénard, “ try to decide, I 
will give yous letter of introduction, which 
will open all the doors to you.” 

Suzanne foresaw, with a secret joy, how 
sdvantageous it would be to rid herself of 
Théréae’s presence, whose beauty, fortune, 
and very submission, offended her; for re- 
sistance would have given her far ampler 
scope to indulge her fits of passion. And 
more, there remained the happy chance of 
seeing her take the veil, and leaving to her 
aisters part of her fortune. 

She sent, therefore, for Therdse, and, 
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speaking to her softly, contrary to her 
usual way, told her of M. Rénard’s propo- 
sition. 

‘‘ Dear madame,” said Thérése implor- 
ingly, “ don't separate me from my sisters ; 
they are all that remains to me of my 
father! What have I done to merit your 
anger? I will assist you, madame, in 
taking care of these dear children; you 
cannot always be with them, and you 
know how delicate the little one is. Your 
servants cannot have the same affection 
for them as we have. I will act in your 
place sometimes, and I implore you not to 
separate me from the family !” 

“Perhaps you think you are indis- 
pensable to the household?” said Madame 
Créveceur. “ But be easy on that score. 
A mother will know how to replace you. 
Reflect, Thérése ; I will not force you. You 
can go. We will speak about it in a few 
days.” 

A short time after, Therése was in her 
step-mother's room, receiving some orders. 

‘Don’t you hear?’ said Madame Créve- 
cour to her. ‘Fetch me my scissors ; 
they are on the mantel-piece.” 

Thérése, always obliging, went to the 
place indicated, but, in taking up the 
scissors, she involuntarily glanced at an 
open sheet of paper which lay there, and 
on which were printed some large letters. 
The name of ‘}ERRENOIRE was the first 
word which struck her. The paper was 
not edged with black, although, at first, it 
seemed to announce some futal news. 

Why was she obliged to support herself 
against the mantel-piece? Why hold her 
hand to her burning forehead, whilst read- 
ing these three lines ? ° 
“a M , 


‘* Madame de Terrenoire has the honour 
of announcing to you the marriage of her 
son, M. Maurice de Terrenoire, with Mdlle. 
Maria Visconti. 

‘¢ Florence, 13th June, 18—.” 


Why, on reading this, did Thérése re- 
main motionless? 

“Well, Thérése,” said her step-mother 
with impatience, “did youhearme? What 
are you dreaming about ?” 

“Tam dreaming—about the convent you 
wish to send me to,” said Thérése, er 
a great effort. “Oh, that I were there! 
will no longer be an obstacle to your de- 
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signs. Dispose of me; I am quite ready to 
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that is uble to love mast be powerful and 
know how to save the surviving onea, 


“ Another whim !” said her step-mother. | and how to carry consolation to the dead 


+‘ Doubtless it will be the last.” 

A few days after this interview, Thérase 
was introduced by Madame Crévecceur to 
the pastor of the Convent of the Augus- 
tines, as we have already seen at the com- 
menoement of this recital. 


THE HEALING HERB. 


Enongh! enough misery,. tears, dis- 

e, despair, and anguish—the plague 

as accomplished its work. Let us, then, 
count the victims. 

Poor Murx! what has become of your 
creative genius? Where flown your fan- 
cies? Now is it that you fall expiring at 
the foot of your exquisite statue—of that 
work of art which ought to have made 
your renown. 

And you, poor little flower, the young 
hope of the family, Graziella—you, who, 
swift as the wind, followed your beloved 
father to the doors of that prison which 
was soon to be his tomb—why are you 
now speechless, and with deadened eyes, 
like a stranger in the midst of the living ? 

Unfortunate and too weak Crévecceur, 
you, the consoler of the afflicted—yon, 
who lived but for others, and always for- 
got yours-lf—why have you descended so 

oung into the grave? Why have you 
left defenceless your dearly-loved daughter, 
and exposed her to so much hatred? Who 
will bring up and take care of your young 
family ? 

And, again, our charming Mignon, a 
creature so sweet, so loving, and so in- 
offensiye—you, who shed everywhere joy 
and happiness—have you yet suffered 
enough from their calumny and con- 
temptuous treatment? Have you been 
yet sufficiently wounded in your respect 
for your cherished father, in your noblest, 
your purest affections ? 

Why have ye all fallen? 

We need not look for the arm which has 
struck all these blows. We know it well 
now—it is that implacable selfishness 
which will be nourished with nothing less 
than bleeding hearts. 

But who will heal the wounds of those 
who survive? Who will give them re- 
fuga? Who will bring the remedy ? 

Tt must be a noble heart, for the heart 


beyond the tomb, by replacing them on 
earth and carrying out their dearest wishes. 

A large heart is the remedy—the Healing 
Herb required, and Maurice de Terrenoire 
had a large heart. 


Our young engineer had arrived at that 
all-powerful age, when, under pure inspi- 
rations, the heart expands with an un- 
quenchable ardour, when the torrent sends 
forth its wat+rs without foreseeing the 
drought which will diminish its power and 
stop its course. Hehad gone from France 
under great anxiety, but had not left 
without taking measures so that he might 
kuow all that took place concerning the 
interests of his friends. 

From his infancy he had been intimately 
connected with Marx, the sculptor. They 
had separated, following, under consider- 
able difficulties, diff-rent courses, and, more 
than any one else, Maurice had appreciated 
the richness of the artist’s ardent nature. 
In introducing the artist to his friend, 
Crévecceur, he looked upon himself as re- 
sponsible for the result. It was certainly 
not his intention that this assistance should 
prove Marx’s ruin. 

As soon, then, as he was informed of the 
fatal news of the death of his friend, Craéve- 
cceur, and the proceedings which the piti- 
less widow had taken against the unfortunate 
artist, he felt himself bound to provide the 
money, and hastened to send funds to the 
director of the prison. His lawyer, who 
was his confidential agent, followed up this 
affair closely, and made him acquainted 
with the details of the execution. He 
learnt through this faithful channel the 
news of the irreparable loss which he had 
sustained in the friend of his childhood, 
the companion of his whole life, and of 
Graziella's entry into the convent of the 
Augustines, 

He then wrote to the wife of the superin- 
tendent of the prison—a generous woman, 
whose heart had not been frozen by contact 
with continnal misery—to thank her for 
her maternal cares, and to repay what she 
had advanced with so much liberality. 
Then, when, by authority, the sale of all 
Marx's goods took place, he instracted M. 
Rénard to buy in, at any price, the farni- 
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ture, statues, and works of art, and take 
another lease of the studio, eo that every- 

should remain.in the same state when 
hereturned. Omthis subject he seemed to 
have singularly settled ideas. 

More assured on this point, he wished to 
centinue his cheracter as protector and 
adopted father, and told his lawyer to pay 
regularly for Graziella's education, and to 
meke every inquiry respecting the Augus- 
tine nuns. Perhaps he foresaw that he 
would need this refuge for the object of his 
scoret affections—for the sweet ‘Thérése— 
for the precious treasure which a father 
had confided to him. Deeply deploring 
that his duty had kept him so long a time 
from France, he still caressed the idea of 
uniting under the same blessed roof tlie 
two deserted beings whom Providence had 
intrusted to his care. But, remember, we 
shall never make of Maurice a “ Hero of 
Romance ;” he neither had romance nor 
poetry, and of this he was well aware. He 
was but a worthy young man, who listened 
only to his own feelings, and who simply 
made a noble use of the wealth which he 
had already gained by his talent and in- 
dustry. Even in our material age it is not 
altogether impossible to meet with such 
natures. 

M. Rénard congratulated himself on the 
part he had taken, with such good in- 
tentions towards Madame Crévecceur. He 
had made discoveries which would have 
escaped him if his indignation had kept 
him aloof, and he did not fail, in an after- 
correspondence, to inform Maurice of all 
the persecutions of which Thérése was the 
object, and of the accusations with which 
she was overwhelmed. Without under- 
standing the history of the portrait—for he 
was ignorant of Crévecceur’s last interview 
with his daughter—Maurice re-read ten 
times that passage in the lawyer's letter 
where it said the miniature had been found 
in her possession. It was to him an inex- 
haustible subject of meditation and reverie ; 
and, although the future appeared uncer- 
tain and dubious, he still did not wish to 
know anything of the present, but only de- 
sired to look into that which was to come. 

His first endeavour wae to remove Thé- 
rése from the house where she had suffered 
somuch. If he had tried to interfere him. 
self he well knew he would double the dif- 
ficulties and raise au opposition (quite na- 
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tural) on the part of the imperious widow. 
It struck him, then, that it was better to 
act through another medium. Truetin 
more and mere the excellent M. Réna 
with his affairs, he told him to represent 
the convent to Madame Crévecceur as & 
house that would quite answer her purpose, 
and let her foresee all the advantayes that 
the avidity of the widow might hope for. 
To honest people, there is certainly a little 
gratification derived from fighting bad 
people with their own weapons. M. Ré- 
nard, who knew of Maurice's attachment, 
and who perhaps foresaw a way of ees 
Thérése’s future, entered warmly into a 
his projects. The widow easily fell into 
the innocent snare that was laid for her, 
and so it was that the beautiful orphan 
found, in the convent of the Augustines, a 
safe refuge and the repose of which she 
stood so much in need. 

But Mignon’s repose—for now that we 
have brought her to the convent-door, in 
relating the commencement of this sad his- 
tory, we wish to keep the charming name 
which had been given her by her com- 
panions—Migaon’s repose was still troubled 
by her recollections. Why? Perhaps she 
could scarcely tell herself. 

Was it a printed letter which, one day, 
she had by chance looked at—a letter 
which announced to Madame Crévecceur, 
Maurice’s marriage ? 

But no intimate friendship had ever ex- 
isted between her and Maurice, who was of 
a very frigid and reserved disposition, and 
who was much older than hers: lf. She 
looked upon Mauria2 more as an adviser, a 
tutor, according to her father’s wishes. 

Had she, then, felt a deep attachment 
for this beautiful and noble character, the 
contemplation of which was a relief to 
her after the insignificant or unfriendly 
persons who came to her step-mother's 
house? Had she hereelf hoped to be 
loved? Had she ever dreamt of devoting 
her life to him? Had she not sometimes 
imagined that the nearest and most sacred 
tie might one day unite for ever Créve- 
cour's daughter with his devoted friend, 
and that these two existences might be 
spent in cultivating their pious remem- 
brances? Perhaps Mignon had dreamt 
this dream, for she knew she was beautiful 
—she could not be ignorant of it, although 
ashe possessed uo more vanity than a flower 
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ofthe field. She had often noticed Maurioe’s 
serious and profound look fixed on ker, as 
if to read her destiny ; and when she was 
singing at the piano, before her father and 
Maurice, she was oftentimes surprised at 
the emotion of the latter, although, ao- 
cording to the pretensions of some other 
learned men, he considered himself a 
stranger aud indifferent to the powers of 
music. 

When by chance, too, she had taken his 
arm in walking, she felt an embarrassment, 
which she never experienced with any one 
else. Thus she could not account for the 
feeling she had for Maurice; but it was 
certainly something she had for no one 
else. And besides, why had she not been 
informed, like Madame Crévecoour, of so 
important an event in Maurice’s life? 
Sometimes she felt hurt by this indiffe- 
rence, but Mignon was as yet unacquainted 
with the storms of the heart, and felt no 
resentment. She retained for ber father’s 
friend her affection and gratitude, and 
always reckoned on him as the only sup- 
port remuining to her. 

Bat her horizon had contracted; the 
light of her heaven had paled; the future 
seemed spiritless and insigniticant. She 
lived because she was obliged to live, but 
desireless and aimleas. If she had but 
cared for herself, she might have said, as 
did Margaret of Scotland, ‘‘ Weary of life; 
don’t speak to me about it any more!” 
but, obeying her better nature, she showed 
no signs of sorrow, and wished, above 
everything, to serve others. So have we 
seen her, immediately taking Graziella in 
her arms, the abandoned one, and calling 
her alnaost to life by her tender pity, the 
charm of her look and voice, and her 
sweet, motherly kiss. 

For his part, Muuriee de Terrenoire, if 
he had a deep affection for Mignon, who 
united all the delights of youth and beauty. 
every charm of the mind, every treasure of 
the heart—if she were to hiu dearer than 
any one elee, seeing also that she was con- 
fided to him by the last wislres of a father, 
that sho was alone in the world, and ex- 
posed to great dangers—if these were good 
reasons for thinking of her. and of her 
only, whilst he was walking on the banke 
of the Arno, without seeing any of the 
beauties which surrounded him—if, in a 
word, Maurice de Terrenoire loved Mignon, 
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he would have kept his secret; a motive 
of delicacy would have prevented him from 
showing the least feeling. For Mignon 
had a large fortune, and the same autho- 
rity that the last wishes of Créveceeur gave 
to Maurice, imposed on him, at the same 
time, the preatest reserve. 

As to the account of the marriage, it 
had certainly never been printed at Flo- 
rence, as nothing of the kind had ever been 
thought of there. If it were like this—it 
this letter came from Paris, and had been 
drawn up to suit the circumstances of the 
case, as men of business say—it was a 
dangerous weapon, which would not com- 
promise the enemy who dared to make 
use of it. But what, Mignon, what have 
you to complain of? Your step-mother 
receives a printed marriage form; it is no 
letter, it has no signature. No one knows 
whence it comes. Why do yon look at 
that which was not intended for you? 
And besides, did you look at it carefully? 
Where is it—this important paper? It 
has already disappeared. You are too 
proud evan to speak of it, to inform your. 
self of the cireumstances, to make inqui- 
ries about it. And if you are hurt by this 
sharp arrow, there may be an effusion of 
blood, but no one will see the wound. 

Thus was it, to all appearances, a secret 
between Madame Créveccsur, who was not 
likely to Lave taken a confidant in this 
wickedness, and Mignon, who would take 
eare not to aay anything about it. Every- 
thing had been well calculated. 

Maurice could not even suspect such 
unheard-of treachery. In his distant re- 
treat he only thought of the beings whom 
he had taken under his protection. He 
worshipped that power of heart and mind 
which traverses space, which surrounds, 
with hidden cares, the loved beings—-which 
makes its influence felt without being seen, 
and by its resources triumphs over diffi. 
culties which it would be difficult to openly 
face. 

He very much wished to know if 
Mignon ever thought of him. He had 
often begun to write to her, bat could not 
quite make up his miad to trouble her 
with his affairs; so he contented hime: 
then with consecrating all bis thought 
her, and in intrusting her to the cp 
the excellent lawyer to whom be } 
voluntarily disclosed his views of tt 
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Meanwhile, he thanked God that Mignon 
was now happy and contented in the con- 
vent of the Anguatines. 


(To be continued.) 





THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN LONDON. 
VL-~-WOMEN AND WORKHOUSES. 


Marx you, not “women in workhouses,” 
bat “ women and workhouses,” because that 
includes the dwellers without, and the pri- 
aonera within, the four walls of the ‘ Union” 
—strange misnomer! And our work to-day 
is with both parties, for we desire to de- 
scribe in a few words the general condition 
of the 52,000 female inmates, and the more 
than 40,000 pauper children, of whom 
12,000 are orphans, now confined in the 
workhouses of England and Wales, and to 
base on the facts we shall furnish, an ap- 


peal to the ladies of this country in behalf 


of these their suffering sisters. Never 
was there a subject more needing scrutiny, 
or that called more loudly for redress or 
supervision than the disgraceful and un- 
happy cond'tion of womanhood in work- 
houses. What Howard did for the prisons, 
what Robrt Raikes accomplished for the 
Arabs of our towns, what Florence Night- 
ingale effected for our sick, some unknown 
individual must arise and work out for these 
modern lazar-houses. And quickly may the 
strong arm come, the bright eye beam, and 
the kindly heart weep over the sick, and 
plan a pathway for youth to march onward 
and upward, and make straight roads for 
the wa\ ward to return and be once more 


at oe ! 

orkhouses are peculiar to England. 
You know this, no doubt, good reader, for 
we Britishers are proud of this peculiarity, 
and many a man, many a time, in many a 
Jand, bas told the tale with exultation that 


shelter and food are found at the doors of 


an English union for all pleading poverty. 
‘There's no country, except ours,” cries 
the Englishman, “ that provides by law for 
its poor, and that compels the rich to give 
of their abundance for the support of the 
sick and needy ; aye, and it’s an old institu- 
tion, too; noneof your new-fangled notions 
of yesterday. Why, workhouses have ex- 
isted for the last three hundred and odd 

ears. Didn't Henry VIII. intend them to 
be religious and charitable institutions to 
supply the place of those conventual hos- 
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pitals and charities which, with their reve- 
nues, he suppressed, and which fell with se 
great a fall at the time and in consequences 
of the Reformation?” “'Twasa great mar- 
vel,” to use the words of Dr. Arnold, “ that 


the badness of the agents in that glorious 
movement had not disgraced the goodness 
of the cause ;” but we cannot help wishin 
with Mrs. Jameson that greater care had 
been taken during the uprooting of these 
evils and abnses, to have prevented the up- 
rooting at the same time of many long- 
rooted charities. ‘For the epithet chari- 
table could never ba applied to any parish 
workhouse I have seen. Our machine 
charity is as much charity, in the Christian 
sense, a3 the praying machines of the Tar- 
tars are piety.’™ 

Did my reader ever, from duty, business, 
or Christian charity, pay a visit to that re- 
treat for old age, that shelter for the de- 
crepit, over-tasked, worn-out members of 
our community—the parish workhouse ? 
You know the huge prison-barn as it 
stands on the dusty road, or down some 
old, half-neglected street in the most out-of- 
the-way corner of your parish, no doubt ; 
but twenty to one—nay, we will double the 
odds—your feet have never crossed its 
threshold, and within the walls all is terra 
incognita to you. If you're aman anda house- 
holder, you have paid your quota of taxes 
as aman, and played your part well to- 
wards keeping a set of idle vagabonds, who 
ought to be at work; and what more can the 
world require? Besides, you've your busi- 
ness to look after, and it is impossible that 
you could interfere with the guardians! A 
pretty thing, indeed, to have the parish 
about your ears! And you, oh, happy 
mother, and still more happy maidens, what 
have you in common with the base-borr 
babies and the outcast wenches that crowd 
the wards, contaminating each other and 
their miserable offspring? What commu- 
nion is there between you and the weary, 
vacant old folks who, past work, have 
turned in there to die without hope, with- 
out strength, too often without a friend to 
listen to the last sad sob, and knowing 
no one with whom to intrust their fare- 
well message to some distant, but not for- 
gotten, if ungrateful and disobedient, child? 
We repeat again, the chances are that 





* ‘* Communion of Labour.” 
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your feet have never crossed its threshold ; 
and beyond the knowledge of the bare 
fact of the existence of such a place, all is 
ignorance, confusion, vacancy. But, query, 
how much of this disorder, this indecent, 
quarrelsome vatoshaey We this pettish, pitiful 
rien: about trifles, this going on, and 
downwards, from bad to worse, is owing 
to your absence? Did you never hear that 
“ ower true story” of the sick soldier, who 
declared of Florence Nightingale that her 
shadow, as it flitted across the ward, 
did him good? or that still more path-tic 
tale of the surgeon's wife, who walked with 
her husband down the plague-stricken wards 
of one of the Eastern hospitals, and did 
more, by her appearance, towards curing 
these hupelese, helpless sick, than all the 
drugs and skill which her husband could 
offer? “The danger can’t be so very 
great,” said the men one to the other, “ i/ 
she comes here.” How little they knew 
then that their friend had taken her life in 
her hand to bring life to them. Yes, the 
actual presence of a Christian woman among 
the morally or the physically sick carries 
with it a weight and a worth that no 
gold can purchase, no man measure. It is 
not money, it is nothing material that is 
wanted for our workhouses—’tis time, and 
thought, and sympathy, they require; itis 
the uprooting of their government by fear, 
and @ substitution of a régime of love; ‘tis 
a displacing of ignorant, drinking, ill- 
taught officials, and a bringing in of re- 
fined, educated governors that is want-d; 
and by grace we hope this will come, and 
that, too, before long 
The end of life is labour—at least for 
the nrajority—and the end of labour? For 
Dobbin, is the knacker’s yard; for Neddy, 
the proverbial, if ignominious and proble- 
matical, “‘ burial of an ass ;” for Christian 
men and women, the parish dole and the 
pauper garb, and then the pauper burial— 


Oh! where are the mourners? Alas! there are 
none. 
He has left not a gap in the world, now he’s gone— 
Not a tear in the eye of child, woman, or man. 
To the grave with his carcass as fast as you can; 
Rattle his bones over the stones, 
He’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns. 


And how they hate this workhouse life, 
those poor old folk, who have borne, and 
borne how cheerfully, too, the heat and 
burden of the day! But they ought to 
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have saved something when they wers 
younger — they're so improvident, the 
working classes, that they are! Well, per- 
haps they ought to have saved something. 
Who knows? No doubt you and I could, 
if we had had to bring up a family on the 
same sum; and we never should have 
fallen into temptation, or been sick, or ont 
of work. But everybody is not so fortu- 
nate or so self-denying as we are; and 
so, after all, we come to this question— 
what is to become of the miserable and 
the mistaken, and the worn-out? Do you 
think it right that those who have com- 
mitted no crime worthy of imprisonment 
should be virtually, if not nominally, 
coerced? Do you think it can be right to 
warm, to guide, to arrange our gaols better 
than our unions? Do you think it fair 
that there should be classification in the 
one case and none in the other ?—cleanli- 
ness in the former, filth in the latter 7— 
intelligent men and women to have charge 
of criminals, while paupers are placed over 
paupers, and ignorance and vulgarity are 
permitted to hold union reins? 

I am troubl ng you with much unplea- 
sant matter—'tis a huge, unpleasant sore 
that is being exposed—but, by all that is 
true and holy, the old rags must be torn 
off, and the place thoroughly cleansed; for 
these houses, that might be the glory of 
this land, are, as they stand now, a foul 
disgrace, where corruption breeds corrup- 
tion, and every hateful thing. 

The poor-houses in some country towns 
may be bearable when compared with 
many of the metropolitan houses, but they 
are all cold, whitewashed sepulchres, full 
of dead men's bones. The number of in- 
mates varies in different parishes at diffe- 
rent seasons, from 400 to 1,000. In the 
great London unions it is generally from 
500 to 2,000. Of these, a very large pro- 
portion are women, and they may be 
divided generally, and described, as night- 
wanderers, or tramps, orphan children, the 
lame, blind, idiot, and insane, the aged, 
who here lie down on their lust bed to dic, 
and last, but by far the worst, the sick 
outcasts of the streets, who have been 
thrown up as refuse ont of the very mire 
of the gutter. And where do these out- 
casts come from in the beginning? Why 
they are in inuumerable instances, girls 
who have been brought up in the very house 
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to which they return. Ip qne workhouse, 
which shall be nameless, 209 out of 309 were 
returned upon the parish in a deplorable 
state; and out of 326 from another house, 
110 were known to have been subsequently 
led into vice andinfamy! Two-thirds out 
of 800, girls returning to be wretched 
mothers of wretched infants, swelling the 
maas of destitute inmates, and adding to 
the parish expenses! Is it not astonishing 
that the poor-law guardians do not see 
that, to encourage some moral and pre- 
ventive influences within the walls of the 
workhouse, must, in the long run, diminish 
the burdens on the ratepayers ? 

Again, the number of females committed 
from the workhouses to two London 
prisons was, in the year 1856, nearly 500, 
and, in the following year, the number 
had increased! And no wonder. Men 
know what fruit to expect from a corrupt 
tree, and are not disappointed in this in- 
stance. Qh, no! there is no variation in 
the great laws of Nature; and if we want 
different results, there must be different 
management aud broader views taken. 

No doubt it is difficult to deal with men 
in masses, and a group of persons without 
any real ties certainly stand a worse chance 
in life than the same number of beings 
surrounded with friends, relations, and all 
the adornments of civilization. Granted ; 
but that is no argument that bad should 
be made worse, and that men and women, 
who are simply unfortunate, should be 
treated worse than criminals. Surely 
workhouses are but means to an end, and 
that end is, or ought to be, the good and 
amelioration of its inmates. The blind, 
the lame, the aged, ought to be able to 
regard the house as a Christian retreat, 
provided by Christian men for their poorer 
brethren; and, as to the able-bodied 

aupers, with very rare exceptions, they 

ave no right there, and, moreover, they 
never would be there, if it were not for the 
parsimony of the guardians. 

What time and what money, we should 
like to know, would it take to provide by 
emigration for all the young girls now in 
all the unions in England? Here we have 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, stretch- 
ing out their hands and crying ont for us 
to help them, voting sums of money every 
session to pay for the passage of female 
labourers; and we, like the dog in the 
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fable, unable to provide for them, distractad 
by their conduct, diegraced by their lives, 
and impoverished by their maintenance, 
reluctantly hold back, and refuse to give 
up what would be treasure to others and is 
absolute loss to us, 

Who is to teach us wisdom, and when 
will a remedy be provided? The doars 
are closed; no man comes out to tell the 
tale of things done within those walle; 
and we, outside the gate, are too careless 
to force the latch and walk in. Yet the 
movement must come frem without—the 
relief must come from us ! 

If every reader of this paper would but 
knock at the door of the nearest union, 
and, being denied entrance, would but go 
home vowing vengeance against a system 
that tended so to distress the distressed and 
degrade the degraded—if he or she would 
but venture to inquire into the condition 
of the house and summon up courage to 
demand an admittance on the visiting day 
(mem., you can see prisoners in any gaol 
as often), and walk round the wards and 
see the old, sick, bedridden women, who 
have lain staring at whitewashed walls for 
the last four, six, ten years of their lives, 
or go round and see the shrivelled, wretched 
children, whose food is carried off by the 
harpies around them; or listen, if he dare, 
to the language in the oakum room— 
surely he will think with us that it is high 
time to awake out of sleep and sound an 
alarm. 

Already a society has been formed, called 
the Workhouse Visiting Society, under the 
superintendence of the Bishop of London 
and other philanthropists, having in view 
three principal objects, viz.:— ; 

1. For befriending the destitute and or- 
phan children while in the schools and 
after they are placed in situations. 

2. For the instruction and comfort of the 
sick and afflicted. 

8. For the benefit of the ignorant and 
the depraved, by assisting the officers of 
the establishment in forming classes for 
instruction ; in the encouragement of useful 
occupation during the hours of leisure, or 
in any other work that may seem to the 
guardians to be useful and beneficial. 

The co-operation of guardians is ear- 
nestly desired in furthering theee objects. 
The sanction of the Poor Law Board has 
already been obtained to this mode of 
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action, subject to such regulations as may 
prevent any infringement of the discipline 
of workhouses, and with the concurrence 
of the guardians. 

In conclusion, we will add that commu- 
nications may be addressed to Miss L. 
Twining, at the office of the National As- 
sociation, 3, Waterloo-place, London, S.W., 
who will give any further information 
that may be required. Under their super- 
vision may workhouses become what Wil» 
liam IIT. said they might, under a prudent 
and good arrangement, viz., ‘answer all 
ends of charity to the poor in regard to 
their bodies and souls: they may be made, 
properly speaking, nurseries for religion, 
virtue, industry, by having daily prayers, 
the Scriptures constantly read, and poor 
children Christianly instructed.” Only to 
think that that was said in 1698, and that 
we are now where we are in regard to the 
government of workhouses in this boasted 
nineteenth century ! M. S. R. 


WHATEVER SHALL ! DO? 
A TALE OF WOE, WANT, AND WEAL. 


Though plunged in ills and exercised in care, 

Yet never let the noble mind despair. 

When press’d by dangers and beset by foes, 

The gods their timely succonr interpose ; 

ee our virtue sinks o’erwhelmed with 

rief, 
By unforeseen expedients bring relief. 
PHILIPS. 

WHATEVER SHALLI po? Happy reader, 
who has never thought this, even if she have 
not been so despairing as to wtfer it. Of 
course you will all say that there are so 
many circumstances under which this ex- 
clamation may have been made, mentally 
or vivd’voce, that some explanation is ne- 
cessary. This explanation will be found 
in the following sketch from the life of 

A YOUNG WIFE, 

a sweet girl of some nineteen summers, 
whose first trouble, after the honeymoon 
spent in the Island of Wight (as our 
dear French neighbours love to call it), 
occurred the very first day she arrived 
at her cottage-home, some ten miles 
from the city of London. We are fear- 
ful of specifying the precise locality, 
and saying whe it be situate on the 
Waterloo ‘‘ line,” not far distant from the 
“ ailver Thames;” or on the more frequented 
‘“« London and Brighton” Railway, whither 
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all Cockaigne seems bent on moving be-~ 
tween the hours of four and six; or ansidat 
the less-peopled districts of the Nerth of 
London, where the more pastorally-inclined 
of “ London Cits” do disport themselves at 
eventide. No! we daren’t name the place, 
lest a twinge of a dismal remembrance 
should be felt in many a fair one's heart, 
and she should say unto herself, “ Why, 
surely it’s my case, for I well remember 
thinking, when in a similar position, 
‘Whatever shall I do ?’” 

The young wife's first trouble came in 
this wise. She had risen early, and her 
dear, dear husband, who was “ something 
in the city,” and was looked up to in the 
“country” more, perhaps, than he was in 
‘“‘town,” had departed to his ‘ office,” or 
“ warehouse’ (we won't say which it was, for 
fear of awakening the aforesaid unpleasant 
feelings in the breasts of the aforesaid fair 
ones)—and at half-past eight o'clock, the 
breakfast “things” being cleared away, there 
came this terrible cry from the young wife's 
heart—‘' Whatever shall I do ?” 

Now, those ladies who have taken the 
trouble to read thus far mto the pith and 
marrow of our thrilling sketch, won't think, 
we trust, that Charles had already been 
unkind; or that any feeling of misgiving 
had arisen in her mind respecting his de- 
votion; or that Augusta was jealous of 
him ; or, indeed, that any dreadful cala- 
mity had overtaken, or was about to over- 
take, this “nice young couple.” If our 
readers are now expecting some “ pitiful 
story” of ill-requited affection, we must at 
once say, with peat knife-grinder, 
‘““We have none to tell.” But a story 
quite as full of woe is ours, and one to be 
worked out, we oan assure you, through 
no ordinary trials and changes. The 
pr of servants; the changee— 

itto. 

Well, now, after this tantalizing intro- 
duction (we can fancy we hear musical 
voices saying, “‘Oh! how ridiculous !”), 
we will at last tell what made our 
young wife cry, “Whatever shall I do?” 
Charles was to come home by the 520 
train from town, and at six o clock there 
was to be ready 


THE DINNER ! 


That was the bée roir—that was the 
skeleton in her house which Augusta was 
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contemplating with fixed eyes and mise- 
rable mien. 

‘Oh! dinner, dinner, dinner! whatever 
shall I get for dinner? Whatever shall I 
do?” 

Not that she thought Charles difficult to 
please—not at all. It hadn’t come to that 
yet, at any rate. But the ordering of a 
i was to her an incomprehensible 
problem—an addition sum she couldn't 
make “come right.” She would ask 
+‘ Mary,” the servant (she had but one, 
and quite enough to begin with, too), but 
no! she didn’t like to do that—it would 
look “so stupid” of her (Augusta) not to 
know what to order. She would have a 
‘good cry”——that always does you good, 
she had heard some people say ; but, some- 
how, it wasn t acrying job, and the tears 
wouldn't come—they didn't think it worth 
while, perhaps. 

Minutes passed, and no resolve was 
made, no step taken to overcome the difti- 
culty. The nightmare was heavy on her 
breast, and she fairly screamed (just a 
little one) when she heard “’Tcuer!” 
called in a very jerky voice, but in a some- 
what authoritative tone, at the kitchen- 
door. 

Now, if Charles had said what he would 
have liked for dinner, it wouldn’t have 
been so dreadful; but, as he left the house, 
he had said, ‘“‘ He'd leave it all to her; he 
knew she would manage everything so 
nicely.” 

‘** Butcher, ma'am, please,” said Mary, 
entering the room; and in Augusta's eyes 
she seemed to be enjoying exceedingly 
her mistress's misery. 

“Yes, Mary. What—has—he—nice ?” 

“Tl ask ‘im, ma’am,” said Mary, and 
made her exit. 

But, meanwhile, Augusta had had a 
most delighttul idea. 

“ How silly 1 was, to be sure, not to 
think of that cookery-book which Aunt 
Storres gave me; why, it will tell me in a 
minute what to do.” 

So thought our young wife; but it 
didn’t tell her. She eagerly turned over 
the first two or three pages, and, recollect- 
ing it was “September,” turned to see 
what was in season fur that month. Lots 
of things in season, from plaice to puar- 
tridges, certainiv, and no end of recipes ; 
but to Augusta they were useless. The 
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book purported to be a practical work ; 
and so it might have been to those who 
knew all about the art of cookery ; but to 
poor Augusta's inexperienced eyes and un- 
practised hands, the “ some of this,” a little 
of that, and a few of those, and xot too 
much of these, and about an hour or two, 
and the indefinite, unintelligible, and ex- 
travagant nature of nearly all the recipes, 
caused altogether such a chaos in her mind, 
that she was half-distracted, as she told 
Charles some months afterwards. 

Mary had had, by this time, a little chat 
with the good-looking butcher-boy, whose 
shiny face and ready tongue seemed to have 
a considerable attraction for her, and now 
returned to the breakfast-room with the 
message that— 

“‘ Please, ma’am, they’ve mutton, and 
beef, and veal.” 

“ Ah, then, tell him mutton, Mary.” 

‘Yes, ma’am;” but Mary did not leave 
the room. 

** Veal, Mary, tell him.” 

“ What joint, ma'am ?” 

“Oh! a—a—a—sirloin’s a nice joint. 
I think we might have a sirloin. Don't 
you think so, Mary ?” 

There was something like a grin on 
Mary’s face. She certainly didn’t look 
quite demure; but she might have been 
thinking of the butcher-boy. 

* Well, Mary, what are you waiting for ? 
Don’t you know there’s a joint called the 
sirloin ?” 

(Poor Augusta! the strain on her mental 
powers was becoming something terrible, 
and she felt that thi§ question would decide 
the fate of herself, Mary, and the dinner). 

“ Yes, ma'am, but there aint a sirloin of 
veal—it’s of beef.” 

‘‘Oh—o—yes it is, Mary; it’s a loin of 
veal, of course; so it is. Tell him to 
send a—a loin, then.” 

Happily, the right nail was hit at last, 
and thus was given the first order to 
the butcher by Augusta Freshfield. It 
was an episode in her life she learnt after- 
wards to laugh at, and would amuse all her 
friends by its recital, but she always added, 
with a sigh, ‘It was very bad while it 
lasted.” She also said that Charles rather 
lifted his eyebrows when he saw the large 
loin hot on that day, and lifted them rather 
more, too, when he saw it cold, cold, cold, 
tor three succeeding days. For the loin 
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was a large one, and not easy to be de-|as well as mistresses, will; for it's only 


molished by so small a family. 

Her other troubles, on that first day, 
aye, and for many days after, we won't 
go into— we think it would be too hard 
upon the poor ‘‘young wile,” who, after all, 
was not so much to be blamed as those 
who had had the “ bringing of her up.” 

But there is just one thing we wish to 
add, and we are certain it will bring balm 
to many a wounded heart, and be a delight 
to thousands. 

Andit isthis. Last month, Augusta was 
telling the tale of her first trouble to oue 
of her young friends, who had just re- 
ceived an offer from “ such a nice fellow,” 
and is going to be married some time next 
year to him, as he will then have worked 
into a capital position, and be able to keep 
his wife ‘‘ stunning,” as he says, 

“Ah! 1 shall never have such trouble 
as you have had,” replied the little damsel, 
all happy in the new-found joy of being 
loved by the “nice fellow,” and being told 
so by him. “I shall never have such 
trouble.” 

“T hope not,” said Augusta, but her 
voice betrayed a slight amount of doubt 
on the subject. 

“ And I'll tell you why,” said little Rose- 
bud; “my aunt has taught me a little, 
and I heard last evening, from Mrs. Cayre- 
fole, that there is going to be published 
a new work, called ‘Tiie Book of House- 
hold Management,’ and it will have every- 
thing in it that a young and inexperienced 
wife can possibly want to know. Mrs. 
Cayrefole gave me #few prospectuses of 
it, and you can have one, and see what you 
think of it. It’s almost certain to be a 
good bovk, for it’s going to be published 
at Bouverie-street, London, at the office 
of the ‘ Englishwoman’s Domestic Maga- 
zine, and that’s the nicest little periodical 
that any one can take in every mouth, 
I'm sure. My brother George, too, buys 
Mr. Beeton’s ‘ Dictionary,’ and he says it’s 
the most interesting and useful work he 
ever saw.” 

“Well,” said Augusta, “I’m delighted 
to hear that somebody is going to prepare 
such a book, and I shall certainly get our 
bookseller to order it for me, What's the 
price of it, did you aay ?” 

“Ah! it's so cheap that any one can buy 
it, and ao I hope a great number of servants, 


threepence a month, and it will be finished 
in a little mere than a year.” 

“ Well, if it’s longer it won't matter, will 
it? for, from what I can judge from this 
specimen-page of it, it seems to me that it 
will bea most admirable work. It not onl 
tells one’s own duties and those of 
domestics, and givea the most intelligible 
and economical recipes, but I alao see there 
is an entirely novel feature introduced into 
it, which will make it also extremely valu- 
able in an instructive point of view. In- 
deed, it will teach all of us something about 
‘ little things’ that we don’t know now.” 

“Yes, and it’s going to be edited by a 
lady, I see—Mrs. Isabella Beeton.” 

“I'm very glad to hear it. We shan’t 
have such dreadfully extravagant dishes as 
are made up by the men-cooks.” 


‘“‘ What's that you are saying about men 
and cooks?” said Charles Freshfield, who 
had just come in from smoking his cigar 
in the garden, 

«Qh, it’s nothing to do with you rude 
men,” said Augusta, pulling his great, rough 
face down to hers, and bestowing a pat on 
the top of his head, and something better 
on his cheek. 

“Isn't it, though,” said Charles; “by 
Jove! I think cooking has a great deal to 
do with the men. It means comfort, and 
pleasure, and good health, and good tem- 
per, and I don't know what besides—why, 
it's everything, is cooking. Ali the good 
in the world has always been done after a 
good dinner; so don’t you say, Miss Sauce- 
box, that it’s nothing to do with us. What's 
this? is this about cooking? Ah! so it 
is. Well, I'll read it you; I rather fancy 
I'm in good voice to-night, and Ill charm 
oh with my finest notes. Listen, ladies 
all.” 

[And he read to them the prospectus of 
‘‘Beeton’s Book of Household Manage- 
ment,” which will be seen accompanying 
this number of the Magazine. | 





Rorat Bracke. — One quart of the best 
vinegar or sour beer, four ounces of ivory black, 
the juice of a lemon, two tablespoonfuls of olive 
or good oil, two tablespoonfuls of or 
coarse sugar, a little gum dragon, one ounce of 
oil of vitriol (to be put in last). The whole to 
be put on the fire and well mixed together, the 
vitriol excepted. 
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AUNT MARGARET AND I. 
Ik. 
THE MAYBERRIES; 


OR, 
MARKED OUT FOR MISFORTUNE. 


IM TWO PARTS. II. 
Bor, at all events, whatever difference of 
n there might be as to the wisdom of 
May berries’ plans, past or present, no 
one (except, of course, a few obstinate 
infidels) denied that they were certainly 
“marked out for misfortune.” Mrs. Mar- 
shall, as we have seen, blamed the folly of 
their own undertakings. Miss Simpkins, 
who is the most nervous of the fire-dread- 
ing population in D , and has all her 
grates surrounded by a double wire-screen, 
beside patronizing “patent extinguishers” 
and ‘registered safety match-boxes,” at- 
tributed the calamity solely to the non-use 
of a particular description of lamp, ‘ war- 
ranted” to use an impossibly small amount 
of oil, and to be perfectly free from any 
dangerous propensity to extended illumi- 
nation. Whether it fulfils the former agree- 
ment, I do not know; that it certainly 
does the latter I can sincerely testify, its 
light being the nearest approach to that 
peculiar irradiation denominated, by illo- 
gical and unscientific people, “‘ darkness 
made visible,” of any I have ever seen. 
Indeed, Iam at this moment wearing the 
prettiest of lilac muslins, whereof the pat- 
tern on one-half of the body is turned up- 
side down, in consequence of having at- 
tempted to cut it out by the light of Miss 
Simpkins’s lamp, and Aunt Margaret, I 
know, attributes those “‘ wrong stitches” 
which came unaccountably into the middle 
of her knitted window-curtains to the 
game cause. 

“Well now, Miss Graham, you must 
admit that there is something very singu- 
lar in these continued calamities,” said 
Miss Crosbie; ‘the three children in mea- 
ales, just after they had been burnt out of 
house and home! Why, even Mr. Shep- 
herd, this morning, said-—_” 

‘Not that they had been marked out 
=i misfortune, I hope?” replied Aunt 

Well, no; not exactly that, certainly ; 
but he did say that it wes very remark- 
able—very unaccountable indeed—that is 
nearly the same thing, I think ?” 





“ Which was unaccountable, the fire or 
the measles ?” 

“Now, my dear Miss Graham, you are 
always asking such questions,” put in Miss 
Molesworth (it was on the occasion of a 
tea-party at this lady’s house that the 
conversation occurred); “but surely you 
don’t deny that there is a Providence in 
these matters ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Aunt Margaret. 

‘‘ And that some persons are actually 
marked—that is, I mean that some per-~ 
ne have peouliar trials ?” said Mrs. Hop- 

ns. 

“ Certainly they have.” 

“And yet,” urged Miss Molesworth, 
“you'll not allow that such persons are 
marked !”” 

“My dear Ellen! How awkward! 
What could you have been doing ?” inter- 
rupted Aunt Margaret, as I unaccountably, 
at this moment, upset my teacup, sending 
the contents all over our hostess's elabo- 
rately-polished table. 

‘“‘T am very sorry, my dear Miss Moles- 
worth. Pray let me assist you.” And 
we all began to bustle about to prevent 
further mischief, by removing the other 
tea apparatus out of the slop. 

“What was 1 saying?” quoth Miss 
Molesworth as we re-seated ourselves. 
“Oh, yes! Marked out for misfortune,” 
she repeated, with deliberate emphasis, 
not to be deterred from giving utterance 
to the obnoxious expression even by the 
injury to her mahogany and French polish. 
‘* Marked out, indeed! Betty, be sure you 
use the brush well ift the morning! The 
most unheard-of sort of thing. And a 
little stale beer, Betty, will get it all out. 
Marked, indeed! oh, dear!” 

“ Law, no, ma’am; tea never stains; not 
a mark will be there to-morrow.” 

Every one smiled at Betty's misappre- 
hension ; but, as soon as she had left the 
room, Miss Crosbie resumed the subject. 

“Now, what can be the differenee be- 
tween being ‘ peculiarly tried’ and ‘ marked 
out for misfortune ?’” she said. 

Miss Crosbie’s forte is supposed to lie in 
questions; so, after the utterance of this 
one, she drew herself up and arranged her 
collar and sleeves, and smoothed her front. 
Finding no one answered immediately, she 
added, ‘It seems only, after all, a mere 
difference of expression.” 
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“ Are all trials misfortunes?” said Aunt 


“ Well, I presume—that is, few people, 
I think, will say that-——” 

“You will scarcely call them blessings, 
I suppose,” said Harriet Marshall, with a 
flippancy which would have hurt me, I 
think, but that she was at that moment 
sewing on the last button to Freddy's 
frock; ‘‘nor pleasures neither. For my 
part, I am sare I wish to have as few as 
possible,” 

““T daresay we all do,” said Aunt Mar- 
garet; ‘“‘ but I believe there are many who 
have never met trials, or what are called 
trials, who have great and grievous mis- 
fortunes; numbers who, without sorrow, 
or difficulty, or loss, are, indeed, peculiarly 
unfortunate. Are not idleness, vice, and 
selfishness misfortunes? Are not even 
feebleness of mind, weakness of purpose, 
despondency, want of hope, terrible mis- 
fortunes? Are not people unfortunate in 
temper, in disposition, in feeling, in under- 
standing, in principle ?” 

“Oh! my dear Miss Graham, no doubt ; 
of course we all know that,” said Miss 
Simpkins; ‘but then, you know, people 
could prevent all these things: all these 
are faults.” 

‘“No one need be idle, or vicious, or 
discontented, or ill-tempered,” said Mrs. 
Hopkins. 

“Ts it so very casy to eradicate all 
faults of Nature and all errors of educa- 
tion ?” 

“No, certainly not; but then persons— 
properly disposed perddns, of course, I mean 
—will generally succeed in doing so,” said 
Miss Crosbie. 

“But those are not, perhaps, properly 
disposed persons,” replied Aunt Margaret, 
with the smallest perceptible smile. 

“T know I wish / could be always in- 
dustrious,” whispered Fanny Marshall. 

‘‘T was in a passion with my shoemaker 
rey morning, Miss Crosbie,” said 

arrzet Marshall, touching me with her 
elbow. “I fear I am not a properly dis- 
posed person. Pray don’t laugh, Ellen 
Graham.” And she settled her face into a 
picture of demureness. 

““T mean, of course, that religion and 
Tight principle will always teach us to 
correct those faults,” said Miss Crosbie, 
mot condessending to notice the young 
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ladies; “and, therefore, they can be pre- 
vented or cured.” 

“ As easily as a fire or the measles ?” 

‘“ Wel], I am as certain as certain can 
be, if we talked till midnight,” said Mrs. 
Hopkins, rising to break up the meeting ; 
“that there are people completely ——” 

“ Oh, pray!” said Aunt Margaret. 

“People certainly and undoubtedly———” 

“No, no!” I cried. 

“ And I cannot understand why curable 
errors are to be classed with inevitable 
events,” said Miss Crosbie with dignity. 

“T don’t think Aunt Margaret meant to 
class them,” I said. 

‘There's little use in talking; such a 
series of calamities must be considered re- 
markable,” said Miss Molesworth. 

‘‘And I am sure they ought to lead us 
all to reflect seriously,” sighed Mrs. Mar- 
shall. 

“Tf our many blessings have not done 
so already,” said Aunt Margaret. 

“Well, I think those who are not aroused 
by trouble ” said Miss Simpkins. 

“Or happiness,” said Aunt Margaret. 
But there was no use in pursuing the 
subject farther; we were obliged to leave 
it u settled thing that “The Mayberries 
were marked out for misfortune.” 

Still, however we might be fatalists in 
theory, in conduct we were certainly prac- 
tical in D———. Harriet Marshall's blue 
eyes grew red from sympathy and uight- 
sewing, to supply the garments more indis- 
pensable now that sickness had come, and 
she got a whitlow on her pretty forefinger 
from the same cause. Mrs. Marshall and 
Mrs. Hopkins contributed jams and jellies, 
and sweetmeets, custards, blanc-manges, 
and advice without end. Miss Simpkins 
spent a whole day manufacturing a shade 
for the candle, which would resist the fire- 
raising propensities of a score of “ Janes.” 
And Miss Crosbie sent her own maid (who 
had nursed all her sister's children), with 
strict orders not to stir from Mrs. May- 
berry’s nursery until her children were 
well 





I think Mrs. Rocker was the most use 
ful present contributed, and I do not know, 
indeed, what Susan could have dene bet 
for her, for some days. Aunt Margaxet 
and I are but poor nurses; and Fenny 
Marshall fell into a sleep and the fire, 
the first night she attempted to sit up; 
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but Mrs. Rocker was wide awake, and 
never either in the way or out of it. The 
jug of barley-water was never empty, the 

e] saucepan never unreplenished, the 
fire was always bright, the kettle always 
boiling, the linen always aired; there was 
never 8 smoky chimney, a creaking door, 
or a difficult window, while Mrs. Rocker 
presided; the room was never cold, and 
always sufficiently ventilated, and the Cap- 
tain’s watch, hanging over the mantel- 
piece, kept time to a second. She quieted 
the babes as ne one else could have done, 
and even Master Fred never refused to take 
medicine at her bidding. She could make 
Miss Molesworth hear without raising her 
voice sufficiently loud to disturb the in- 
valids, and trim the candles so that even 
Aunt Margaret could see, without creating 
too much light; she managed to cook 
Captain Mayberry’s chop, and make poor 
Susan's toast, both in an eatable manner, 
by the wretched kitchen-grate (they were 
in temporary lodgings), after the servant 
had given upin despair. She pulled Fanny 
Marshall out of the fire without causing 
any alarm, and dressed Harriet’s finger 
without giving her any pain. She fou .d 
Mrs. Hopkins's spectacles at the bottom of 
the water pitcher, and Mrs. Marshall's 
scissors in the tea caddy, when every one 
else had hunted for both articles in vain; 
and she even restored poor Freddy’s kitten 
to health after that unhappy little animal 
had been immersed in a tub of soap-suds, 
and then precipitated into the sink by an 
inebriated charwoman. 

I think Susan certainly had trouble 
enough now. Three sick children, her own 
health not by any means quite restored, 
her husband walking all day (he had sold 
the pony), and writing frequently nearly 
all the mglit, in an ill-furnished and un- 
comfortable lodging ; with straitened means 
atill more straitened by the late disaster ; 

et I cannot call to mind that I ever saw 

er fold her hands in despair, or sit down 
to bewail her condition. Perhaps she had 
not time to do so. Indeed, I have often 
thought since, that one trouble drives out 
another somehow, and that when they 
come very thick, we have so much to do, 
fighting with them all, that we have not 
leisure to be frightened by any. I know 
Aunt Margaret and I have often been more 


perplexed by a grease-spot on the carpet, 
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and more put out of our way by the get- 
ting in of our winter coals, than we all 
were now amidst the increasing occupa- 
tion, and the continued litter caused by a 
room full of sick children. 

We took turns with the other neigh- 
bours to stay a day or a night with our 
friends, and on these occasions we all ate, 
drank, slept, and dressed just where and 
when we could, without being much dis- 
composed by the incongruities of time and 
place. Even Aunt Margaret (who is rather 
particular) has often, a'ter a night's watch- 
ing, performed her toilet in Captain May- 
berry’s dressing-closet, and was only very 
slightly flurried when, on one occasion, 
after we were both at home, she recollected 
having left a stay-lace on his dressing- 
table. And Miss Simpkins, who is as 
careful about her diet as her fires, supped 
one night off poached eggs and toasted 
cheese (and was glad to get them, too), 
when we had all gone without our tea, 
and had but a very poor dinner, in conse- 
quence of the children having been, as 
Mrs. Rocker said, particularly fractious. 

I don't know that we any of us did 
much good, except, of course, Mrs. Rocker ; 
but we did not like to stay away, for, in 
D ——, we have got into a habit of think- 
ing, you perceive, that it is not kind, 
though it may be polite, to leave people 
alone in their sorrow or their sickness. 
So we invaded Frederick Mayberry’s home 
at this time, all the ladies of D , young 
and old, and we nursed his children (teased 
them, Mrs. Rocker said sometimes), and 
we made his tea (bting an old soldier, I 
suspect he’d have made it better himself), 
and aired his shirts (I invariably scorched 
them), and petted his wife (aud sometimes 
scolded her), and pitied him (and lec- 
tured him too), until, what between the 
petting and the pitying, the nursing and 
the scolding, I am sure any less good- 
tempered man would have driven us all 
out of his “apartments” at the point of 
the bayonet, or the kitchen poker, at 
least. 

But Captain Mayberry did nothing of the 
sort ; he drank the sloppy tea, and wore the 
scorched shirts, and bore the lectures, and 
allowed Miss Simpkins to put on his plate 
just as much of.her “genuine Dundee 
marmalade” as he ought to take for break- 
fast. I suspect he finished the pot after 
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she was gone; at least, I found it empty ; 
and the children being in bed, there was 
no one else to do so; and, in fact, as Miss 
Molesworth said, “‘ he was the only rational 
man she had ever met with.” And yet, in 
spite of his extreme good conduct, and his 
wife’s to boot, and in spite of the rapid 
recovery of the little Mayberries, we never 
met in a group of three or four in the 
street or in each other's houses, but some 
one said, “ Marked ont for misfortune.” 

Captain Mayberry and his wife bore 
more vexations at this time than the most 
vexatious single or married ladies in D 
could have inflicted on them, for they had 
8 great deal of very real distress, which all 
our fuss and activity (and we were fully as 
fussy as we were active) could not alleviate. 
We were none of us very rich, and, even 
had we been, the Mayberries had too inde- 
pendent a spirit to make assistance of a 

nniary nature easy, or even possible. I 
now that his boots were very much worn, 
although he walked about so manfully and 
cheerfully every day. I know that the 
ee bill was a difficulty. I know 
that Susan bought less at the butcher's 
shop, and did not take the best parts of the 
meat. ‘l'o be sure, Mrs. Ellis sent chickens 
from her own poultry-yard, and Sir Wil- 
liam Harrington gave a bag of game nearly 
every week (he is a great sportsman), and 
neither Mrs Ellis nor Sir William, I think, 
believed that the convalescent Freddy de- 
voured all this feathered spoil, so that the 
diminution of butcher’s meat was of less 
consequence. I know that the little parcel 
which Susan gave her husband one morn- 
ing to take to , the county-town, con- 
tained some trinkets for the Captain to dis- 
pose of. I know that the grocer had to be 
asked ‘‘to wait a little,’ which he very 
civilly consented to do; and I know that 
Susan was a little fluttered one day, when 
the baker's boy reminded her that the 
month's account had not been settled. But 
then, Freddy was beginning to eat like a 
young ostrich, Winny was out-growing 
her last made frocks, and Minnie was not 
only getting healthier than she had hitherto 
been, but she was actually straighter. 

So, you see, the Mayberries would get 
on. In as short a time as it was possible 
to move the convalescent children, another 
house was taken, althongh the furniture to 
be put into it was, owing to the fire, rather 
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mand but Susan said they could not 
afford furnished lodgings, and that Frede- 
rick was uncomfortable without his own 
fireside. They did not succeed, you may 
be sure, in effecting the removal without 
some mishap, for an awkward carrier let 
fall a basket of crockery, and Jane, that. 
incorrigible Jane, actually broke a looking- 
glass. The crockery was a loss, as they 
had not much to spare, but the looking- 
glass was but a trumpery old affair, not 
much regretted by any one excepting Mrs. 
Hopkins, who, being een to the interpre- 
tation of omens, shook her head seriously 
over the fragments. They settled them- 
selves down somehow; and then Frederick 
walked all day and wrote all the evening; 
and Susan worked, and nursed, and walked, 
and wrote too; and Freddy made as much 
noise as ever, and tumbled upstairs and 
downstairs, and tore his clothes; and the 
twin babies began to walk also, and ran 
against chairs and tables, and rolled over 
cushions and under bedsteads; and they 
were & very merry, industrious, intelligent, 
sensible, laughing, joking, poor family. 

I think no one laughed more than Sia 
did herself at the contrivances necessary 
in their household at first, and I am sure 
no one made better jokes than Frederick 
at the extraordinary arrangement of the 
breakfast or dinner table, consequent on 
the absence of several of the usual ap- 
pointments, and the substitution of unusual 
ones. As to Jane, she was more com- 
fortable, I think, in such a state of things ; 
but that was to be expected from a person 
of her “ ill-regulated” disposition. Things 
gradually arranged themselves. Frederick 
no longer walked about in worn boots; 
Susan got courage to order a leg of mutton ; 
the civil grocer signed his receipt; the 
baker’s man did not need to remind 
‘“‘ missus” of that little account; and at 
last Miss Crosbie touched my arm in 
church one morning (before the service 
began) to call my attention to the fact of 
Mrs. Mayberry’s new black silk gown. I 
think Miss Crosbie was better pl-ased by 
that black silk than by her own India 
shaw], a present from her brother, and 
worn that day for only the third time, [ 
know she was obliged to pull out her 
handkerchief immediately after the touch 
above mentioned ; and when I knelt beside 
her at the general thanksgiving, I am sure 
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I heard the words, “Snsan Mayberry.” | example,” said Miss Crosbie, who had 


And if she did return a special acknow- 
ledgment for her friend's new garment, I 
daresay many more worldly and Jess reve- 
rent thanksgivin ascended to Heaven 
that morning. ‘Tiedly began to wear 
smart hats and embrordered frills, and 
Minnie and Winny toddled about in red 
shoes. Jane, too, had her wages raised, 
and adorned her best bonnet with a flaming 
ribbon; and when we all took tea with 
Susan on New Year’s Eve (there are few 
dinner parties in D-———), the parlonr had 
a new carpet, and the tea equipage was 
complete. 
* % * 

“Well,” said Aunt Margaret, as we met 
Mrs. Hopkins coming out of Frederick 
Mayberry’s house the other day, just as 
we were going to knock, “is she quite 

1?” 


‘¢ Quite well,” said Mrs. Hopkins; “ won- 
derfully well, indeed.” 

“Well!” repeated Aunt Margaret the 
second time, for the next inquiry was rather 
an embarrassing one. 

“ A very fine little boy,” said Mrs. Hop- 


kins. 

“ And quite healthy, I hope.” 

“Quite healthy. <A very fine little boy, 
indeed.” 

“ And this is five !¥ said Miss Simpkins, 
who came up at that moment with Mrs. 
Marshall and Harriet, “and Ellen scarcely 
to her feet yet. Dear, dear!” 

“TI hope you are not going to say they 
ave all ; said Aunt Margaret. 

‘* Misfortunes,” interrupted Harriet Mar- 
shall, with a laugh. 

“* No, of course not,” said Miss Simpkins ; 
“ but, still, five children, you know, and 
their means are very small.” 

“Captain Mayberry’s situation has been 
much improved by the increase lately to his 
salary,” said I. 

“Yes, poor man, it is terrible dru ‘ 
said Mrs. Hopkins. weal 

“ And now that Mrs. Mayberry cannot 
assist him im writing, it is worse than ever,” 
said Miss Simpkins. 

“ How well he has learned to write with 
ae hand, though,” pat in Harriet Mar- 
shall, 

“For my part, I consider such cases 
quite a warning, an example, a perfect 





joined the group. 

““ Of perseverance, of energy, of patience, 
and courage,” said Aunt Margaret. 

“Now, Miss Graham, what can you 
know of the difficulty and expense of 
bringing up five children?” said Mrs. Mar- 
shall, coming hard down on my aunt with 
her matronly experience, and darting, at 
the same time, & severe look at Harriet; for 
the little episode of Lieutenant Cartridge, 
always asore subject with Mrs. Marshall, 
was not forgotten. ‘For my part, I agree 
with Miss Cresbie, that young peo 
bringing themselves into such difficulty 
through imprudent marriages’—and here 
Mrs. Marshall grew trebly severe—“ are a 
warning and an example.” 

‘And I am sure we can appeal to facts, 
for they have had no end of trouble,” pur- 
sued Miss Crosbie. 

‘Poor young man, without his right 
arm, too,” said Miss Simpkins. 

“* Was that in consequence of being mar- 
ried ?” said Harriet, treading on my foot. 

*‘ And his sight so very bad!” said Mrs. 
Hopkins. 

‘But it is better, and really improving 
every day,” said Aunt Margaret. ‘ You 
know, when first they came, he thought 
he should have lost one eye completely, 
and now it is only a little weak.” 

‘And their house is scarcely furnished 
yet!” said Miss Crosbie. 

“It is nearly so, indeed,” said I, “and 
Susan would have had the new curtains 
up in the drawing-room but for her con- 
finement.” 

‘“‘ And five little children in that small 
house!” exclaimed Miss Simpkins. © 

‘“Oh! they are not very troublesome,” 
I replied. 

** With only two servants!” said Miss 
Crosbie. 

“And one of them that Jane!” said 
Mrs. Hopkins. 

“ Freddy is to be sent to school,” I ven- 
tured. 

“Aye, a fresh expense,” observed Mrs. 
Marshall. é 

‘“‘ And Minnie and Winny are quite stout, 
now!” said Harriet. 

“‘ Quite stout enough for mischief, I anr 
sure,” reptied Miss Crosbie, intending ‘to 
be ironical—not upon the twine, but Miss- 
Marshall. 
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‘Rut pray,” said Aunt Margaret, “ what 
is really so very deplorable in their case? 
For my part, I think you have merely 
enumerated-——”" 

“ Difficulties,” said Miss Crosbie. 

«* Surmounted,” replied Aunt Margaret. 

“ Trials,” quoth Mrs. Hopkins. 

‘“‘ Borne patiently,” said Aunt Margaret. 

“Poverty,” said Miss Simpkins. 

“Well met, and fairly conquered.” 

**'Vexationa of all sorts, I am sure,” said 
Mrs. Marshall. “It was only the other 
morning that Jane——” 

“Pooh! vexations!” said Aunt Marga- 
ret, who was getting a little excited. 

“Well, Miss Graham, all I can say is, 
that ever since the Mayberries returned to 
D——, they have certainly, ag every one 
has noticed, been singled out for,” Mrs. 
Hopkins was trying to alter the phrase, 
“‘ devoted, one may say to——. Not that 
I shall assert that it has been the result of 
imprudence, as you do not wish it d 

‘“‘ And every one knows they were better 
off when they married, and could not an- 
ticipate such reverses,’ interrupted Mrs. 
Marshall. 

‘Exactly. So, as I say, one cannot 
help remarking that they have been de- 
voted to -——” 

‘‘ Rach other,” said Aunt Margaret. 

‘* Nonsense !” exclaimed Mrs. Marshall. 

‘* Been perfectly immersed, one may say, 
in———”’ resumed Mrs. Hopkins. 

‘“‘Cheerfulness and good temper,” said 
Aunt Margaret. 

“Marked out for_—°’ pursued Mrs. 
Hopkins, with determination. She was 
very near, having it; but Aunt Margaret 
struck in at the right moment—“ Sym- 
pathy, affection, respect,” said she. Mrs. 
Hopkins gave in. Miss Crosbie began— 

‘‘ Really, Miss Graham, how any one can 
consider—a—a ——.,” she was beginning to 
hesitate. 

“A very happy young couple,” said 
Aunt Margaret. 

““Hiow any one can consider per- 
s0ns —3~”” 

“Having good health, good sense, and 
good principles,” said Aunt Margaret. 

“Can consider persons with—with——.” 

‘« Means enough for comfort.” 

“With, I repeat——” 

“Five intelligent, handsome children,” 
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sae sires 
“On industry, honesty, and activity.” 
“ And-—and, a fatate Gis 

‘““Of respectability, success, and good 
fame.” 

“Upon my word, it is very extraordi- 
nary,” quoth Miss Crosbie, with the 
slightest possible toss (for we are all too 
well-bred to quarrel), and relapsed inte 
silence. You see, this is the way we argue 
in D——. We never trouble oureelves 
about principles, we come to facts; and 
Aunt Margaret won. 

“T shall take little Minnie home with. 
me,” said Miss Simpkins; “she is not 
robust enough to be left among the other 
children, now that Susan is not about.” 

‘“‘ And] am sure,mamma, we could manage 
Freddy for a few days,” said Harriet Mar. 
shall. 

‘‘Mra. Rocker conld take care of little 
Ellen, if Mrs. Mayberry would part with 
her,” said Miss Crosbie. 

“ Tiow Captain Mayberry will ever get a 
decent cup of tea now, with that Jane,” said 
Mrs. Marshall; “I declare I've a very good 
mind 2 

“Treally do think we could contrive———, 
said Mrs. Elopkine. 

‘Ladies! ladies!” quoth Mr. Pilkington, 
putting his head out of an upstairs window, 
‘quiet, pray; we can hear your voices in 
the next room. And, if you please,” he 
added, laughing, “parcel out the children 
as you like, but don’t take possession of 
Captain Mayberry ; respect the laws of the 
land, my good friends, and our social obli- 
gations.” 

“T am sure——,” said Miss Simpkins, 
sotto voce. 

‘TY never spoke loud}y in my life,” said 
Miss Crosbie. 

“1 think ’tis only his.joke,” said Harriet 
Marshall. 


“Did you hear us?” I said to Susan next 
morning while I was pouring out her tea, 
and keeping what nurse called “ an eye on 
the cradle” at the same time. ‘Did you 
hear us talking in the street yesterday ? 
My. Pilkingten said vou did.” 

He only intended to tease you, I sup. 
pose,” replied Susan; but she gave such # 
queer little amile that I think she mast 
have heard some part of our conversation. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

In another portion of this month’s Maga- 
zine will be seen a notice and prospectus of a 
new work called Beeron’s Boox or Hovuse- 
HOLD MANAGEMENT, the first monthly Part 
of which will be published on November 1st. 
It is to be completed in from fifteen to 
eighteen Parts, and will form, when finished, 
a handsome volume of some 700 or 800 pages. 

As it is desired that this volume should be 
ag original and comprehensive as possible in 
all its departments, our subscribers are re- 
spectfully solicited to forward any new and 
authenticated recipes they may have been in 
the habit of using and testing. 

As an acknowledgment of their assist- 
ance, a copy of the Book or HousENoLp 
MANAGEMENT will be presented to every 
lady who will furnish the Editress with, say, 
six original recipes connected with any 
“household department.” 

These recipes, it is almost unnecessary to 
observe, must not, of course, be copied from 
any existing ‘‘ Cookery Book.” 

The recipes required may be ranged under 
the following heads— 

I. 

Recipes for Cooking, Pickling, Preserving, 
and for all the requirements of a Kitchen, or 
relating to the duties of a Cook. 


II. 

Recipes for Polishing, Cleaning, and for 
all matters relating to the duties of a Housc- 
maid. 

Ill. 

Recipes and information relating to the 

duties of the Nursemaid, &c. &e. &c. 





*,* For all other particulars the reader is 
respectfully referred to the prospectus which 
accompanies this number of the Magazine. 


Gockerg, Pickling, and Preserbing. 


Barve on Pound Cake.—One pound of flour, 
three quarters of a pound of butter, three quarters 
of a pound of lamp sugar, one pourd and a half 
of currante, five a quarter of a pound of 
lemon peel, two ounces of sweet almonds, a tea. 
spoonful of yeast, and a glase of brandy. 

Lemon Curesecaces, TO KG&P SEVERAL YRARS. 
~—To a quarter of a pound of butter put one pound 
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of coarsely-powdered lump sugar, six eggs, leav- 
ing out two of the whites, the rind of two lemons 
grated, and the juice ofthree. Put aj] into a pan 
and let {t simmer over the fire until dissolved and 
it begins to thicken like honey; then put it into 
a jar and tle it up close, and keep it in a dry place. 
It must be stirred gently all the time it is boiling. 

To Cure Hams, Toneurs, Beer, anD LEGS 
or Mutron.— To five quarta of water put as 
much common salt as will bear up an egg, balf a 
pound of baysalt, two ounces of nitre, and three 
quarters of a pound of foot’s sugar. After the 
meat has been in, a scum will form on the top, 
then boil it, and it will keep for twelve months, 
still adding a little more salt. 

Rock Biscurts.—Take one pound of flour, well 
dried, half a pound of lump sugar, half a pound 
of butter, two eggs, a few currants, if you like, 
and two ounces of sweet almonds cut fine. Beat 
the eggs, and mix with the butter and sugar; 
then add the flour, almonds, and currants. Drop 
in small lumps, and bake in a moderate oven. 

To Make MaRMALADE.—Take one dozen Seville 
oranges, half a dozen sweet ones, and two lemons, 
Halve and quarter the bitter ones, squeeze the 
juice and then scrape the pulp out of the skin; 
then squeeze the juice out of the half dozen sweet 
ones, also out of the lemons. Put the peel of the 
bitter ones in salt and water all night; boil them 
until you can run a straw through them, changing 
the water four times, then take them out and lay 
them on a sieve to drain. After that, scrape the 
loose strings out and cut them in small slices. 
Weigh all together, and add their weight and a 
half of lump sugar, and boil twenty-five minutes. 
Put it in small glasses, and cover with brandy 
papers. 


THE FASHIONS 


AND 


PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 


Tne railroads have worked a revolution in the 
affuirs of life. Every year they empty the great 
metropolis of all who can command even a small 
amountof money, and have leisure enough to spend 
it in the gay watering‘placcs which dot the margins 
of Queen Victoria’s realm. We congratulate all 
those who are allowed the pleasurable privilege 
of wandering away from home, but we-congratu- 
late them far more on the happiness of a safe 
return. When old October makes his annual 
reappearance, we know that the few who are still 
loitering in sylvan shnrdes will soon turn their 
faces to the dear dwellings which they have fora 
time deserted, and that domestic life will resume 
the current of its social happiness. 

For the present, then, we give up speaking of 
coquettish hats, and floating feathers, and of pic- 
turesque sea-side costume. These must now give 
place to those graceful propertics of dress which 
characterize the home-residence of the English 
lady. The autumn fashions are framed wih this 
view. And first let us describe that which we 
have selected for illustration as being most suit. 
able for the season on which we are now entering. 

This dreas ia made either in silk or mohair, if 
in the first, the colours most favoured are still 
nut-brown or a deep sca-green. The akirt is 
made in an economical style, having a deep 
flounce attached to a short skirt. This flounce 
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is headed with a ruche cither of its own material, 
a darker shade of the same colour, or of black 
silk, cut on the cross and pinked at each edge. 
The sleeve fs long, having a second smaller one, 
which {is cut up two-thirds of its length, both 
being trimmed round with the same ruche, and 
having a bow with long ends attached to the top 
of the opening. The body is full, and has a Jarge 
bow with long ends at the front of the waist. 
These bows are al] made of the same silk as the 
ruche, and are also pinked at euch edge. Itisa 
common thing for many ladies to have by them 
some quantity of black silk, in the shape of man- 
tles,or otbe: things which have fallen into disuse 
from change of shape, which may be made ser- 
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viceable in this way without showing the least 
difference from new even to the most practiecd 
eye; and to such we recommend this applicatson 
When this dress is made of mohair, it may be 
either of a plain colour or a small check, either of 
which suits the style remarkably weil. 

As the autumn seagon brings with it many of 
the social parties which, while they put the ball- 
dress quite ont of the question. yct demand a 
toilette of simple elegance, we will here mention 
one which {fs taking the lead in Paris on similar 
occasions, It consists of a muslin, either white 
or with a small pattern, or of a bare 
with a double skirt,the under onebeing = __ 
With six sarrow flounces, simply hemmed; the 
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upper one with three. The sleeve consists of a 
large puff set into a hand just large enough to 
ered over the hand and encircle the arm half way 
etween the wrist and the elbow, and having.a 
lace turned up over it. A jsichu of netsamd dace 
covers the body, which is low. A-dvoad 
bow, figured with bonquets, havigg long ends, is 
attached to the waist. Sometimes this bow is of 


black or coloured silk, pinked teach edge; but |-aad min 


this is matter of taste. 

For the promenade, the chfef articles are jackets 
and manties of striped cloth. “Piawailrat of these 
are made large and ample; Raving, pecudarity 
in the slecve, which is eut 


wide, md 
put in large plaits rep oper bepn “Maske sions 









‘THE WORK-TABLE. 


cheer. The trees are setting the fashion in dress, 
by changing their robes of brilliant green for the 
amore subdned, yet richer tints of autumn. The 
s and the beaches of English watering-places 
‘aweranot quite so much crowded as they were a 
mensi.aago, and many are turning thetr faces 
he where a loving welcome awaits them. 
ifthe chamge has given renewed vigour to body 
se bons an increased interest in all home 

derbies, it is well that it should have been enjoyed, 
for then itapegper object has been attained. The 
Mlecasnt ions of the work-table will be 
od: ifwmewed energy, and fresh under- 
eonunenced, either for the adornment of 
8, or as tokens of affection and friendship. 


it falls quite unconfimed, This jack deaswleos, |The artiedle we have selected this mouth for illus. 


small collar and pe. 

The autumn bouaet which ~wexshallveasst. re. 
commend is :atther mwmovetty én “style 
black chip, trimmed “tt#aer with bright biue or 
with that pecullar colour which is now bang s0 
much admired in Paris, sometimes called nan- 
keen, sometimes salmon-colour, according to the 
tendency of its shade In these bonnets, the 
curtain isin black, bordered with the colour. A 
broad ribbon is passed across the front, and on 
the left side two cabbage-bows are placed, the 
one black, the other of the colour. Sometimes 
the ends of the ribbon are carried baek on to the 
curtain behind, aad terminate with one of the 
same cabbage-bows. The inside trimming is 
sometimes a cluster of ‘ble cornflowers, placed 
rather high on one side, and sometimes a roll] of 
coloured tulle looped over at short éntervals with 
black velvet mbbon. 

The prettiest novelty for the seasen in the way 
of ornament for the hair, isa circletof medallions, 
worn across the torehead. These are sometimes 
in cameos, sometimes in coral, and sometimes 
small gilt coins laid on a band of black velvet. 
We have also scen some gilt butt.iflies on a 
bandesu of black velvet, and scattered over the 
bows of black velvet behind the head, which had 
a very tasteful and fanciful cffect. 

Ladies in the country may Jike to have a simple 
cap suggested to them, which they can easily 
have made. Fold a piece of black net to about 
an inch wide, and let 1t be just leng enough to 
reach to the sides of the face. Cut two httle 
lappets about three inches long, and round at one 
end; tuck into them a very slight wire, and sew 
them on to the «nd of the foundation.bund. At- 
tach a round ciown. Fold a pteee of net, and 
set it on as a curtain behind, This forms the 
foundation of the cap, which is to be trimmcd 
with bows of ribbon at cach side, placed on the 
lappets, and with bows and ends behind. Over 
this Jay a row of white Multese lace plain in the 
front and fulled round the ears and behind; and 
over this a diamond of black lace, or one crossed 
with ribbon velvet, finished round with a narrow 
black edging. In this way one of the prettiest 
caps of the season will be produced. 
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NOTE-PAPER CASE. 
auromer has nearly passed away, with 
Ms rama of Nuture's varied beauties. ‘Ihe 
sea-breezes are beginning to chill, instead of to 
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tration is an ornamental cover for a note-paper 
case. The style ofeork in which it is to be exe- 
outed is now much dn fashion, and is extremely 
pretty in-effect. iitds worked on either bronze. 
coloured ‘kid er green morocco leather. The 
Outlines ef éhe ensign are formed of gold and 
silver thread, ad “tsedstermediate portion be- 
teen. the .@mwo lises ts*Blled in with very small 
seed bomis, theanpart of thapattern which is done 
in gold! thread is filed freith black beads, and 
the remaining ,»part, hich das a silver outline, is 
hiled in with ateel beads. “Bre éeur ovals in the 
centre are im tke stleer thread aml stcel beady, 
the loops which mmite‘them beuimg zn the gold 
thread and blewek .weads. The oater dorder and 
corner must be varied in. the same aay, by work- 
ing the four cormers in the silver and steel, and 
the remaining parts in gokd and black. It is 
necessary in this avork to select the berds of a 
very small size, as the beauty of the work is 
much increased Sy the smalimess of the beads. 
They must also be placed as whose sogether ag 
possible, not in ines, but métecriminately, as 
this produces a much better veffect when the 
work is completed. When this ernamental por- 
tion of the articteis finished it avast be sent to be 
madeup in a propermanner. Arty lady who exe- 
cutes this design with care will fad that it pro- 
duces a very elegant note-paper sage, worthy 
either to present to a frend, or to add to her 
own drawing-room table ornanventts. 


EMBROIDERY BORDER ABR BHIKDREN'S 
BRESSES. 


Embroidery is new a style of orpament for 
dress so establiaked as to require a sonatant 
variety of designs to suit all the different pur- 
poses to which it is applied It is the chief trim. 
ming for babies’ and children’s dresses; and al- 
most every article which a lady wears would be 
incomplete without its decorative aid. A destgn, 
then, which is effective when worked, is acgept- 
able to many ladies who feel a pleasure in em- 
ploying their leisure time in the production of 
some elegance either for themselves or for the 
decoration of their families. The border gtven is 
applicable for many purposes, being showy and 
hght. The holes are cut ont and worked in 
button-hole stitch ; the lines are also dene in the 
same way; the leaves only being worked in satin 
stitch. The proper sized cotton for this sort of 
embroidery is No. 20 of Messrs. Walter Evans 
ae aaa spriiniepire which, from - rere 
an ness, gives an appeurance Of great regu. 
larity to the work, 
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INITIAL “WREATH. trowmbie, if net losa, when articles are returned 

Et ts destrable for ut®ity,.as well «s for oma-/ from éhe laamiress. If samo ornamental mavite 
went, that handkerchiefs shoald keve semeidis- :bemdepted it can be dormodiately recagaived sand 
helen praish mark of ther ownership besides | ¢hasuarach annoyance be often prevantad. [The 
‘gimaple initials. These mgy-sometimes be appli. | wresth is always & graceful form of ocosmment, 
wable to others, and thus cause cenfasion sathl { andds-capocially:suttable fer placing in corner 
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The one given, although simple in design, issery fectionné, as a coarse cotton is destructive te the 
protty when worked, and will contain cither a beauty of all embroidery, but especially so when 
single o1 donble initial Tt must be worked in thc materal on which the work is execnted is 
No. 30 of Messrs. Walter Evans and Co’s Per- _ 
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ORNAMENTAL NOTE-PAPER CASE, 
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Caiascees ‘ReaIDENCE AT 1eeteron ! 
POETS. THEIR LIVES, SONGS AND HOMES 
CHARLES LAMB. 
Peenars, of all our poets, none had so lection of Rogers's — — Ss 


as Charles Lamb. We turn James‘a-p ; 
sy pee melancholy from the recol- tened elegance, illuminated by cheerful 
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kindness and graceful talent—to Lamb's 
weary removes from narrow lodging to nar- 
row lodging, with the afflicted companion, 
whose sorrows fell the more heavily on 
her devoted brédher, becanse she was 50 
deeply loved. 

His own reason for one of these removals— 
that he “knew they ware marked people’ — 
has a dreary depth of misery, which a hun. 
dred pathetic sentences could not equal; and 
the necessity of “losing th in a 
crowd,” that they might obtain ssion 
to indulge their affection unmolested, and 
live pa areal in a elat ae 
ture o i scarcely & el. 

Checks Lamb ave born in the ear 1775. 
His father edt been ta the employ of Mr. 
Saft, ‘a iether, and enjoyed from him an 
anzidity, im sewant of Jong and faithful 

i That the family fad no inherit- 


the sole of the der and his 
family, of 2 wife and three chil- 
with the exosption of a trifling sum 
to hima by his aister for ker board. 


x, use, and 
iis soanty 'y to the family 
resources; but as, hy this time, his father 
wea nesxiy ina and his mother totally 
deprived of the use of her limbs, this trifling 
addition te their income did not save then 

m the iiserics of y. 
‘Of his brother, Lamb, 60 ttle is 


wn, when the pi of the 

oe Sealy so uh ie prosented 

to ud, We are at « lowe to decide whether 
disieclimation 


inability or him 
from con to the or comfort 
of his relatived, “The subject of this sketch 
invariably speaks of him with kindness, 


and always oxprosen: dis full belief in the 





ane Sng ecdition ; ore have 
® plain MAS ath, that, in the self. 
devotion of his wtetlbrather, he took no 

,and 'tatter alone devolved 
the task to the dort remaining exist- 


ence of hid surviving parent, as well as to 
provide forthe innocent anthor of this be- 
reavement. 

Charles Lamb's first essays in poetical 
composition were made at the ape of 
twenty years. He appears, also, about 
this tire, to have formed an ‘ttachment 
tow young lady, commemorated in some of 
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these early effusions; though love had 
scarcely 60 much to do with the aha 
ment of his talent as friendship; the 
example of his admired schoolfellow and 
firm friend through life, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, being his chief inducement to 
oommence literary composition. 

At that time he resided with his infirm 
parents, his sister, and his aunt, at 7, Little 
Queen street, Holborn, occupied with the 
duties of bis situation, which appear to 
have allowed little recreation of mind or 
body; and his chief enjoyments were con- 
fined to bien. pay cima, with Coleridge and 
a few other early friends. The necessities of 
the family obliged Miss Lamb, the senior 
by some years of her gifted brother, to 
procure an increase to their income b 
needlework; and if any picture of this 
employment could be more sad than that 
portrayed in Hood's “Sang of the Shirt,” 
we have here one to attest, too fearfully, to 
the reality of the old saying, that “truth 
is stranger than fiction.” Poor Mary Lamb 
indeed 

Sewed at once, with a double thread, 

A shroud as well as a shirt; 
not for the overwerked sempastress, who 
might have been gtad to contemplate her 
aching head in the friendly garb, 
but for the to whom her toil was 
devoted, murdered by her in a fit of in- 
sanity produced by the protracted labour. 

A tendency to this dreadful disease exhi- 
bited itself in Charles Lamb about the close 
of this year, 1795, and was considered suf- 
ficiently alarmingeto warrant his being 

under restraint for a shorttime. In 
after. life he always maintained that he had 
been actually mad; but various ‘circum- 
stances justify us in concluding that his 
hallucinations did not reach to a total 
aberration of reason; not the least of these 
is the fact of his unvarying sounduess of 
mind under the peculiar and dreadful visi- 
tation which so shortly after occurred, and 
the protracted trials of his whole fature 
lfe. One of his most pleasing sonnets was 
written during his detention in confinement 
—he himself says, during a “lucid inter- 
val.” We transcribe it, as a specimen not 
only of true poetry, but of that very un- 
common ingredient of a poet's mind in 
general, self-abnegation. 


If from my lips some accents 
Peeyish complaint, or barat reproof enzind, 
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sickly mind 

Fett Coon. the purer well 
‘and waters clear, of Reason; and, for me, 

Let this my verse the poor atonement be— 

My verse, which thou to praise wert e'er inclined 

Too highly, and with partial eye to see 

Wo blemish. Thou to me didst ever show 

Kindest affection; and wouldst oft-times lend 

An ear to the dexponding, love-sick lay, 

Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay 

But ill the mighty debt of love I owe, 

Mary, to thee, my sister and my friend. 

The frightful event which clouded two 
ives is so well known, that it needs but to 
be glanced at. In the autumn of 1796, 

Lamb, worn out by attendance on 
her aged parents (especially her infirm 
mother), and by constant toil at her needle, 
2a well as weakened in nerves by confine- 
ment, was seized with a sudden fit of un- 
controllable frenzy, during which she suc- 
céeded in taking her mother’s life, as well 
as wounding, though slightly, her father, 
before she was secured from further mis- 
chief. 

If known, it has never been made 
public, by what means a criminal trial was 
evaded, in which case, of course, she wonld 
have been confined for life; but such not 
having taken place, her noble brother of- 
fered to undertake solely the maintenance 
and care of the unhappy young woman for 
the rest of her life. During her father’s 
life, she was obliged to remain in the 
asylum where she had been placed, and 
that time was spent by her brother in en- 
deavouring, when released from the toils of 
business, to amuse a doting old man, ren- 
dered selfish and exacting by imbecility, 
and in caring for his® poor aunt, now in 
rapidly-declining health, who had b-en re- 
turned to the afflicted family by a wealthy 
relative, who having, in the first horror of 
the event, charged her-elf with her sup- 
port, thus eariy wearied of the undertaking. 

Death soon relieved him from his daty 
to his surviving parent, and he wus then 
enabled to bring home his sister, now, for 
& time, restored to reason. It is unplea- 
wr re aril that his brother John, 

ugh enjoying a d income from 
the South Sen Hipaee Het only, as before 
atated, declined giving any assistance to 
the brother and sister, reduced much in 
circumatances by the loss of the father's 
annuity, but actually opposed, and endea- 
voured to prevent, Mary Lamb's release 
from constraint. 


“ 


a 
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The poor aunt’s small income, added to 
their own, produced little more than £100 
per annum, and if, in all the pages of bio 
graphy, we meet with a more singular ine 
stance of self-devotion than this, of a young 
man, scarcely twenty-two, with tastes 
formed for enjoyment, with all the ambi- 
tion which belougs to g-nius and all the 
refinement which accompanies poetical 
genius in particular, thus, without hesite- 
tion, taking on himself such a duty, at 
least, we cannot find one where the duty 
was 60 undeviatingly performed, where the 
self-devotion was not only so lasting, but 
so little complained of. 

The death of the aunt, who was fondly 
loved by both nephew and niece, produced 
the firet return of Miss Lamb's insanity, 
which, thenceforth, continued to appear at 
intervals, lon or shorter, during her 
whole life. The home of Charles Lamb 
was thus, during a period of nearly forty 
years, alternately one of cheerless solitude 
and anxious responsibility. Miss Lamb con- 
tinued to her affectionate brother either a 
sorrow, secluded from the careless world, 
bat ever haunting his weary spirit, or a 
care, cherished and loved, indeed, but ne 
less a care, dwelling, but not reposing, in 
his humb!l - abode. 

The greater part of their lives was 
spevt ia London or the immediate neigh~ 
bourhood, They resided at different periods 
in Southampton- build ngs, Chancery-lane ; 
in Mitre-conrt, near Temple-lane; at Is- 
lington, at Enfield, and at Edmonton. 

Occasional visits to their friends, latterly 
given up on account of their agitating 
effect on Mi-s Lumb, varied the monotony 
of this quiet life, and, as the poet advanced 
in reputation, and extended thereby the 
circle of his chosen acquaintances, the 
were enabled, when her health permitte 
to collect around their fireside a select few 
of those endeared by friedship and simi- 
larity of tastes ; for Miss Lamb shared with 
her brother in mental qualifications, and 
nothing but her afflicting infirmity, per- 
haps, prevented her from taking a distine 
guished place among those women whe 
have adorned the ranks of literature. She 
published, conjointly with her brother, 
“Postry for Children” and “Mrs, Lej- 
cester's School,” of which he acknowledged 
the best part to have been hers; and put 
several of Shakespeare's plays into prose 
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narratives; and, indeed, he allndes, on 
more than one occasion, to the assistance 
rendered by her generally in his literary 
labours. 

Of the works of Charles Lamb, the best 
known are the essays by “Elia,” pub- 
lished in the “ London Magazine” to which 
he was introduced by William Hazlitt, 
then employed on that periodical; these 
are, of course, familiar to most readers, 
and, with regard to their merits, have 
seldom met a dissentient voice. With his 
poetical compositions, perhaps, the ac- 

aintance is less general, but to all who 
ow them, they must be recommended 
by the extreme sweetness and tenderness 
of the language and sentiments. His own 
favourite authors were Cowper, Coleridge, 
and Wordsworth, the two latter being also 
his most intimate friends; it is not extra- 
ordinary, therefore, to find a kindred spirit 
in his writings. His admiration of Words. 
worth, indeed, was little short of idolatry, 
and there is a curious incident of his 
literary career connected with this poet. 
When he (Wordsworth) published his 
“ Excursion,” that same poem of which 
Byron said— 

A drowsy, powsy poem, called “ Excursion,” 

Writ in a manner which is my aversion, 
Charles Lamb was induced to send to 
Mr. Gifford, editor of the ‘“‘ Quarterly Re. 
view,” an article on it, embodying, of 
course, whether just or unjust, his own 
strong admiration of the work. The paper 
was duly published, but how much to 
the surprise and indignation of its writer 
may be supposed, when it is said that not 
only was every sentence containing any 
marked approval left out, but others in- 
serted which bore a directly contrary mean- 
ing, and a favourable review, in fact, con- 
verted into a hostile critigue. Unfortu- 
nately, he had retained, it appears, no copy 
of the article, and was consequently un- 
able to take any steps for obtaining 
redress; we must suppose, at least, that so 
gross a fraud would not have been per- 
mitted to go unpunished, had it been pos- 
sible to obtain legal remedy. This aneo- 
dote is curious, if only as illustrative of the 
great difference which so short a period 
of time has made in the character of the 
whole business of “ book-making,” as the 
assertion may be ag made, that no re- 
spectable publisher of the present day, 
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would, even if certain to escape detection 
and exposure, be guilty of so dishonest an 
act. 

The first collection of Charles Lamb’s 
poems was published, in 1797, in a volume 
with some of his friend's and brother poet's, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Such a project 
had been in contemplation before the period 
of his mother’s death, but was abjured for 
some time after that fearful event, and 
afterwards carried into effect at the soli- 
citation of his friend. Probably at that 
time, also, he abjured a dearer project; as 
his domestic attachments and duties were 
henceforth concentrated on one object; and, 
unless we may suppose his love to have 
terminated disastrously bef .re, he certainly 
must have then sacrificed it for ever, on the 
altar of fraternal affection. Some pieces 
in the edition mentioned had previously 
appeared inthe ‘‘ New Monthly,” to which, 
as well as other periodicals, he was 4 con- 
tributor. At an after period he was soli- 
cited to write for the ‘ Keepsake,” but 
declined then, and on all occasions, to fur- 
nish anything for the “ annuals,” disliking 
the style of those publications. To the 
“ New Monthly” he contributed (in prose), 
besides ‘‘ Elia,” ‘Popular Fallacies,” and 
to the ‘“Englishman’s Magazine,” pub- 
lished by Mr. Moxon, a series of mis- 
cellaneous articles, entitled ‘‘ Peter’s Net,” 
besides furnishing epigrams for various 
newspapers; and it is not a little curious 
to find Moore, in his ‘ Diary,” speaking 
of him, who was, in all his writings, essen- 
tially an epigrammatic writer, thus :— 

“Charles Lamb, «a clever fellow cer- 
tainly; but full of villanous and abortive 
puns, which he miscarries every minute ;”’ 
although this dictum may be taken as one 
among many proofs that “‘ to set the table 
in a roar” does not demand the highest 
efforts of wit. 

In the year 1825, Lamb’s labours at the 
India House ceased. He was superan- 
nuated, to his great joy, and celebrated 
the event in his own favourite essay, the 
“ Superannuated Man,” and in the following 
characteristic letter to a friend :— 

““My dear M——, 

‘You might have come inopportunely 
a week since, when we had an inmate. At 
present, and for as long as ever you like, 
our castle is at your service. I saw F-— 
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yesternight, who has done for me what | peculiar circumstances, cannot be wondered 


rere all my nights and days to come 

Give solaly sov’ran sway and masterdom. 
But I dare not hope, for fear of disappoint- 
ment. I cannot bo more explicit at pre- 
sent. ButI have it under his own hand 
that I am non-capacitated (I cannot wnte 
it in) for business. O joyous imbecility ! 
Not a susurration of this to anybody. 

“C. Lams.” 


This letter alludes to the medical certi- 
fitate of his physical inability for office- 
work, and is dated from Colnebrook Cottage, 
Islington, 1825, where he and his sister 
were then residing. 


They had removed from their first lodg- 
ing, at Pentonville, to another in South- 
ampton-buildings, and at last hoped to 
realize their wish of a dwelling to them- 
selves. But this was forbidden. Miss 
Lamb’s disorder bacoming more frequent 
in its attacks, and those attacks of longer 
duration, they were, after various other 
removals, at length, obliged to take up 
their abode with a family who jointly 
undertook the care of Miss Lamb, during 
the attacks of her malady, at Edmonton. 
It was impossible to have her separated, 
even during her convalescence, from those 
persons capable of controlling and taking 
care of her in her insanity; the last years 
of her brother's life were, therefore, spent 
in what was, to all intents and purposes, a 
private lunatic asylum. 

This remove was made in April, 1833, 
and he died December 27th, 1835. 

Of a life so uneventful (except in the one 
instance) as his, there is little more to be 
said. In disposition, he was gentle in the 
extreme, and without the faults which 
sometimes accompany gentleness—weak- 
ness or vacillation — naturally gay and 
cheerful, but with such a quick sensibility 
as made his melancholy moods as frequ :nt 
as his mirthful. He was generous to pro- 
fusion to his friends, if they needed, and 
yet, in his personal expanses, an example of 
fragality ; kind to the frailties of his fellows, 
but severe to his own faults—for spots on 
the sun there were, and a disposition to 
indulgence in stimulants, beyond what is 
dither morally or physically good, was his 
besetting temptation. That such a fault 
should have been difficult to combat, in his 


at; that it never was permitted to become 
so uncontrollable as to incapacitate him 
for literary exertion, or the painful domestic 
duties he had devoted himself to, is a suffi- 
cient testimony to the real firmness of his 
disposition. That those duties were per- 
formed in the spirit which more completely 
sanctifies duty, a short extract from one ot 
his lettera to Miss Wordsworth will prove. 
Of his sister he writes thus — 

“She is older, and wiser, and better 
than I, and all my wretched imperfections 
I cover to myself by resolutely thinking 
on her goodness. But, even in this 
upbraiding of myself, I am offending against 
her, for I know that she has cleaved to me 
for better for worse; and if the balance 
has been against her hitherto, ‘it was a 
noble trade.’” The spirit of humility and 
faithfulness can no farther go. 

Charles Lamb enjoyed the sey of 
most of the celebrated writers of his day. 
Foremost among his earliest companions 
were Coleridge, Wordsworth, and George 
Dyer. Hazlitt, Godwin, Leigh Hunt, the 
late Serjeant Talfourd, his executor and 
biographer, and a host of kindred spirits, 
conspired to cheer the social hours of the 
poet and his beloved sister. Southey, 
Rogers, and the unfortunate artist Haydon, 
were also numbered among his friends, 
from all of whom he seems to have received 
unvarying kindness and attention, and with 
whom he appears to have ever maintained 
that frankness of intercourse, that complete 
candour and confidence, peculiar to great 
minds. His death was rather sudden, being 
the result of an accident, the illness con- 
sequent upon which only lasted a few days. 
His sister, though a good deal his senior, 
survived him nearly twelve years, dying 
on the 20th of May, 1847. It is gratifyin 
to state that the India Company allowe 
her, from the time of her brother's death, 
the same pension to which she would have 
been entitled had she been his wifs, ape os 
the economy of Charles had enabled 
to realize a sufficient sum to have preserved 
her from want. 

It has been erroneously sapposed that 
oe was au peered : ce held 

rms3, and even cr in light estimation, 
is true; but of the leading doctrines of the 
Christian faith he never doubted; and of 
his experience of their spirit he speaks in 
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language impossible to any one to whom 
they were not a reality. 

His tastes were essentially domestic— 
homely in the best, the true sense of the 
word. Iow much these tastes pervaded 
hig writings, and how much he admired 
the homely virtues, will be seen in an ex- 
tract from one of his poems, with which 
this sketch may conclude. 


On the green hill top, 
Hard by the house of prayer, a modest roof, 
And not distinguished from ita netghbour barn, 
Save by a slender, tapering length of spire, 
The grandame sleeps. A plain stone barely tells 
The name and date to the chance pussenger. 
For lowly-born was she, aud long had eat, 
Well-earned, the bread of service. Hers was else 
A mounting spirit, one that entertained 
Scorn of base action, deed dishonouruble, 
Or aught unseemly I remember well 
Her reverend image: I remember too 
With what a zeal she served her master's house; 
And how the prattling tongue of garrulous age 
Delighted to 1ecount the oft-told tale 
Of anecdote domestic. 

Better 'twere to tell 
How, with a nobler zeal and warmer love, 
She served her heavenly master. I have seen 
That reverend form bent down with age and pain, 
And ranking malady Yet not for this 
Ceased she to praise her Maker, or withdrew 
Her trast in him, her faith and humble hope— 
So meekly had she learned to bear her cross— 
For she had studied patience in the school 
Of Christ; much comfort had she thence derived, 
And was a toliower of the Nazarene. 





LOVE OR HATE. 
IN SIX PARTS. 


II.—-HOPE DYING. 


Nature doth wrest!o wit me, but revenge 
Doth arm my love against it. 
SHIRLEY. — Maid’s Revenge. 


They did not know how pride can stoop, 

When baffied ellnge withering droop; 

They did not know how hate can burn 

In hearts once changed from soft to stern; 

Nor all the false and fatal zeal 

. The cons ert of revenge can fecl. 

Brrow. 

WEDNESDAY, the fateful morning, broke 
at last, beautiful, clear, and promising as 
any heart could wish; and, with restless 
impatience, Frances Beaumont was up and 
dressed long before six o'clock. 

Time lagged slowly—to use Edgar's 
words, every hour seemed a day—and 
Frances trembled nervously with excite- 
ment and hope. Never, for an instant, 
did she doubt that her lover would be 
penctnal. Oh, no! come what might, he 
weuld not fail her; but a thousand other 


fears shook her by turns. It might rain 
it did not seem probable, but the finest 
mornings do not always precede the finest 
days, and she know that to attempt the 
woodland paths in the wet would be imposa- 
sible. Her father, too, might forbid her to 
go out (he never had done so, but he might 
to-day), or express a wish that she should 
accompany him in some particular direc- 
tion. These, and a host of similar contre- 
temps, presented themselves to the girl's 
fancy, until she became so irritable and 
anxious that, when epoken to unexpectedly, 
she could not avoid starting and growing 
pale. Thus Wednesday wore on. Dinner 
seemed interminable. The Major partook 
twice of soup—a thing he had not done for 
weeks—sent for the coek to express his 
satisfaction and give her a hint for the 
next tureen, tasted, re-tasted, inquired, 
suggested, until Frances was nearly dis- 
tracted. Still, all things, however un- 
pleasant or irksome, come to an end at 
some time, and at last the soup, the roast, 
the puddings were discussed, the cloth 
drawn and dessert placed, and then Frances. 
sprang up with ill-concealed impatience. 

‘‘ What is the matter, my dear? What 
are you in such a hurry about ?” said the 
Major, pouring out a glass of claret, and 
selecting a fine peach from the dish before 
him 


“T am only going to tike my usual 
walk, papa, and, as dinner has been pro- 
longed rather more than is customary, and 
it is such a lovely evening, I do not want 
to lose a moment.” : 

“Very well, if you like to run about 
directly you have swallowed your dinner, 
it’s your affair, not mine. Oh! by-the-bye, 
Frances, during the fuir time, I wish yon 
would take James with you. I don’t like 
the idea of your walking alone.” 

“Oh! please, papa, do not insist upon 
that. I will not go far from home. I shall 
be quite safe; and it destroys the whole 
pleasure of a walk, having a servant on 
guard over one.” 

“ Well, well, do as you like, only take 
care of yourself, that’s all” And, givi 
way, as was his wont, to his daughter's 
will, the speaker returned to his wine, 
while she, inexpressibly thankful for having 
escaped the threatened escort, rushed up- 
stairs to prepare for the walk. 

One more half hour, and Frances was 
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far on her way to the Lake—a namo she 
had bestowed upon the pool in her childish 
days, and which it still retained. 

ightly as a fawn she bounded along 
the iene meadow paths, until she came 
within sight of the trystiog place; then she 
paused suddenly, a tremor of expectation 
shook her frame, and she could scarcely 
stand. In a moment more she would be in 
E.dgar’s presence; she must compose her- 
self, subdue this agitation; so she stood 
still, thought a few s.conds, and then walked 
slowly on. 

One more turn of the pathway, and she 
reached the spot ou which we first saw her. 
Arrived there, she cast an anxious, eager 
gtance round, anoth:r, and then, breathing 
a heavy sigh, half disappointment, half 
relief, threw herself upon the grass. Edgar 
had not ee a five minutes she naa 

i iled wearily, and said half 
os i : 

“How impatient I am! He could not 
be here yet. I must be reasonable, and 
wait awhile.” 

Half an hour—en hour passed, still he 
came not. She moaned restlessly, and 
presently, as if suddenly struck with some 
uneasy thought, murmured— 

‘“« He has lost his way in the wood.” 

But even as she said so she remembered 
that, although the woods were large, they 
Were not intricate, and that he had come 
that way before. No, he had not lost his 
way. Another half hour passed in the 
agony of resolute endurance, then, with an 
exclamation of horror, Frances raised the 
face which had go long remained hidden in 
her hands, and, springing up, cried velie- 


ye. 

“He is ill. Something has happened. 
His sick friend is dead. Cruel, impatient 
that I have been! My own Edgar, how 
could I doubt you?” 

But vain was this attempt at self- 
deception. In spite of all, the truth would 
force itself upon her. If he were ill, he 
could write, he could send. So she sat 
down proudly, and by degrees her hope 
died out. He would not come now; it was 
getting late and cold, and the poor girl 
shivered. 

‘ST will wait an hour more,” she said, 
taking out her watch and laying it upon 
her knee, “ and then———” 

It was an ominous pause; her dark eyes 
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flashed fiercely. Not only hope, but faith, 
trust, love itself, were withering slowly in 
her heart. 

The third hour passed, as those before had 
done, without a sign of the truant, and, at 
the expiration of the time she had ap- 
pointed to herself, Frances rose from the 
grass. All tremor, all embarrassment, all 
the sweet, fearful emotion of womanly love 
had vanished from her face and manner, 
and nothing betrayed the inner struggle 
and conquest, save the burning, contemp- 
tuous flashes of her eyes, and the hard, 
determined lines round her mouth, as she 
said sternly and passionately— 

‘Fool, baby, that I have been, to trust 
so readily, to believe where I should have 
doubted, to love where I should have hated! 
Love! who said I loved him? I deny it. 
I do not. I hate him; yes, hate him 
with the deepest hate that ever woman felt. 
Has he not trifled with me—scorned me? 
Ob, if I were but a man, he should never 
live to tell the tale; but, alas! what can 
a woman do?” And, half distracted with 
shame and grief, she wrung her hands 
bitterly. “But I will be revenged; yes, 
yes, helpless as I seem, I will yet teach him 
a lesson that all the world may profit by, 
and he shall learn what the power of hate 
enables one woman to do, and then, per 
haps 

She paused. 

Poor girl! she thought she hated him, 
but, even now, in the first half-frenzied 
moments of rage, the probable effect of her 
conduct upon him was her first thought. 

With a resolute effort, however, she re- 
pressed the weakness as soon aa she was 
conscious of it. She had resolved to hate, 
to punish him; she had cause, and she 
would; and, bugging the resolution to her 
heart, Frances turned her steps homeward. 

Evening had deepened into night, the 
sun had sunk, the moon had risen, yet 
Frances walked on slowly, her rich, soft 
silk trailing in the long, wet grass, W 
in her heart two feelings were at war. 

Love, deep, intense, strong as her life, 
only to be extinguished by death, fonght 
with hate, for the man who had wy, 
spurned, and despised her affection, denengiag 
and plnyed with her trust, and broken ‘Sg 
solemn promiee. It was a hard struggle, 
but the evil passion, alas! igi ce | 
ere Frances reached her home, she 
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resolved to be avenged by any means, and 
at any cost, upon Edgar Staunton. 


From that unhappy hour, Frances Beau- 
mont’s life became an acted, living lie. 
She summoned all the pride natural to her 
character, and inherited from a long line of 
ancestors, to aid her in concealing the 
secret of her soul. She became even gayer 
and more witty than before, but the guaiety 
was hollow, the wit sarcastic; sho laughed 
when her heart was aching, she smiled 
when she would have given worlds to weep. 

Thus, then, had passed two months, 
Frances being more admired, her society 
more courted than ever; but, as might be 
expected, theadmiration and devotion of the 
men she daily met, sickened and disgusted 
her. Unconsciously, she compared them 
with Edgar Staunton—his lofty, earnest 
manner, high intellect, and seeming nobility 
of soul—she weighed all who approached 
her in the balance with him, and found 
them wanting. And, moreover, if he, to 
all appearance so good and honourable, had 

ved false, how could she trust them? 

nring these two months, she had neither 
seen nor heard of Edgar. 

One evening, at the expiration of this 
time, which had been spent in a whirl of 
feverish gaiety, Frances, more than usually 
dispirited, petitioned to stay at home and 
spend the hours alone with her father—a 
Beep to which the old man, who loved 

is daughter more than aught else upon 
earth, acceded with delight. 

So they sat together in the drawing- 
room. The clock struck nine, and Frances, 
acoording to the old custom, poured out 
and sweetened her father's coffee, breathing, 
as she did #0, a heavy sigh. 

“Why do you do that, dear?” said the 
Major tenderly, detaining her hand as she 
passed bia cup. 

“What, papa? I have done nothing 
havel? 

“ You sighed.” 

“Qh! that is nothing. I often sigh.” 

This was true; she did often sigh, al- 
though she did not and would not own 
why—perhaps she hardly knew—so her 

er smiled, saying— 

“T know that; you do it constantly, 
and it makes me anxious for you. Are 
you ill or unhappy, Frances? It seems to 
me that you ais changed of late.” 
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“ Changed, papa! What an odd fancy! 
I am only gayer and merrier than ever, I 
think, and I am quite well, and quite 
happy.” 

Her conscience smote her for the false- 
hood, but she would not yield to its re- 
proaches, repeating again, as if trying to 
convince herself of the truth of the words— 

‘“‘T am quite happy.” 

“That is all right, then. I was begin- 
ning to fear in good earnest that you were 
getting tired of home, and of me.” 

“Papa, papal” and Frances seized his 
hand, “ you have often said this lately. 
Why is it? What have I done, or left un- 
doue, to make you speak so? I beseech, 
I implore you, do not use such cruel words 
again. I love you, I love you—you alone 
of all the world—for you alone are true, 
you alone love me.” 

As Frances uttered these passionate and 
broken sentences, the bright colour came 
and went upon her cheek, flushing it crim- 
son, then leaving it deathly pale; her limbs 
trembled, and refused to support her, and 
she sank upon the chair from which she 
had risen. 

‘‘ My dear child, what is the matter ?” 
cried the Major, starting up and going to 
her. ‘You are ill—over-tired.” 

‘No, no; it is nothing—only a momen- 
tary faintness—the day has been oppres- 
sive. Please sit down. I am quite well 
now.” And her voice was very quiet, very 
subdued. 

“TI doubt it; nevertheless, come and lie 
down here on the sofa. Take my arm, 
love.” e 
She obeyed, and, for some time after, the 
silence which followed was unbroken; but, 
at length, an idea appeared to striké Major 
Beaumont, and he exclaimed sagerly— 

‘““T see what's the matter. You want 
change—new places, faces, everything—old 
fool that I was not to see it before! You 
must go from home a bit, Frances, eh ?” 

*‘ As you choose, papa; but I am very 
well here.” 

“No, no; you are not; you need air.” 
And then ensued a rapid, pleasant sketch 
of the benefits likely to arise from the plan, 
until Frances, finding it promised fresh 
excitement, which had now become her 
daily, almost only, support, seized upon it 
with alacrity. 

“Yes; I like the scheme very much. 
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wt where shall we go—to Brighton, or 
] a or——— 

"Nay, nay; not we, child. You surely 
do not expect me to drag my old limbs to 
those aey places !” 

‘‘T don’t know, papa, why you should 
not. You would enjoy them as much as I 
should, and, of course, you do not intend 
me to go alone.” 

“Certainly not. But why can’t you go 
where I should not be wanted—to Chel- 
tenham, to visit your uncle, for instance ?” 

 T should like it very much, but 3 

‘““What? By Jove, how I do hate that 
villanous word! what a curse to the lan- 

e it is!” cried the Major testily, an- 
noyed by the prospect of opposition to his 
will. ‘Though what you can see to find 
fault with, or demur to, now, I can’t for 
the life of me imagine.” 

*‘[ do not demur or find fault, papa,” 
answered Frances gently; ‘‘ for, indeed, I 
should like very much to go; but I do not 
like leaving you at home, all by yourself.” 

“Oh, is that all? I thought it was some 
fancy or other about the place—not gay, 
fashionable enough, or something; but 
never mind about me, I shall do very well 
—very well indeed.” 

“T do not think so; you will be lonely. 
You had better let me stay.” 

“Not I, indeed. I shall be glad to get 
rid of you, if only to prove my indepen- 
dence. Why, you conceited little minx, 
as if you were of such mighty importance! 
YN teach you a lesson—I'll take down 
your arrogance.” And he rubbed his hands, 
saying merrily, ‘“ Only wait till I send for 
you back again, that’s all. Oh, you don’t 
know hew I shall enjoy myself! For one 
thing, I shall go and visit Isabella.” 

“Ah! a biuey pea an excellent ar- 

ement. Only do that, papa darling, 
and all my scruples will be at an end. But 
—now do be patient and hear my one more, 
last remark—my uncle has not asked me, 
and T can’t go until he has, can I ?” 

“Perhaps not; but, if that is all, really 
the last objection, I can soon set it at rest. 

this; I received it from your uncle 
to-day.” 

Frances took the letter her father held 
out, and found it to contain a most cordial 
invitation from Mr. William Beaumont to 
his niece—so cordial, indeed, that it made 
her heart bound with pleasnre. But, as 
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she gave it back to the Major, her eye fell 
upon a postscript, previously unseen, which 
ran thus :— 

‘A short time since, to further one of 
my dear Isabella’s benevolent schemes, I 
received into my office a young man named 
Edgar Staunton. I think some of you 
know him, and if you are interested in 
him, you will be glad to hear that he is 
going on most satisfactorily.” 

The letter fell from the reader's hands ; 
she covered her face with them, and trem- 
bled fearfully. It was but a momen 
emotion, however, and, when it p 
she rose calmly and said— 

“When you write to my unele, please 
accept his invitation. I will go.” 

And thus, without further debate, it was 
settled; but how much that little post~- 
script had to do with the girl's resolution, 
no one ever knew. 

A week more found Frances Beaumont 
in the whirl of a Cheltenham season. Balls, 
pic-nics, soirées, and concerts followed each 
other in quick succession; and, although 
others might be tired with all this heartless 
bustle, she never was, or, at least, never 
seemed to be. 

Rest and thought were the only things 
from which Frances shrank, her own com- 
pany that which she dreaded the most. 

There must always be something wrong 
when we fear to be slone—when our 
thoughts seem arrow-winged but to wound 
ourselves; and this Frances felt keenly, 
although she went on the same headstrong 
course, which made her solitary hours 0 
wretched, nourishing a determined hatred 
towards Edgar, which, now that she was 
in his immediate vicinity, rather gained 
than lost ground. 

Sensitively alive to the painfulness of her 
position, she dreaded above all things to 
meet the traitor, either accidentally or 
otherwise. The idea of seeing this man, 
whom she had so wildly loved, and b 
whom she had been treated with so m 
scorn and indignity, filled her with terror ; 
and to escape this possibility, and be re- 
venged upon him, she felt that she could 
do or endure anything. 

Things were in this state, when one 
evening, for the first time since her 
Mr. Beaumont spoke of his gé. 

“He is a very nice fellow, this Mfr. 
Staunton, that your sister recommended, 
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and quite a treasure—so apt, o steady. 
Did you ever eee Frances 2” 

“ Yee, occasionally,” 
the coldest, mest indiff 
command, 

“* He is very handsome—at least, so the 
ladies say. is 4 can assure you he is very 
much admired here.” 

A sharp pang shot through his listener's 
heart, her pale cheek blanched atill paler, 
and she bit her lip until the blood came, as, 
after a minute, she replied ~ 

“Indeed! He was not much thought 
of in Hertfordshire, I believe.” 

“Ah! they were jealous of him, per- 
haps. The ladies wish to have all the 
good looks to themselves.” 

“Possibly. I cannot say.” 

“You don’t appear to like him much, 
Frances,” said the old banker; “ but there 
are great differences of taste in these mat- 
ters. Our Cheltenham belles are quite 
charmed with his appearance. ‘It 1s so 
manly and intellectual, and that little 
brown moustache, so very piquant and 
interesting,’ they tell me.” 

His words nearly deprived Frances of 
sense and self-possession, every one stab- 
bing her like’s dagger Kdgar—her Edgar, 
whom she had so loved, so idolized! who 
sworn eternal fealty to her l—now false, 
and sought, admired, loved by others, fairer, 
richer, perhaps, than herself. The thought 
was madness, and she felt that if she 
dwelt upon it even for = moment, she 
must inevitably betray her secret; 20, 
making «a wonderful effort, she answered 


Peas 

‘You appear deep in the ladies’ confi- 
dance, uncle. Have they made you their 
father confessor ?” 

“‘No, not exactly, although I have been 
asked confidentially, more than once or 
twice, who my very dtstingué friend was.” 

“ Friend / and you said, what ?” 

** Well, to own the truth, I felt rather 
mischievous on the point, and willing to 
tease my fair questioners a little; so I said 
that be was my clerk, the son of a small 
Hertfordshire farmer, and upon which the 
fair damsels shrogged their shoulders, 
s ghed, and declared that, ‘ Poor fellow, it 
was very unfortunate for him; but, of 
course, under such circumstances, he was 
not to be thought of.’” And the old man 

heartily. 


she answered, in 
erent tone she could 
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But his niece quivered with indignation, 
and her lip curled contemptnously, although 
not with disdain af him against whom she 
spoke, as she continued— 

“They were right; Mr. Staunton has 
been brought far too much out of his 
sphere.” 

The girl’s tone and emphasis were pecu- 
liar, and instantly excited her uncle's at- 
tention. 

“T don’t know what you mean, Frances,” 
he said. “The young man appears to me 
to be a perfect gentleman in feelings, acts, 
and manners, and is certainly the very 
opposite of presumptuous.” ° 

“Indeed! Iam glad you find him so.” 

“There is something more in all this 
than meets the ear,” said Mr. Beaumont, 
struck with the difference between the 
speaker's words and tones. ‘ What makes 
you dislike this man? What do you know 
of him ?” 

“TJ do not particularly dislike him, uncle, 
and I know very little of him.” 

‘‘ And that little not in his favour, eh ?” 

““'Well, not exactly, perhaps; but you 
should not ask me. Isa knows more 
than I do.” 

“She recommended him most highly.” 

“ How could she do so! But I suppose 
she did not know then.” 

“Know! know what? Why do you 
speak so mysteriously, Frances? bat 
ought your sister to have known ?” 

“‘T did not say she ought to have known 
anything, sir,” replied Frances, who, if she 
had not been naturally most brave and 
fearless, would have shrunk from the storm 
she saw lowering upon her uncle's brow. 
“T only thought she might have ,told you 
of some of the reports current about him, 
but, as she did not, I suppese they were 
oo. 

“Then it is only report— know 
nothing of your oan knowledge ?” asked 
the banker, his brow clearing. 

““No—yes—that is to say, 1am not at 
liberty to tell,” stammered Frances con- 
fusedly. 

“Humph !” and the old man looked 
steadfastly in his niece's face, then said 
suddenly, ‘‘You are not deceiving me, 
Frances ?” 

“1!” and she started nervously. “ What 
do you mean, uncle ?” 

“T do not know; your manner is strange, 
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nd your dislike to this man evident, and, 


present, ap tly unreasonable.” 

ae Unele, pe gag ater me one question ?” 
And, taking a sudden resolution, the girl 
rose and faced him steadily. “ Ifa man will 
deceive, cajole, and lie to one person, will 
he not to unother ?” 

‘“ Agsuredly.” 

“ Then, since things have gone so far, I 
tell you that Mr. Staunton has done this, 
and that I, of my own knowledge, affirm 
it. Is . too much, then, that 1 bid you 


*¢ For Heaven's sake, explain 1h” 

“TJ have said all Tcan, all I dare.” And 
Frances glided away, and left her words to 
‘work on the old man’s mind. 





HOUSE SKELETONS, 
AND HOW THEY CGOME. 

EveERY one, of course, knows the story 
of the poor lady who, presuming to cast 
her eyes on another besides her liege lord, 
and discovering, to that gentleman’s morti- 
fication, that his friend was as good-looking 
end agreeable as he, was punished by bein 
obliged ever after to keep in her closet, an 
daily behold, the skeleton of the object of 
her admiration, sacrificed to the outraged 
love or vanity of herrightful owner. Whe- 
ther the lady were really guilty of any- 
thing more than a too sudden recovery 
from that gratifying blindness, which, con- 
tracted during the period of courtship, lasts 
for a loager or shorter term after the tying 
of the indissoluble (?) kpot, does not appear, 
though we are inclined to think that a 
wounded self-admiration was more likely 
to havesoriginated the idea of the skeleton- 
dloset than a real, downright jealousy ; and 
have, therefore, been preserved from a too 
harrowing pity, cither for herself, her lord, 
er the living reality of the anatomical spe- 
dimen, who may have been an insufferable 
coxcomb, justly devoted to the pointing of 
& moral against vanity. At ait events, in 
the now very general application of this 
story to the circumstances of every-day life, 
there ie more in the fact of the skeleton 
then might at firet be observed. A death 
in the family—the body so lately warm 
with life—of a beloved member of the 
household, now lying still and cold in an 
upper chamber! Who does not know what 
solemn feelings, what a hush and calm, 
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what a mysterious spell of silence, and 
gravity, and decorum, the knowledge of 
such a fact brings to those even who are not 
participators in the grief of the bereaved 
relatives—to the mere hirelings and depen- 
dants? Who has not experienced how the 
little cares and businesses, the little vexe- 
tions and sl ease of life, which on other 
oocasions fill up the daily sum of its a 
and feelings, never intrude on those a 


hours which pass between the d ng of 
the spirit and the consigning of the dust to 
ite kindred dust ?—how even sorrow itself is 


frozen and locked up, until this last act re- 
moves the visible death from among ua, 
and permits a return to misery, perhaps, 
but living misery. While the angel of 
terror keeps watch in that retired apartment, 
there is no room (however large the mansion 
may be) in any other for annoyance, for 
spleen, for spite, for triumph, for petty 
malice, for little vanities and conceits, for 
trivial bickerings, offences, provokings, re- 
proaches—the sense of that dread presence 
pervades the whole. Not with a feeling 
altogether painful either ; this sudden check, 
this compuleory pause, this break between 
the agitation, the anxiety, the baffled h 

of the sick-room, and the grief and foneli- 
neas of the deserted fireside, is ‘a very mer- 
ciful respite—a something like sleep between 
seasons of bodily pain—and gives rest to the 
mind for all that must follow. So we never 
try to get rid of this sense of Death's pre- 
sence; we rather accept it; we wrap our 
poor sorrow-beaten souls in this kind 
shelter, as the earth, after the storms of 
autumn, receives with welcome her snowy 
shrond, and until the blustering 
winds of early spring arouse her again into 
activity. Very different is the unpleasant 
knowledge of the “skeleton-closet.” The 
dead body, before “decays apa fingers” 
have swept away its likeness to life, is to be 
approached with awe, and gazed upon with 
reverence ; the dry bones are to be thrust 
into some dark recess, lest they excite 
disgust and foathing. The place where 
the one reposes is to be regarded with some- 
thing like honour; the den of the other ts 
to be shunned and avoided if possible. 

If we do not obtrude our great griefs and 
trials on public observation, still we are not 
sorry that eociety should notice the closed 
shutter and the garb of woe, and breathe 
sigh of sympathy as the “ plumed hearse” 
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and the train of mourners pass, or lay down 
with an exclamation of pity the newspaper 
which records our logs of friend or pro- 
perty. The sudden reduction to poverty 
of a wealthy family, or the sudden snatch- 
ing away of an esteemed parent or beloved 
child from the family circle, are griefs 
which we are uot ashamed to acknowledge : 
indeed, the greater the depth of the poverty, 
the more beloved the relative, the more do 
we expect, if not exact, cognizance of our 
woe. But for the other sort of trials, paint 
the closet-door in the gayest colours, hang 
up a curtain of silk, or velvet, or brocade; 
paint the skeleton itself, if it must be seen, 
but ignore its existence as an object of 
pain, or grief, or fear, if possible. How 
far we can succeed in doing this may be 
questioned. These “skeletons” of social life 
are nasty things, do the best we may; un- 
gainly, ill put together, apt to rattle un- 
pleasantly if their hiding-place be ever so 
cautiously approached; not easily folded 
into a neat, unsuspected package, but ad- 
dicted to sticking out at angles and 
obtruding from nooks; not dangerous, 
like a dead body returning to corruption, 
or @ living one, tainted with infectious 
disease; but vexatious, harassing, hum- 
bling, mortifying, degrading to our pride 
or vanity, and wounding to our self-respect. 
It is of a few of these social plagues we 
would now wish to speak. 

Is there a ‘‘skeleton” in every house? 
We believe not. We hope, at least, that 
there are many who do not by their own 
arf make it for themselves, and who are 
sufficiently happy in all the relations of life 
not to have it made for them ; but to a great 
many, alas! we know it is a fact, an exist- 
ence, which they cannot or will not do 
away with. Inthe former case, of course, 
nothing remains but to endure, to recollect 
that, after all, it is but a “skeleton,” which 
may ‘vex, but cannot harm us, and so bear 
the hateful knowledge as well ss we can. 
In the Jatter, we had better prevent its in- 
troduction; or, if a temporary imprudence 
has introduced it, take it down, and fiingit 
out of doors. ie 

Of the “skeletons” which we can avoid or 


get rid of, pecuniary difficulty, arising 
either from bad management, extrava- 


ganoe, or indolence, is, perhaps, the most 
general, Classing it among the ‘“skele- 
tons,” of course we do not mean by it any 
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of those pecuniary difficulties likely to-end 
in bankruptcy and ruin, but merely those 
httle embarrassments which people are 
subject to, who, having unwisely spent to- 
day, must uncomfortably spare to-morrow ; 
who, having incurred a debt to obtain a 
superfluity, must forego a necessary in 
order to pay it. 

We must ask pardon for saying that we 
think women are especially apt to provide 
this species of “skeleton” for themselves and 
their families. Setting apart those of both 
sexes who rush into a career of extrava- 
gance, reckless of the consequences, men 
are more likely to involve themselves in 
difficulties from a general desire to increase 
their importance, to add to their posees- 
sions; and their embarrassments, therefore, 
get very much beyond “skeletons.” In 
their case it is not the symbol of death 
hung up to frighten the superstitious, but 
endowed with a supernatural life, grinning, 
with a scythe and an hour-glass, and point- 
ing to the grave of hope, and fame, and 
name—perhaps of life. It is women gene- 
rally who collect all the little unpleasant- 
nesses, and humiliations, and mortifications 
attendant on a too lavish expenditure in 
show and glitter, and a consequent pinch- 
ing in comfort and propriety, and string 
them upon wires to jerk into their faces 
when they opeu their closets or their ward- 
robes. It is women, in general, who are 
obliged to sit in fear lest their guests should 
ask for eomething which ought to have been 
forthcoming, but that an extra guines or 
two, sacrificed to vanity or the opinion of 
the world, in their own dress or the furni- 
ture of their house, prevents it; or who 
tremble jest an insolent servant should re- 
venge herself for the scantiness of the 
kitchen dinner by epoiling the ostentatious 
repast provided for the company in the 
dining-room ; or who suffer from an unprin- 
cipled tradesman taking advantage of the 
inability to settle his demands with strict 
punctuality, to send tough meat or fish not 
in season. We say in general ; for, of course, 
there is no doubt that bad management on 
the part of the master of the house, some- 
times, and perhaps not very seldom, causes 
really well-principled, sensible, and well- 
managing women, humiliations which they 
must bear in silence, or prevent by setual 
personal privation. No one, however, 
can doubt that this “ skeleton,” whoever 
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may be to blame for its appearance, might 
be avoided or got rid of. 

Want of system and order, in other 
matters besides expenditure, succeed in 
raising up a “skeleton,” and a very ob- 
irusive one. With what unpleasant feel- 
i we part with a dear and esteemed 
friend, who should have been received 
with pleasure, but whose advent brought 
nothing but dismay and vexation, inasmuch 
as the visit was paid at a time when all 
ought to have been regularity and quiet, 
but was not, because nothing ever is done 
at its right time or kept in its right place ! 
As we turn from the door closing on our 
retiring guest, the “skeleton” appears in 
the deformity of the disordered and untid 
apartment, and points to our wounded self- 
respect and the lost esteem of our friend ; 
and it is in vain that we devote an early 
day to his banishment by broom and dus- 
ter; he has been seen, and that is enough. 

This “skeleton,” indeed, is all-per- 
vading. He speaks from piles of unan- 
swered letters and heaps of unarranged 
papers; telling us of offended friends, justly 
reproaching relatives, and estranged ac- 
quaintances; he peeps at us out of cup- 
boards and presses; he trips us up by 
rents in the carpets; he sometimes, in- 
deed, grows more than merely disagree- 
able, he becomes formidable, and manifests 
his presence by fires and inundations. 

lll-health is a grievous “skeleton.” We 
do not, of course, mean that ill-health 
which is actual, severe, the finger of God 
in chastisement or love, but that state of 
valetudinarianism produced by fancifulness, 
self-indulgence, or over-carefulness. In 
some xespects, this differs from the two 
previously noticed, inasmuch as the pro- 
ew of this “skeleton,” so far from 

eeping it concealed, generally prefers to 
gp it a8 prominently before the eyes of 

is or her friends as possible; and also 
that, instead of its being always the object 
of the owner's aversion, or the cause of 
humiliation and disgrace, it is rather a 
petted favourite, and a subject of triumph 
and parade. Still) in many instances 
where a little constitutional feebleneas of 
body is joined to a great deal of constitu- 
aera Mergen of ti the unfortunate 
indivi mes the possessor of a ve 
harassing ‘“ skeleton” indeed, requiring 
very extraordinary exertion to dislodge it 
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—an exertion seldom made, and seldomer 
still persevered in to ultimate success. 

Who that can walk forth in the teeth of 
an east wind, or bear the drenching of a 
north-west shower without any appalling 
dread of colds or toothaches, but must pity 
the poor creature for ever haunted by ap- 
prehensions of an unclosed door or a broken 
window, and tortured by the continuous 
fear of damp clothes! Or that eats with 
honest enjoyment and moderation of all 
the things provided by Nature, but 
must feel for him who dreads a poison in 
the ripe and blushing fruit, the cool vege- 
table, or even in the bubbling spring! 
Who that can climb the breezy hitls, sail 
over the dancing waves; that can sleep on 
a hard bed, a soft bed, or no bed at all; 
eat a good dinner, a bad dinner, or do 
without a dinner; that can do a reason- 
able amount of work, and enjoy a pleasant 
amount of amusement; that can exercise 
lungs, limbs, and brains; laugh, dance, 
cry; scold (if necessary), be noisily merry, 
heartily angry, thoroughly excited, but 
must have compassion on the self-consti- 
tuted patient with a thousand aches and 
pains, fears and cares, weaknesses and 
fancies, who can feel nothing keenly but 
his or her own ailments, do nothing ear- 
nestly but complain ! 

This ‘‘ skeleton” is also an inflicted one; 
that is, it is not always the owner of it who 
suffers most keenly; as, perhaps, many an 
industrious man with a large family can 
testify (for it seems more peculiar, we must 
say, to women), when he has to dread 
the doctor's bills, which are draining his 
resources, and gazes on the peevish coun- 
tenance, or listens to the querulous voice of 
the wife, who should be a helpmeet, but is a 
drag and a burden. 

Religion, that lovely and loveable thing, 
is, alas! too often made a “skeleton” of. 
And what a wretched, miserable “ skele- 
ton!” The very driest of “dry bones.” 
Not only does the proprietor of this “ skele- 
ton” wither his or her own faith and holiness 
into a lifeless, useless, perished handful of 
dust and ashes—the dust and ashes of for- 
mality and superstition—but every other . 
member of the unhappy household comes 
more or less under the influence of the 
stiflin noe. No one can doubt the 
fact of this “ skeleton” who has seen inno- 
cent enjoyment, which ought to be en- 
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hanced ber know] of a conscience 
at ease, held as a forbidden thing; and 
oe and dulness reigning, where all 
be enjoyment and animation. So 
maiserable ave the effents sometimes of this 
variety, thet we might almost consider it 
& much more mischievous object than a 
canny He ey not one =m feature, 
namely, that possessor is always most 
auxious to keep its ugliness out of sight. 
While the active, cheerful servants of 
are ready to acknowledge that the path of 
duty may be sometimes a “ thorny way,” 
the professors of this sort of devotion sre 
always ready to assure you, with the most 
melancholy faces, and in the most cheerless 
socenta, thet they are the happiest people 


in existences. 

Of the “ skeletons” which are inflicted, 
and mast be endured, perhaps bad a 
isthe chief. Not, of course, a y 
tyrannical, brutal disposition, which ranks 

social miseries far beyond a mere 
“skeleton ;” nor yet a blustering, hot, 
hasty temper, in which, like a spring day, 
though you have to endure, and, perhaps, 
do battle with some heavy squalls, you have 
bright, joyous alternations of sunshine. No. 
The fretfal temper, the selfish, vise 
temper, the discontented temper, of whi 
you can never calculate whether it will be 
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this respect that, if those who s0 ar 
nursed “skeletons” merely for their own 
punishment, one would be almost inclined 
to leave them, uncautioned, to the conss- 
quences of their own folly. But, unforta-. 
nately, it is chiefly on the relations aud 
companions of .after-life that the results 
fall most heavily; it is the wife or bus- 
band, the childrea, the dependants, who 
generally suffer; it is they who have to 
strive miserably to hide from the indifferent 
or heartless acquaintance, or the synype- 
thizing fied awhose peace might be hurt 
by the knowledge, the existence of that 
dreary closet, the sense of which mingles 
with every action, thonght, and feeling. . 

The moral turpitude of a near relative 
is a hideous “skeleton.” It is in vaim te 
reflect philosophically that such trials are 
not uncommon, and may be borne as per. 
tion of the general lot of humanity; or te 
reason sensibly that no positive disgrace 
attaches to any but the doer of wrong; or 
even to feel that the general sympathy is 
towards you, you cannot avoid the thrill- 
ing shame, the nervous confusion, the 
painful anxiety to avoid the subject, the 
feverish expectation that it must be ever 
recurring. Heaven shield the good and 
virtuous from beiag obliged to keep in the 
mansions of their souls those loathsome 


pleased, or not, unless it has proceeded to | closets ! 


that extremity, that you can guess with 
telerable certainty it will be displeased, do 
what you may. This is a “skeleton,” 
rather, these are “skeletons,” which have 
worn, down many a bright spirit, crushed 
many a warm heart, and the knowledge of 
which poisons the very springs of life. 
There is a bold, insolent temper, too, quite 
@ robust and burly “skeleton,” which 
can say and do a hundred impudent things 
quite in a rattling, off-hand manner, care- 
leas of any one’s feelings ; a heavy ‘ skele- 
ton,” weighing down the refined and the 
sensitive souls exposed to ita baneful in- 
fluence, of which the world is not yet so 
polished or so Christianized, but that it 
affords us many examples. 

A very efective “skeleton” of either of 
those sorts is obtained not unseldom by the 


injadicious of parents. And, 
here again, we must particularize women. 
The maternal t is certainly more apt 
to spail the children than in the father. 
Wemen are really so frequently unwieo in 


A less revolting “skeleton,” yet some- 
thing allied, is in the mere worthlesaness of 
those we ought to regard, and would fain 
esteem. This form seems almost peculiar 
to married life. Members of the same 
family, of the same blood, have so muck of 
disposition in common, that their very 
faults escape notice by each other,,or, at 
least, appear very much extenuated. But 
in the other case it is not so. How many 
a man, high-minded, generous, and noble, 
has a “skeleton” for ever at his side, in the 
meanness of thought and httleness of feel. 
ing of his wife? How many another, just, 
right-minded, and honourable, is linked toa. 
combination of petty artifice and unworthy 
cunning? And how many a woman has 
to endure these in her partner for life? In 
her case the trial is the greater, because aba 
is less independent in thought and action; 
she has less to do and more to suffer. 

Our ' skeletans” are becoming so terrible, 
that we would gladly turn to some whioh 
are rately dbaaprasable: There are 6. great 
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many which {although we carefaily shut 
them into their closets, and, indeed, feel 
not only provoked, but mortified, should 
they chance to be seen) are only annoy- 
ing, troublesome, unpleasant, and at the 
of which we can even some- 
times afford to laugh. A considerable 
nuraber of these, too, may be considered 
ertatic “‘ akeletons,” taking wp only a tem- 
abode in our mansions, and either 
vanubicg naturally in the course of events, 
like the more evanescent spirit to which 
the actual skeleton belonged, or yielding 
te a well-directed, effort for their 
sernoval. Of such as nature may be con- 
sidered a clever and capable domestic 
addicted to “spiritnous excitement,” who 
times her potations exactly at the season 
when a particularly oceremonious dinner, or 
even, perhaps, a christening feast, or 3 
wedding breakfast, demands all her ener- 
gies, and who always contrives to be found 
by the most especially honoured guest, 
the very person before whom you desire 
that everything may appear in proper 
erder, either asleep on the drawing-room 
rag, or arrayed in your new lace shawl, 
peated in state on the centre of your satin 
ottoman, under an inebriated impression 
that she is one of the invited, and that the 
entertainment has been got up in her 
honour. Or a friend or relative with whom 
you feel bound to keep on good terms, and 
therefore to invite whenever you contem- 
plate a social gathering, and who, being of 
an unamiable disposition, always contrives 
to throw a damp on your party. Ora 
rather disreputable c8nnexion, whose con- 
duct is not sufficiently bad to warrant a 
out diyect, but who is looked coldly on by 
your more respectable acquaintance, who 
will time his visits at the most inopportune 
moment-—that is, exactly at the advent of 
most respectable acquaintances. Or 
a “ love of a pet,” in the shape of a poodle 
dog or a tortoiseshell cat, bestowed on 
you with many tears and caresses, dnd 
frequent demands of a promise “‘ never to 
pert with it,” by a friend who has sailed 
for India or California, and which breaks 
your china, tears your clethes, gnaws 
your books, bites and scratches your own 
or your neighbour’s children, in the latter 
cass, perhaps, invelving you in an aetion 
at law, in which you are cast in fifty pounds 
and the costs of the suit. 
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These are all, more or less, ‘ skeletons.” 
So is a governess “ with a grievance ;” an 
old uncle who will give you advice; s 
young consin, nephew, or niece, for whom 
you are in some degree responsible, who 
never takes advice, and gets into innume~ 
rable scrapes, more or less serious or ridi- 
culous, in which you are sure to be to some 
extent entangled; a ‘‘ very superior” aunt, 
whe snubs you on all possible occasions ; 
s particularly candid, ‘‘ blunt” relative, of 
either sex, who always makes 2 point of 
telling everything he or she ought not to 
tell, exactly at the time it ought not to be 
told; who obligingly reminds you, in ever 
society, of every little folly, over which 
you would gladly draw a veil ; and amiably 
directs attention at all times to your peou- 
liar deficiencies, defects, or infirmities; or 
a terribly sensitive person, who is always 
“receiving a slight,” or “enduring an 
offence ;” or 2 very suspicious one, who 
never gives you credit for straightforward- 
ness, who always imagines “9 secret,” 
either in mrotive, opinion, or ing; 
or an exceedingly mysterious individaal, 
who continually causes you to appear un- 
worthy of confidence, on account of little 
cireamstances being unavoidably betrayed, 
the knowledge of which it is discovered 
has been caretully concealed from you with- 
out any sufficient apparent reason. 

All these are continually (trivial as they 
may seem) disturbing the peace of sensible 
persons. Happy are those among the 
dwellers in onr ‘valley of dry bones,” 
who have none of the more sad or fearful 
“skeletons” among those we have enu- 
merated. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN LONDON. 
VIl.—THE SANITARY MOVEMENT. 
“Nasty AIn”—that’s the anagram of 
“Sanitary !” Who'd have thought it? 
And yet, after all, that nasty air is the 
breeze that has kindled the Sanitary Asse- 
ciation into life. Only to think that trade, 
fashion, custom, coal, and over-crowding 
peat 80 Vitiated our igri rai vege 
and impeded our powers of respiration 
digestion~—to say nothing of raptor Sv 
complexions and tempers, or of the 
dusticn of new and rapidly-spreading @is- 
enses—that we, the women of 
have been obliged, in self-defence, to form 
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ourselves into an association to poke out 
the unclean corners of our parishes, and 
famigate the holes of our conrts ! 

When you come up to London, and 
make your spring purchases in Regent- 
street, or are carried in the family coach or 
cab, as the onse may be, down Fleat-street, 
into St. Panl’s-churchyard, you get one 
view of London—and a very fine view it is, 
as far as it goes—but, while you are wan- 
aie: and wavering between Allison’s 
and Houbigant’s, we, the residents and 
the workers, are, perchance, diving into 
some back slum, not fifty miles from the 
spot upon which you are standing, uttering 
ourses, deep, if not loud, and taking an- 
other view of the same city about which 
you will have so much to say on your re- 
turn to the sweet village of Squash. 

Well, you know, perhaps, that some 
great men, aud some good men, and some 
cleyer men have lately been speaking 
about these back slums, and some great 
women, and some good women, and some 
clever women have lately been writing, and 
lecturing, and talking, too, on this same 
subject. It is not enough, however, for a 
few of us up here—who are called upon, in 
common with every real worker in Lon- 
don, to do infinitely more than we ought 
to do, either mentally or physically—to 
try and accomplish « work like this, which 
demands the whole energy of English- 
women as a body—we want your help, 
your time, your money, your influence, 
your moral weight; and, what is more, we 
must have it. The time is past for us to 
sit down and say that matters of political 
economy and subjects ef social science 
are out of our path, ill-suited to our sex, 
and beyond our strength; the truth is, 
these matters come up to us with an all 
but menacing air, shaking with angry ges- 
tures before our faces, impatient for a solu- 
tion, and demanding redress. 

Are we to try and do this work alone? 
Are we to le on, doing a hand-to- 


hand fight, or you come on and help 
us, encourage work with us? 
Tam ashamed of you, my idle sisters, 


for your carelessness and indifference is 
causing no end of pain, of death, of 


Well, what do we want you to do? 
, fret and foremost, to visit some 
alley or court, and see, with your own 
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eyes, the are gfe a oh gan 
metropolitan dwelling dens for the poor. 
Go down sate ite tid calla and see ald 
Widow Harvey, and her three sons, in the 
front room, with their brood of chickens in. 
the area, and dog Toby under the old dame’s 
bed; peap into the widower's den in the 
back room, and see the sleeping accommo. 
dation for the man and his grown-up 
daughter; try the windows, especially the 
top sash ; no movement there, no ventila- 
tion, no, not even a little light upon the 
rickety old stairs. Go into every room in 
the house, and remark how every floor is 
but a repetition of the down-stair horrors ; 
the only variation being the increase or 
decrease in the numbers of the juvenile 
population. Hear the poor man’s tale of 
when he took out a pane from his window, 
and a panel from his door, for the 

of securing ventilation, how the landlord 
threatened him with an ejection, and more 
than hinted about the desirablenese of his 
departure. 

Look down the bye-paths and back 
streets of our great city, and note the ab- 
sence of the scavenger and his assistants 
in those very courte—mark where the gas- 
lamps stand few and far between—re- 
member when the drainage-pipes were last 
laid down——think where the parish doctor 
pays his moat frequent visits—taste, if you 
dare, the water with which they are sup- 
plied—sit down and work out the propor- 
tion allowed to each person for daily use— 
trace the overland route of every form of 
epidemic disease that visits your parish, and 
balance all this with the absolute com- 
mand “that every man look not only on 
his own things, but every man, algo, on 
the things of others.” 

If you have not sufficient philanthropy 
in you to be ashamed of your country—-if 
there is not enough of the milk of human 
kindness in you to make you shiver at the 
sickness, and sorrow, and suffering pro- 
duced by the disgraceful state in which 
our metropolitan poor are “‘oribbed, oa- 
bined, and confined” —then sit down quick] 
and make it a matter of caleulation, turn 
into an affair of £ s. d. 

Look at it aa a costly affair—oonsider, 
dirt breeds disease, aud di when it is 
finished, brings forth death—-and when the 
strong man is taken away, and the busy 
hands of the mother laid at restfor ever, 
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what then? Why, the children are carried | be attempted ; for, if the 


off to the union, and your rates are raised 
to support them, or they wander vagabonds 

gad down the town, till want and temp- 
tation entangle them in the meshes of sin, 
and at your expense they are marched off 
to prison, and at your expense they are 
kept in prison. So you see you pay for it 
all—for the union, with ite master and 
matron, its overseers, its ward-men—for 
the prison, and its officers, overlookers, 
schoolmaaters, lavender - water - sprinklers, 
and Heaven knows what beside. 

If you were a philanthropist, we might 
bid yon ponder over the tears shed, and 
the struggles undergone, before that little 
family group was altogether dispersed—we 
might hint about the possibility of there 
being a home-feeling even under such cir- 
cumstances, and about the wisdom of en- 

ing, and enlarging, and extending 
such ideas; but you prefer the mercantile 
measurement of the matter. Well, we are 
ready to meet you on that ground; and 
we say it has been proved over and over 
again, that lodging-houses for the poor are 
not only a safe but a profitable invest- 
ment. How, then, is it, that more are not 
built? Simply because, apparently, there 
is no demand for them; that is, because 
the capitalist hears no actual outcry from 
the poor man—gets no petition for new 
houses—he is content to work on, and 
at those demands which are thrust into 
notice, 

We have been told by two great autho- 
rities, that we, who come into contact with 
the poor, must rouse their feelings on the 
point, and make them, as a mass, discon- 
tented with their dens. Rareadvice! Why 
the whole of London could be roused, with 
the t ease, on the point; but, unless 
the authorities are ready for such a move- 
ment as has never been known in this 
land, that way of working the question 
must be let alone for ever. 

The working classes, as a body, are 
already aa discontented on this head as it 
is possible to be without breaking out into 
rebellion. We have no hesitation in saying 
that half-a-dozen women, in earnest on the 
question, could raise, in less than a month, 
such a cry throughont the length and 
breadth of London as would shake the 

from one end to the other. Heaven 


forbid that such a thing aa thas, should ever | might throw our app 
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were raised, 
the work could not be accomplished all at 
once—no, not if every man in the town 
lent a helping hand. 

Besides, after all, it is the capitalist who 
is the real delinquent in the matter—tt Is 
the speculator, whose morals are at such a 
low ebb—it is the lawyers, those at 
conscience-keepers of that great family of 
the “Never-thinks,” who want arousing 
and convincing of these facts. And we, 
who know too well how deep and earnest 
is the smothered cry of the poor man for 
better house accommodation, must join and 
be their mouth-piece—must plead for those 
who cannot plead for themselves—muat 
master facts and argue—must persuade, 
entreat, and work, till the present dis- 
graceful condition of things has passed 
away. 

Consider, now, especially you who live 
in comfortable cottages in the country, 
what it must be to pay £6 10s. a year 
an under-ground room, or back attic, in a 
London artizan’s lodging-house; and be it 
remembered that 2s. 6d. a week is a very 
average sum for such accommodation; so 
that, taking an eight-roomed house, and 
letting it out at the sum already named, 
room by room, which is a general practice, ' 
£52 a year is made; and, saying the aver- 
age number of persons in each room to be 
five (viz.,a man and his wife, and thres 
children), which is about the proportion to 
be found in the better description of houses, 
we get an aggregate of forty persons in 
one eight-roomed house! Let this be multi- 
plied by the number of houses—twelve, 
eighteen, twenty—down the court, every 
house similarly crowded, and some little 
idea may be formed of the condition of the 
atmosphere, the state of morals, and the 
physical aspect of the inhabitants. 

In every room, too, besides the men, 
women, and children, some bird or beast, 
not unfrequently both, is invariably to be 
found; to which may be added, creeping . 
things innumerable—not forgetting “the 
unmentionable antmais.” 

Fancy our living in a house where the 
coals had to be shot across our little white 
bed into a corner cupboard, which served 
for a larder, and also as a ledge to hold our 
washing-tub—that there wae no dust-bin, 
or hole, or anything else, into whith we 

e-parings or the peel- 
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ings from our potatoes—that the dust from 

under our grates must be laid at our street 

door, and that our neighbours’ cabbage- 

stalks must rot under our noses in the little 

rr aaa in which we take so much 
ight. 


Only think how you would feel if you 
dare not put a ventilator into your room, if 
the were too hot, or whitewash your 
unless your landlord considered it 
dirty enongh! or what it must be to live 
in a room where the windows only par- 
tially open, or, perhaps, cannot open at all! 
Fancy making it a matter of rejoicing that 
some idle urehin should break a pane in 

window, because then you would 
hase 2 chance of a change of air! Yet 
all these things are facte—we can prove 
them all; aye, and bring far, far worse 
facts to light, if what is now stated ia not 


Way, in the Field-lane Report for this 
vety yoar we are told of a country clergy- 
man whe requested some of the officers of 
that institution to take him round to visit 
some of the homes of the poor children 
who are taught in that excellent ragged 
school; and what was the result? After 
visiting about eight or nine homes, he was 
obliged to retire in almost a fainting con- 
dition! And we can believe it. The scene 
was so much worse than any pen oan de- 
scribe, or imagination paint, that the reality 
was too much for a stranger. 

Wa, like the poor, are so weed to these 
abominations, that our hearte are getting 
callous. Do, pray, make haste and help 
us, before we all get hardened together, 
and sit down quietly in despair. 

You see this sanitary movement is infi- 
nitely more a social than a physical ques- 
tion ; or, rather, what very great social re- 
sulte will spring fromit. When Mra. Rey- 
mer began that room-to-room visitation, 
by means of her Bible-women, in St. 
Giles's, the discovery was immediately 
made that the most effectual way to stop 
‘drunkenness was to supply these poor orea- 
tures with beds!—that men and women 
who rested, if rest it could be called, on 
bundles of straw or raga, rose in the morn- 
ing so unrafreshed their sleep, that 
“a go of gin” was an absolutely necessary 
draught to screw them up to a working 
pitch—but that, after the introduction of 
the beds, this morning viait te the “house” 
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was discontinued in nearly every case, the 
end having been effected by other and 
more appropriate means. 

Every woman in the habit of visiting 
among the poor, should consider herself 
bound to understand—and to understand 
thoroughly, too—those great laws by which 
health is preserved, life prolonged, and the 
simpler forms of disease checked or re- 
moved—should be able to tell clearly the 
importance of lowering the top sash of a 
window, and the wisdom of making ac- 
quaintance with the “‘ Cheap Doctor” *—of 
the benefita arising from the frequent use 
of the bath, both for the person and for the 
clothes—how the unwashed skin makes 
double work for the lungs, and, by depress. 
ing the spirits, causes that unnatural 
craving for stimulants so common in 
towns—of the connexion between an ill- 
cooked dinner or supper and the husband's 
chronic bad temper. This is what is 
wanted, more workers—workers who pos- 
sess some acquaintance with these great 
truths, so as to be able to explain and in- 
force them—who shall work with us and 
for us, while others are digging the founda- 
tions of those new and better dwellings 
which shall make all this knowledge prac- 
ticable and available. 

The old Romans had in their employ 
men who possessed authority to enter and 
inspect every dwelling-place in the land. 
They were wise in their generation, those 
old Romans; and, maybe, by-and-bye, if 
we are not too prond, we may protit by 
learning a lesson even from our ancient 
enemies; and then, ‘when the revelation is 
made officially of what we now state con- 
fidentially—how pigs and human beings 
are crowded by hundreds in a well-known 
court in Kensington—or how one of the 
great railway companies reaps £1,500 a 
year from miserable lodgers in tenements 
skirting their line, let at the rate of from 
9d. to 1s. 6d, per week, each room hold- 
ing some sixteen or more persons (lodgers 
at a halfpenny a night being received) 
—we say, when these things are known 
officially, we presume some sort of indig- 
nation will be felt by the public. And, 
that these things may be known officially, 
let you and I take, drag, lead, all, any, 





* See Sanitary Tracts, sold at 14, Princes 
street, Cavendish-square. 
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and every individual we possibly can in- 
fluence, into some of those blind alleys and 
countless courts, where their own olfactory 
nerves may quicken their other senses into 
the belief of the paramount importance of 
the Ladies’ Sanitary Association. — 
M.S. R. 





PRIZE QUOTATIONS. 
ENVY. 

[Ir is difficult for any one to describe a 
passion which he is not conscious of having 
ever felt; yet, if we were called upon briefly 
to define Envy, we should say that it was a 
malignant sorrow experienced at the success of 
another. Of all the passions, this is the one 
which most punishes the individual who is a 
prey to it. It oxydizes or eats into the soul, 
as water does into iron, It is, therefore, a 
striking passion for poetical illustration, and, 
accordingly, the poets have, in their effusions, 
introduced it under every variety of circum- 
stance. That Shakapeare thought it a ma- 
lignant grief is clear from the manner in 
which he frequently speaks of it. In proof 
ef this, we will give one passage from “‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.” It is taken from the scene in 
Capulet’s garden, where Juliet appears sit- 
ting at a window, when Romeo sees her and 
exclaime— 

But soft! what light through yonder window 

breaks? 

‘It is the East, and Juliet isthe sun! 

Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 

Who is already sick and pale with grief, 


That thou, her maid, ar far more fair than she. 
Be not her maid, since she is envious, 


Here we see the destructive element which 
gives to envy its malignancy; for if the 
passion was such as excited pity from its 
making the “envious moon” ill, to assuage 
her grief, rather than to “kill” her, would be 
the first idea that would enter the mind. 
Envy, however, is not to be viewed as one of 
those deadly passions which desire the ulti- 
mate misery of another, but only as desiring, 
subordinately, the means of advancing our- 
selves or some one else to an equal position 
with the person envied, or lowering that per- 
son to our own or the other’s level. As a 
most interesting exercise, we announce it 
to bethe next subject for our “ Prize Quota- 
tions.”] 


ait 
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REMORSE. 


Aw estranged friend is apt to overfow with 
tenderness and remorse, when a paragon that was 
once esteemed by him, undergoes any 

And bitter Vengeance, with a yron whip, 

pe wont him to diaple every day; 

And sharp Remorse his hart did prick and nip, 

That dropa of blood thence like a well did play. 


Epuunp Spencer, born 1553, died 1598.— 
Faerie Queen, 

Their firie steedes with so nntamed forse 
Did beare them both to fell avenges end, 
That both their speares with pitilesse remorte 
Through shield and mayle and habergeon did wend, 
And in their flesh a griesly passage rend, 
That with the furie of their owne affre 
Each other horse and man to ground send. 


His stubborn heart that never felt misfare, 

Was toucht with soft remorse and pitty rare; 
That even for grief of minde he oft did grone, 
And inly wish that in his powre it weare, 

Her to redresse; but since he meanes found none, 
He could no more but her great misery sarod 


If you refuse it—~as in love and zeal, 
Loath to depose the child, your brother's son; 
As well we know your tenderness of heart, 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorse, 
Which we have noted in you to your kindred, 
And equally indeed to all estutes— 
Winsiam Smaxsperarg, born 1564, fed 1616.— 
[Keng Richard III., Act 3, Scene 7. 
Trust not those cunning waters of his eyes, 
For villany is not without such rheum ; 
And he, long traded in ft, makes it seem 
Like rivers of remorge and inuocency. 
King John, Act 4, Seene 3. 
A servant that he bred, thrilled with remorse, 
Opposed against the act, bending his sword 
To his great master 
King Lear, Scena 1, Act 4, 


For know, my lords, the states of Christendom, 
Moved with remorse of these outrageous broils, 
Have earnestly implored a general peace 
Betwixt our nation and the aspiring French, 


First Part of Henry VI, Act &, Scene 4 


Her sighs will make a battery in his Dreast; 
Her tears will pierce into a marble héart; 
The tiger will be mild while she doth mourn; 
And Nero will be tainted with remorse, 
To hear and see her plaints, her brinish tears. 
Third Part of Henry VI., Act 3, Scene tf. 
Yet beauty, though injurious, hath strange power 
After offence returning, to regain 
Love once possessed, nor can be easily 
Repulsed withopt much Inward passion felt, 
And secret sting of amorous remorse. 
Jounx Mitton, born 1608, died 1674, 
[Sanson Agonistes. 
So spake our father penitent: nor Eve 
Felt less remorse; they, forthwith ta the plese 
Repairing where he judged them, prostrate: fel 
Before him reverent: and both confessed [tears 
Humbiy their faults, and pardon begged; with 
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Watering the ground, and with their alghs the air 

Frequenting, sent irom hearts contrite, in sign 

Of sorrow unfeigned, and humiliation meek. 
Paradise Lost. 


Having thus said, of kind remorse bereft, 
He seized his helm, and dragged him with his left; 
Then with his right band, while his neck he 


wreathed, 
Up to the hilt his shining falchion sheathed. 


Joun Drypen, born 1681, died 1700.— 
( Virgis Aineas, Book 10. 


For to be known a cuckold can be no 

Dishonour but to him that thinks it so; 

For, if he feel no chagrin or remorse, 

His forehead’s shot-free, and he’s ne’er the worse. 


Samug, Burier, born 1612, died 1680.— 
{ Hudibras. 

Want and incurable disease (fell pair!) 

On hopeless multitudes remorseless seize 

At once; and make a refuge of the grave. 


Dr. Epwarp Youne, born 1681, died 1765.— 
[ Refections on Man. 


The critic elec proceeds without remorse, 
Seises your fame, and puts his laws in force. 


ALEXANDER Pops, born 1688, died 1744.— 
[Hesay on Criticism. 


Where now, yé lying vanities of life! 
Yeo ever tempting, ever cheating train! 
Where are ve now? and what is your amount? 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse. 
JaMEs THOMBsON, born 1700, died 1748.— 
[ Winter. 
How many shake 
With all the flercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse; 
Whence tumbled headlong from the height of life 
They furnish matter for the tragic muse. a 
ta. 


Nor head nor heart 
Offered to ache; nor wns there cause they should, 
For all was pure within: no fell remorse, 
Nor anxious castings up of what might be, 
Alarm’d his peaceful bosom. 
Rosext Bias, born 1700, died 1746.— 
[The Grave. 


‘Tis when the wound is stiffening with the cold, 
The warrior firat feels pain—'tis when the heat 
And fiery fever of his soul is pass’d, 
The siuner feels remorse. 
Rosezxt Dopsxey, born 1703, died 1764.— 
[Old Play. 
Bat soon did righteous Heaven, 
With tears, with sharp remorse, and pining dare, 
Avenge her falsehood; nor could all the gold 
And nuptial pomp, which lured her plighted faith 
From Edmund to a loftier husband's home, 
Relieve her breaking heart, or turn aside 
The strokes of Death. 
Manx AKENSIDE, born 1721, died 1770.— 
[An Inscription. 


Call her then 
Swift to thine aid, ere the remorseless spade 
Too deeply wound the bosom of the soll. 


Wittram Masow, born 1735, died 1797.— 
” (ithe English Garden 


It was not thou that, like remorseless Cain, 
Thirsted for brother's blood: thy heart disdains 
The savage imputation. Por 


Each bashful sentiment, incipient grace, 

Each yet remorseful thought of right and wrong, 
Murdered and buried in his darkened heart! 

Wuiam Dopp, born 1729, died 1777.— 

[Prison Thoughts. 


But thou art fallen, fallen! Oh, my heart, 
What dire compunction ! i in * 
sink 


Lord, 
O’erwhelmed with self-conviction, with dismay, 
With anguish and confusion past compare! 
And could I weep whole seas of briny tears 
In painful penitence; could I deplore 
From my heart's aching fountain, drop by Oa 


Abstain from sin! 
The world around solicits his desire, 
And kindles in his heart a treacherous fire; 
While all her purposes and steps to guard, 
Peace follows virtue as ita sure reward : 
And pleasure brings as surely in her train 
Remorse, and sorrow, and vindictive pain. 
WILLIAM Cowper, born 1781, died 1800.—. 
[Progress of Error. 


Remorse, the fatal egg by Pleasure laid 

In every bosom where her nest is made; 
Hatched by the beams of truth, denies him rest, 
And proves a raging scorpion in his breast. 


Let no dark crimes 
In all their hideous forms then starting up, 
Plant themselves round my couch in grim array, 
And stab my bleeding heart with two-edged 
torture. 
BEILBY PortEous, born 1731, died 1808,— 
[ Death. 
But now, with pangs of keen remorse I rue 
Those years of trouble and debasement vile. 
Dr. JaMES BEaTTIE, born 1735, died 1803.— 
{ The Poet's Manhood. 


Never hide thy tears, Araspes ! 
*Tis virtuous sorrow, unalloy'd, like mine, 
By guilt, and fell remors2! 
Hannaw Morg, born 1745, died 1833.— 
{ Daniel, Part 7, Scene 1. 
And where sin is, O king, there fell remorse 
Supplies the place of punishment! 


* 


Ibid. 
Many and sharp the numerous ills 
Inwoven with our frame! 
More pointed still, we make ourselves 
Regret, remorse, and shame. 
RoBERT BuENs, born 1759, died 1796.— 
Man was Made to Mourn. 


Often had William of Deloraine 
Rode through the battle’s bloody plain, 
And trampled down the warriors slain, 
And neither known remorse nor awe; 
Yet nuw remorse and awe he owned. 
His breath came thick, his head swam round, 
When this strange scene of death he saw. 
Sir Wattsr Scorr, born 1771, died 1832.— 
[Lay oy the Last Minstrel, Canto 2, Part 20. 


High minds of native pride and force, 
Most deeply feel thy pangs, Remorse; 


REMORSE. 





Fear, for their scourge, mean villains have, 
Thou art the torturer of the brave. 


Marmion, Canto 3, Part 13. 


Proud Alaric’s descendant could not brook 

That mortal man his bearing should behold, 

Or boast that he had seen when Conscience 
shook, 

Fear, tame a monarch’s brow, Remorse, a war- 


rlor’s look. 
Vision of Don Roderick. 


For Roderick told of many a hidden thing, 
Such as are lothly uttered to the air, 
When Fear, Remorse, and Shame the bosom 
wring. 
Ibid. 


She changes, as a guilty dream, 
When Conscience, with remorse and fear, 
Goads sleeping Fancy’s wild career. 


Rokeby, Canto 1, Part i. 


With desperate merriment he sung 
The cavern to the chorus rung; 
Yet mingicd with his reckless glee, 
Kemorse’s bitter agony. 
Rokeby, Canto 3, Part 15. 


Fantastic passion’s madd’ning brawi [ 
And shame and terror over all ! 
Deeds to be hid which were not hid, 
Which, all confused, I could not know 
Whether [ suffered or I did, 

For all seemed guilt, remorse, or woe. 


SamMvEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, born 1772, died 1834. 


Oh! need ask, that saw those livid guests, 
With their swollen heads, sunk blackening on 
their breasts, 
Or looking pale to heav'’n with ghastly stare, 
As if they sought, but saw no mercy there; 
As if they felt, though poison racked them 
through, 
Remorse, the deadlier torment of the two! 
THomas Moors, born 1780, died 1852.— 
[ Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 


I asked her what there was in guilt 
That could her heart allure 

To shame, disease, and late remorse ? 
She answered, she Was poor. 


Rosertr Sovutney, born 1780, died 1843.— 
{ Complasmnts of the Poor. | 


That we may not look back with remorse and 
dismay 
To think how this season was wasted away. 
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So do the dark in soul expire, 

Or live like scorpion, girt by fire; 
So withers the mind remorse hath riven, 
Unfit fer earth, undoomed for Heaven, 
Darkness above, despair beneath, 
Around it flame, within {t death! 


GrorcEe Lorp Brox, born 1788, died 1834.-~— 
The Giaour. 

There is a war, a chaos of the mind, 
When all its elements convulsed, combined, 
Lie dark and jarring with perturbed force, 
And gnashing with impenitent remorse; 
That juggling fiend, who never spake before, 
But cries, ‘I warned thee!” when the deed 


is o’er. 
The Corsair. 
Oh, Marianne! now for thee, ; 
The heart for which thou bleed’st is bleeding; 
Revenge is lost in agony, 
And wild remorse to rage succeeding. 


Herod's Lament for Marianne. 


She clasped her fervent hands, 
And the tears began to stream; 
Large, and bitter, and fast they fell, 
Remorse was so extreme. 
Tuomas Hoop, born 1798, died 1845.-~ 
[The Lady's Dream. 


The cave was dark and damp; it spoke 
Of penance and of prayer; 
Remorse, that scarcely dared to hope, 
And heavy grief were there. 
LsTiT14 EvizapetH Lanpon, died 1838,— 
[The Hermtt's Grave. 
Remorseful, penitent, and lowly, 
I come to crave, O father holy, 
Thy benediction on my head. 


Henry Wapswortn Lonereiyiow, born 1807... 
[Thé Golden Legend. 


Contrition, penitence, and remorse, 
Came on me with o’erwhelming force. 
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Like an awakened consclence, the sea was moan- 
ing and tossing, 

Beating remorseful and loud the mutable sands 
of the sea-shore. 

Fierce in his soul was the struggle and tumult of 
passions contending. 

Love, triumphant and crowned, and friendship 
wounded and bleeding, 

Passionate cries of desire, and importunate plead- 
ings of duty. 


Jang TarLor, born 1783, died 1824.— ; “Is it my fault,” he said, “that the matden hath 


[Song. 
Now, see upon the perjured fair one hang, 
Remorse’s glooms and never-ceasing pang. 


Hexry Kirke Waits, born 1785, died 1806.— 
[Clifion Grove, 


The mind, that broods o’er guilty woes, 
Is lke the scorpion girt by fire, 

In circle narrowing as it glows, 

The flames around their captive close, 
TW, inly searched by thonsand throes, 
And maddening in her ire, 

One sad and sole relief she knows, 

The sting she nourish’d for her foes, 
Whose venom never yet was vain, 
Gives but one pang and cures all pain, 
And darte into her desperate brain : 


chosen between us?’ 
Courtship of Miles Standish. 


I tefrned aside to weep : I lost him a little while; 
I looked, and years had passed; he was hoar 
with the winter of his age. 

And what was now his hope? Where was the 
balm for his sadness ? 

The memory of the past, was guilt; the feeling of 
the present, remorse. 

Maxtiw Farquuar Tupper, F.R.S., D.C.L— 

[ Proverbial Philosophy.—Of Sorrow. 


He holds his life from hour to hour, 
He feels it ebb away; 

Fear at his heart, a phantom power, 
A spirit of decay— 





ais 
grim remoree, with tot bind, 
Piaying the serpent with his 
hath he, aight and day ! 
And shrinking from the eyes of men, 
He ever moaneth, “ When, oh, when ?” 
Miss JewsstRr — 
{fhe Prophet 
MIGNON; 


OR, THE STEP-DAUGHTER. 
THE MIRACLE OF THE ROSES. 


Do you know the country where the 
egiantine flourishes? Come here, and rest 
‘your eves, weary with gazing on these 
miserable pictures; come here to console 
your wounded hearts. Here you will 
find none but smiling images; here you 
will be able to forget the world of wicked- 
ness. 

Let us onoe more enter the holy refuge 
of piety and childhood. Let us join in the 
young girls’ games; let us listen to their 
jorf songs, to their unconstrained mirth; 

et us lose ourselves in this noisy multitude. 

We have not long to look for our sweet 
Mignon, whose tall figure rises above the 
rest of her companions. How much she 
is grown and improved under this guardian 

it. Her complexion is more settled, her 
eyes more liquid, her lips more smiling, her 
walk lose fatigued. But then, for more 
than a year, she has been enjoying perfect 
tranquillity, surrounded by loving faces— 
more than a year ago, her amiability and 
beauty first graced this house, where, it 
appears, they can now no longer get on 
Without her. Madame Thérase, the supe- 
rior, touched by her sad history, the details 
of which she knew from the lawyer, who 
often came to inquire after Mignon, is very 
careful of her, and is always in need of her 


But how is it that we cannot find that 
ee and ungraceful Graziella so easily ? 
it is beonuse we cannot recognise 

her ; for she ought to be there, following in 
ber young ascthier steps—and see, here 
she is. But what a delightful change ! 
Nothing is wanting to her now but speech. 
T, you eannot say ehe is pretty, for 

her open countenanos, surrounded by curly 
hair, seems more like thatof s boy. But 
what fire there is in her movements! How 
noble her bearing! What intelligence in 
her bright eyes! Is it, then, Mignon who 
has worked this miracle? Yes; Mignon 
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has conquered Graxislla’s listlesenese—bas 
discovered a taste, a passion in Graziclia's 
mind—she has opened a fresh path for her 
understanding, by ocoupying herself with 
her, in helping her in her first attempts ; 


.| for the heart is an able master. 


Mignon, who had seriously undertaken 
the mother’s office, superintended Graziella’s 
duties, who, by reason of her infirmity, 
needed particular care, and who, thanks to 
a little encouragement, began to make 
some progress. So she made her dearn her 
lessons; but Graziella could not repeat 
them like the others, Then would Mignon 
hide the book, and her daughter was 
obliged to write from memory what she had 
learnt. Mignon watched her closely, did 
not overlook any bad habits, straightened 
the child’s figure, which bent over the table, 
would not pardon her scribbling, wished to 
see her show care in everything—persuaded 
that one bad habit engenders another, and 
that all things are connected one with ano- 
ther. Her remarks were made 20 softly, 
that Graziella, who at first resisted slightly, 
kissed her hand, as if asking pardon; and, 
in her desire to please her young mother, she 
made an effort. What a pretty group, 80 
natural and genuine—the anxious look of 
the elder gil, the mutinous air of the 
child—a kies, from time to time, serving as 
an interlude to each precept! An artist, 
who could have surprised them so, would 
have taken up his pencil to preserve the 
remembrance of it. 

But Mignon was sometimes angry ; yes, 
very angry. She had accustomed Gra- 
ziella to be careful of her appearance, and 
not to soil her hands and face, and noticed 
some improvement in her little -rebel. 
But, one day, Graziella began writing with 
her s covered with yellow-locking 
earth, and, as she had marked her fore- 
head and cheeks with yellow lines, she 
looked really frightful, and poor Mignon 
was discouraged. 

“My child,” said she to her, “ you really 
cannot love your mother. I see it now. 
You do not listen to me; you don’t wish 
anything more from me; you give pain to 
Mi on.” 

raziella took her hand, as if to ask her 
the reason of this r 


“Look at your hands, naughty child !" 
said Mignon. “ Here you are as disorderly 
as on the day when I found you at the foot 
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of the lar. oe erogegeeh ders hands in the 
dirt. Your rees is covered with it, and if 
you could only see your face! Go! you 
eanunot love me at all.” 

Graziella, quite affected, knelt down to 
ask pardon. Then a new thonght seemed 
to strike her. She looked in the class 
where she worked with Mignon, and saw 
that they were nearly alone. Then she 
made a sign of intelligence to her young 
mother, put her finger to her lips, as if re- 
questing her not to say anything, and to 
wait before con ing her, and then she 
‘went away ranning. 

Mignon could not account for her ab- 
sence, when she saw her coming back 
cautiously, carrying a small basket, from 
which she drew divers shapeless objects, 
ne she commenced arranging on the 

e. 

On looking at them more closely, Mignon 

remarked, however, the care and taste with 
which these little figures were modelled in 
a coarse kind of earth. You could distin- 
guish 2 nun walking, holding a book, which 
she was reading with great attention. In 
another personage, you might recognise the 
old portress, by her deformed figure and 
crabbed countenance, cdunting her bunch 
of keys. Then Graziella respectfully took 
up a diminutive subject which represented a 
woman lying down, and a little child pray- 
ing, on her knees, by her side; and she looked 
at Mignon, saying sorrowfully, ‘‘ Mother!” 
and then she made a sign with her hand, 
as if to announce something more sorrow- 
ful, and she drew forth from her basket 
another object. It ‘represented a grass 
mound, with a few branches of cypress 
delicately studied. The mound was sur- 
mounted by two little crosses, and Graziella, 
taking Mignon’s hand, made her read at 
the foot of the pedestal, ‘To my father ; 
to my mother!” and the courageous child 
kept hersalf from crying. 
44 Poor child! poor dear thing!” said 
Mignon; “it is you who have made, who 
have imagined all that! Asftd who taught 
you—how have you done it ?” 

Graziella rose and pointed to her forehead 
with pride, then put her hand to her heart 
sotrowfully ; then, diving again to the bot- 
tom of her precious basket, she drew from 
it, like a treasure, a small heap of brown, 
damp earth, which she clasped tenderly to 
her bosom, soiling herself more than ever. 
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Yes, it was a secrat desire, a passionate 
taste for art, that this young 
intelligence, which people believed extin- 
ee Tt was ber wish to imitate her 

ther's works, which had captivated, ab- 
sorbed all her instincts. It was likea hid- 
den worship rendered to an extinct shrine. 

A feeling of modesty had prevented her 
from bringing before her companions her 
dearest remembrances, which she thought 
would be ridiculed. Her natural timidity 
made her conceal from every one her at- 
tempts, which she still found too shapeless. 
When she was seen at the foot of the trees, 
solitary, moulding the damp earth, they 
did not give her credit for trying to perfect 
her attempts. Some heavy storms had 
left, like alluvion, in a shady walk, a rich 
and soft earth favourable to her designs, 
and she had collected it like the precious 
minerals of Peru. 

Such was the reason for the strange de- 
rangement in her toilette. She only wanted 
to be inspired with confidence by ‘s 
tender look and caressing voice; she o 
desired to justify herself in her 5 
eyes, and to obtain her pardon, that sake 
was led to make this avowal. 

Graziella clung to Mignon, kissed her 
hands, and asked forgiveness by the ex- 
pression of her supplicating eyes; then, 
putting a finger to her lips, she enjoined 
her to say nothing of this confidence. 

Mignon was too happy. She raised 
Graziella and embraced her with tender- 
ness, not thinking of her earthy hands 
and dirty face. 

“Dear child,” said she to her, quite 
touched, “ you loved your father well, and 
I also have lost everything. We are two 
abandoned ones; we ought to love one 
another well. It is from thinking of seu 
dear little one, that your inexperien 
hand wished to attempt what you bave 
seen him do. What a happy inspiration ! 
You must take courage; I will assist you. 
Why did you not tell me of it sooner? you 
naughty child of mine.” And then she kissed 
her again; then she examined with more 
attention the small figures before her, and 
was astonished at what could be done by 
desire, almost without resources ! 

The little dumb child, whose secret over. 
whelmed her, was charmed with the en- 
couragement she met with from her dear 
confidant, and acknowledged her gratitude 
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ina thousand endearing expressions, Mignon 
knew Graziella's story. She very often 
thought of the future of this child, whom 
misfortune had united with her destiny, and 
whom she did not wish to abandon. It 
seemed to her as if Providence had con- 
fided her.to her charge. After what she 
had seen, she could no longer doubt her 
‘ability end real talent, and foresaw with 
joy the means of procuring her a use- 

occupation to which she could devote 
herself, in spite of her unfortunate infir- 
mity. Then Mignon, who drew with much 
taste, gave her drawing lessons every day, 
procured wax for her to model in potter's 
olay, moulding tools of every description, 
and models, in baked earth, to copy from. 
She obtained permission from the good 
auperior, who encouraged all these ideas, 
that Graziella should have her study in an 
out-of-the-way coach-house, which looked 
‘on to the court with the plane-trees. From 
this time Graziella was an altered being; 
she had no longer a downcast air; she had 
no more dirty hands; she expertly used 
her tools to give form to this precious 
brown earth, with which they kept her 
well supplied. She had a nice little tigure ; 
happiness improved her beauty, and her 
gratitade to her young mother amounted 
almost to adoration. 

Although she had had no other master 
than Nature, and an ardent desire, she 
made, for so young a girl, unexpected pro- 
gress, and, on the day of the Virgin's fée, 
which is a grand day in the convent of 
the Augustines, she gave a touching proof 
of her intelligence and knowledge. 

On this day it was the custom to erect a 
beautiful altar in the orchard, at the bottom 
of the court of plane-trees. In leaving the 
chapel, all the pupils, veiled and in white 
dresses, walked in procession to the garden, 
chanting, laden with fresh bouquets from 
the Selds, and then they deposited all these 
flowers in a rich pyramid at the foot of 2 
statne of the Virgin. 

They had robbed the forest of its 
blossoms se phar & green carpet as far as 
the altar; had decorated the Virgin 
in a splendid broouded dress, which fell 

down in long folds, stiff and straight, like 
ou seo in the churches at Antwerp; they 
ad decorated her forehead with a brilliant 
diadem; but the Virgin Mary’s head, we 
rust say it, had suffered from the incle- 
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mency of the seasons, and was no longer 
fit for this attire. It was a great surp 

then, when they saw, on the morning o 
the Assumption, under the Virgin Mary’s 
crown, a beautiful angelic figure, which 
seemed to regard them with a sweet smile. 

It was a great event; the old portress 
thought a miracle had been performed, but 
it was only a miracle of friendship and 
love. Graziella, assisted by a few com- 
panions and a nun, who was in the secret, 
had replaced the damaged head by a 
charming face, which somewhat reminded 
you of Mignon’s sweet and noble features.’ 
It was the purest type that her heart had 
designed to represent the Virgin. The 
work was not faultless, but the expression 
was happy. Everything foretold that Gra- 
ziella, by her efforts and progress, would 
one day really become an artist. 

After this beautiful /éte of the Virgin, who 
protects young girls, study is relaxed, and 
afterwards entirely suspended. The holi- 
days are approaching. It is the time for 
long walks in the most solitary parts of 
the forest. With what ardour infancy and 
childhood dive into and lose themselves in 
the winding paths of a large wood! Do 
you remember it? Does it not seem to 
you as if these young girls were takin 
possession of their empire? Heaven an 
earth are theirs; theirs is the breeze which 
passes by them ; theirs are the large trees, 
and blossoms, and flowers! The moss in- 
vites them; the birds callthem. Whither 
are they running ? 

What discoveries, what joyful cries, 
what little madcaps they are! what chosen 
paths, first abandoned, and then taken to 
again! What butterflies chased and passed 
by! What shining gold beetles repose in 
the eglantine! do not disturb them, they 
are at home. How beautiful are the large 
woods when they are animated by young 
git ! How lovely they are when they 

unch out into the splendid forest. Thera 
you may see a group of collectors of plants; 
each one is occupied with her herbarium. 
An industrious nun is teaching them to 
distinguish the common ones. From the 
oak to the hyssop, every tree, every plant, 
has its virtues. The treasures of the forest 
are more abundant and more precious than 
those which are concealed in the bowels of 


the earth; for plants se life, and the 
passion for gold often kills. He who could 
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understand all the properties of plants— 


who knew all that could be extracted from 
flowers, fruits, stalks, and roots—would be 
Ticher than a king, and almost as wise us 
Nature's Author. 

How many mysteries are still hidden 
from us! There is no recreation more at- 
tractive, more healthful, more fruitful in 
unforeseen discoveries, than the study of 
botany. While some are giving themselves 
up, with the ardour of their age, to the re- 
search and classification of the common 
sorts, and preciously collecting choice speci- 
mene of each plant, others give themselves 
up to their games. 

There are in one of the most beautiful 

arts of the forest (called the Reserve), 

rge and splendid avenues, carpeted with 
moss, and grass as fine and soft as an in- 
fant’s hair; immense venerable trees bend 
themselves forward, and cast a shade and 
freshness over this vast space. It is a real 
theatre of flowers; thick blossoms form 
there uatural side-scenes; the curtain is 
aérial and full of mystery; the ground, 
sloping down, is an amphitheatre of sweets 
for the spectators. Don't you hear tue 
warblers and the nightingales in the or- 
chestra ? 

What arefreshing sight then! The grave 
superior, being seated in the midst of the 
nuns, and the attentive pupils grouped be- 
low them, a few of the more intelligent 
girls amused themselves by representing, 
in this vast theatre, say a scene from the 
Old Testament; as, for instance, the story 
of Ruth and Naomi, or Rebecca and 
Eleazar, or, perhaps, an historical remem- 
brance, like the inspiration of Joan of Are, 
the devotion of St. Genevieve. 

The ‘good superior, with a kind and 
upright spirit, was pleased to see, either in 
the retreat of the convent or in the depths 
of the forest, these young intellects expand 
themeelves without the assistance of cos- 
tume or scenery. It appeared to her that 
these innocent attempts would teach them 
to collect their thoughts, to condense them 
in a few words, and to express themselves 
clearly. She loved to see them, when, 
resting themselves from their noisy games, 
they would reproduce pastoral pictures, 
like those that Paul and Virginia tried 
under the banana-tree, before Madame de 
la Tour and Marguerite. 

Mignon excelled in this extemporaneous 
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ine 





speaking because she was well-informed, 
but, above all, because she was simple and 
natural. Timidity more often arises from 
self-love, and @ great desire to produce 
effect; but the charming Mignon, when 
she had to take « part, simply put herself 
in the place of the person—spoke and acted 
as she would have acted and spoken under 
the circumstances in which she found her- 
self. She became this personage—she al- 
lowed herself to be moved by the feelings 
which she would have experienced. They 
were ustonished at the impression made by 
her truthful speeches and actions; but her 
secret was, that she herself was interested. 

We remember having seen her represent 
an interesting scene, in which all her 
grace shone forth. The theatre was as if 
expressly made, and there was nothi 
wanting. It was called “The Miracle of 
Roses.” To carry out this simple scene, 
which always amused the children so 
much, they must first send the joyous 
little band into the country. It was the 
season for the brier-roses. But the bushes 
ure so generous. The pretty wood-roses 
offer their smiling faces at each turn. 

And how many of these beautiful white 
stars, or roses, or jaspers, will never be 
seen, never looked at. They are veiled 
beneath the sombre branches, as beautiful, 
as perfectly executed by the Divine hand, 
as if each one was to be examined and 
admired as a work of art~and nobody will 
have seen them. But God has sown them 
without counting, like the daisies in the 
meadows, the blue-bells in the corn-fields, 
good dispositions in some breasts, and the 
stars in the Heavens. Ou this day, no rest 
for the brier-roses. 

Oh, what a beautiful harvest! Gather, 
gather, young girls; carry the sheaves of 
white stars in your arms; there will still 
be some left, there will always be some 
left behind; like your mothers’ smiles and 
kisses, there will always remain some. 
God gives without counting. Gather, 
gather, young maidens ! 

But the harvest is over; the play is 
about to commence, the spectators are 
seated, the actors are behind the scenes ; 
they clap their hands three times. Pardon 
our insignificant analysis, which we will 
abridge to arrive at the dénoviement; leav- 
ing each persouage to take her part with- 
out art, after her own manner, and 
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aewording to her inspiration, with the ex- 
eéption uf somewhat altering the pure text 
of the golden legend, fiom which this. 
beau'iful and graceful scene is borrowed. 
You first see Saint Elizabeth, fostowed 


by her servants, distributing, to the" poor | You 


and infirm, bread and clothing, at the same 

addressing words of consolation to 
them. Elizabeth is no other than sweet 
Mignon. Her beautiful head is adorned 
with a crown of roses; her train is borne 
by her pwge Graziella. The poor and 
afflicted retire blessing her. 

At that moment her august husband ap- 
pears, represented by as tall young girl, 
with a confident air; her head-dress con- 
sists af a branch of cypress; a switch of 
hazel-tree is her powerful sword, The 
landgrave speaks loudly; he reproaches 
Elizabeth for her liberality. He complains 
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served, and prepares to go out, giving her 
women orders to follow near, and render 
assistance to the afflicted ones. It is then 
that the terrible landgrave appears again. 
“Stop? cried he, “ungrateful wife ! 
3 preparing again, I know it, 
to tedusgress and disobey my orders. 
C ? you make use of as a pretext for 
failfig’in the first of your duties; but if 
you have dared to disobey me, beware of 
my anger !” 
General terror. 
tionless and silent. 
‘What are you ¢arrying under your 
cloak?” said the landgrave, in a severe 
tone of voice, to one of the followers, who 
appeared more heavily laden than the 
others, 
“My lord,” said the follower with con- 
fasion, after having looked at Elizabeth, 


The women stand mo- 


that all his wealth ia di-appearing, and he ; “ they are roses that we have gathered to 
eormmmands, for the future, that no distribu- | make into scent.” 


tion shall take place with his consent. 

Elizabeth pleads with earnestness, and in 
@ supplicating voice, the cause of the un- 
fortunate. Her husband is inflexible, and 
retirea, repeating his orders. Elizabeth, 
left alone, deplores the harsh cruelty of 
the landgrave, and addresses a prayer to 
God that he may awaken better feelings in 
him. However, one of her women comes 
to tell her that a number of poor people, 
having lost everything by s fire in their 
hom Oe and dying of hunger, had come to 
the door of the castle to ask for bread. 

“ My God!” said Elizabeth, “ again you 
send poor things to me! Lordt 
it is wot your will that 1 leave them to 
perish, without assistance, at the door of a 
castle where abundance reigns. Pardon 
my disobedience to my husband. I will 
prove my submission in every other re- 
aspect, and will deprive myself of everything 
te compensate fur this libera'ity.” 3 

Then she orders her page to bring;a 
large quantity of bread, and to collect hi 
that he can find in the castle. Mer 
orders are executed; and the bread, 
which is for the pupils’ supper, is 
brought to Elizabeth's feet. She then 
appeared to fill her cloak, and orderéd her 
women to conceal some under their gar- 
Inents; then, agam addressing a prayer to 
the Lord, and passing behind a bush, 
which is at the side of the theatre, she 
leeks cautiously about to ses if she is ob- 


** See, then, these beantiful roses,” said 
the landgrave with irony, rudely tearing 
away the servant’s mantle; and the dog- 
roses tumble in large masses at her feet. 

Ehizabeth and all her women, appear- 
ing very much astonished, unfasten their 
mantles with fear, and a shower of flowers 
covers the scene, like an abundant snow. 
The landgrave retires in great confusion, 
and Saint Elizabeth, who thought herself 
lost, throws herself on her knees, with her 
servants, to thank God for the protection 
which had been accorded them by the 
Miracle of the Roses. 

Well, the result is foreseen. The chil- 
dren have lent their bread, have gathered 
the brier-roses; they cannot doubt the 
change that took place behind the bush; 
but, neverthelees, the effect was great on 
this young audience, when the beautiful and 
shining figare of Mignon, thanking Ged, 
lost herself as far as her knees in a cloud 
of white roses; all the children clapped 
their hands and were happy at thus seeing 
the generous Elizabeth escape from the 
fury of the terrible landgrave, and then 
every one took up her loaf of bread*to 
eat it. u 

But on that day Mignon had another 
inepiration, and, having spoken in a low 
tone of voice to the superior, as if to awk 
permission, she announced that she was 
going to perform another miracle. She 
had noticed behind the trees a wandering 
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and miserable family, who looked on at 

their sports very sorrowfully. She reap- 

ed then, currying a heavy weight in 

er dress, from which might be seen es- 

eaping a quantity of roses, and she made 

a sign to the poor woman, who was slowly 
coming up the avenue, to come to her. 

She was a young woman from Alsace, 
who appeared to be quite fatigued. She 
was carryiug a young child; another fol- 
lowed with difficulty, holding her tattered 
dress ; two little girls walked on in front. 
How much had ali these poor creatures 
already suffered ! 

“My dear child, would you like some 
rosés from the wood ?” said Mignon in her 
sweet manner, embracing the eldest with 
pity. 

“Oh ! roses from the wood !” serrowfully 
said the little girl, with fuir hair like ripe 
corn; “there are plenty of them on the 
wayside; but it is bread that we require. 
Our father is ill, we have a long way to go 
before we can join him, and we are very 
hungry.” 

“ Well, child,” said Mignon, ‘ why doubt 
Providence? Only blow on these roses!” 

The child, looking at Mignon with the 
confidence which her charming face always 
inspired, but still appearing to doubt, blew 
on the mantle, smiling. 

Then Mignon opened the ery folds of 
her dress, and twelve pieces of bread fell 
at her feet amidst the roses, with a purse 
containing several pieces of money, which 
were to assist the unfortunate family in 
continuing their journey. 

They applauded still more this new 
miracle, The poor woman thanked the 
good angel who gave her her daily bread. 

saluted the nuns and young girls, 
holding towards them her little child, who 
smiled; and Mignon found an opportunity 
of showing, even in her amusements, the 
treasures of her heart. 


Cookery, Pickling, und Preserbing. 


Lemwow Poupprxa.— Boil two lemon-peels in 
water till quite tender; beat them well; then 
melt (not oi!) half a pound of fresh butter; ina 
basin before the fire, beat six eggs; mix well 
with loaf sugar, brandy, and the juice of a lemon. 
Pat puff paste round your pie dish, and bake half 
an hour. 

Haz Sovr.—The hare for soup must be fresh 
killed. Skin and paanch it, saving aa much blood 
as possible and the liver. Cut the hare in pisces, 
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patting it iuto a pan with one pound of lean gravy 
beef, a slice of ham, and three quarts of water; 
then add one moderate-sized carrot, two onions, 
thyme, winter savors, and parsley, a quarter of 
an ounce of whole allspice, a quarter of an ounce 
of whale black pepper, a little browned flour, a 
quarter of a pint of port wine; Cayenne atid salt 
to taste. To boll gently about twelve hours. This 
soup shonld be made the day before, and he strained 
before scrving, and the best parts of the hare cut 
in plecea and put again into the aoup. 

X-OHEEK STEWED —Have it boned. Prepare 
It the day befvre it is to be eaten by cleaning it 
and putting it to soak all night in salt and water, 
Noxt day, wipe it dry and clean and put It into a 
stewpan, Just cover it with water, skim it well 
when it is coming to a boll, aid let it gently 
simmer till the meat is quite tender. Slice some 
onions, fry them brown in a little butter and 
flour, and put them intothe gravy; add twol 
onions whole, with two or three cloves stuck in 
each, three turnips quartered, a couple of carrots 
sliced, a bay leaf, a head of celery, and a bundle 
of sweet herbs, Cuyenne pepper, black pepper, 
and salt. Let it stew till pesfectly tender. Take 
out the cheek, divide into pieces fit to help at 
table, skim and strain the gravy, melt an ounce 
of butter in a stewpan, stir into it two spoonfuls 
of flour, and mix it by degrees with a pint and a 
half of the gravy, and add to it a tablespoonful of 
Chili vinegar, one of mushroom or walnut catsup 
or port wine, and the same of browning. Boil 
up, and serve quite hot. It may be served ina 
soup or ragout dish. 

To Pagssrve PLoms —Gather the fruit when 
quite dry, and be careful not to bruise it. Lay it 
in a sleve, for a day or two, to shrivel. Prepare 
your jar by rinsing with a small quantity of 
brandy, and use good moist sugar. Place a layer 
of fruit and another of sugar till the jar is full, 
then bung and resin it down, and they will keep 
for years, Damsons may be done in the same 
way, but they are more precarious. 

To Saur two Hams, anour TWELVE OR Firrzey 
Pounps zacu.—Two pounds of treacle, half a 
pound of saltpetre, one pound of baysalt, two 
pounds of commonsalt. Boi) the whole together in 
astewpan. Your hams should, two days before, be 
laid in a pan and well rubbed with salt, which 
will draw away all slime and blood. Throw what 
comes from them away, then mb them with 
treacle, saltpcetre, and salt. Lay them in a deep 
pan, and jet them remain one day; then the 
mixture to be poured over them bolling hot—a 
sufficient quantity of the Hiquor to be mails to 
cover them. For a day or twe, rub them woll 
with it, afterwards they will only want turning. 
They ought to remain in this pickle for three 
weeks or a month, and then be sent to be smoked, 
which will take nearly or quite a month to do. 
An ox tongne done in this way is most excellent, 
to be euten either green or smoked. 

ExceLueyt Macaroni.—Soak the macaroni 
first in warm wader for about half an hour; Shrow 
that water away, and boll it fora quarter of an 
hour in fresh water; throw that away alse, and 
boil it in about half a pint of milk till quite tender, 
Be sure it does not burn. Take a silver spoom, 
and, while on the fire, keep lifting the macaroni, 
so that it does not atick to the bottom of your 
saucepan, which ought to be a china one. Do 
not break yoor macaroni more tha yor can 
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help. It will take two ounces'of macaroni to 
make a large dish for a party. Now grate half 
& pound of ejther good Cheshire or Parmesan 
cheese. Put half the cheese into the sancepan 
with the macaroni, adding Cayenne and salt 
eee pretty well with Cayenne, and saltto your 

ing), then turn it into a deep small pic-dish; 
atir these together before turning into your dish, 
taking care to have sufficient milk and water to 
cover your onions, then lay the rest of your grated 
cheese all over the tvp of your dish, with a snjall 
quantity of fresh butter, but do not stir if. Place 
it before a clear fire to brown nicely, then serve it 
up quite hot; but do not boil after you have put 
the cheese to the macaroni. 

Tomato Savcr.—Take two or three dozen to* 
matoes when quite red and ripe, bake them till 
: a tender, and put them ina far with a cover. 

ut them in your oven on going to bed, when it 
will not be too hot; inthe morning look to them. 
Do not bake them so that they will break, but 
sufficiently soft to akin nicely and rub sa 
your colander. Measure your pulp in a tumbler 
which holds half a pound, and to every pound of 
pulp put apint of Chili vinegar, one ounce of garlic, 
one ounce of shalot, sliced and chopped fine, at 
least two ounces of salt, a large green capsicum, 
a good half teaspoonful of Cayenne pepper, acouple 
of pickled gherkins, and six picked onions. The 
capsicum, onions, and gherkins must all be 
chopped very fine. To all thisadd, at least, a pint 
of the best commen vinegar. Boil the whole to~ 
gether till every ingredient is quite tender; then 
again rub it through your colander, and to the 
above quantity put the juice of, at least, six good, 
it fresh lemons. Boll the whole again together 
till it becosnes as thick as good cream; bottle it 
when quite cold, cork it well, tle a plece of bladder 
over each bottle, keep it in a cool place, andina 
week it will be fit for use. For fish, game, or 
cold meat, a dozen tomatoes will make a good deal. 
You miay put less garlic or shalot if it prove dis- 
agreeable. N B.—A quantity of liquor will come 
from the tomatoes, which must be put through 
the colander with the rest. Keep it well stirred 
while on the fire. Use a wooden spoon; you can 
use your skellet; it will not hurt it. 
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Boontivot Providence has so arranged this 
world.in ite routine, that change of seasons Is but 
name for change of pleasures. If we 
lose ‘the glorieus sunshine, that jures us into 
country ramblings, we gain the cheerful, glowing, 
rosy fire, which so well enhances all the comforts 
of home. Still, it is not well that we should be- 
come the slaves of even innocent enjoyments. It 
isn that we should win zest of in-door 
enjoyment by means of out. of-door exercise. The 
most refined should never give up her daily walk, 
unless under very hostile demonstrations of the 
elements indeed. With good courage and warm 
clothing, ehe will gain both in health ani spirits; 
and if she should ever be called upon to fight the 
; gee battle of Hfe, she will be better prepared 
that confiict, oat of which, comparatively, ao 
few of the delicately-nurtured come victorious. 
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Fasinon, however much maligned as folly, 
knows all tlis, and acts upon the knowledge. 
She has turned her attention to the warm winter 
mantles which the season demands, and fixed the 
form of those which are to take precedence. We 
give the one mos. recommended by its various 
merits. It is direct from Paris, and we think ita 
style will please the most fastidious lady. I¢ is 
made in grey cloth, and bordered with plaid trim- 
ming, which fs now much in favour in the French 
eapital. The hood is drawn up with a bow of the 
same. The sleeve is one of the leading pecullari- 
ties of this cloak. It is large,and the fulness is 
setin with double French plaits, Although we 
have spoken first of the plaid trimming, these 
cloaks are quite as frequently bound with black 
velvet; and more especially when they are made 
in striped cloth, in which material they are also 
especially fashionable, the stripe meeting at the 
seam, which runs croasway down the back, from 
the neck to tle hem. 

Bonnets are also receiving their adaptation to 
the season. Tuscan straw and Leghorn are both 
extremely fashionable, the curtain being of their 
own material. The trimming of these admits of 
some variety. It consists, we will say, in the 
first place, of abroad black ribbon, sprigged over 
with a pattern of rose-buds, having or one side a 
large bunch of artificial rose-buds. In the same 
way the broad black ribbon may have heart’s-ease 
or ears of barley scattered over its surface, the 
one 1m bright purple, with green leaves, the other 
in the colour of the golden corn; and these must 
respectively be trinnuned with bunches of the 
heart’s-ease, or the produce of the harvest-fidld. 
The other bonnet which we would alao recom- 
mend to the notice of our subseribers, la the fine, 
clear, glossy, black chip, which is very durable, 
and perfectly lady-like, being also trimmed 
in the same manner. The inner trimming is a 
simple cap, with a bunch of rose-buds or of the 
heart’s-ease on one side, if these have been choseit, 
but if the barley, then a bow of black velvet, with 
ratber long ends. 


The dress, partially shown in our illustration, 
may be made in either silk, mohair, or a lin 
of a good quality. The skirt is trimmed ; 
three rows of plissé up each side. The body ts 
high, and fits the figure, having a point 
and a waistcuat front. This form does not 
to the extent of a jacket, as the depth isno mor 
than the width of the trimming, which 1s a narrew 
plissé, and carried round the bottom and ep the 
front as high as the throat, leaving just ane 
e6nough between for the row of buttons which ara 
introduced. The sleeve is large and open, ant 
has a plissé all round, as well as at the top, form- 
ing a small epaulette. 


The under-sleeve now most in favour has some- 
thing utilitarian in its character in accordance 
with the season. It is large, and consists of 
black net, of some pretty pattern, laid over a 
white one, which keeps it in form, and assists in 
filling up the large sleeves of the dress. It ke 
always close, and may be confined with a band of 
black velvet. Sometimes it is trimmed with 
pense of black velvet, edged with narrow bleck 
ace. 

The season has now passed in which afik 
dresees of light colours |. Zt ay 
as walking costume, and yet there are mary 
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ladies who have kept them from much injury | one, leaving, on the place where they moet, Buf- 
during their summer campaign. The fashion ficient space for the insertion of a row of rosettes, 
now prevailing in Paris suggests a renewal of usually fivein number The sleeves are trimmed 
theixy usefulness for those autumn and winter to match Young ladies wear a fichu of white 

which enliven the more dreary months of net and Jace, or muslin embroidery; the more 
theyear ‘Ihe present mode is to wear these silk matronly adopt a fichu of the same material a¢ 
drewes with a trimming that not only makes the dress, with a fall of black lace at its lower 
them suitable for the season, but gives them edge Both look remarkably well. The colour 
quite a new character Some bright-coloured | of the ribbon may be scarlet, ruby, rose, any of 
ribbon is carried round each skirt of the dress, the bright greens that light ap well, or biues, 
and ima double row up each side of the upper! with the same proviso; but they must, of course, 
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DIAGRAM OF DRESE, 


THE WORK-TABLE. 


be selected according to the tint of the dress. In 
this way s summer welking-dress may be cot- 
verted into a fashionable and effective evening 
costame, 
THE WORK-TABLE. 
Evrrep sy Mapemomntts Rooxe, 
SCARF {(N INDIAN EMBROIDERY. 

Tnoge who feel time hang heavily on their 
hands are abways the dullest of companions; there 
is no house 80 gloomy as that in which its in. 
mates fee) no interest in any social occupation. 
A rainy day has the sane effect on seme young 
ladies as it has on the barometer; their spirits 
sink, they lose their buoyancy, and, instead of 
cheerlag and brightening, they cast elouds a 
shadews over home. But how different is 
aspeet of that dwelling where the time of its 
occupants is spent in agreeable or usefa) industry, 
and where a diversity of pureuits iaterests each 
member of a family! The very atmosphere 
different, and partakes of the light and cheerful 
influence. The dull days of winter are fust 
coming, when we hops oar litte comer of this 
journal will be found especially useful, and supply 
agreeable occupation to many of its subscribers 
during those hours which the season obliges them 


to spend in the enjoyment of in-door happiness. 
We have selected an article this month for our 


Work-Tsbie illustration which has the recom- 
mendation af nacfulness as well as thut of orna. 
ment. Itisa neck-tie acarfin imitation of Indian 
embroidery. The material on which the work is 


executed is a coloured French merino, the de- 
agn being on in allk. In order to pro- 
dace the real Btal effect, a varicty of 
covers should be introduced iato the pattera, as 
the artistic ae ry ghawlworkors of Indta 
fs generally a nm the greatest possible 
pumber of coloura and tints, sometimes regard- 
less of the laws of both contrast and harmony. 
The brightness of these colours 18 aleo a striking 
characteristic of Invian taste, reds and yellows 
generally taking precedence of all other hues, 
These peculiarities nesd not be necessarily fol. 
lowed, a8 @ very pretty effect is produced by a 
much more simple arrangement of colour. When 
the whole of the desiga fe worked fa one colour, 
which contrasts well with the meringa, the effect 
is extremely good—a dark green und with 
pal mata deep maigre, or a rich French bine, 
or black, worked with crimson, as these colours 
alwaya look well together. The manner of work. 
ing this design allows the exerelee of individual 


is | taste, as it may be made very ornamental fa a 


variety of ways. The diamond cross lines rownd 
the pine are to be worked in what is generally 
called herring-bone stitch; the rest of the pattern 
is in the usnal work of silk embroidery, that ks, 
in slanting stitches as much as possible. The 
waving pattern which fills in the ground on 
which the design rests may either be in very fine 
chain stitch or the detted work; the small 
border, which is carried entirely round the scarf, 
is worked in the same manner. When this little 
article is completed it will be found a very orna- 
mental pruduction of the work-table. 





There are so many uses to which embroidery 
is at present applied, and it ia, Ukewise, such & 
pila gt ornamental needlework, that 

4 erent parpeess are constantly in 
soir Theee designs should always be hight 
ranged 80 &3 to produce either a rich, or a t 
and graceful effect, when worked It is not suf. 
ficlent for them to louk well on paper, as many do 

“-  *— * ‘fail to produce the demred offect 


Sage ee ee 


The pattern we have given is tatended fer 


EMBROIDERY INSERTION. 





Gear meusiin, and fa very pretty either a8 an inser. 
tien or a border for trimming sceves, pelerines, 
or jackets. The sprigs are wort ed. in satin stitoh, 
with the waves of holes in butson- hols stitah; 
the outer lines | abo done in the same 
maser. This patrera is not tedious to execite, 
which is ag advantage whore & 

length is required. Rest 3¢ of Mesers. Walter 
Evans and Co's P tonné cetton, which be 
manufaciured expreeely for embreidery, wit 
found the proper sire. 
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SCARF IN INDIAN EMBROIDERY. 


LOVE OB HATE. 4 905 


LOVE OR HATE. 
IN SIX PARTS. 
Mt —A SUITOR. 


And what {f love, which thou interpret’st hate, 
‘Lhe jealousy of love, powerfi| of sway 
in human hearts, caused what I did ¢ ‘ 

TON 


“You have seen no cause to alter } our 
opinion on the subject of which we spoke 
last night, have you Frances?” said Mr. 
Beaumont to his niece, a3 they sat at 
luncheon on the morning after the conven- 
sation narrated in our last chapter. 
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‘No, uncle—none. I have but to repeat 
my warning.” 

“Well, it isa very strange, uncomfort- 
able thing altogether; but, of course, after 
what you have said, I cannot, ought not 
to keep the young man in my office any 
longer, Still, I am truly sorry; I did like 
him exceedingly.” 

His listener's heart gave a bound almost 
of joy at the last words; it seemed to throb 
up into her throat, disabling her from 
speech. Sb her uncle continned— 

“TJ wonder what Isabella will say—I am 
a'raid she will be sadly disappointed.” 

“ Better so, better she disappointed, than 
you added to the list of his victims.” 

How much further the conversation 
might have od, there is no telling ; 
but at this ocieis it was interrupted by the 
entranos of a servant announcing — 

“ Sir B Mordaunt.” 

To one, at of the two, the interrup- 
tion was most weleome, and the old banker, 
glad to escape farther discussion upon a 
sulj.t whieh pained him deeply, rose 
hastily, and, advancing, shook his friend's 
hand cordially, exolaiming — 

“Well, Harry, my boy, glad to see you.” 

Like all his race for ages past, Sir Henry 
Mordaunt was very handsome. ‘Tall in 
figare, bronzed in complexion, in the prime 
of life, with a bright, open face, full of 
frolic and daring, a generous heart, though 
not over steady head, our new acquaint- 
anes was a general favourite. Mr. Beau- 
yout had known him from boy hood, and, 
notwithetanding the dissimilarity of their 
characters, a strong esteem and friendsh'p 
had arisen einhogy them, and into his 
affectionate regard Sir H hed taken 
Frances ih a eae than she 
thought at all necsssary, or quite approved 
of So, being thereughly out of humour 
to-day with herself, the world, and every- 
body in it, she determined upon giving the 
frank, kind-hearted visitor a rebuff, and, 
instead of returning his greeting, stood 
quietly by the table, without no him. 

Sir Henry, however, genuine and unsus- 
picious as a child, never imagined there 
was Any reason or motive for her conduct, 
but went up to her at once, and, taking the 
unwilling hand, said— 

“They told me you were not well when 
I called yesterday; I trust you are better 
to-day.” 


LOVE OR HATE. 


A shade of annoyance créssed the girl's 
face as she replied — 

“T was perfectly well yesterday. Those 
stupid servants, [ suppose, made some 
blunder in my direction; I merely said I 
was engaged.” 

It was now the gentleman's turn to look 
disconcerted. 

“J am sorry,” he began preadly—for 
Franoes’s intention to affront him was too 
visible even for him to ignere—but, ere he 
could proceed, Mr. Beaumont interrupted 
him, saying— 

“ Come, come, what are you two sparri 
about? You never meet but to es 
I can’t have it. Frances, I know Harry is 
come to take you for a ride, so ran up- 
stairs and put on your habit, and do learn 
to be peaceable.” 

“Indeed, Miss Beaumont, I shall be 
most grateful if you will permit me to escort 
you.” 

‘OF course, of course; she knows that, 
though I suppose it is the right thing for 
you to say; so now, unless you prefer de- 
stroying my poor little mat to enjoying 
yourself and being civil, get on your habit 
at once, while I order your horse.” 

But Frances, pulling out piece after 
piece of the wool, did not stir. 

“T promised to call upon Miss Erskine 
this morning,” she said perversely, “and 
she will be Seappotatad if I do not go.” 

“Hang Miss Erskine!—I beg 
pardon, my dear, but, though I admire your 
friend with all my heart, f can't endure to 
have her always set up in this way against 
Harry's entreaties (he had walked to the 
window) and my wishes.” 

No thunder-cloud could be darker than 
Frances Beaumont's brow, as she said— 

“‘ Miss Erskine is my friend.” 

*T know it, my dear, and Harry is mine, 
shes eapoag on loved I rane ae 

ces, give up cross- grained fit, and, 
to please me, go with him. A ride will 
do you good—and see how vexed and mor- 
tified he looks! You ought to be like 
brother and sister (Oh! the artful old man), 
and you are like magpies.” 

There was no resisting the old man’s 
tone, so Frances, although reluctantly, 
ee compliance, and retired to equip 

erself, while her uncle, turning to his 
guest, continned— 

“Come, Harry, don’t be down-hearted. 
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Women are all capricious at times; but 
have patience, et she'll come straight, 
and all will go right.” 

“T bean vo dombs it, and fear that she 
will never like, never caze a rap for me.” 

‘« Nonsense ! that she will, and love you 
dearly, too, or I'm much mistaken. I never 
saw the girl 7% who could resiat a hand- 
some young fellow who was desperately in 
love with her. They are all naturally soft- 
hearted, and no wins love like love.” 

* Well, sir, you have had more expe- 
riange in the world and sach matters than 
I have, and s0 have a better right to know. 
But I must say, that what I have seen of 
the tender passion leads me to a conclu- 
sion the very reverse of your own—that 
is to eay, that love always goes by con- 
traries. A man loves a woman who does 
not care a straw for him, but adores an- 
other who does not think of her, but pre- 
fers some one else, who is indifferent to 
him, and so on, ad infinitum.” 

“There's a good deal of truth in your 
remark, certainly, and 2 good deal of mis- 
anthropy, too. Time, however, will prove 
which is right, and in the meantime, here 
comes the lady.” 

As we have already said, Frances Beau- 
mont was far from beautiful, yet, when she 
entered the room in her bluc habit, som- 
brero and feathers, her clear olive com- 
plexion heightened by the glow of mingled 
anger and excitement, others besides Sir 
Henry Mordaunt might have been pardoned 
for thinking her a most charming object. 

“That's right, my dear,” said her uncle 
approvingly ; ‘‘now you two be off out of 
my way, and tuke care not to quarrel. 
Mind you bring her back safely, and give a 
good account of yourself at dinner, Harry.” 

“Yes, thank you; I shall be delighted 
to come. Are you ready, Miss Beaumont ?” 

Frances bowed affirmatively—she was 
still too much annoyed to talk—and they 
went down-stairs together. 

“Ah! well, that will do, with time and 
patience,” murmured the banker to him~ 
self, as he walked to the window to see his 
favouritea mount and ride past. 

It is a singular circumstance, but none 

‘ the legs true, that most old maids and old 
‘bachelors have very strong matrimonial 
| Mhanias. No one takes so much interest in 
' any incipient love affair as that dear old 
Maiden aunt of ours, who, to the best of 
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pr never was in love in her seins 
in the slightest degres bordering upon 

Aad this peculiarity was ectgly de- 
veloped in Mr. William Beaumont, who, in 
his own mind, had long since fixed upon 
his niece Frances, and old friend Harry 
Mordaunt, as fit hero and heroine for his 


present romance. 
With the gentleman's feelings on the 
aubdject he was y contented, al- 


though the lady's coldness was by no 
means equally satisfactory; still, the eld 
banker was of a hopeful and 
comforted himself with belisving that time 
and patience would bring all things round 
to the desired issue. 

And Franoes, what were her feelings ? 

She would have been blinder than most 
women had she remained t of the 
direction in which Sir Harry's assiduities, 
and her «unele’s open encouragement, 
tended; and, seeing that so plainiv, and 
knowing how impossible it was for her to 
respond as they wished, she aveided the 
former upon ail occasions—although the 
baronet’s attentions were far more tolerable 
than those of any other of her admirers. 
He was honest-hearted, true, and frank, 
with something in his free, gay spirit that 
found an echo in hers; and not the least 
point in his favour was, that he presented 
80 greut a contrast to her beloved and 
hated Edgar. 

Yes, the ends of the earth did not seem 
wider apart, or more unlike, than those two 
rivals for Frances Beaumont's love. 

Could they, however, have met but once 
on equal terms, all contest must have been 
at an end, for the might and force of Ed- 
gar’s character would speedily have borne 
down all opposition. But this could never 
be. All the seas in the world could not 
divide Edgar and Frances more than his 
own will and her desire for revenge had 
already done; and this sho knew and felt, 
and, strangely enough, the knowledge 
brought with it a singular kind of comfort. 

“ He will never have the power to de- 
spise and torture me again,” she repeated 
to herself with bitter emphasis, “ for I will 
never give him or any one the oppor. 
tunity. Noman shall ever feel that my 
heart is in his hands, to wring and break, 
No. I shall marry, some day, I suppose, 
and then I shall respect and like my hus- 
band, bat love him—never |” 
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With such feelings as these, it is no |If this were eo, surely, never before did j 
marvel that the girl's dislike and opposi- | look so like sorrow. ohe gave herself’ no 
tion to Sir Henry Mordaunt gradually sub- | time, however, to apa yze her emotion, bat, 
sided, His presence was not desired, or | looking resolutely up seid— 

looked forward to with delight, but it; “So Mr. Staunton is gone at last, is 
ceased to be unpleasant or repugnant. he?” 

Qne day, about this time, Sir Henry, sc-| “Did you know him ?” cried Sir Henyy, : 
cording to what was now his usual custom, | his quick jealousy alarmed by the ques- 
oame to dine at Mr. Beaumont’s, and, in | tion. , 
the conversation which arose after dinner,| A little. I have seen him. Why do 
mentioned that his brother wanted a sec- | you ask?” she said quietly. 
retary, saying— “Oh, for no particular reason——idle 

“‘ And, by-the-bye, that reminds me to/| curiosity, nothing more. But see how 
ask what has become of a young man, a | beautifully that glorious harvest-moon 
clerk, whom you had some time since? | shining—will you not come out upon the 
He would exactly suit, I think.” balcony and enjoy it ?” 

“Whom do you mean—Mr. Staunton?”| “No, thank you—lI feel too idle.” 

Frances’s heart leaped wildly at the| “But you promised to show me the 
words. Strange to tay, this was the first | effect of moonlight on those old trees below 
time she had heard Edgar’s name since|the Jawn. There could not be a better 
that memorable conversation already re-| opportunity ; do come.” 
lated ; and, although she bad pmedtohear| So she yielded, and went forth. 
and ask about him, she had never dared} It was a lovely night; of that clear, 
to do so. How, then, she prepared to/ transparent beauty only seen in early au- 


listen, as Sir Henry replied— tumn. The sky was blue, deep, and pure 
“ Yes; I think that was the name.” as a sapphire, and the rich scents ef roses 
“He was @ slight, handsome map, rather | and other late flowers were borne upon the 
pale.” air from the garden below, on the parterses 
“ Yes, yes; we must mean the same per- | and fountains of which, the moonbeams Jay 
son—what has become of him ?” sleeping. 


“YT don't know. He left me some days; ‘Oh! how beautiful, how quiet!” sighed 
back, and has returned to Hertfordshire, | Frances, advancing to the extremity of 
probably.” tle long balcony, and gazing dreamily 

“Was there anything wrong about him ? | into the peaceful night; ‘it must be upon 
Why did )ou part?” such evenings as this that happy spirits ye- 

“Y can scarcely tell you, Harry, and | visit earth.” 
that’s the fact—not from any fault of my| Again she sighed, but not sadly, for a 
own seeing or finding, certainly—but I | soft, pleasing languor, the effect of sur- 
heard some very unpleasant things about | rounding iniluences, stole over her senses 
him from a trustworthy source; and, as I} and calmed them. 
cannot endure having those round ime on; For the first time for months she forgot 
whom I cannot thoroughly depend, I gave | Edgar—all thoughts of sorrow, yengeance, 
him his conge.” and suffering—and felt an absolute plea- 

“Qh, well, in that case he would not|sure in ler own existence; and, feeling 
auit my brother, so it is useless thinking of |thus, she stood entranced upon the bal- 

. cony, Sir Henry beside her. 

Now, that Sir Henry Mordaunt Joved 
Frances, is beyond a doubt; but it was her 
outer-self only—her grace, her beauty— 
that he loved. Of the higher, nobler part 
—her mind and heart, with all ite yearn- 
ings and failings, its sepirations and 
afd acl knew nothing; and, eyen if 
it had been laid open before him, be would 
have been none the wiser, for he could not 
have understood them. 


“Quite so. I conld not recommend 
him; for, although, as J said, I had no 
cause whatever for dissatisfaction myself, 
yet, in the event of my being applied to, I 
should feel ft to be my duty to repeat the 
information upon which I acted.” 

Why, at these words, did Frances clasp 
her hands so tightly over her heart? Was 
it for pleasure that her vengeance was stil! 
pursuing the man that had slighted her? 
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This was the reason why he looked on 
‘Peances with such surprise, as she leaned 
the balustrade, her eyes fixed on 
varancy—her thoughts far, far away from 
earth and her companion—and this, too, 
was why he tonched her arm, broke her 
dream, and, at snch an ill-timed moment, 
whispered her name. 

Frances started, as if pierced by an 
arrow; but, in an instant, she remembered 
that her late vision of peace was but a 
dream—that the past was blotted out— 
that she had nothing but the present—and 
therefore she answered sadly — 

“'Yes—~[ hear.” 

* Are you not woll ” 

“ Quite—quite.” And she roused herself 
to answer, “ Why do you think otherwise ?” 

“ Because—because———” he stammered 
awkwardly; then, with a vagy en effort, 
‘went on—‘ Miss Beaumont, I have long 
sought this opportunity—long pined to say 
all that bas Filled my heart since the first 
day I saw you. May I speak—wili you 
listen to me now ?” 

“ Yes,” she murmured almost inaudibly. 

“Do not think me presumptuous,” he 
@ontinued; “I have your uncle's sanction 
for what I say—may I not hope for yours 
also?” Then, as she answered nothing, he 


proceeded—‘‘ You must, for some time} kind 


past, have seen the state of my affections 
-——that all were centred on yourself—that 
1 honoured, respected, loved you.” 

“You have known me ao short a time,” 
objected Frances, knowing not what else 
to say, and feeling that she must gain time 
for thought. 

“So short a time!” and the voung man, 
noo d by her gentle tones, tock her 
hand. “So short a time! Oh! Frances, 
what has time to do with love? Are there 
not people whom we adore from the first 
day of meeting-—others, whom we hate for 
ever?” 

Frances shuddered at the last words, and 
drew back her hand. 

Sir Henry continued— 

“For many weeks I have seenand listened 
to you, day after day ; surely, that is time 
aes even to learn to love ?” 

“ Perhaps——-. But no—it is not suf- 
ficient to have taught you anything of me, 
or of my anything beyond the 
mere surface, to which no man onght to 
trust.” 


“You argue—you speak coldly. Oh, 
Fravoes, you do not feel with me, or you 
could not speak thus. We do not reason 
with our hearts." 

“It might be better if we did; better 
if we listened more to reason, less to pat 
sion." 

“ Those to whom snch a course is pos- 
sible, are incapable of ve. You are cruel, 
Francesa.” 

‘¢ Indeed, indeed, I am not. But this fs 
so sudden. I wish you to pause—to 
think.” 

“T have—how to make myself worthy 
of you—until my brain has seemed on fire. 
Listen, Frances. I am not a clever, elo- 
quent man, in whose mouth the right 
words are ever ready, but I am a true one. 
I love you with all my heart—-better, per- 
haps, than those who talk more—and I 
implore you to receive and return it. I 
know you do not love as I do; but I do 
not expect it. I can wait. Only say that 
some day you will be my wife.” 

a Why ah, hy? Wh uld living 

““Why—oh, w at co 
man do for you that I will not do? What 
love—devotion—could any offer that I will 
not exceed ?” 

“ Nothing — nothing. You are most 


“Kind!” he echoed fiercely. “Kind! 
That is not the word I want to hear. I 
love you—adore you—-and you must be 


mine.” 

““ Must! You forget yourself, Sir 
Henry.” 

“Ido, Ido! Ah! forgive me. I am 


mad, I think; but it is you who have 
made me so. Have you no pity, no sym- 
pathy, no mercy?” 

“Yes; but in asking for more, you ask 
for what I do not possess. I esteem, value, 
respect, but I do not love you.” 

““T do not deserve it, but I will. Only 
consent to be my wife—yield to your 
father’s and uncle's wishes and my prayers, 
and the love I will give my life to win 
will surely follow.” : 

“* Never.” 

“Then you love another!” And the 
speaker's eyes flashed redly. 

“No, no!” she cried wildly, terror end 
strpriee at the sudden and terrible acousa- 
tion, for a moment, overcoming prudence 
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“Ft is false—I deny it—I do not love him 
~~{ do not——-I never did—I. hate him !” 

“Him! Him? Whom do you mean, 
Frances? Speak out; be candid, be 
honest, for both our sakes. Who is he? 
What are you talking of?” 

“TI do not know—my head—ah!” And, 
passing one hand over her brow, she sank 
to the ground, while Sir Henry, in the 
wildest alarm, fearing he knew not what, 
rusbed back to the room they had s0 
ee guitted, for some means of restoring 

er. 

Change of position and contact with the 
cold marble, however, almost instantly 
yevived her, and, ere the baronet had been 
a minute absent, Frances recovered her 
senses sufficiently to sea and understand 
what she had done, and the necessity of 
taking some immediate and decisive step. 

With bitter sorrow, she saw that she 
had betrayed her seoret, and that, if she 
now perslatea in her refusal, Sir Henry 
would have power to poipt her ont to the 
world's pity or derision, as a deceived and 
jilted girl In the first paroxysm of 
jealous rage, she donbted not that he 
would discover the name of her lover, and 
she should find herself the sport of every 
tongue, as the scorned and rejected lover 

a man who, in station, was scarcely 
wba tae eae enclbscing, het Soe 

waa maddening, but, happily, 
the picture had another side. 

Let her accept Sir Henry, become in 
due time his bride, and all idle tongues 
would be silenced; then would be an end 
of the inward strife and torture of the last 
fow months; for when she was married 
the would, of course, think only of her 
husband. 

Long as this has taken to write, the 
Lie and their results flashed and fol- 
‘Towed each other like lightning through 
the girl's excited brain. 

w falsely she reasoned, time will 
but, ere her suitor returned, Miss 
t's decision was taken. 

As wo have said, Sir Henry believed 
that she had fainted, and was therefore no 
little surprised to find that-she had risen, 
and was eget on Das far beside the balus- 
trade; he ad however, with the 
teatorativeas he had procured, and offered 

Rather leas eagerly, rather less tenderly 
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than before, perhaps, and she, instant! 
observing the change, and penetrated with 
alarm, said timidly, raising, then lowering 
her eyes, with a eudden blueh— 

“J have given you a great deal of 
trouble, but 1 am not weil to-night. You 
will forgive me, Henry ?” 

The words were low, indistinct—he 
could scarcely hear them—but one was 
hisown name. Yes, surely she called him 
by ee : she a - care a little for 

im. So, yielding to hope, as lately to 
despair—forgetting the unexplained sen- 
tences which so alarmed bhim—Sir 
Henry cast the essences aside, and threw 
his arm around Frances, exclaiming— 

“Thank you for that word, dearest. 
Mey I, dare I, believe it sanctions my bold 
hope, and that you will concede this dear 
hand to my prayers, that you will coment 
to bless me ?” 

“Tf you still, and really wish it.” 

Sir Henry drew her closer to him, whis- 
pering— 

‘My darling, my own, own Fanny.” 

She turned cold as ice—she sprang from 
his embrace—only Edgar had ever called 
her by that name before. Edgar, Edgar! 
Seas of passion, falsehood, and sin ro 
between them now; they should never 
meet again; yet she could not bear that 
name from any other lips. 

She trembled—she grew colder. What 
was the matter with ber—was she about 
to die? Oh! that it were so! Sounds, 
voices, rang in her ears, her eyes w 
dark, she wavered and tottered, and, if her 
companion had not caught her, would have 
fallen heavily to the ground. This time 
the had really fainted. When conscioue- 
ness returned, Frances found herself lying 
upon @ couch in the drawing-room, Sir 

enry kneeling beside her, her uncle at 
her feet. 

It was the first time sense had ever tho- 
roughly deserted her, and the feeling was 
so like what she imagined death to be, that 
she had hoped, when losing sensation on 
the balcony, that her earthly troubles were 
closing. 

It was with a heavy heart, therefore, 
that she was summoned back to life, and 
looked upou the kneeling form of the man 
whose wife she had that night promised to 
become. 

The sight chilled her, and, closing her 
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ayes, she turned her head aside and 


+ Ah, that is right; you are better now, 
dearest,” said the lover tenderly, hailing 
th sigh as an indication of recovery. 
“Can I get you anything—are you com- 
fortable ?” 

And, feigning to arrange the oushions, 
the baronet bent down and kiseed the mar- 
bis brow, which lay ao white and death- 
like on them. 

That kiss, solemn seal of betrothal, ran 

the girl's veins with a thrill of 

ry, dri back the newly-awakened 
and her eyes ance more. 

Stand away, Harry—lct the air reach 
ber. She is worse—ring for Gabrielle.” 

Sir Henry obeyed, and waited impatiently 
for the maid’s appearance; bat, ere she 
eexoe, the sufferer had ayain rallied, al- 
though she gladly seized the opportunity 
thus offered to retire, saying, as she did 
2-—— 

“Jam better now, uncle, bat still very 
faint and ill. I think I had better go. 
Good night ; good night, Sir Heary.” 

“Sar Henry,” repeated he with tender 
reproach, as he took her hand. 

“T beg your pardon; I am tired, stupid 
—~I had forgotten. Good night, Henry.” 

“ Good night ; God bless and watch over 

om, my darling. I trust I may find you 
in the morning.” And he gazed at 

her so wistfully, so affectionately, that tears 
started to her weary eyes as she turned 


away. 

Vary slowly she motnted the staircase, 
and sadly cc her beautiful, luxurious 
chamber; then, nndressing as quickly as 
weakness permitted, dismissed Gabrielle, 
and, flinging herself on the bed, sobbed 


“Oh, Edgar, Edgar, why did you deceive 
—why did you ever love me, to leave 


me thus? Edgar, Edgar! oh, would that I | to do with mothera’ 


‘were dead !” 


And thus she sobbed, and wept herself! are, after all, only 
child, to | ecale of our juvenile attempts to understand 


to aleep, like a worn-out, weary 
Wako again and call on Edgar. 
It was a strange betrothal, 
Well might Sir Heury say, as he shook 
hands at parting with his host, “ This is 
en fil omen for our fature happiness.” 
It was an ill omen, worse than even he 
know of. 
Alas! where would it all end ? 
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THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN LONDON. 
MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. 

Don'r you well remember, gentle reader, 
when you were young (sh! woful when), 
sitting on your mother’s knee and learning 
to sew? or, if net placed so high, at least 
can recal your post on the little stool at 
her feet, and how the long strip of muslin, 
or Harry's new pocket handkerchief, folded 
over your wee finger, was continually held 
up for inspection, as stitch succeeded stitch ? 
Aye, and do you not also remember how, 
day after day, week after week, and year 
alter year, this eanre task was repeated, and 
how many tears were shed, from time to 
time, when that cruel, creel order was 
given for the big, black, crooked stitehes 
to be all capleked at once, and never re- 
peated in that atyle again as long as you 
lived ! 

Perhaps, too, you can reeal the first 

ing you ever darned, or torn dress 
that you kearued'to mend, and haven't alte- 
gether forgotten the patch put om your petti- 
coat—who knows how long ago!—which 
cost you ao much trouble and time because 
some provoking little corner would peep 
out, in spite of all your coaxings and con- 
trivings. Well, after all, we suppoee, if you 
reeal these trials and ruminate over these 
difficulties now, you are thankful for the 
discipline they afforded, and the habits of 
thriftiness they duced, and have learned 
by this time that, however the men ma 
talk, — don’t oat so to their 
needle atching, but that a great many 
of us lok with ® very uncivil eye on the 
very necessary, if i arts of stitching, 
sewing, and darning; and that it takes 
time—aye, and tears, too—-to conquer even 
the right use of the needle. 

Some of our readers will say, “But what 
are mothers’ m: and what kes all this 
?” to which we 
reply, “ Much ;” for these social gatherings 
repetition on a larger 


and master the mysteries of needlework. 
The working women of the metropolis 
have, as a body, been trained to cach and 
every description of labour, except that 
most important of all works, the art of --- 

triving and managing for their families and 
homes. Their mothers before them were 
too busy with their washing and charing, 
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their hawking or dust-sifting, to spend an 
hoor or so, a day, showing Mary Jane and 
Matilda Ann how to hem and to sew, or 
even to darn father’s stockings; and as 
at echool the inspector thooght infinitely 
more about grammar, geography, and the 
** ologies,” the mistress, of course, took the 
hint, and devoted morning, noon, and night 
40 eram the young ladies with science, to 
the utter neglect of household instruction. 
And the consequence? Of course, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of women, mothers of 
families (and pretty large families they are, 
too), know no more, in this our metropo- 
litan city, how to make the most of half-a- 
doxen yards of calico, than the squaws of 
Timbuctoo, or the ladies of Lapland. As, 
unfortunately, her Majesty's inspectors 
cannot be prohibited from ruling over our 
girls’ schools, the only way to remedy the 
evil is to establish meetings all over the 
kingdom, on the plan of those already 
apringing up in every part of London, and 
which we have no hesitation in declaring 
at once the most efficient and the most 
eee method now in use for the benefit 
and elevation of the working-classes. 

We suppose there are few, even amongst 
our country readers, who will need inform- 
ing that there are many scenes in London 
which the eye of the stranger never dis- 
covers, and which no bribe, were it even 
the gold of Ophir, could reveal. There 
are scores of secret meetings held nightly 
in London-—very few persons know where 
or why; for the great town has more inte- 
ee ae in hand, and bigger people 
to look after in more fashionable localities. 
However, as woe are ardent believers in these 
mothers’ meetings, we will describe one 
which is very dear to us, and which is a 
very fair type of its class, so that this new- 
old work may be registered in the annals of 
our d&y, and in the hope, too, which we trust 
einige sei @ vain one, that some sister- 
apivit, who may never have heard of them 
before, may be induced to follow on and do 


ry 
We are ing of a large, elegant 
room; the gas is lighted, and the fire burns 
; the ourtains are drawn, and 
wheeled round the hearth, a few 
new books and lie on the table close 
to hand, and three or four educated persons 
are 6n ad in earnest conversation. All 
at once tke half hour strikes, and the two 
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younger ladies rise simuitaneotsly sind 
eave the room. It is night—dark, waster 
cold, perhaps foggy or wet—but, ah, well! 
they eoon reappear, equipped suitably for 
the season and for the hour. We are 
thinking, too, of a large old room standing 
et the end of a dirty court, which bears 
some high-sounding and ill-chosen name 
and see there the gas, the Jong table, an 
the living audience. We stand, Asmodeus- 
like, watching the stragglers as they enter, 
and notice their mien. Truly they are pale 
and haggard, and, for the most , not 
too clean nor too tidy ; but surely there can 
be no doubt about the pleasure expressed 
in those faces, or the happiness they feel 
in coming here. Our triends from the 
square now enter, and a buzz of welooms 
follows, which is succeeded by many in- 
quiries after babies and grandmothers, sick 
husbands and absent children. 

When order has been established—and 
a very few words effect that—some simple 
hymn is sung, and one of the ladies, stand- 
ing in the centre of the group, reads slowly 
and distinctly a few words, probably not 
more than fourteen verses, out of that 
— and Anite eaaeatag nero 

8 of peace to the weary, and conso 

thon to the distressed. Ais Ghais senses 
are read, they are explained and com- 
mented on by the same reader, who con- 
cludes with a short but earnest prayer, that 
what has been spoken in so much weak- 
ness, may be carried home in power by the 
One who alone is mighty t to help, 5 ie 
grace may be given to all to t by the 
word spoken. oa fer this popiienea: 
tion, a large trunk, or box, is unpacked, 
and out of its capacions sides, bags of all 
colours, but all of a uniform size, are brought 
to light. Upon each bag we notice a small 
piece of white paper tacked in the centre, 
upon which is written, in a neat, plain 
band, the name of the worker who owns 
the contents of the bag. As fast as eye 
can read, and voice pronounce the 
the bags are called out and passed on, 
at last the whole forty or sixty women, as 
the case may be, are in possession of their 
work. Bot stay, not quite all, for somes 
bags are empty ; and see now the women 
who are in such a plight, wending their 
way to that younger lady, whe sits, without 
stirring from her post, at the lower end of 
the table. If-you look carefally, you will 
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see that she has a note-book before her, 
and holds a pencil in her hand, and has, 
: besides, several slips of paper close by. 
That tall woman, Mrs. Smith, to whom 
she is now speaking, is a chimney-sweep's 
wife, and is asking for three yards of flannel 
‘for him,” ¢. ¢., for her husband, to make 
him a flannel shirt. The order is written 
at once on 4 slip of paper, and, at the same 
time, entered, with the date of the month 
on which it was bought, on that page of 
the book devoted to Mra. Smith, and her 
several payments and purchases. Mrs. 
Smith now carries the slip of paper to the 
lady who stands in the middle of the room, 
with a great heap of flannel, and yards and 
yards of calics and“ print” before her. As 
soon as the measurer receives the ticket, 
the required amount is torn off, and the 
work carried to a third lady, who cuts it 
out, and contrives it for the buyer. When 
all the purchases are effected, all the ladies 
take seats, one here and one there, and 
commence putting in a gusset for one, and 
cutting out a gown for another, while a 
third takes up some pleasant story, or use- 
ful biography, and reads for the edification 
of the workers. Ever and anon the book 
is laid down, and the conversation becomes 
general on its contents, or on matters con- 
nected with it. Strange, weak, or erro- 
neous ideas are met and refuted; new facts 
advanced in support of the original propo- 
sition, and, if necessary, the whole question 
ained in familiar terms. 

t will surely require very little reflection 
to prove the mutual and great benefits 
arising to both workers and teachers from 
these weekly gatherings. Visitors among 
the pooy in London ins been long im- 
pressed with the almost utter hopelessness 
of house to house visitation in the metro- 
polis, with, of course, the exception of 
visits to the sick. How, indeed, can a ques- 
tion of any real importance possibly be 
considered, while the “ gude wife” at home 
is wringing out Jemmy's old blouse, or 
washing his shirt, and the visitor is sicken- 
ing at the nauseous smells engendered by 
the same, or shivering lest the vapour- 
bath that envelops her will produce, not 
many days hence, an attack of rheumatic f 
We don’t say a word about the chorus 
executed, out of tune and time, by the twins 
in the corner, or of the little bairns who 
are all toddling in to see what the lady 
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wants, and hear all she bas to say; yet all 
these points have to be considered, and 
henoe the plan, pow growing so general, has 
been adopted of gathering the women to- 
gether in a large. clean, well-lighted room, 
for the purpose of instraction in needlework 
and other domestic matters. 

Now, it must not be forgotten that, if no 
more good was effected than the drawing 
together of two different classes of society, 
some benefit would have been effeoted by 
these meetings; but when we remember 
that very many of these poor women have 
actually no knowledge of needlework what- 
ever—that they are untidy and slatternly, 
simply because no one has taken the time 
and the pains to teach them how to become 
tidy and neat—that too many, alas! never 
hear, at home, one word of kindness and 
sympathy, to say nothing of encouragement 
to higher aims—when we remember that 
for them there are neither dinner parties, 
nor tea parties, nor supper parties—all 
matters, good reader, whereby you and I 
become refined, and forbearing, and intelli- 
gent—we say, when thus is remembered the 
utter blank in the lives of such women, no 
wonder that these meetings, humble though 
they be, are so highly prized. 

Now, there is one other feature in them 
which greatly jincreases their popularity. 
We allude to the fact that, in all cases, 
weekly payment is taken for the goods 
supplied to them, and this in such sums 
as may be most convenient for the pur- 
chaser; the committee protecting them- 
selves against loss by a counter-rule, which 
prevents anything being taken away till it 
is paid for; and, in one case that came under 
our notice, a poor woman was actually six 
months making and paying for a new dress! 

The benefits of such a club may be 
shown in the two following cases, which 
we know to be true. One instance was 
that of a poor woman who had a new cot- 
ton gown, which she assured us was the 
first new gown she had had for eight years! 
for she had never been able to spare all at 
once the, to our readera, small sum which 
would purchase such an article; she also, 
of course, saved the price for making it, 
as one of the ladies cut it out and 
“fixed” it for her. The other case was 
that of a woman who bought, made, and 
paid for two flannel shirts for her hus- 
band, and, after they were finished, in- 
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formed us that th« y—that is, she and her 
husband—considered the school a very fine 
thing; “for you see,” she added, “ull 
along I've been a-trying to get him a warm 
shirt, but I never could spare the money all 
at once—half-a-crown is a heavy sum to 
the like o’ us. I hope you'll prosper, that 
I do; that school is a fine thing.” 

It is not unusual, in many of these 
clubs, to allow a percentage of 4d.in the 
shilling on every article bought—the diffe- 
rence being made up amongst the members 
of the committee—so that good tiannel is 
sold at 8d. a yard, prints at 3ijd., and stout 
calico at 3d., which brings these things 
within the reach of the poorest members. 

Sometimes a sick club is joined to the 
working club—but, in our opinion, that 
had better be managed by another set of 
ladies, on quite another night—and is a 
far more ‘iffoult affair, and one requiring 
great prudence to manage properly. 

As some of our readers may like to see 
the rales used for the guidance of such 
meetings, we subjoin them, hoping that 
they may prove useful :— 


1, This meeting consists of women living 
in the district of —. 

2. That a meeting of the members be 
held at Paradise-court, John-street, every 
Tuesday evening, at seven o'clock. 

3. That each meeting shall commence 
and close with singing and prayer; and, 
in the course of the evening, a portion of 
Scripture be read, and so explained that 
the Gospel of Christ shall have the first 
place. 

4. Flannel shall be retailed to the 
mothers at 8d. per yard; calico for shirt- 
ng; at 3d.; prints for aprons, &e., at 34d. 

. That payment for the work will be 
received in such sums as are most con- 
venient to the mothers, 

6. When a garment is made and paid 
for, it may be taken home, but no garment 
isto be taken away, until it is completed 
and paid for. 


In conclusion, we can only add that 
every parish—-nay, every district--ought 
to have at Jeast one such meeting attached 
to its schools, and that, before long, we 
expect very confidently to sce every high- 
minded and active woman the centre of 
such a group as the one we have just uow 
been attempting to describe. M.S. kt. 
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THE “WILL” AND THE DEED. 
A TALE IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
I. 

WueEN old Mr. Sampson, the timber- 
merchant, was on his last lers—or, rather, 
when he was clear off his last legs, and 
had taken to his death-bed, where he lay 
wheezing, and panting, and propped up 
with pillows—he sent for his lawyer to 
come and meke a record of how he de- 
sired the riches that he had no further use 
for, to be bestowed. Said he— 

“Jt's all over, Mr. Cheazle; I shall be 
gone before the evening. Mind ye, I don't 
mind going—I am glad to get away. 
Nobody likes me—nobody ever did like 
me, except my little granddaughter here. 
Poor Maggie! Don’t ery, chick; feel for 
some more chestnuts in the pocket of 
granddad’s coat, that hangs behind the 
door.” 

“My dear sir,” began the lawyer, “I 
am sure the universal esteem in which you 
are held rs 

“The universal humbug !” growled old 
Mr. Sampson. ‘‘ Where is there a neigh- 
bour of mine but would ss lief crack a 





joke or whistle a jig over my bit of a mole- 


hill in the churchyard as elsewhere ?” 

‘Really, my dear Mr, Sampson,” again 
ventured the conciliatory Mr. Cheazle, “I 
have no doubt that, should the worst 
liappen, yon will besincerely regretted————” 

‘* By all who knew me,” interrupted the 
old man bitterly; ‘‘which means, by my 
tailor, my bootmaker, and that sort of fry. 
Well, no doubt they will regret me; but 
they wonldn’t, if shes could still go on 
measuring me for boots and breeches. No, 
sir; I have but one friend left—ho’s be- 
hind the door now, waiting for you to go 
out, that he may come in.” 

‘Shall I call in your friend who is be- 
hind the door?” suggested the lawyer. 
“Perhaps, Mr. Sampson, you had better 
see him before I begin my little business ?” 

“No, no; don’t call him in,” chuckled 
the grim old timber-merchant. “You and 
he wouldnt agree for 8 moment; you 
would faint with fright at sight of his very 
shadow ; yor would be screaming for the 
apothecary to come and do his best to 
drive this friend of mine off! It’s different 
with me. Pve been expecting him a long 
time. Hell take me by the hand, air, 
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when nurses, and doctors, and lawyers 
have all turned their backs on me. He, 
he! My friend is a staunch one—he'll be 
the last to give me the cold shoulder! 
Death is the name of my friend, Mr. 
Cheazle!” 

“We had better proceed to business at 
once, sir,” remarked the lawyer, looking 
anything but at his ease as he spread his 
writing materials before him. “I await 
your pleasure, Mr.Sampson. How do you 
propose to distribute your estate ?” 

“T don’t intend to distribute it at all,” 

replied the timber-merchant feebly. “I 
mean to leave all I possess to the poor 
little wench in the corner there. Do you 
hear, Maggie? Do you know | have 
made you the richest lady in the county ? 
No, thank you, pet; I mustn't eat chest- 
nuts.” 
“ Am I to understand that you bequeath 
to this infant, Margaret Fleming, the whole 
of your estate, without reservation or con- 
dition ?” inquired Mr. Cheazle in amaze- 
ment. 

“Every log, every brick, every penny.” 

“No trifling sum, by way of legacy, to 
any one—relative or otherwise—for whom 
you may have a regard?” insinuated Mr. 
Cheazle, looking amiable. 

“Not a brass farthing,” replied Mr. 
Sampson decidedly. “Stay a bit, though. 
There is a condition I must impose on my 
heiress. She must be married before she 
is twenty-one years old. Look here, law- 
yer. I had three sisters; only one of them 
married; the other two went just as mise- 
rably as lam going now. We have had 
enough of spinsters and bachelors, and 
Maggie will have to find a husband.” 

“ And in the event of her not finding a 
husband ?” suggested the lawyer. 

“Eh! not find a husband? Well, if 
she is goose enough to forego a fortune for 
the indulgence of a foolish whim, why, let 
the righ go to the d——.” 

“My dear sir!” remonstrated Mr. Chea- 
zle pleasantly, “that would be—he! he! 
—t sending coals to Newcastle,’ as folks 


“Well, let the young lady’s guardian 
have it, then.” 

“ Whom do you appoint guardian ?” in- 
quired the lawyer. 

“Well, I have been thinking abont 
that,” snid the old gentleman. “ You know 
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the little woman who used to be my house- 
keeper. She is very fond of little Maggie, 
and I think the child likes her.” 

‘“‘T presume yon mean the yonng woman 
who married young Mr. Crusoe, the sur- 
geon ?” 

*“ Right,” said the timber-marchant. 
‘Well, I mean to make Crusoe, Maggie's 
guardian.” 

“But, my dear sir,” said Mr. Cheazle, 
‘you surely have heard the rumour that 
Mr. Crusoe is not the kindest of husbands 
—indeed, that he actually ill-uses his 
wife ?” 

“*T have heard it,” replied Mr. Sampson, 
“and that is the reason why I mean to 
leave my grandchild in his charge. Look 
at it from this point of view. Next to this 
little one here, J have most respect for the 
young woman who, in the most ungrateful 
way, left me to marry this surgeon. Well, 
I appoint him guardian, and, at the same 
time, will that, in the event of Margaret 
Fleming arriving at the age of twenty-one, 
and remaining unmarried, the whole of the 
property left by me shall revert to Geor 
Crusoe; with the proviso that, at the time, 
his wife is alive and in good health.” 

“Provided that his wife is alive and in 
good health at the time, eh ?” mused Mr. 
Cheazle aloud. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Sampson testily ; 
“that is plain enough. You see your way 
through the business now, don’t you?” 

‘‘Oh, certainly, my dear sir,” replied 
the lawyer, with a peculiar expression of 
countenance. “I do see my way quite clear 
—clear as possible. A most humane and 
Christian determination, sir. You see, at 
one stroke, you secure to your grandchild 
an affectionate guardian, and secure for 
your late servant—a very worthy young 
woman—at least a few years’ civil treat: 
ment from her husband !” 

Was it admiration, or something else, 
that caused the tremor in Mr. Cheazle's 
voice as he uttered this speech? From 
the comportment of such facial muscles as 
he had control over, it was admiration— 
almost awe. However, there is no mask- 
ing the eyes; and those belonging to Mr. 
Cheazle wore, at the same time, an 
sion that reminded you of the picture of 
the desert and the dying camel, and the 
vulture swooping down. 

“But suppose, my dear sir,” said the 
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smooth-voiced Cheazle, addressing the 
kind-hearted old bear who sat propped up 
amongst the pillows—“ suppose that Mar- 
ae Fleming should die, or should feel 

inclined to marry; and, this being the 
case, further snppose that Mrs. Crusoe 
should not be alive at the time Margaret 
Fleming comes of age, how” 

“ How! why, let my money be spent in 
building a mad-house,” roared the irate old 
gentleman. “And now be off, if you 
please, Mr. Cheazle, and so transform and 
embellish my plain directions that no 
honest man shall be able to understand 
them, and no lawyer to gainsay them; 
then bring the precious document to me, 
and I will sign it.” 





il. 


T almost regret that I have pledged my- 
self to confine this novel to two chapters— 
it is like heating a vatful of water to boil 
an °B8. Besides, I flatter myself that, on 
the foundation already laid, rather a pretty 
structure might have been raised. I could 
have given you a description of the lonely 
old bachelor’s funeral, with the speculations 
of the forlorn little Margaret, and the jolly 
undertakers’ tea that was prepared by the 
dead timber-merchant's uurse, whose hus- 
band was a “ bearer” in the employ of Mr. 
Burrows, the gentleman who undertook to 
bury Mr. Sampson. Then I could have 
introduced you to the Crusoes. I could 
have shown you what resulted from a 
sashes between a handsome fellow, 
whose brains had all run to curly hair and 
whiskers, and a quiet little mouse of a 
Woman, full of tenderness, but not pretty. 
A chapter or so might have been made out 
of the daily life of the child Margaret with 
the ill-assorted pair. 

Then we might have had the plotting 
and scheming between the wicked Cheazle 
and Crusoe the surgeon ; for, of course, the 
wily lawyer at once saw his way” as to 
how the object of the timber-merchant’s 
will might be defeated. Says the will, “In 
the event of Margaret Fleming coming of 

and remaining unmarried, then do I 
bequeath the whole of my property to her 
ian, George Crusoe, provided his wife 

» at the time, be alive.” Then, of 
course, the present Mrs. Crusoe may die as 
soon as she likes, for so long as there is a 
Mrs. Crasoe produceable, that will be enough 
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for the law. This fact revealed by the. 
lawyer to the surgeon, the latter is 80 pro- 
digal of his barbarity, that the little mouse 
of a woman escapes to the churchyard with 
all speed, and regretting nothing but that 
she must part from little Margaret. 

The clever reader may, if she pleases, fill 
in the crude skeleton above presented. 
Let her not despair of success. Let her 
bear in mind the case of the indefatigable 
Professor Owen, who, on being shown the 
upper portion of the skull of a gorilla, re- 
turned a life-size drawing of the (then) 
unkuown animal, perfect to the minutest. 
hair in its tail. Let the indulgent reader, 
I say, take little Margaret and ber sur- 
roundings, and make her his own until she 
has arrived at the age of eighteen. Then 
I come in and relieve him of his task. 

All the way to the quaint, quiet, anti- 

uated little village of Sheeprace, in Kent! 

ow is this? A very snug practice had 
Mr. Crusoe at Brompton; why did he leave 
it to come to a place where the hedge-car- 
penter was the only undertaker? Seldom 
is the door of the tiny shop opened more 
than twice s day—once to take down the 
shutters, and once to put them up again; 
unless, indeed, the customer be a shy maiden 
who seeks “ dragon's blood,” wherewith to 
work a love spell, or some old woman for a 
pen’orth of “ bold almanack” for Johnny's 
sore heel. 

All day long does Mr. Crusoe sit, and 
read, and smoke in the dingy little shop- 
parlour. Serene and placid is he, except 
when he hears the pleasant sounds of 
laughter and singing in the pretty room 
above. Then he fumes and frets, and, going 
to the foot of the atairs, calls— v 

“ Margaret, unless you wish to induce 
extravasation of blood to the brain, you 
will cease that noise immediately !" 

And over the head of the stairs Margaret 
peeps down. Good heavens! Was ever 
such a fright seen before? Her hair is 
cropped short enough to delight the heart 
of a parochial schoolmaster, her throat is 
swathed in flannel, and eaving over her 
eyes is the most monstrous green shade 
that ever was seen! And yet—myastery 
on mystery !—the eyes beneath the green 
shade are big brown eyes, and merry and 
brilliant as ever adorned a pretty face; the 
chestnut hair, sbort as it is, will indulge in 
rebellious little curls; the swathed throat, 
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through which but now issued that lark- 
like masic, is graceful a3 a swan’s ! 

A dozen words will explain the whole 
business. The removal from London to 
this out-of-the-way and thinly-populated 
region, the disfigurement of pretty Margaret 
Fleming, and the stifling of her very voice, 
are the work of Mr. Cheazle and George 
Crusoe, that the one great end may be at- 
tained. Margaret Fleming must not be a 
married woman on her twenty-first birth- 
day. Mr. Crusoe’s great card is to per- 
suade the damsel herself, and every one 
else who made inquiries concerning her, 
that her health was so delicate as to need 
all his skill and care to keep her alive. 

‘‘How might your niece be this morn- 
ing ?” George's neighbours would ask. 

“Very sadly,” he would reply. ‘ You see, 
ma'am, it is the pulmonary organs that are 
affected. Twenty-one coming on, too! 
Ah! critical time, twenty-one, I assure 
you, ma'am !” 

So it was popularly believed and asserted 
at Sheeprace that Miss Crusoe’s “ pullarmy 
organ” was out of tune, and that, in all 
probability, it would cease playing altoge- 
ther on her twenty-first birthday, which 
was rapidly approaching. 

Nevertheless, her pulmonary and every 
‘other organ continued as sound as an 
acorn, and, day by day, she grew more 
beautiful, and, despite the injunction of 
her guardian, sang as blithely as the linnet 
in her window. 

As for Mr. Crusoe, he behaved pretty 
much the same as ever, only that, instead 
of sitting still and smoking, he spent half 
the day in pacing up and down the little 
back parlour, and re kindling his much- 
neglected pipe. As say children who play 
*‘hot boiled beans,” he was" getting warm.” 

Now it happened that Mr. Cheazle pos- 
sessed a vontidential clerk, and it some- 
times happened that he was trusted with 
missions snd messages from the rogue 
dawyer to the rogus apothecary. Single 
was the confidential clerk, good looking, 
and not more than seven and-twenty ; 30 
you will net be surprised that his first 
interview with preity Margaret Fieming 
was not also his last; indeed, so evident 
was the impreasion that the lady was 
making on Mr. Cheazle’s emissary, that 
Mr. Crusoe becume alarmed, and refused 
to let the young man see her, on the plea 
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that she was confined to her cham 

through nervous fever. The confidential 
clerk seemed dreadfully annoyed at the 
time, but was seen on the London coach 
the next morning, looking particularly 
cheerful and happy. I wonder if a certain 
little note, that was drawn up to a certain 
little Iady’s chamber window, the previous 
evening, had anything to do with this!” 

Three days to THE day! Mr. Cheazle 
is in a delirium of hope and fear. The 
young man from Mr. Cheazle’s has returned 
from London (he saw him on the coach), and 
Margaret bas suddenly grown so tractable 
that she does not even remonstrate when 
he informs her that, from certain dangerous 
symptoms she is exhibiting, she must not 
leave her room for a week. Now is the 
time. At all hazards he must be married 
in three days. Already he had resolved 
who should be his bride. True, she was a 
widow, not young, not pretty; still, she 
had inherited a little money from her de- 
ceased husband (a maltster), and, apart 
from every other cousideration, he was 
getting too old to be fastidious. As far 
away as Yorkshire did the lady live, so 
that there was not an hour to be lost, as, 
with a light heart, he packed a carpet-bag 
and set off. 

Clang—clang—a-clang! Bang—clang 
—clang! Have the Sheeprace bells gone 
mad, or have the inhabitants observed the 
departure of the apothecary, and are re- 
joicing thereat? Neither. It is a wedding! 
Ah! that artful confidential clerk! True, 
he did go to London, but it was only to 
procure a special license, and to hurry back 
to Sheeprace. Oh, the handsome, blush- 
ing bride! Oh, the happy bridegroom ! 
Oh, the hurrahing, and cap-throwing, and 
cask broaching there was at Sheeprace 
that day! 

And, oh! the dismay of the ancient and 
gallant bridegroom, Mr. Crnaoe, when, the 
n xt day, he arrived with bis newly-made 
wife, late the maltster’s widow! Nothing 
could exceed his rage—except it was the 
fury of his strapping bride. Sho raved 
and storm d—called the poor apothecary a 
“fortune hunter” (she was possessed of 
about forty pounds)-and threatened to 
give him ow r tothe police. No doubt the 
hundred pounds a-year, settled by Mar- 
garet on her late guardian, helped to gild 
the bitter pil, but, to lus intimate friends, 
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Mr. Crusoe was often heard to say that he 
would willingly give ay the annuity—and, 
indeed, all the rest of hiv worldly goods— 
if, by so doing, he could bring the dead 
maltster back to life, and restore to his 
arms the lady who was now Mrs. Crusoe. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 

A RETROGRADE movement carries these 
sketches back to our friend of the times 
when ladies ornamented (?) their faces with 
patches, and gentlemen their heads with 

owder—to the genial companion who 
s introduced us to Neighbour Flam- 
oorough and his daughters, with their 
red top-knots; to Mra. Primrose, Lady 
Blarney, and Miss Caroline Wilhelmina 
Amelia Skeggs; to Tony Lambkin, Mrs. 
Hardcastle, and Kate. At the first recol- 
lection of Oliver Goldsmith, we see Moses 
setting out for the fair, in his waistcoat of 
gosling green, and his hat cocked with 
pins; or Mr. Burchell looking on at the 

rimeval pastime of hunt-the-slipper; or 
Dr. Primrose arguing on the Whistonian 
controversy. We see also the man who 

——- was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a-year; 
the village master in his little school, the 
parlour splendours of the village ale-house, 
and the seats beneath the hawthorn 
bush. 

Has ever book so charmed its readers in 
scene and character, and so defied the uni- 
ties in plot and construction, as the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield?” Was ever poem more beau- 
tiful than the “Deserted Village,” or more 
untrue? We fall in love with the rustics, 
who are like no rustics that ever country 
village produced, and—tell it not to the 
temperance societies !—long to make one 
in the ale-house group, and fancy it is be- 
cause it is all go delightfully real. And so 
it is; the descriptions nre perfect of things 
as they might be, but as, alas! they never, 
or at least, very seldom, are. Other Uto- 
pian dreamers have described scenes and 
characters which could not exist; Gold- 
@mith has given us those which could, but 
don't. Not in his prose writings, though ; 
there the personages are as true to nature 
as the best student of human nature ever 
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drew, and the family circle at Wakefield 
has furnished models for all the novel 
writers from that time to the present. 

Oliver Goldsmith was, according to some 
biographers, born at Fernes, in Leinster, in 
the year 1731; according to others, in 
Elphin, in 1729. The former names and 
date are those on his monument in Went- 
minster Abbey. He was the youngest son 
of a clergyman, the Rev. Charles Gold- 
smith, and one of his brothers, of whom he 
had three, was also in the church, and is 
supposed to have been the original of the 
picture in the “ Deserted Village.” 

His postical genius does not appear to- 
have been developed at a very early ago; 
but his love of studying men and women 
was, from his youth, a ruling passion. Te 
say that he did not distinguish himself par- 
tioularly in his scholastic career, is not to 
say that he did not then give any proof of 
his future abilities ; as it is probable, while 
his fellow-students were atudying books, he 
was studying them; and we owe his faithful 
delineations to his early and assiduous ob- 
servation of character. His education was 
received at first at a private academy, and 
afterwards in Trinity College, Dublin; 
being intended for the medical profession. 
He subsequently visited Edinburgh, and 
studied the different branches of that 
science there, having previously given 
some attention to it in Dublin, and, indeed, 
attended a course of anatomical lectures in 
that place. 

Careless and dissipated was poor Gold- 
smith’s youth; but it is now easy to per- 
ceive that much of this arose from the 
mistakes of either himself or others, which 
converted the student of natura— the 
voluntary wanderer in her highways and 
by-paths—into a dweller in cities, a alave 
of the desk and the class-room. Slow to 
advance in his academic career also—as he 
was quick in attaining fame when in the 
sphere, and engaged in the work, to which 
his genius was suited—he took no higher 
degree in the Dublin University than 
Bachelor of Arts, while he left Edinburgh 
without having completed his medical 
course, not taking any degree in physic, 
in fact, until some years after, when he 
only obtained the in‘erior one of M.B. at 
Louvain. The cause of his leaving Edin- 
burgh, and, indeed, Britain, was the neces- 
tity of escaping the consequences of having 
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meade himself liable for the debt of an 
acquaintance. 
Assisted by the kindness of two friends, 
Mr. Maclane and Dr. Sleigh, and by the 
generosity of a relative, he left England, 
without business, prof-ssion, or any certain 
plan for fature life—being only, as has been 
said, a medical student—and, by means of 
various shifts and chances, continned to 
spend his youth in travelling over Lurops, 
not returning to England until his 27th 


"The liberality of his relative enabled him 
for some time to pursue his medical studies 
while abroad; but when death deprived 
him of this resource, and left bim a penni- 
less stranger in foreign lands, nothing 
daunted, he resolved to gratify his love for 
travel and proceed through Europe, sub- 
sisting upon any means which chance 
might offer. Accordingly he succeeded in 
obtaining, at the first, a travelling tutor- 
ip, and he has himself humorously de- 
ascribed the duties of his situation, and the 
character of his pupil, in the fictitious 
narrative of the Vicar's son, George Prim- 
rose. 
Having parted from his companion after 
a short period, by mutual consent, he pro- 
ceeded alone, living among the peasantry 
of the different countnes through which 
he travelled, obtaining the means of sub- 
sistence chiefly by his skill in music, 
which procured him the scanty pay, or 
rather alms, usually dealt out to a wander- 
ing minstrel. 

In contemplating this proceeding of a 
man who has been always rather pitied 
for his thoughtlessness than admired for 
his rewlution, people generally forget to 
consider, or give due weight to, the motive 
which impelled him to a vagrant life. 
Had he started with the ostensible purpose 
of seeking fortune, and been even mode- 
rately successful, we should hear less of 
“poor Goldie ;” but success should be mea- 
sured by the amount attained in that for 
which a inan has striven, not in that 
which he has neglected or disregarded ; 
and, perhaps, wisdom may often be com- 
putedinthe same manner. ‘“ Poor Goldie” 
was probably contented to remain “ poor 
Goldie,” so that he did but satisfy his 
insatiable wish for inquiry into the state 
of society, and obtain ecope and oppor- 
tunity for studying the human character. 
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That pecuniary distress in after life— 
— might aie been avoided by a more 
industrious and fru outh, preyed on 
his mind, and ce scien his days— 
although it may be held up as an example 
to direct the choice of others, in no wa 
alters this view of the case. Goldemith 
was not a fool, who did not know how te 
acquire riches and independence, but a 
man who valued other things before them. 
His prudence in selecting an object in life 
may be questioned, but not his judgment 
as to the right mode of pursuing it. 

We confess to a jealousy as to the 
Opinion of the world in general on the 
character of this favourite poet. Indis- 
criminating in his generosity he was, no 
doubt, as well as profuse and uncaloulating 
in his own expenditure; but he mighs 
probably have purchased the means of 
gratifying both his liberality and profusion 
by a more sedulous attention to money- 
getting, had he so chosen, without incurring 
contempt or pity. The mistaken idea, too, 
founded on his and similar cases, that 
genius is incompatible with steady pru- 
dence, economy, and so-called “ common 
senee,” cannot be too much or too seriously 
combated. 

Goldamith might have possessed all the 
weaker parts of his character—his rockless 
benevolence and his careless extravagance, 
which, by the way, were exhibited during 
his years of industry, not during what 
has been considcred his tdle early life— 
without a spark of his genius, or a single 
impulse of his unceasing passion for knowe 
ledge. And he might have been prudent, 
frugal, and worldly wise, withont a trace 
of that untiring persverance, that coura- 
geonus resolution, which carried him through 
all difficulties of danger, poverty, and self- 
denial, straight to his aim, to the end pro- 
posed by his desires. As has been already 
said, the worth of the object may be diffe. 
rently estimated, but dilivence in the pur. 
suit cannot be denied. To associate folly, 
then, with this or that particular am- 
bition, forgetful of the place the indi- 
vidual is fitted to hold, or the work he is 
suited to perform, is the extreme of preju- 
dice; and to charge on geniur, faults not 
necessarily connected with it, argues no 
particular degree of wisdom or diecerament 
in so doing. One might as well say, all 
stupid men are prudent, or all illiterate 
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men frugal, as that genius is improvident, 
talent unavoidably coupled with care- 
jeseness, or that taste is deficient in those 
who prefer forest to mountain scenery, or 
love the ocenn better than the land, as 
that wisdom can be shown in no other 
way than provident forethought for worldly 
advantage. Thus far a defence of the 
man who said of poetry— 

Thou source of all my bifss and all my woe, 

Who found’st me poor at first and keep’st me go, 
and who was happier with the poetry and 
without the riches, than he could have 
been with the riches and without the 
poetry. 

Poor he returned to England, arriving 
in London in 1758, with only a few pence 
in his pocket. His flute could avail him 
little here, so he applied for employment at 
the establishments of various medical prac- 
titioners, and, at length, obtained a situa- 
tion. This be shortly exchanged for one 
as assistant in a school at Peckham, kept 
hy Dr. Milner, and which was probably 

red for him by the kindness and 
interest of his steady friend, Dr. Sleigh, 
with whom he resided, by invitation, for 
some time. It seems probable that he had 
no intention of pursuing either the medical 
er scholastic profession, and these pursuits 
were merely adopted as a temporary re- 
source; for, nearly from the time of his 
arriving in England, he had been engaged 
in literature ; and, indeed, the “Traveller,” 
his first published poem, had been begun 
while he was yet abroad. 

Like most young authors, he commenced 
by contributions to the periodicals of that 
day, and, being successful in this essay, 
having formed a permanent engagement 
with the proprietors of the ‘‘ Monthly Re- 
view, he relinquished teaching, and de- 
voted himself thenceforth to the pen. His 
best known works are the “ Traveller,” 
the ‘Deserted Village,” Histories of 
England, Greece, ond Rome, “ Animated 
Wature,” and the ‘Citizen of the World;” 
together with his novel, the “ Vicar of 
Waketield,” and the two comedies, “ She 
Stoops to Conquer, or, the Mstakes of 
a Night,” and the “ Good-Natured Man.” 
The “Enquiry into the Present State of 
Polite Learning in Enrope” is, of course, 
now obsolete, as is his ‘ Geography,” al- 
though his histories, incorrect, iu:perfect,: 
and prejudiced as they must be acknow- 
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ledged to be, atill maintain their place as 
school-books. Of his two comedies, ths 
“ Good-Natured Man” was not so 

as the “ Mistakes of a Night,” which must 
ever be considered as one of the best on 
the English stage, where it will always 
keep its place. 

Of his poems it will be unnecessary to 
say anything—at least, anything recom- 
mendatory of them as efforts of poetical 
genius. Concerning the peculiar ideas 
embodied therein, on moral and social 
good or evil, every reader must judge for 
himself. That his own feelings were 
earnest for what he considered the right in 
both is evident; they bear the very stamp 
of sincerity. His minor poetical pieces, 
especially the “ Haunch of Venison” and 
* Double Transformation,” are very happy, 
and it is to be regretted that he produced 
so few trifles of this nature, being a style 
for which his genius seemed partioularly 
suited; but, as periodical literature en- 
grossed a great deal of his time from the 
period of his commencing author, he had, 
doubtless, little leisure for such writing. 

On first commencing lis literary career, 
he lodged in Green Arbour-court, Old 
Bailey, but afterwards, on his circumstances 
improving, removed to the Temple, and 
lived for some time in a_ respectable 
manner; indeed, the emoluments derived 
merely from his periodical writings were by 
no means contemptible ; nor does he appear 
to have been badly paid—according to the 
then value of literature in the money 
market—for his other productions, 

His friend Dr. Jonson tells an anec- 
dote of the difficulty he found in pro- 
curing a purchaser, at the low price of 
forty pounds, for the “ Vicar of Waketield,’’ 
when the author was, by his own extrava- 
gance, reduced to abject distress; but, be- 
sides that forty pounds was considered, at 
that time, a fairer remuneration for such a 
work than ten times the sum would be 
now, we must allow for the fact, that the 
style of the novel itself was so different 
from that then i vogue—was so peculiar, 
so original, in fact—that it perhaps required 
the genius of Dr. Johnson to discover its 
merits. 

Of his comedy, ‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” which is now considered a very 
masterpiece for the exhibition of histrionic 
genius, and has formed astudy for dramatic 
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debutantes, he was himself so doubtful, 
that only the pressure of pecuniary cir- 
camstances induced him to offer it for 
representation; and he declined being at 
the theatre to witness the first performance, 
fearing lest it should have been, in play- 
house language, “damned.” Nor did the 
manager, Mr. Colman, entertain any very 
high opinion of the piece, or anticipate 
the favourable reception it met with; as 
it is related that, when Goldamith came, 
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with much anxiety, to learn the result of 
the experiment after the rmanoe, he 
replied to his eager inquiries, “My dear 
sir, don’t be afraid of squibs, when we 
have been sitting on a barrel of gunpowder 
these two hours,” 

One of Goldsmith's steadiest friends was 
Dr. Johnson, who has been frequently oen- 
sured for eee in a tone of contem 
when speaking of the man to whom he 
was, however, uniformly kind and gene- 
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rous. It is, perhaps, characteristic of the 
learned Doctor, that he would allow noone 
to abuse Goldemith but himselt, and once 
sternly rebuked a party of acquaintances 
who, not content with a.imadverting on 
his weakn-sses of character, attached his 
merits as a writer, by saying that, “If 
nobody was suffered to abuse poor Goldie 
but those who could write as well, he 
would have but few e-nsors.” 

Doctor Johnson, frugal, laborious, and 
self-denying, sternly independent and un- 
weariediy industrious, yet kind and gene- 
rous when his friends required, may be 
pardoned for the contempt he, perhaps, 
rather feigned than felt, or, it may be, 


rather than either, thought himself bound, 
in his character of moralist, to express; 
while his host of imitators scarcely deserve 
the pity they consider it a proof of their 
wisdom to bestow. 

Oliver Goldsmith died at the early age 
of forty-hve; thus, at most, the space of 
time devoted to bis numerous works com- 
prised but fifteen years. During this 
period he compiled three histories; he 
wrote his‘* Animated Nature,” also chiefly 
a compilation, two poems, a novel, three 
comedies, besides regularly contributing to 
two periodicals: all this 1s not the work of 
an idle man. 

He was buried in the Temple burying- 
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nd, and his monument, with Doctor 
ohnton’s rather eulogistic inscription, is 
in Westminster Abbey. 


Of the many anecdotes told of Oliver, 


Goldsmith, some are too hackneyed for 
further recital, and others, perbaps, rest on 
no better foundation than the general sim- , 
plicity and good-nature of his character, | 
which rendered him an excellent subject 
on which to fix a good story of credulity 
or thoughtless liberality ; as jesters preface 
their good sayings with the name of some 
celebrated wit, attributing to the known 
humorist a joke they fear to pass as their 
own. 

It is related, in corroboration of the love 
of admiration which he was acoused of 
possessing, that, stopping one evening on 
his way to dinner at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, 
to observe a orowd staring and shouting at 
sone ladies in a window, he was remarked 
by bie friend, Mr. Burke, who, meeting him 
a. short time after, at dinner, inquired how 
he could have been guilty of such a piece 
of monstrous indiscretion * 

“ What wae it?” said Goldsmith. 

‘My dear friend,” replied the other, 
“do you not recollect aayiag aloud, while 
standing in the cs ak that you wondered 
how people could waste their time gazing 
at a peir of painted Jezebels, while they 
suffered a man of your talent to pass by 
unnoticed ?” 


“Dear me! Indeed, I am very sorry,” 
said Goldamith. ‘I do recollect thinkia 
something of the sort, but I was quite un- 
conscious I had said it aloud.” 


Yet such a story is but a slender thrend | 


on which to hang a charge of overweening | 
vanity, and there are few persons of any | 
acknowledged ability to whom such an, 
idea might not have occurred; his simpli- ! 
dity in b lieving that he had raid what he | 


had actually ouly thorght, and his shame | 


at having said it, are much more charac- | 
teristic of the gentle poet. 

Besides Johuson, Goldsmith enjoyed the 
society and friendship of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, David Garrick, Ldmund Burke, Mr. 
Townshend (afterwarde Viscount Sydaey), 
and a number of other men of note in his 
day. Anoccurrence at one cf these social 
meetings produced his little poem of ‘‘ Re- 
taliation.” Being absent fiom the dinner- 
table whero he had been expected, several 
of the party agreed to consider hin as 
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dead, and write epitaphs on him, in which, 
of course, they satirized his peculiarities, 
These effusions being sent to him, he pro- 
duced, at the next sitting, the poem above- 
mentioned, which contains humorous alln- 
sions to each individual. 

Oliver Goldsmith was a fair classical 
scholar; without having made any great 
figure at college, he had been sufficiently 
studious to acquire a considerable amount 
of that learning, and his poetry bears 
evident marks of his having made the 
literature of his own country a study, not 
merely for the gratification of his taste, 
but also forthe forming of his judgment. 
Even the verse of Pope is scarcely more 
polished than his; and we do not find 
many of his contemporaries or predecessors 
equally so. His prose writings, too, are 
irreproachable in style—his lan bein 
at once simple and elegant, forcible an 
chaste. In fiction his characters are never 
overdrawn, and their peculiarities are de- 
veloped in a series of minute touches: a 
distinctive trait in his genius rivalled by 
no writer but Miss Austen. No one else 
brings us 20 intimately acquainted with 
imaginary personages, with so little appa- 
rent effort 1 the introduction, or so little 
striving for individuality. The person who 
could fail to grieve at the knavery prac- 
tised on the worthy Dr. Primrose by the 
benevolent Mr. Jenkinson, or tou sympa- 
thize with his wife's disappointment in the 
unlucky bargain of the green spectacles, 
or think it at all improbable that a whole 
family should neglect the consideration of 
where their great family picture was to be 
bestowed, is unworthy of having @ nove! 
written for his amusement. 


rei 
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MauricE p&p TLRRENOIRE, too con- 
scientious to allow the feclings which pos- 
seased his heart to make Lin forget duty, 
ardently gave himself up to his labours. 
Ile communicated to the Minister the re- 
sult of his studies in Tus: any and in Lom- 
bardy, and received such tokens of ap 
proval as might have flattered his self-] ve, 
could that sontiment oceupy a place ina 
heart wholly possessed by otters. His 
progress to success only gave birth to a 
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faint hope that his future might be the 
more closely allied with that of the being 
who occupied all his thoughts. He pic- 
tured to himself the happy day when, his 
labours ended, he should return to France, 
and devote himself to those whom it was 
his mission to protect. 

Meanwhile, he lived only in the news 
received from France. He only desired 
thet the letters of M. Rénard might con- 
tain still greater details. The worthy and 
officious notary found the greatest delight 
in this little romance, which he imagined 
he should conduct to a happy termination. 
His country residence being at Fourqueux, 
within easy reach of St. Germain, he could 
easily know everything, and confirm every- 
thing by frequent visits; and, in his corre- 
spondence, he neglected no details, for it 
was to him a delightful recreation, after the 
valgar and prosaic cares of his legal duties. 

Thérese, in his letters, was now only 
called Mignon; he had adopted, with 
every one clse, the new name of the 
orphan. This pretty name, so sweet to 
pronounce, caused the grave Manrice to 
smile. The name would recur beneath his 
pen, during his dry and solitary studies, 
and perhaps in his drenms it would linger 
again upon his lips. The beautiful form 
of Mignon was his ideal: that was the 
shadowy goal, of which he could catch 
scarce a glimpse, which inspired him with 
80 much courage. 

Above all, there was one circumstance 
which, to him, appeared providential, and 
which responded so well to his most 
cherished desires —which moved and 
charmed him. He became aware, by M. 
Rénards letters—na verituble diary of the 
convent—that Mignon had becomo the 
young mother of Graziella, aud that, 
under the happy influence of a friendship 
so tender, the little dumb girl’s taste for 
sculpture lad developed itself. What rap- 
turous drums sometimes passed throngh 
his brain during his long hours of solitude ! 
How he congratulated himself on having 
preserved intact Marx’s studio! Ile pic- 
tured the sweet Mignon, one day, con- 
ducting by the hand the poor litcle child 
into her futher’s studio, and assuriug to her 
an existence doubly protected; for, per- 
haps, he himself would be there! His 
imagination lost itself in these seductive 
vistas of the unknown! 
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He could maintain his silence no longer. 
He wished to prepare Mignon for hia re- 
turn, but he feared saying either too little 
or too much. He tore up letter after letter, 
in which his sentiments displayed them- 
selves too plainly. Would it be proper to 
speak of Mignon? Would speaking of 
himself interest Mignon? Graziella ap- 
peared to furnish him with an excellent 
pretext for his correspondence; and Mignon, 
through the agency of M. Rénard, received, 
one day, in the presence of the superior, a 
letter dated from Florence. 

The sight df that letter was, to Mignon, 
the most important event in her conventual 
life. The superior saw her blush; then 
Mignon became pale as death, and was 
obliged to sink into a chair. She was not 
mistress of that first emotion, but she 
quickly recovered her self- possession. 

‘‘ What can be more natural?” she mut- 
tered, endeavouring to reason with herself. 
“ The friend, introduced to me by my father, 
writes to me, after more than a year, to ask 
me for news, or, perhaps, to communicate 
with me on business. There cannot be 
between us any other relations—his silence 
has proved to me sufficiently his indiffe- 
rence, and this estranges us completely. 
Why, then, should I be more moved by this 
letter than by any other?” And, recovering 
her serenity, she opened the epistle, an 
read these lines :— 


“My dear cousin Thérése,—You must 
attribute to indifference, and to forgetful- 
ness, the silence which I havo maintained. 
If a feeling of respect has imposed that re- 
serve upon me, I pray you to, at least, be- 
lieve that your good father, in confiding 
you to my cares, reposed his coutidence in 
a sincere heart. 

“I have mourned with you over him 
whom we have lost. I have promised my- 
selfto consecrate my life to replace him ; 
and, detained here by duty, I have never 
ceased—I hope that your friendship will 
permit me to say so—TI have never ceased 
to occupy myself with you. A sincere 
frend has informed me of all that you have 
suffered in the paternal house. Har away, 
still I have watched over vou. [t is for 
you to withdraw yourself from that martyr 
who, by indirect means, hus induced your 
step-mother to conduct you to u convent, 
where I hoped you might be happy. Can 
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you forgive me for having thus disposed of 
zyou? 

“With what happiness have I learnt 
that youare cherished in that refuge! No- 
thing of what occupies you is unknown to 
me. Mignon—allow me to call you by 
that sweet name, which those who love you 
have bestowed on you—that name which 
will cause you to forget those days when 
you suffered so much! Permit me to be 
your adviser, your brother, and your sup- 

rt. Will you repose in me your cont- 

ence, Mignon? We shall, perhaps, have 
a, recollection of less bitter days; and, 
moreover, have we not already another 
bond besides memory ? Are not our hearts 
united to mitigate a heavy sorrow ? 

“Yes, it was with a very pure joy that 
I was animated when, far from you, I 
learnt that your tenderness had sought 
out, as if by an instinct dictated by our 
friendship, a poor little forlorn, and unbappy 
being, near you. Graziella’s father was 
my intimate friend; he yielded before 

thering the fruits of his talents and his 
‘ abouts: Since I have known the misfor- 
tunes of that family, I desired to protect 
and save the poor child. It is by my in- 
terceasion that she has become an inmate 
of the Convent of the Augustines. 

“Can you understand my joy, Mignon, 
when I learnt that your tender friendship 
had triumphed over her seeming indiffe 
rence and apathy, and that her vocation as 
an artist was awakened and developed by 
your attention? You ure, henceforth, my 
companion in that good work, to which you 
have contributed more than myself. Shall 
we not tind some happiness in together oc- 
cupying ourselves with our little dumb 
child? I reserve, till my return, @ sur- 
prise that, I am sure, will please you 


tly. 

“What o happy inspiration was it that 
led me to conduct to the same refuge the 
two beings whose protection is the fondest 
desire af my heart! I could not ask for 
Graziella your friendship ; but see you not, 
Mignon, something providential in the af- 
fection which attaches us both tothe same 
little creature ? 

“Tam now, Mignon, certain of appeal- 
ing to your heart; I need only speak to 
you of the dear child vou have adopted; | 
am sure, thus, of reaching your affecuon. I 
hope to return very soon, and then I shall 
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inform you of all my projects. We shall 
rejoice together upon the happiness we may 
yet create. 

“ How great a kindness I should esteem 
it were you to reply to me by a few lines ! 
It will thus not be said by myself alone 
that you still cherish a recollection of our 
friendship, and that our little protégée is 
under the guardianship of both! 

“Faithfully believe in the unalterable 
attachment of your devoted friend, 

“ MaURICE DE TERRENOIRE,” 


Mignon read the epistle twice or thrice 
ere she could perfectly comprehend it. It 
seemed to her that she had omitted some- 
thing by atoo rapid perusal. She assured 
herself that Maurice, in this long letter, 
said not a word about his marriage. His 
silence with regard to so important # 
change in his life surprised her. This was 
a grave subject of meditation toher. Then 
she desired to banish the idea, and all the 
others which her imagination created in 
its train. She only desired to discover in 
that epistle precisely what it contained— 
the proofs of a sincere attachment, and the 
tokens of a generous heart. 

She experienced the keenest emotions of 
delight on Jearning that Graziella was 
the adopted child of Maurice. She blessed 
the bappy chance which had directed her 
heart towards that poor forlorn creature. 
This led Graziella to become still dearer to 
her, and the child could not understand 
why she was embraced with more than 
ordinary tenderness. 

She was greatly moved, also, at learning 
that Maurice was informed, almost day by 
dav, of her occupations. She loved to 
feel herself under his influence, and almost 
in his power. But she could not divine how 
Maurice could, so far away, have directed 
her step-mothir in the selection of a con- 
vent; for she well knew, in the depths of 
her heart, what it was that had caused her 
to seck a refige there. 

Her thoughts then reverted to that 
printed document, which one day fell 
under her eyes, and of which she had not 
forgotten a single line. She began some- 
times to doubt what she had seen, and 
fancied herself under the influence of some 
illusion. But she did not wish to abandon 
herself to these uncertainties, aud, by the 
force of ler will, she directed her thoughts 
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away from them, to dwell solely on the (three, must, we should hope, be an interest- 
projects of Maurice with regard to Gra- {ing inquiry. 
ziella—upon that surprise which be intended Work of necessity being (as we have 
to give her, and in which she (Mignon) | shown) more equally divided among the 
must take a part. ‘This offered her an aim | different classes than is generally imagined, 
for her life. it would be easy to prove that it is, there- 
(To be continued.) fore, also much more equally divided 
between the sexes. ahead ner the old 
assertion of men being the “ bread earners” 
LABOUR AND LEISURE. has been by late statistics proved a fallacy 

THE important subject of “ female|— there being a greater number of 
labour" is evidently, at lust, attracting the | independent women than were at all 
attention to which it is undoubtedly en- | imagined — there can be no question 
titled. It has already passed from the/that, of the “dependent” women, those 
first phase of a public question—namely, | nominally supported, or even actually 
when it has too few friends—and is now | maintained, by father, husband, brother, or 
rapidly approaching the second phase, | other male relative, we can scarcely say 
which all political and social questions are | there are any whose services are not, in 
certain to assume—namely, when it may | some way or other, required in lieu of such 
have too many. For the last eight years, | maintenance. 
the EngiisHwoman's Domestic Maca-| Nor is this even inapplicable to the 
ZINE has been @ constant exponent of | higher classes; general superintendence of 
those truths which must eventually be ac- | family affairs, periodical revision of famil 
knowledged in connexion with “ employ- | expenditure, &c., taking the place, in suc 
ments for women ;” and it has contributed, | cases, of actual personal work. However, 
in some degree, to the present condition | as nearly all the papers of this series 
which the subject has reached. We in-| have been hitherto addressed, generally, 
tend, in future papers, to continue our re- | at least, to this class, and have had re- 
marks on this and its sister topics, and will | ference indirectly to this sort of ‘‘ necessary 
now proceed to discuss the different posi- | work,” it will be well, perhaps, to confine 
tions of those who have leisure to la- | the remarks, at present, on this portion of 
bour, and those who must. labour, leisure | the subject, to those who are literally self- 
or no. supporting. 

Of work in general thereare three sorts—{| For every one active, industrious, and 
work of necessity, work of duty, and work | independent-spirited woman, who fails to 
of fancy—or, rather, perhaps, there are in| attain a comfortable position in life, 
seciety three classes of workers—those who | through want of ability, means, or oppor- 
are obliged to work, those who work from | tunity, there is at least a corresponding 
principle, and those who work from whim— | one who is disappointed by mistaken ubility, 
and iin ehia alaasifinatinn thoea ie laaa Aiea miadiwantad enenriag ne nnimnenued macna 
tinction of age, sex, or position than might | and opportunities. 
be, on a casual observation, supposed. It{ If mistakes in the selection of trade or 
may be, indeed, argued that none are | profession, in the choice, in fact, of ueces- 
strictly workers of necessity except those sary work (where the choice is pos- 
who have literally ‘daily bread” to earn ; | sible), are common among men, they are 
but, when we consider that a place in twenty times more common among women. 
society, a position in public life, the well- “Shoals” of governesses, who have no one 
being of an independent estate, all demand, qualification for their task—the important 
very frequently, no inconsiderable amount task of training the young mind for time 
of work to maintain them, we must allow and eternity—beyond a few accomplish- 
that, if such labour be not necessary labour, ments (sometimes not even these) attest 
at least, as the things themselves ure con- this fact. Just imagine women under- 
sidered necessary, the labourers are workers, taking to cultivate the talents, to inform 
of necessity. the understandings, and direct the moral 

What share our female readers take, or faculties of others, who have themselves 
are obliged to take, in any or all of the never learned to reason correctly, to think 
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justly, or to judge rightly! Among this 
section of ‘‘ workers’ alone, the mis- 
takes arc almost appalling in number. 
Young creatures, amiable, accomplished, 
and well-informed, but wholly undisci- 
plined, without firmness, without wisdom, 
without experience; and women, old or 
middle-aged, sagacious, prudent, and firm, 
but lacking the kindly sympathy which 
ean recommend them to their young pupils, 
and trained, probably, themselves, within 
@ circle of narrow-minded prejudice; both 
alike undertake this work, and both fail— 
fail to achiove success in their own case, 
and to benefit the future generation. 

Do we want other cxamples, we can take 
them from the hospital-wards, from our 
nurseries, and kitchens, and store-rooms ; 
from the emporiums of fashion. We shall 
find nurses without intelligence, patience, 
or habits of observation ; nursemaids with- 
out cheerfulness, animation, or affectionate 
manners; and milliners without taste, 
fancy, or invention. 

Has not many an individual, the very 
plague of a nursery and its tiny inhabit- 
ants, when compelled to take another sphere 
of action, proved herself a ‘ treasure?” 
Has not mauy a poor girl, almost at her 
wit’s end (it did not, perhaps, take much 
time to get there) trying to keep order in 
the school-room, or puzzled by the preco- 
cious intellects so far beyond her own, be- 
come a, most invaluable nurse, when sudden 
illness called forth her hidden stores of 
kindness, patience, self-denial ? How many 
another, in a different rank, half starving 
upon half wages, because “ really her work 
is not worth more,” while Miss B and 
Miss D——. may ask what they please, be- 
cause they have so much taste that ‘‘ what- 
ever they put out of hands is sure to sell 
immediately”’—how many such a one has 
made the most tidy, industrious, and econo- 
mical wife to a poor man? Poor Miss 
Smith or Miss Thompson had not courage 
or self-possession to quell the school-room 
rebellion, or tact to reply to missy’s in- 
quiries, who refused to be satisfied by the 
old adage, “little girls should not ask 
questions ;” but she has endurance enough 
to watch all night by # sick bed, and gen- 
tlenese enough to bear the unmerited re- 
proachings or complainings of the fretful 
patient. Sally Stokes and Bessy Grubbs 
never had taste enongh to pin a ribbon or 
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place a flower; but they scour the floors 
capitally, and scrub their saucepans to per- 
fection. ~ 

It may be asked—Can people in general, 
and women particularly, always choose? 
Do not surrounding circumstances, rather 
than any selection of their own, mark out 
for them their path in life? We mnet 
certainly reply that surrounding circum- 
stances usually do. But then, we must 
add, that it is because they are permitted. 
They are permitted by pride, by prejudice, 
by timidity, by want of due reflection, by 
neglect of self-examination—that self-ex- 
amination which shows us not only our 
faults and short-comings, but from what 
mental or moral want our faults and short- 
comings proceed—they are permitted by 
all these to have a much preater influence 
than they should; and even where they 
do not determine the selection, they limit 
it. If they do not point arbitrarily to one 
only path, they at least close up innumera- 
ble avenues. ‘hia is a lessening evil, how- 
ever. Every day is extending the sphere 
of women’s work, opening up to them new 
sources of profitable employment; and 
every day, also, is removing the prejudices 
and objections which lie in the way of 
those who choose to be independent ; the 
choice is every day, therefore, more and 
more in their own hands, and the chances 
of their success dependent on the wisdom 
they display in making it. 


Of the workers from principle, incom- 
parably the fewest in number are to be 
found among females. In charitable and 
philanthropic works, women have, no doubt, 
assisted, and nobly. They have donesmore; 
they have originated, planned, and exe- 
cuted; they have set on foot, and com- 
pleted. But still, of the whole number of 
labourers for the public good, women, as yet, 
are certainly in the minority; and when 
we consider that, of the Inbourers from prin- 
ciple, only a portion (be it more or less) 
are avowedly workers for the public good— 
the term including those who labour panied 
to refute error, to establish a truth, to ad- 
vance science, to improve art, to develop 
their own talents, to increase their own 
knowledge—the minority becomes very 
small indeed; these abstract considerations 
being, with a few brilliant exceptions, left 
almost completely out of the caleulations 
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of women, when entering on a field of | forbids these resources to women, avy more 


labour. 

Comparatively few men care to be with- 
out some pursuit in life. The learned pro- 
fessions number many in their ranks who 
have no actual need to study or practise— 
divinity, law, or physic. Al/ the best sol- 
diers are not soldiers of fortune; every 
statesman is not in need of a place or a 
pension. No. The love of employment, 
*“‘work for work’s sake,” or, better still, for 
the sake of spending time aright, does cer- 
tainly seem to enter more largely into the 
economy of man’s nature than woman’s. 

This want of a particular, and sufficiently 
engrossing, pursuit in life, to women not 
necessitated to labour, has beea much dwelt 
upon, and particularly of late, as an evil of 
their position; and it cannot be too fra- 
quently or earnestly dwelt upon. But it is 
a mistake to suppose that it is an unavoid- 
able or imposed evil. If woimen—espe- 
cially young women, in the upper or middle 
ranks of life—do fritter away their time on 
worsted-work, wax-flowers, and poticho- 
manic, while their brothers are pursuing art, 
learning, and science—fighting their coun- 
try’s battles, or assisting her councils—we 
are not aware that any one demands it of 
them. 

We do not believe that they are required 
or expected to be merely well-dressed dolls. 
If the dolls grow tired, and cry “I am 
a-weary, weary,” in this “dreary” do- 
nothingness, then we deny that they have 
been compelled to such a state, and we bid 
them up and changeit. If they cannot be 
soldiers or senators, they may be artists, 
historians, philosophers, or something else, 
as theis talents direct them. 

There are few people‘ who have not 
ability enough for the pursuit of some 
natural ecience—botany, geology, entomo- 
logy—and none, perhaps, who could not, 
by well-directed study, obtain a sufficient 
amount of information in history, bio- 
graphy, &c., to fill up their otberwise 
vacant hours, and to constitute those studies 
a real. actual business of life. 

The talent for painting is possessed by a 
greater number of women than men; yet 
with very few is it ever cultivated to per- 
fection—to anything, indeed, beyond the 
capability of copying a head in crayons, or 
a bouquet in water-colours. Yet who pre- 
vents all or any of these pursuits? Who 


than a participation in schemes of hencvo-~ 
lence and charity? No. We greatly fear 
that the plen so often urged by women, 
who even have many household datics to 
attend to, of “really no time to practise,” 
“not a moment for reading,” is not strictly 
correct. 

That it may require very excellent 
management to be able to arrange a suffi- 
cient portion of time for study and accom- 
plishments, must be admitted; and that 
even this will not prevent occasional inter- 
ruptions of the best system, is too true; 
but, in general, we fear the inclination is 
the thing most wanted; and, with almost 
all young unmarried women, in good 
health and tolerably easy circumstances, 
it must be the only thing. 

And hero, in speaking of “inclination,” 
another word on unsuitable work. Why 
must all women be accomplished? All 
men roust not be linguists, artists, and mu- 
sicians. Many very well-informed men 
know nothing of music. Many others— 
though a smaller number—are not profi- 
cient in the modern languages; and there 
are also not a few who are no artists. Yet 
these men, unless they are mere club- 
loungers, find some resource against ennui. 
May not women do the same? When you, 
dear young friend, grow tired of trying to 
sing “ Annie Laurie,” and find that you 
have little voice and less ear, we seriously 
advise you to go into your father’s or 
brother's library, and select therefrom-—not 
a last year’s magazine, in order to look for 
a “ pretty story”—but a set of thore unin- 
viting, stern-looking books, which have 
engaged the best energies of the best men 
—huistory, biography, logic, law, theology, 
metaphysics—and you cannot go amiss. 
Lock yourself in your chamber, and read 
nothing else until you have thoroughly 
mastered your subject. You cannot ima- 
gine, till you have tried, how refreshin 
this proceeding will be, or bow intezeste 
you will become in your subject. ' 

Or, suppose you have not sufficient brains 
for this—-as, without offence, we may sup~ 
pose—in just as much seriousness we say, 
take saw, and plane, and hammer, and 
manufacture a chair, or a table, or a box 
even. Never mind its being clumsy; re- 
collect how long @ time Robinson Crusoe 
took to make his earthenware, but he suc- 
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ceeded at last. If you find yourself un- 
suited either to be a student or a mechanic, 
look around, and you will not fail to dis- 
cover some “ work” which will suit you. 
Once get hold of the principle that “work” 
is an absolutely necessary part of the condi- 
tion of human nature, not to be dispensed 
with without moral and hdete injury, 
and you will work for work's sake, though 
you do not need to do so for bread and 
meat. 

We dwell upon this part of the subject 
as being by far the most important to 
females. Almost all women will work for 
an object, be that object their own or their 
families’ maintenance, the promotion of a 
scheme of charity, or the comfort and hap- 
pines of a friend; but they will not, in 
general, do it as a matter of duty to 
themselves. Their terribly self sacrificing 
nature stands in their way here. This 
“ terribly” is written advisedly. 

It is proved that the inferior animals are 
deficient in that faculty which produces 
self-love—that they are incapable, beyond 
the mere instinct of self-preservation, of 
understanding their own interest and act- 
ing accordingly. Must it be allowed that, 
of the human race, woman belongs more, 
in this instance, to the inferior than man 
does? How else shall the fact be ac- 
counted for, that delicate and gentle women 
will work themselves to death for an un- 
worthy relative—a husband depraved and 
brutal, a child vicious and ungrateful— 
who, if this, or some other *‘ necessity” 
had not existed, would have failed to be 
saved, by their good feeling and good prin- 
ciple, from becoming mere dawdles, fritter- 
ing away their time in fifty nseleas employ- 
ments, falsely called “ work ?” 

Women want a little more self-love— 
they want to come forward and assert 
themeelves a little; not their “ rights” or 
their “ wrongs,” or anything of that sort, 
but enue themeelves.” They want to 
learn to active, thoughtful, learned, 
clever, strong-minded; not to show that 
they are superior to men, or equal to them; 
not to exhibit to an admiring world that 
they are capable of doing this or that; 
not even for the sake of others’ good, of 
the general benefit of society; but for 
their own sakes alone. 

If women are in the minority among the 

“workers from principle,” to what portion 
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LABOUR AND LEISURE. 


do they belong among the “ workers for 
whim?” Letusdothem justice. It seems 
probable that here the sexes are pretty 
equally divided. All work beyond the 
contd earning of daily bread becomes mere 
work of whim, if not undertaken on a 
right principle and steadily followed; so 
that, althongh there may be a greater 
number of women content to remain with- 
out any positive employment useful to 
themselves or others, yet of those who do 
constantly employ themselves in works 
useful or useless, without an object, aim, or 
end, women do not seem to bear a greater 
proportion than men. Nay, on the con- 
trary, many of the useless, purposeless 
employments of women are not in one 
sense works of whim, being pursued most 
constantly and steadily ; witness our great- 
grandmothers’ tapestry. Here, therefore, 
the caution must be to all alike—beware 
of working for whim. The most useful 
work is one merely of whim, if you are 
not engaged in it for a right purpose, or 
froma right motive ; the most useless is not, 
if your purpose and motive be good. The 
most important in itself is a whim, and 
nothing but a whim to you, if it enters 
into your calculations to throw it aside 
when you can find something more pleas- 
ing; the least important in itself is not, 
if you are steadily pursuing it for some 
ood end. 

Charitable works are very frequently 
engaged in from “whims.” A whole 
town, or a whole village, or a whole 
neighbourhood, goes wild about getting 
up a bazaar, or a fancy fair, or a con- 
cert, or something else, for a very good 
purpose—the founding of an hospia’, or 
the establishing of a school—work, work, 
work! From morning till night, for some 
weeks or menths, gentlemen solicit pa- 
tronage, and canvass assistance, and pro- 
pose plans and arrangements; and ladies 
sew, and paint, and snip, and gum, and 
embroider, and write notes, or else run 
about disposing of tickets. The concert 
goes off; the fancy fair is opened; the 
bazaar takes place. The accounts are 
duly audited; the money duly laid out; 
ad how many of the hundreds engaged 
in commencing the work ever bestow 
another thought on the business? How 
many visit the hospital, or superintend the 
school; or even make an occasional inquiry 
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to satisfy themeelves that A - | 
their “ work” are appropriated rightly an 
doing the purposed cod ? 

For the most part, “ working whims” 
are very general. One or two people set 
forw a “horticultural mania” or a 
“poultry mania,” and forthwith all their 
neighbours work like Pr ie apa to 
equal or out-do them. Mornings are spent 
feeding, cleaning, housing, in the one 
case; digging, raking, pruning, in the 
other; evenings and afternoons, in both, 
riding, driving, walking after rare birds 
and uncommon plants; until two or three 
other people start some other “ mania,” 
and then off go horticulturists and 
poultry-keepers after the new “ whim.” 

Sometimes an entire locality becomes 
astronomical, or geological, or botanical, 
or chemical; and there is much hard 
aad and many colds are caught gazing 
at the stars on frosty nights; and there 
are sprained ankles, or dislocated collar- 
bones, procured by searching after speci- 
mens, vegetable or mineral; and some- 
times worse results, perhaps, in the la- 
boratory. Then, when a few months have 
elapsed, the astronomers, or geologists or 

, or chemists, begin to discover 
that ae two or three only out of their 
number have any taste or talent for such 
study, aud that the remainder might just 
as well have been engaged in fattening pigs 
or mending stockings. 

When we said “beware of working for 
whim,” we would be understood to mean 
more particularly, beware of the habit of 
doing so. All employment, in the ab- 
atract, provided it be not in itself a wrong 
employment, must be, to a certain extent, 
beneficial. And employments taken up 
without even any definite purpose beyond 
the mere principle of doing, or learning to 
do, something, are useful in preventing a 
morbid state of feeling, or a habit of mere 
trifling; buat whatever is undertaken should 
be done well. The mind isin an unhealthy 
etate when it can be satisfied even with 

- Perfection should always be 
aimed at, that it may sometimes be reached. 
Strive for originality also. If you are but 
embroidering a collar, ladies, or making a 
baby’s dress, don't go quite according to 
patiorn. Invent something ; design some 
ornament ; 
keep your 


plan some improvement, to 
aculties awake, and you will | The th 


in, if nothing else, at 
interest in the work. 

One ae air All wor 
not actually, by incessant la ee 3 
their daily brea, shouid allow tme = 
tion of time, daily, to perfect leisure. Even 
the bread earners should endeavour to do 
so, Thés is @ point in which women 
lamentably fail. There are among them, 
as among the other sex, of course, many 
complete idlers; and there are also among 
them, more than among the other, many 
whose very business is a species of O88 5 
but there are also those whose activity is of 
such a restless nature, that they never fold 
their hands and close their ayes to think. 
May we venture to say, that this is one, if 
not the chief, cause why women are in 
ral superficial? The cultivation of the per- 
ceptive, to the neglect of the reflective facul- 
ties, produces a state of mind which takes 
but a surface view of the cencerns of life. 

Women are apt, no doubt, to spend many 
hours in vague fancies, memories, anticipa~ 
tions, surmises, &c., all of which go by the 
name of thoughts; but the time so spent 
is not employed in thinking. No subject is 
actually taken up, to be really weighed, 
considered, reasoned on, balanced in the 
mind's judgment, apart from prejadioe, 
feeling, and self-interest; no opinions are 
formed, no principles examined, no theory 
inquired into; and so the mind becomes in- 
different, careless, trifling; or narrow, dog- 
matic, and illiberal. ork, even good 
work, is ill done; talents are ne or 
misapplied; and the habit acquired of mere 
bodily employment, apart from the engage- 
ment of the mental faculties, which pro- 
duces, more than anything else, that 
“‘ weariness” of which women complain. 
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Iw conversing with any person whore good 
faith and sincerity we have just canse to doubt, 
we have always the unpleasant feeling on our 
minds that he has us at a disadvantage; as We 
cannot help reflecting that he has received a 
our plain statements of facts, all our 
opintons, all our real ideas, all our unexagg' 
relations, all our actual impressions, and has the 
power (which he will not fail to use) of mis- 
stating, misrepresenting, perverting, suppressing, 
or aggravating what we have sald to his own 
poses; while we have got nothing in 
bim but lies—or, at best, truth mixed with false. 
hood—and the first, being a commodity we do 
not deal in, is areny ee nia to oe 
pose the prineip e latter— 
from the baser metal-——we may oalther have 
the time nor the oppertunity. 
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Cookery, Pickling, and Preseching. 


Riew Brive on Cunwrexiwe Cane.—Teke five 
pounds of the Anest Gour, dried and sifted, three 
pounds of fresh batter, five pounds of picked and 
washed currants, dried before the fire, two pounds 

‘of loaf , two nutmegs, a quarter of an ounce | 
ef mace, balf a quarter of an ounes of cloves, all | 
finely Peaten and sifted; sixteen eggs, whitcs and 
yolks kept separate; one pound ef blanched 
almonds, ponnded with orange-flower water, one 
of candied citron, orange, and lemon 
cat in neat slices. Mix these ingredients in 


following manner :-—Begin werking the butter , 
the hand ¢ill it becomes of a cream-like | 
consistency, then beating in the sugar; for at | 
Jeast tan minutes whisk the whites of the eggs , 


to a completo froth, and mix it with the bater 


and sugar. Next, well beat up the yolks for | 


| 


ful! ten minutes, and, adding them to the 

» Tutmegs, mace, and cloves, continue 
beating the whole together for half an hour or 
longer, till wanted for the oven. Then mix in 
Bight y the currants, almonds, and candied peels, 

the addition of a gill each of mowntain 
wine and brandy; and, having lined a hoop with 


paper, it with butter, fill in th t 
+ rub if well wi riper tueaienbey | all these up, and pour boiling hot in your pan, 
| over your onions; cover very closely, 80 a8 to 


and bake it ina tolerably quick oven, taking care, 
however, not by any means to burn the cake, the 
tep of which may be covered with paper. It Is 


generally iced over like a Twelfth-cake on coming . 


out of the oven, but without having any ornament 


on the top, ao as to appear of a delicate plain 


| 


Lewow Crewsecakes.—The rind of a large 
tre pores or half of the juice, eg eggs, 
a of lump sugar, a quarter of a pound 

of butter—to be melted. 

Grraxrrnez.—One ounce and a half of ginger 
well bruised, ome ounce of cream of tartar, one 
pound of loaf , and one lemon, to every 
gallon of water. Put these ingredients inte an | 
earthen pen, and pour upon them the water | 

. When cold, adda teaspoonfal of yeast | 
te each gallon. Lot it stand twenty-four hours, 
then skim it. Bottle it, and keep it in a ceol 
place hefore you drink it. 


Rics C4xze.—Half a pound of fine crushed Inmp 
augar, half a pound of ground rice, a little lemon- , 
peel chopped very fine, and six eggs beat for half | 
an hour, When all mixed, to be beat another 
half hour. Bake twenty minutes. 


To Picxie Ovions,—Gather your 
all about the aamec size, not 


quite and ri 
tee maa Wash the dirt off them (do not pare 
thom); make a strong solution of salt and cold 


qrater, knio which put : unre aye, of calons, 
o@ a6 Mapy a6 you wish to pickle. Change the 
water and salt twice a day, morning and night, 
for three days, saving the last water they were 
in; then take the outside akin off. Have a tin 
sancepan, large enough, or nearly so, to hold them, 
an they are always bast all done together, into 
which put the last water the onions were in, and 
take as much milk and add to the water, so as to 
moke it half milk aud half water; to this add a 
@oeuble handful of salt; put your onions im its 
have a akioracr with Boles, Pat on cold, an 

stand by and watch them. Keep constantly—from 
the time you put your sancepan on the fre 1] 


‘ 


8, when 


$ 
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the milk and water begins to boil—tarning the 
onions, those at the bottom to the top, amt the 
top ones to the bottom, and so on, with yoor 
skimmer; the milk and water will ran through 
the holes. The enions will become transparent. 
Let the milk and water, after it boils, buil for 
about ten minutes, keeping the onions stirred. 
but in stirring them be particular not to break 
one of them. Then have ready a larme pall, or 
pan, with a large colander, into which tarn them 
to drain, covering them with a cloth to keap in 
thesteam. Piaceon a table an old cloth of some 
kind, two or three times doubted; placc the enions 
in it while quite het; have an old pleee of blanket 
or flannel, and cover it alec close over them, keep- 
ing in the steam. Let them remain thus till the 
next day, when they will be quite cold, and look 
yellow and shrivelleds take off the shriveled 
skins, when thoy will look as white as saow. 
Have a pan ready, and put your onions in it: 
then make a strong pickle of vinegar, the best 
you ean get, to which add a quarter of a pound 
of the best white whole ginger, bruised, a good 
teaspoonful of Cayenne, half an ounce of allspice. 
a quarter of an ounce of cloves, half an ounce 
of whole nutmeg, bruised, a small coy 
of ciunamon, a quarter of an ounce rm 

the like quantity of whole mustard seeds. Boil 


‘ 


keep in all the steam, and let them stand «i) 
quite cold, which will be the next day; bus they 
will not hurt If left till the following day, when 
you must have some wide-monthed bottles ready 
(and your bungs and corks), into whieh put your 
onions: or you may putghem into jara, bat be 
sure they are well bunged or corked, with a 
piece of bladder tied over each jar; before doing 
which put a good tablespoonful of the best olive 
oil over each bottle or jar. Let them stand in a 
cool place at least a month or siz weeks, when 
yon may try their goodness; they will be bean- 
tifally white, and eat crisp, without the least 
softness, and will keep good mauy menths. They 
are somes little trouble to do, but if you are fond 
of good pickled onions, the trouble will be well 


id. 
ip Drors.—One pound of flour, one pound 
of raw sugar, five ounces of butter, melted, fire 
eggs, well beat, and then mixed, Drop them with 
@ teaspoon on the cake-tin, aud bake in a moderate 
oven. A few seeds can be added, if preferred. 


A Goop Curar Care —A pound and a half of 


| four, & quarter of a pound of butter, three 


cece a pour’ of sultans raisins, a sr ertpa 
of a pound of sugar, one a teagpoo 
carbonate of soda, and halt Sopint of milk. The 
milk to be made warm and the soda dissolved in 
it. Mix ali well together, and bake in a slow 
oven. 

OnarcEe Wirx.-—To twenty-four gallons of 
water put seventy-foar pounds of loaf angdr and 
the whites of twelve Boll them to 
for an hour, keeping the Hquor well skimmed all 
the time; then have ready in a large tub the 
peels of two handred and twenty Seville oranges 
{whieh is half a chest), which must be pared very 
thin; pour the Nquor boiling hot over them. 
When tt ia nenrly cold, take three or four tabte- 
spoonfuls of yeast, spread on a piece of toxnst, 
and put if in the Hquor to make ft ferment. After 
it has ateo@ three or four days, pour if from the 
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peels into your cask (endeavour to proportion the 
giza of your cask to the quantity of wine made), 
with 


the two hundred and twenty oranges will or 
onght to produce. Let ft remain in your cask 
till the fermentation has ceased (it must be kept 


if kept for four a7 five 
surpass most af the best foreign 
wines as they are usually sold in England. You 
must put isinglass and cechineal inte your cask 
to clear it, which must be boiled up with the wine 
you draw off to admit the brandy, and let it get 
egld before returning it into your cask. 


Ricu SwarrmeaT Gurosesesap Nore.--Pat a 
Aap of good treacle into a basin, and pour over 

a qnarter of a pound of clarified butter, or fresh 
butter, melted so aa not to oil, and one pound of 
coarse brown sugar. Stirthe whole well. While 
tnkxing, add an onnce each of candied orange pecl 
and candied angelica, and a quarter of an ounce 
of candied lemon peel, cut into very minute pieces, 
but mot bruised or pounded, with half an omnce of 
pounded coriander secds, and half an ounce of 
caraway seeds. Having mixed them thoroughly 
together, break in an egg, and work the whole up 
with as much flour as may be necessary to form 
a fine paste, which is to de made Into nuts of any 
size. Put on the bare tin plate and set in a rather 
brisk. oven. 

A SHeruery's Pre.—Cut up your cold meat as 
for a hash. Season . Make a nice gravy with 
the bones (it wants gravy beef); flour your 
meat well; put a small quantity of water on your 
bones; season with salt, pepper, and a little 
Cayenne, @ Httle catsup, a pickled onion or two, 
er gherkin. Take ont the bones, put your meat 
into thie gravy, give it a boil up, just to warm ft 
through; put your meat and gravy into a small 
deep pte~tish (do not make more than can be 
eonsumed at dinner, as it will not be nice the 
mext day, and will not warm up well), then 
mash as many potatoes as will cover your hash 
and fli up your dish. Put a knob or two of butter 
ever your potatoes. Place it before a clear fire 
to brown well. Serve it up quite hot. This isa 
good and economical dish for a family, and 
generally liked by those who have tasted it. 


Be sid GrygxraRer.—Put twelve pounds of 
sugar and elfght ounces of the best white 
ginger, well pounded, to ten gallons of water. Boil 
together for half an hour, then put into s tub 
or large pan. When cool, add three or four 
spoonfuls of good yeast, and ler it work all night; 
on the following morning put it Into a cask. 
When it haa done working, which will be in three 
or four days, add one ounce of isinglass, one 
ounce and a half of hops, and stop it up. It will 
be fit for use in a month, and may be from 


DEVOKAUIRE Jonuxnt.—Make one pint of milk 


blood warm, pat it into your dish with two 
Gesser of brandy, ane of sugar, and one 
and a half af prepared rennet. Stir it altogether. 


and cover it over until it is set. Spread clotted 
cream over the top, grate some nutmeg and sugar 
Over it, then eat it. 


the three gallons of orange juice, which | glasses 
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Prom Poppine.—One pound of suet, one pound 
of currants, twelve onnces of flour, three wine- 
of brandy, half a pound of sugar, one nut- 
mee, three eggs, leaving ont one white, Boil Ave 

ours. - a 

Lemon TARTLETS.—Tho juice of two lemons 
and the rinds grated. Clean the grater with 
bread only, using sufficient crumbs to take off all 
the lemon-peel. Beat all together with two 


from | half a pound of loaf-sugar, and a quarter of a 
y | pound of butter. This %s sufficient for twelve 


tartiets, and will be found very excellent. 

Riek OSESKCAKES, EQUAL TO Lemon. —A 
quarter of a d of butter, oiled and beaten, 
two ounces of ground rice. Mix well with sifted 
sugar to taste. When quite cool, aid the rind 
and juice of a lemon, and two eggs well beaten. 
This will keep a month in a cool 

ALBERT Puppine.—Five egza, well beaten, half 
@ pound of flour, half a pound of butter, half a 
pound of raisins chopped, and half a pound of 
sugar. Boll three hours ina mould. 

FisH Vinzraar.—One ounce anda halfof Cayenne 
pepper, two tablespoonfuls of walnut cateup, and 
two tablespoonfuls of soys put into a quart 
of vinegar, with a few shreds of garlic and shalotg. 
Shake it well every day for a fortnight. Then 
fill up the bottle with vinegar, and tt will be At for 
use in a few days. 

Orance MarMalape.—Grate off a little of the 
outside of the oranges, then cut them in quarters, 
take out the pulp into a basin, and remove the 
skin and sceds. Let the outsides soak in water 
with a little salt all night; then boll them in 

good quantity of epring water until tender. 

in and cut them into very thin slices. Add 
the pulp, and to every pound of fruft add one 
pound and a half of loaf sugar. Boil twenty 
minutes. Be careful not to break the wlices. It 
must be stirred all the time very gently. When 
cold, put inte glasses. 


Things Worth Rushing. 

For Tae ToornacHe.—Tinctare of myrth, the 
simple, camphor, spirit of wine, and tinctare of 
bark, of each an equal quantity. Much depends 
upon the articles being geod, 

A Cure Fon Jaunpice. — Take two Seville 
oranges and pare them very thin; then chop 
the peel as Ane as suet, to which ae two quarts 
of cold water, and simmer them till reduced to s 
pint and ag half. Strain and bottle it Of this 
mixture t@ke, for three succesalve morn! one 
half pint, which will perfectly cure the pat 

Dr. Barnuir’s Recirs yor Hawonrnno: 
ounce of sulphur, ane ounce of cream of tartar, one 
ounce of salt prunella, and one ounce of 8 or 
common hqnorice. Mix the whole in half a pound 
of honey. A piece the size of a nutmeg to be taken 
night and morning. Drink no kind of spirtts, 
beer, or port wine while taking ft. 

Rxeciex vos Eau ps Cotoane.—Spirit, 60 over 
proof (from grape), six gallons; otto of neroli 
(best), three ounces; ditto, second quality, one 
ounce; otto of rosemary, two ounces; otto of 
orange-peel, five ounces; otto of cltrun-peel, five 
ounces; otto of l ergamot-peel, two ounces, 

Cong ror Nx1rteE Rass.—A mixtare of off, 
vinegar, and spirits of wine, applied to the akin, 
affords a temporary relief with regard to the 
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Stehing; but the following simple medicine will, 
with almost invariable certainty, complete the 
‘ure Procure half a drachm of calcined magnesia, 
and take of it, throe times a day, five grains in a 
giass of lime-water. The lime-water is thus 
made :~Take one pound of unslaked lime, put ff 


into a large brown flat earthen dish, over which | poin 


pour one gallon of boiling water. It will crack 
and hiss and muke a terrible nolse, but ic will 
noon subside, Let it stand, covered with 4 cloth, 
till the next dey. Draw off all the clear water 
and bottle it for use. Take ncarly a winegiassful 
of the lime-water, into which gency shake the 
five grains of magnesia, and, ft has stood a 
few minutes, stir it all together and take it. It 
Bahorg be quite smooth, and not at all rinpisasant to 
te. 


A pecocrion of the fruit of the wild cucumber, 
sprinkled where mice come, will drive them away. 

Mxpicinr yor Boris.—Carbonate of ammonia, 
six grains; distilled water, ten drachms; syrup 
of orange-peel, one drachm. 

To Cur Tic-DoLourrcx.—Take one penny- 
worth of carbonate of iron mixed with half a 
pound of common syrup treacle. <A teaspoonfyl 
will cure, if taken in time. 

A Goop Gaxoit ror Sore Trroat.—Tineture 
of myrrh, two drachma; common water, four 
ounces; y at, half an ounce. Mix. 

Couns yor Rivoworu.—Burn the bark of ash. 
Mix it with water and soft-soap, and wash the 
head every mpl, 5 

Pais mm tae VFack.—One tablospoonfal of 
laudanum, two tabi nfuls of olive ofl, Mix 
together, and rab the face with it. s 
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PRAOTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 


Wes are now approaching very closely to that 
festive season of the year Jn which all Christen. 
dom réjolees—in which hospitality decks the 
baard, and friendship and affection invite the 
gneste—ia Which charity opens the heart to the 
poor, and love and good-will spread out in wider 
Gircles. A happy Christmas, then, to all the sub- 
acribers to this journal; and may that happiness 
increase as each successive anniversary comes to 
greet them with its own sacred salutations | 

The subject of dress demands a little extra can- 

on at atime when hospitality and festivity 
thus universally considered appropriate to the 
Not only should the dwelling be reno- 


vated 208 xarnished with tts winter bouquets of 
the dolly, and its coral berries, and the 
rich that edorn mid-winter, bat the 
dwellers those happy homes should also 


beantify to the beat advantage the mortal part in 
which the immortal spint dwells, that all may be 
ot es eful keeping with the Christian’s sacred 
To discharge our own duty of usefulness in this 
cular respect, let us first describe the dress 
which we have selected for illustration. The 
material ia a chestrat brown silk—a colour which 
je now taking tire lead in fashion. It is made 
with a singic skirt, trimmed with black velyct 
Tound the bottom, with a second trimming of the 
same turning in the centre of the front, and 
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ascending to the waist, leaving a space sufficiently 
wide for a row of black velvet macaroon buttona, 
which are surrounded with rows of black lace. 
The body is made with the waistcoat front, and 
eb soy behind; the upper part being orna- 
mented in a new style—namely, with pieces of 
ted velfet, narrowing upwards towards the 
throat, having fullings between ench, of the silk 
of the dress, The sleeves are of the bell-shape, 
haying similar pieces of pointed velvct, at the 
me which is placed a small epaulette of the 
silk, bordered with fringe. This epaulette is not 
placed at the shoulder, but a ttle way down the 
arm, which it does not encircle, being merely on 
the outer part of the sleeves, the bottoms of which 
are trimmed to match the skirt. 

As the winter season naturally brings with it a 
necessity for more heavy fabrics, the ladies in 
Paris are now adopting the plain skirt to a very 
great extent. Those bound with velvet are 60 
much in favour as to threaten the banishment ef 
both double and flounced dresses, at least for the 
winter months. The French ladies are now espe- 
clally favouring two fashions for thar morning 
and evening costume. Oneof the skirts of which 
we have been speaking, simply bound with black 
velvet, is worn with a Basquine, in cloth, in the 
morning, and a silk skitt, with a full body, in 
either aprigred white net or muslin, for the even- 
ing. This last has a sort of open body, made of 
crossings of black velvet, consisting of a sto. 
macher, front and back to match, with bars of the 
same over the shoulders, which shows itself and 
the white body underneath to the greatest ad- 
vanta In fact, few things can bo in better 
taste than both these dreases. 

As the Basquine, of why we have just spoken, 
has some peculiarity in form ot cutting, we 
have thought we could not select anyth more 
acceptable than a working pattern which we 
have just received from Paris. This should be 
made in cloth, be bound with black velvet, and 
have a row of black velvet macaroon buttons u 
the front. Almost any skirt may be worn wi 
this Basquine, whether founced or double, but a 
simple one of any solid winter material, nd 
with black velvet, is the one most in favour with 
the French ladies. 

Ladies who are purchasing winter dresses will 
find that the greatest novelty is a silk having a 
plain ground, sprigged over with bouquets of 
coloured flowers. These are the moat elegant 
when the pattern is amall and the ground Black, 
although the colour of the fabric is varied, as 
well as the size of the designs. For a promesade 
or home dress, the Brussels cord is axttamely 
auitable 

Corded i 8s have algo been intreduced 
which form a pleasing variety in that most useful 
material, as they have net the same tendency to 
clinging in thelr folds. There is also now a 
prety fastiion of trimming the plain Hosey, which 

elps to give it a firmer cunsistency. Another of 
a darker shade is taken, and cut in broad waving 
lines, or somo other variety of form; and these, 
being laid on to the skirt, are edged with black 
velvet, some of them having the macarvon of 
black velvet added in each wave These dresses 
have a good atyle, are both durable and comfort. 
able, besides & especially suitable for the 
winter months. 

The fashion in bonnets shows signs of material 
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alteration In Paris the Indies are wearing them 
high, and projecting in the front and receding at 


the sides. The shape is very peculiar In Lon- 
don very few of these have yet appeared, and it 
yemains to be seen whether they will find genera 
favour, or only be adopted by those who wish to 
be the first in the fashion In this shape the 
rather large cavity which appears ovcr the fore- 
head is fiied up with a flower of proportionate 
size, placed in the centre, paying sprays which 
teper to a point at exch side ith this ex 

tion, the bonnets are now only modifications of 


the summer shapes, projecting a little more but 
not to the extent we have been indicating Thes 
are made of velvet, or of a mixture of silk and 
velvet, but the most modern aad those which 
are now prevailing in Paris, are made elther of 
quilted silk or of silk piqué These are deund 
with velvet, and slightly trimmed with the samc ; 
the inside trimming consisting of a half-wreath 
of chrysanthemums, or of somo flower calculated 
to fill up the vacant space, with a dlonde quilling 
at each side, reaching down to the strings, 
which are aouble. ‘ 
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DIAGRAM OF DRESS, 


THE WORK-TABLE. 
Kovrrep sr Maveows..s Rocex. 
Eworrsy home life te adorned with so many 
of comfort and happiness, that the severt. 
Sea of winter only seem to increase its attrac. 
toms. lia Inward aspect appears to gain ad- 
@itionél brightness im proportion as outward 


nature becomes gloomy and chilling. The 
united family circle, the social fnendships, the 
glowing fire, continue to make an English 
drawing-room the peifection of comfurt. The 
work-table lays claim to ita share of influence 
in promoting this general appearance of refine. 
ment and happiness. It proves that loving 
hearts have inspired active minds with taste, 
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LOVE OR HATE 
IN SIX PARTS 
IV —BROTHER AND SISTER © 
Revenge, at first thought sweet, 
Bitter, ere long, upon itself recoils. 
MILTON 
O! Fatuer touch the East, and light 
The light that shone when hope was born 
TENNYSON 
MARIANNE ERSKINE sat im her morning 
room. 


Piles of account and club-books lay on 


the round table beside her, while a large 
basket of half-finished work, consisting 
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PSA eR ae eRe ees Ne Ne ERO VOD OEY SEPT Sees NTE ARTS HONE er aes rE 
y of print frocks and coarse | of so many flies. And when her indignant 
garments, oocupied the stool at her | friends, tired of denying the tales they 


feet. 


heard, repeated them to her, she only 


Yet Miss Evskine was not, as some may | smiled and said— 


ima from the above description, an old 
malten 

organ of benevolence, a love of school- 
room committees and little ages. 

No, no, dear reader; ble and in- 
valuable as euch persons may be, Marianne 
did not belong to the number. 

She had been Je& an orphan at twenty- 
two, with a comfortable fortume; bot the 
bard — = the same moment de- 
pri or parents, appeared com- 
pletely to have altered and changed her 
character. She withdrew from the world, 
and ber former place therein, knew her no 


more. 

She chose a small house on the outskirts 
of Cixeltenham, and there she began her 
wew Wie. What that neg life was, few, 
save her most intimate friends, understood. 

Fot the rest of the world, she thought 
little about them, and cared leas, and was 
quite content to let them go on in their 
own way, if they would extend the like 
immunity to herself; but this, of course, 
was not permitted. The world, as full of 

ips a8 usual, was a long time before it 
could be taught to leave Marianne Erskine 
alone 


So people shock their heads, and 
sheagged their shoulders, when her name 
was wentioned, and said, ‘‘ Well, it was a 

thing! for their parts they could 
not make it out; but they gry it ie 
ee ee ee girl like that, 
to live alone by herself, ie go out, at all 
hours, Heaven only koew where!” But 
when they spoke this, and other such 
se they singularly enough forgot 
axianne’s dame de compogrie, and her 
two honest, old-fashioned servant- maids, 
one or other of whom always accompanied 
her in all charitable visits to questionable 
localities. What, then, could be the im- 
propriety of Miss Erskine’s residing with 
three such staid, elderly females in a bus- 
tling, populous suburb” No one but the 
fault-finders themeelves could have told. 

Marianne, however, caring nothing for 
what was said or thought, went steadily 
on in her own way, baying no more heed 
to the meddling remarks of her neighbours 
than she would have done to the buzzing 


“ Patience, patience! we shall outlive all 


lady with a strongly-developed | this.” 


She was right. Four years after her 
new mode of life began, and about the 
time of which our story treats, Marianne 
Erakine, then twenty-six, had outlived the 
sneers, wondetings, and taunts of the 
world. 

Anfi this was how i came to pass 
that ahe sat quietly working in her morn- 
ing room, on the ; 
when all the gay folks in Cheltenham were 
flirting in the room or sauntering 
about Pitville. 

But there is one more thing about 
Marianne which we must not forget to 
mention, though she herself so ntterly ig- 
nored the fact that even her friends had 
ceased to think of it; and this was her 
exceeding beauty, not only of face and 
figure—and they were almost faultless— 
but also of expression. 

Her hair was of the softest, brightest 
brown, worn in most becoming braids; her 
eyes of a deep, clear grey; and her mouth 
like a half-opened rose-bud; while over 
all was a look of marvellous purity and 
goodness. 

Such was Marianne Erskine; and, as 
her heart equalled her face, who will 
wonder that her few privileged intimates 
almost adored her, while the poor looked 
upon her more as an angel come down 
from Heaven, in proprid pereond, to their 
aid and assistance, than as a living, breath- 
ing woman, subject to like infirmities as 
themselves ! 


Bet we have digressed too long from 
our immediate business, and onght to beg 
our reader's pardon, (which we humbly 
do) and return at once to our tale. 

Marianne Erskine, then, had not long 
settled to her usual morning occupation, 
when some one tapped at the door, and, 
without waiting for an answer, Frances 
Beaumont threw it open, and, bounding 
forward, flung her arms round her friend's 
neck and kissed her heartily. 

“ You silly child !" and Marianne smiled 
as the girl lifted the basket from the stool, 
and took its place. “ Where have you beer 
all this time? Balls—fétes—pic-nics ?” 
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“Don't ask of such things now, dear. 
I don't want to talk of myself or m 
follies. I come to you for a little peace.” 

+ Pegee! one would think, to listen to 
you, that you had all the cares and anxie- 
ties of the world upon your shoulders.” 

“to I hewe, or, at least, my full share 
of them. Oh, Marianne, surely you are 
not one of those who think ro because a 
person bas no great trouble apparent to 
avery prying eye, she must necessarily be 
happy 2” 

“ No, no, dearest; I do not imagine any- 
thing half 20 foolish; for I am perfectly 
aware that those secret griefs h are 
known but to God and our own hearts are 
often the bitterest and hardest to bear of 
anv.” 

“You have felt this, too, Marianne?” 
And the speaker drew nearer her friend. 

“Yes, dear; I suppose we all have, 
more or leas. Bat it is good for us; it 
teaches us to look higher than to earthly 
friends, for peace, happiness, and sym- 


i 

“It ought to do so,” murmured Frances ; 
“but I don’t think it always does.” Then, 
with a forced laugh, she went on, “ See, 
Marianne, we have got back to the old 
subject—my worries and trialse—but I 
won't have that; I come to you to forget 
them. I have run away from my uncle 
for an hour or two, and here's my thimble ; 
so now set me to work.” 

“ Thank you; but mine is such homely 
work. You don't know anything sbout 
this.” And Miss Erekine held up the child's 
frock she was making, 

“Oh, but indeed Ido; I assure you, if 
there is anything for which I have a 
genius—which I very much doubt—it is 
dressmaking. You laugh; yon don't be- 
lieve me; but I declare to you it is a fact. 
Now you shall see.” 

Frances took up a roll of patterns and a 
Piece of print, and, in an incredibly short 
space of time, cut out and tacked a very 
pretty child’s bodice. 

“ There!” she cried triumphantly. “ Are 
‘bee satisfied now that I am not quite 

elpless ?” 

“T don't know; you have quite asto- 
nished me. I had no idea that this was 
one of your accomplishments.” 

“I dare say not. I believe nobody has 
a conception of what a shining light I am, 
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hidden under the bushel of adverse circam- 
stances.” 

And Frances, ae out the necessary 
implements, sat gaily down again upon the 
stool, and began to atitch as if her very 
life depended upon her expedition. 

“What a variable creature you are, 
Fan!” said her companion, smiling — “ one 
moment, in the very lowest depths of 
misery and woe, and, in the next, talking 
the greatest nonsense under the sun.” 

‘My dear Marianne, when I can forget 
my worries for an instant, pray don't send 
me back to them, or I must paraphrase 
that celebrated epistle, the firat we read of 
in our English history, and write, ‘My 
troubles drive me upon Marianne Erskine, 
and Marianne Erskine drives me back upon 
my troubles.’” 

Miss Erskine laughed merrily. 

“You silly child! When will you leara 
to talk sense ?’Sshe anid. 

“ Never, I fear; it is not in me, and, of 
course, under those circumstances, no one 
can call it forth. But, really, to please 
you, I will try and be more sedate; so 
uow begin, and tell me what you have 
been doing the past week—all about your 
poor pensioners, and 6 ing.” 

“It is not easy to talk to 
subject, upon which we know 
interested.” : 

“Qh, Marianne, yon are too hard upon 
me. You must not think that, because I 
speak lightly, I do not feel. Iam very 
much interested in your friends, and should 
like extremely to hear about them, par- 
teas the lame man and the poor blind 

iri.” 

“T cannot tell you about them to-day, 
Frances, but, if you really like to hear of 
such things, I have another case of more 
importance for you, and in which I think 
you can do more than I—at least, if you, 
will.” 

“T shall be very glad indeed to do any-~ 
thing useful; only tell me what you wish.” 

“Have you ever noticed, on the road to 
Sechampton, five or six very small cot- 
tages, with not more than two, or at most 
three, rooms in each ” a 

“Yes, I think I have; or, at any rate, 
T could find them out.” 

“Well, in the second of those houses 
lives a widow in reduced circ 
with her two daughters. I haye not 


ople on & 
ey are not 
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time to see them, = believe they are 
v respectable people, and greatly in 
bch of Aa re which Sanh admi- 
nistered delicately, or it will hurt their 
feelings. You understand?” 

“Perfectly. You wish me to go there, 
see them, and do what I can.” 

Yes. Will you be able to manage it, 
do you think ?” 

“TY will try.” 

‘¢ And you will go to-morrow ?” 

“‘ Yes, if my uncle can spare me.” 

“ And Sir Henry Mordaunt. He must be 
consulted, too, I suppose ?” 

It was with a sigh, instead of the con- 
scious blush of happy love expected by her 
friend, that Frances answered— 

“Sir Henry is very kind; he will not 
oppose my wishes. But see, Marianne, 
my time has expired; I must wish you 
good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye, dear. You will come and 
tell me how you get on” 

“Oh yes, very soon; to-morrow, per- 
haps, or the next day.” 

And Frances kissed her friend and 
hurried home. 

The ensuing morning found her on her 
ble to the cottages on the Sechampton- 
road. 

She had no difficulty in finding them, 
and she paused for a moment to reconnoitre 
before she went in. 

The houses were wretchedly small—so 
small, indeed, that it was wonderful how 
any one could have been found to lay out 
money and materials upon such miserable 
places. They were, however, tolerably 
clean, considering all the disadvantages 
under which they laboured, and No. 2 was 
decidedly the best of the row. 

Here then Frances prepared to knock, 
when suddenly a new difficulty presented 
itself Marianne had not told herthe name 

the person she was to call upon, and she 
had forgotten to ask it. What should she 
do? Not go back, certainly, when she 
had come 80 far; so she complied with the 
only alternative—walked up to the door 
and struck it gently with her parasol. 

A low voice bade her “Come in.” And 
she entered at once. 

The room was as diminutive as she had 
expected from its exterior, though for its 
faultless purity and neatness she was en- 
tirely unprepared. The bright brick floor, 
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the window and grate were spotless; but 
whose was the hand that made them so 2 
Only two persons were visible in the room, 
and to neither of these could she attribute it. 

One was a very old and infirm woman, 
who sat propped up in a wooden arm-chair 
near the window; she held some knitting 
in her hands, but the aged fingers seemed 
utterly incapable of moving the needles, 
yet the habits of a lifetime were strong 
upon her, and she evidently did not like to 
sit idje. 

A round table was drawn up beside her, 
and seated there, apparently writing, was 
& young girl some two or three-and- twenty 

ears of age. Her face was bent down, 
ut there was something in its indistinct 
outline, and the brown rippled hair braided 
round it, which affected the visitor strangely. 

For a moment (while she was makin 
these observations) Frances stood vnntioed 
in the doorway. Then the old woman per- 
ceived her, and cried to her daughter, in a 
querulous tone— 

‘“‘ Bertha, bere’s a lady come to see us 
Why don’t you give her a chair?” 

The girl rose with smiling alacrity and 
handed her visitor a stool. 

Frances took the proffered seat, which 
was given with the left hand, and, surprised, 
at this clroumstance, she looked up, when, 
to her horror, she perceived that Bertha’s 
rounded right arm hung uselessly by her 
side—handless. 

She started and changed colour, and the 
girl, instantly perceiving the cause, said at 
once— 

‘““My hand was severely cut when a 
child, and, being unskilfully dressed, the 
wound extended dangerously, so.l was 
obliged to have it cut eff.” 

“T am very, very sorry,” said Frances 
earnestly; ‘‘it must be a great misfor- 
tune.” 

“T never felt it so until lately; now, I 
must say, I feel sometimes tempted to re- 
pine. It appears sad that, when my brother 
und sister are doing so much, I should be 
nothing but a burden to them. Yet it is 
Hrs will.” And she looked reverently up- 
wards. 

Frances was touched and interested; 
there was something so winning, £0 lady- 
like in the speaker’s manner, that she felt 
insensibly drawn towards her; it scemed as 
if their acquaintance dated for years, not 


a 
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eniautes, and Bertha, too, appeared greatly 
attracted by her visitor, for she continued— 

“JT can do little now, but, had it not 
been for my brother, I should have been 
even less useful than I am.” 

“He taught you to write, I suppose ?” 
said Frances, glancing at the table. 

‘Qh, yes, and many other things; he 
taught me to read and to think.” 

“To think! it is not every one who 
does that, nor is it always a pleasant occu- 
pation.” 

“No, I suppose not; but Edgar taught 
me to encourage habits of thinking, and to 
analyse my own acts and motives.’ 

Edgar! it was a common name, yet 
Frances felt terribly faint and ill as she 
listened for the answer to her next ques- 
tion. 

“Edgar! that is your brother, I sup- 


z 
‘Yes, my only one—our poor father's 
favourite.” And Bortha’s voice shook a 


little at this mention of her dead parent. 
“‘ Will you forgive me,” said the visitor, 
ntly taking her companion’s hand, “ and 
not feel offended if I speak openly. I heard 


that your family had been unfortunate, and | all 


I came here to-day to offer you what help 
Tjconld. You are too wise, too good, to 
refuse me from motives of pride. Will you 
then permit me to assist you ?” 

“You are very kind, and I know not 
bd I feel to you as a friend already,” 

plied Bertha; “‘ but still ——” 

“Nay, nay; do not qualify, do not re- 
tract your words; you must promise to 
treat me as one. And now, since that is 
settled, would you mind telling me—that 
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wonld take nothing, for he said he was 
strong, and could work. Well, four months 
since—yes, it was in June last-~the man 
with whom our money was deposited, and 
who paid us interest, suddenly absoonded 
with it, and that of several ater persons. 
The shock of this, at my mother's advanoed 
age, brought on a@ fit of epilepsy: we 
thought her last hour was come, and sent 
off for my brother, who was staying at a 
little village called Ayrton ——~ ” 

Here Bertha paused, and Frances said, 
in a low, tremulous tone— 

“Go on—go on.” 

So she continued— 

“Edger came at once, although, as he 
told us afterwards, he had a most impor- 
tant engagement that very evening, which 
he was obliged to write and postpone; 
and when he came, my mother soon im- 
proved, and our great affliction was averted. 
But still the sorrow which had brought her 
illness remained, for we were utterly penni- 
less; and Edgar, our dear, noble Eagar, 
instead of repining at the burden about, to 
fall upon him, bade us take co and 
cheer up, for that he would work for us 
So he obtained—through « Mrs. 
Marsh, a kind friend of his—a situation 
here in Cheltenham, where he was much 
better paid than he had been in Hertford- 
shire. We managed to live very comfort- 
ably until about a month since, when Mr. 
Beaumont, Edgar's employer, sent for him 
to his private room one day, and said 
that he had heard some unpleasant re- 
ports about him, and consequently, al- 
though sorry to part, he must dismiss him. 
Vainly Edgar entreated to know what he 


is, if jt is not very painful to you—a little | had heard, but Mr. Beaumont would not 
of your former history ?” say; 6o my brother left. He has not been 


“ O ars is a very common one—there are | able to get another situation since, and we 
nal 1 Buaalle 





handebadAea oimilas nn newness asda al an nen meemle lacsne an one ee nen hd 


there is no reason why I should shrink | you see we are here. But oh! madam, if 
from telling it, especially to you, who have | you believe a word against Edgar you will 
shown so much sympathy. Our father do him wrong; he is the best, the kindest 
was 4 farmer tolerably well to do in the, son and brother upon earth, a good man, 
world; be had three children—my brother and a good Christian; and those persons 
Edgar, my sister Alice, and mysel!. Edgar, , who spoke ill of him, whatever it might be 
who had no taste for farming, received a they said, did him sad and fearful Injustice. 
ray 
bank in a neighvouring town; Alice and I Gop to forgive them; for, though r try 
lived at home, Some five years since, my hard, I cannot yet do so.” 
father died ; he left but little behind him, ‘Stop, stop!" cried Frances, wildly 
yet it was enough, when properly placed, to | jamping from her seat, ‘do not catse me, 
support my mother, Ally, and me. Edgar! or I shall die; and I will tell you ail, It 


good education, and went as clerk to the I know it—I am sure of it—and 
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was I who ruined, maligned your brother | own eyes, and deceived those who idee 


at who disgraced him; but it was not my 
fanit. I did it for revenge—I believed he 
had trifled with and scorned me; now I 
see that, perhaps, it was not so. But oh! 
Hdgar, Edgar, why did you not write, why 
did you uot come to me after that fatel 
night? Now it is too late—too late. I 
rads him, and broken my own 


And, without another word, Frances 
rushed from the cottage. 

Following instinct more than reason, she 
hastened to Marianne Erskine, and, fling- 
ing herself on her knees before her, poured 
forth her tale. 

“You have been very, very wrong, dear 

ild; and there is but one course open to 
you now,” eaid Marianne, gently, as she 
ended. 

“Qh! tell me, tell mo. I will do any- 
thing to earn his forgiveness, to win back 
his love.” 

‘‘Nay, dearest, you must not consider 
that now.” 

** You think he cannot love me—that I 
have forfeited his esteem. Oh! it is true; 
I feel it. He is too good. I am not worthy 
of him.” And she cowered down at her 


’s feet. 

«No, I did not say so. It may be, or 
it may not. I cannot tell. But it is not 
of him alone I think now. It is of you. 
De you owe no duty to Sir Henry Mor- 
daunt-—to your uncle 2” 

“Yes, yes. I know what you mean; 
but, Marianne, I cannot do it. I cannot 
confess how I bave deceived them.” 

“ Then you do not repent—you are not 


. lan: ro Oh! if you could but see 
into my heart, you would know it, for that 
is ‘i 


“ Poor child, poor child!” said Marianne, 
tenderly caressing her. “I feel for you 
dosplys fer all you have, and all you must 
cree ja aaa a you must 

your . 

‘But Sir Henry will scorn me; my 
uncle will hate me. I cannot—I dare not.” 

“Nay, Frances, this is folly ; listen to 
me. You have done grievous wrong in this 


matter, and must meet and abide the con- 
sequences. You have nursed an unchrie- 


tian ; and, by silencing the voice 
of conscience, bave wilfall y blinded 


and trusted you. Yet there are excuses; 
and if you confess now, I doubt not that 
those excuses will be made. But if you do 
not—if you suffer your uncle to retain his 
present ideas of this young man's character, 
by that means prolonging his endurance of 
a@ cruel injustice—and if, feeling as you do 
towards another, you dare to take npon 

ourself the marriage vows, and swear to 
ove, honour, and obey Sir Henry, I tell 
you, Frances, that you will be committing 
a heinous crime both against Gop’s laws 
and man’s, and that sure and terrible will 
be your punishment.” 

As Marianne Erskine spoke, her voice 
grew stern and earnest, carrying conviction 
of the trath of her words to the heart ot 
the listener, who, subdued and penitent, 
whispered lowly — 

“You are right, and, Gop helping, I 
will do as you bid me; but it will be very 
bitter.”’ 

‘‘Tt will, So have been his sufferings. 
You owe him the reparation.” 

“T do; and I will make it. Pray for 
me, Marianne, that my courage fail net.” 

‘Pray for yourself, dearest; and Hx, 
whose eyes are ever 0 will hear and 
answer. Fear not that the Giver of Strength 
will desert you at the hour of trial.” 

A faint, sad amile crossed Frances Beau- 
mont’s lips as she laid her head down upon 
the folded hands of her true, right-seeing 
friend, and there, like a child at her 
mother’s knee, prayed those worde which 
none on earth have ever used, in faith, with- 
out a blessing. 





THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN LONDON. 
IX.—CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 


A winter, such as when, 
Among their children, comfortable nen 
Gather about great fires, and yet fe l cold: 
Alas! then, for the homeless r old! 
SHELLEY. 
At last, down it comes, with a delicious 
softness and stillness, the sel: ssme snowy 
covering, that has been spr2ac over the 
face of Natnre these thorsanis of odd 
winters. I see it hanging c. old brown 
barns, weighing down tue branches in 
pres shrubberies, lying ia high drift- 
ps in out-of-the-way corners of com- 
mons, whitening the roofs of all houses, 


your | spreading, oh ! ao evenly, over broad acres 


CHRISTMAS AND 


g@Mpssturesand wastemooriands, and shest- 
ing, as with a seooud fanereal pall, half- 
fargotten graves in country churchyards 
~~go white, and fresh, and fair, and fall of 

mise comes the New Year, wrapped in 
tase bride’s clothing. Who will not pre- 
pare a welcome for such a guest ? 

The New Year! How variously even 
the words sound to various ears! To the 
little children it makes melody in the 
heart, and the bells strike up a loud peal 
in @ merry major key, ringing out right 
merrily, as though sin, and shame, and 
sorrow had no existence upon this earth ; 
while toys, and cake, and fun come 
tumbling to ite music out of the hands of 
Santa Claus, almost too fast to be gathered, 
and certainly too rapid to be counted; so 
wee feat toddle to meet it, and bright eyes 
sparkle with expectation, and little ears 
listen from cosy cots to catch the first step 
of the stranger; and shrill young voices 
shout, Happy New Year! Happy New 
Year! to Papa, and Mamma, and Harry, 
and Johnny, and Ellen, and Katie, and 
Bessie, and Ann, the cat in the corner, and 
the beggar as he passes, and all the world ; 
for, for once, heart and lips move in sweet 
concord, and, fearless of the fature, on the 
precipice of the unknown, stand the little 
children—happy, happy, happy ! 

I see them all alone, the old folks in 
the ingle—the good man and the true, full 
of age and honour, and the wife, whose 
children have right often arisen and called 
her blessed. The fight has been fought, 
the faith kept, the race nigh run, and the 
end is at hand. Ndt impatient, but yet ex- 
pactant, they are looking for the promise 
of His coming, and the New Year echoes 
of the “all things madB new,” to their 
faithfal and believing hearts; and the 
psalm of life they sing, is a fresh Amen 
to the experience of the saints, that for 
them the lot has fallen in pleasant places, 
and that theirs is a goodly heritage. So, 
the music of the New Year speaks softly 
of the coming rest; for, fearless of the 
fature, stand His chosen ones, waiting for 
that rest and their reward. 

The New Year! And mournfully, at 
midnight, ia a minor key, the clock chimes 
out the hours, with a heavy, draggin 
sound, leaving a slow vibration on ear 
brain, as though the old past was 80 
heavily laden with sorrow and despair that 
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it refused to depart; and many mothers, 
with tear-stained cheeks, sit : over 
the fire, dreaming of the loved and lost. 
Alas! for the wintry blast, that hogls down 


the city chimney, speaks too amp Nagrand 
the blustering storms that swept the desire 
of many eyes into his watery grave, and 
lefc her, the mourner and the mother, alone 
in the cold world. Ah! round too many 
rtgged corners of our sea-girt coast, too 
many hearts sre wandering this bleak 
night, too many faeces are covered, and 
eyes blinded; for the sad New Year, in- 
deed, misses too many of her 

guests. God comfort you—and_, 
you—His pep nhcggr sre = 

you grace to say, falthfally, “ 

will be done'’ and we, who have heen 
kept from this trial, and preserved from 
this sorrow, will bear you upon our hearts, 
and remember you, as the old, old year 
fades slowly away, and gives place to the 
unknown future. 

The New Year in the city! And there, 
far away from wife, and children, and kine- 
folk, sits the merchant at his ledger, ba- 
laneing books, and bad debts, and overdue 
bills. The young clerks have departed, 
the warehousemen left—all left—long ago! 
but the main man—the man of 
the merchant—must stay bebind, in the 
fog, and the damp, and the discomftrt, 
checking accounts, and projecting new 
schemes; for profits are small, competi- 
tion is sharp, the market everstocked, and 
the large fortune, that must be made, un- 
made Yet. Seo home-cherities; must be es- 
chewed; sentiments thrown to the wind ; 
midnight, mid-day, aye! or any 
day, meditations are esteemed 
at least, too expensive luxuries; and, i 
conld, he would—yes! he would stop 
all—those merry, merry chimes, that dis- 
tnrb so grievousty hie calculations. The 
New Year! What means it to him, save 
new projects, and new dangers, and new 
work ; a weary grinding in the oid mill, 
without leisure to love, to loiter, or to lin- 

; without time to romp with his ehil- 
ieee 46 rejoice with his wife, or rest with 
his God? Heaven pity the miserable men 
who sre in such a case! for the breath of 
indifference has stupified their souls, and 
the bowels of their compassion ate fronen. 

The New Year! Young hearts are lis- 
tening for the first sound that heralds thine 


oft 


advent, and quict eyes look confidently into 
pleasant faces, and new homes are pictured, 
and new vows recorded, as the merry mar- 
riage bells chime cheerfully out to hail the 
blithe new comet: 40 of promize, 80 
laden with joy and importance, so great, 
so grand, so anxiously expected, thou 
comest to the tender and the true. 

The New Year! Have you ever seen a 
country welcome to this strange Stranger, 

ood reader? Have you seen the bon- 
res on the hills in the North, or heard the 
rustic songs in rural districts to apple-trees 
in the orchards? Have you watched stal- 
wart men, in the old woods, scrambling for 
mistletoe, or hewing down the holly, for 
our city homes? Have you heard “Shep- 
herds, awake,” from the dear voices of 
childhood, or as village maidens only can 
sing it? or pocres at the waxen image of 
the Holy Child and His mother, carried so 
carefully by the young carollers? If so, 
that is well. But, better than that, have 
also seen London at Christmas, or 
w you aught of the welcome given 
there to the New Year? 

In palace, in cottage, in school, in 
churoh, in prison, in workhouse, in shop, 
in street, in garret, some welcome, how- 
ever humble, is made, right honestly, to 
mark the general joy. Windows, that are 
never cleaned all the year round, get, for 
once in the way, a wash then. Windows 
that periodically perform ablutions, are now 
scrubbed, and rubbed, and polished, till they 
shine like burnished metal; and a sprig 
here, and a bough there, testify to the uni- 
versality of the joy. 

For once in a year, the workhouse pots 
hold something more savoury than thin 
gruel, and plates, scantily furnished on all 
other days in the year, are, for once at 
least, heaped high with food, such as the 
old folks like. There may be merriment 
in the halli—the stately dance and the 
clagsic song, faint odours and perfumes 
rare, youth, beauty, and wealth—it is well, 
it is good, it is right, and oh, young man! 
rejoice in them all and give thanks; but 
for ua there is a fairer sight, and a sweeter 
sound, in a real romp and a hearty shout 
from a band of neglected, motherless, friend- 
less, workhouse children. Yes, Christmas 
brings for them some relaxation from re- 
straint, however brief—some luxuries, how- 
aver few—some token that there is, after 
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all, a link connecting them, however mys- 
teriously, with their fellows outside the walls 
of their drearydwelling! Welcome, Christ- 
mas! welcome right heartily! if this were 
the one solitary good springing from thy 
visit. 

If ever London looks fair—if ever the 
recording angel panses with pleasure as he 

ses through our great metropolis, this 
is the season—this the hour. If ever the 
peace-makers are busy, now is the time ; 
and if ever they hope to be snocessfnl, now 
is their chance ; for surely the anniversary 
of the advent of the Prince of Peace may 
well be celebrated by the, forgiveness of 
injuries and the burial of old feuds, Ah, 
yes! and if we could visit many a noble 
and many a fair, as well as many an hum- 
ble home to-night, we should see faces 
there that had been absent too long, and 
hear words of penitence too long anlayed: 
and behold tokens of forgiveness well-nigh 
too tardily offered; but better late than 
never; and we'll leave the repentant hus- 
band with his rejoicing wife, and the pro- 
digal with his loving father, and the Mag- 
dalen at the feet of her broken-hearted 
mother, saying peace to all, and forgiveness 
to each, 

Christmas in London! And the little 
children come flocking in from the four 
points of the compase—young England re-~ 
turning for the holidays—and spruce-trees 
are being dressed in secret by kind fingers, 
and dainty dolls lie sleeping in corners of 
deep drawers, and mamma's cupboard is 
crammed with goodies, and cakes, and toys, 
and all for good, only for good, children ; 
for the bad boys and giddy girls all dis- 
appear at Christmas—thrice happy season 
of the year, that gan work such wonders! 

Ah ! if you could peep, just for once, into 
some parlours I could name, and see the 

iles of Christmas prizes for Sunday scho- 
lacs, and behold the Rev. Antony Scrog- 
gins scribbling Mary Rosetta Joneses and 
Jack Frederick Stileses into those innu~ 
merable packets of rewards; if you could 
but sea his young wife parcelling ont 
those flannel petticoats for the shivering 
widows scattered, here and there, in the 
parish, or behold her siater in the far corner 
of the room sorting the tippeta and gowns 
for those quaint-looking lasses that will 
sing your Christmas anthem to-morrow; 
if you could hear the continual tinkle of 
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that-house-bell, and listen to the patter of 
feet coming and going for soup and pnd- 
ding, pad ng and soup, all that merry, 
Christmas-eve, I think you would 
agreawith me, that it is worth venturing out 
to see,even on a cold winter's night like this. 
Christmas and the New Year! Have 
they all been provided for?—thy poor 
sisters and brothers, I mean, good reader ? 
Have you songht him out—some lonely 
old man, who has outlived all his relations, 
who has buried wife, and children, and 
friends—who stands the last of his race, 
the remnant of by-gone days? He is to 
be found in every parish, sitting cowering 
over his lonely fire—dwelling alone, in a 
queer locality—very likely a bad sinner 
and a continual murmurer. But who has 
left him alone to grow desperate? Who 
has suffered him to sin so sadly withont 
reproof or remonstrance? Is he to sit 
there this year also? or will you venture 
to approach and see what kind words and 
good cheer will effect for him? or will 
you spend, in selfish luxury, your timo 
and money, and pass by the widow and 
the fatherless, and the stranger withia thy 
gates? Shall this old year, too, pass by 
unblessed by some gentle deeds of charity 
done by you—your own self? Shall these 
on the right hand and those on the left be 
secretly sowing such seed that shall spring 
up—oh ! so soon—into an everlasting har- 
vest of glory? and will you now, at this 
heart-softening hour, sleep the sleep of 
indifference, and stupify yourself with the 
fata] dream of selfishness? Far be such a 
thought, good reader. Choose you out one 
—aye, but one only—of the many outcast, 
perhaps, ‘improvident, maybe imprudent, 
children of want, and potir over him the 
oil of sympathy, and into him the wine 
of consolation, and then shalt thou know, 
and not till then, the faolness and the 
reality of the words—a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year! M. S. R. 





Ir there is something like a feeling of sorrow 
and sadness in having travelled another stage- 
length of the journey of life, there ts also a foel- 
ing of hope and gladness in commencing a fresh 
one. To the young and happy it inspires joyous 
thoughts of anticipated pleasures, and to those, 
who know the ~ealities of life's anxieties, it 
brings a trustful hope, that the past may have 
borne away with it, all the dark clonds and 
shadows, and that the future may bring more 

bleseings. 
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NEVER araemnhoerneeTNe 


MIGNON; 
OR, THE STEP-DAUGHTER. 


THERESE awaited with some impatience 
the return of Maurice. She was perfectly 
aware that she could not refuse to reply 
to his letter, and, notwithstanding all the 
natural simplicity which pervaded her 
simplest actions, it was not without some 
embarrassment that she traced the follow- 
ing lines :— 

‘Your silence was painful to me, though 
I could not take offence at it. I was weil 
aware that your friendship for my father 
would not allow you to forget Mignon. But 
I imagined that you would be engrossed 
with other cares, and I lamented not 
being kept informed of all that has con- 
cerned you ; for you tell me nothing, Mau- 
rice, either of yourself or of your daily 
anxieties. I love Graziella still more since 
I know that you are interested in her. 
She makes great progress, and I shall be 
very happy to take a part in those sur- 
prises which you contemplate towards that 
dear child. 

“T find myself so happy in the asylum 
which you have selected for ma, that I 
hope to remain here always; but, in obe- 
dience to the last wishes of my father, it is 
you whom [ am bound to consnit in every- 
thing. 

‘* Yes, I much desire that you should call 
me Mignon. I began under thet name 
a new life. I have well reflected. I imagine 
that I shall love to pass my days in & 
convent, near Madame Thérése, our wi 
superior, who is a mother towards me. 
shall assist her in educating the children, 
aud, perhaps, I may yet be useful. Since 
I am separated from my sisters, nothing 
recalls me to a world where, as you 
know, I have not been happy. But I must 
firet ask your permiasion for my acts, for on 
you I lean as an adviser, a brother, and @ 
support. 

‘Pray, believe in my sincere friendship. 

“P.S.—The name of Maurice was the 
last word which my dear father addressed 
to me.” 


Maurice, on receiving this letter, be- 
haved like Mignon. He read it through 
several times in search of what was there, 
and, more than all, for what was not there. 
Emotions the most diverse were aroused 


in his bosom by the perusal of this epistle. 
He loved the sweet re h, “ J lamented 
not being kept informed of all that has 
concerned you; for you tell me nothing, 
either of yourself or of your daily anxie- 
ties.” saw with joy that Mignon’s 
friendship for Graziella had become more 
intense, pon his informing her how dear 
that child was to him. 

He was affected by the confidence which 
Mignon reposed in him, by promising to 
consult him in all things. Ed why did 
Mi speak of remaining all the rest of 
her life in a convent, where he only in- 
tended that she should find a temporary 
refage? Could she then have wrongly 
interpreted his intentions? Could she 
imagine that, in confiding her to the care 
of the ladies of the Augustine convent, he 
had desired to inepire her with a love for a 
voor ake life ? These were the thoughts that 

possession of his mind. Then, quickly 
terminating his business in Tuscany and in 
Lombardy, he hastened to direct his steps 
towards France. The postscript, which, it 
is gaid, contains the most sincere thought, 
expressed or hidden, in a letter, constantly 
recurred to his mind, ‘‘ The name of Mau- 
rice was the last word which my dear 
father addressed to me.” 

We will leave Maurice absorbed with 
his reflections, and take a glance at the 
Crévecour establishment, under the direc- 
tion of the widow. 

Has aera Cravecceur recovered tran- 
quillity, at least, in banishing far from 
herself her inoffensive step-daughter, the 
sight of whom recalled too vividly all that 
she was desirous of forgetting? No, that 
irritability sprang from the nature of this 
imperious woman, and it was not the 
absence of s, child that could restore to her, 
peace of mind. 

In order to stifle her pange of conscience, 
she plonged ardently into a life of extrava- 
gence. She heeded less than ever the 
remonstrances of M. Rénard. She sought 
to find friends in surrounding herself with 
& host of parasites; she thought to become 
a fashionable hostess by receiving a crowd 
of guests; she would fain forget that she 

aresses, in di ing some more rich 
and beautiful than those of the ladies who 
came to amuse themselves with her prodi- 
@ality. As for ber affairs, she left them 
te the care of her agents, with whom she 
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had no communication, except to demand 
importunately freeh advances of money. 

-ressed by her necd of money, she 
wanted to become a borrower, but could 
not offer sufficiently good security. She 
wanted to sell her house or her chateau, 
but was informed that she could not dis- 
pose of this property. This resistance to 
her wishes enraged her. The men of 
business, who, to keep together their con- 
nexion, are ordinarily patient enough in 
their transactions, could, however, no 
longer bear with her exactions. The im- 

assible M. Renard was the only person 
eft to listen to her fretful complaints, and 
to offer her some conventional consola- 
tion. 

The vigorous health of Madame Créve- 
coour was shaken by these violent crises 
of emotion. Her skin acquired a purple 
tinge, and her hot blood flew to her head 
and induced vertigo. The physician who 
was summoned immediately prescribed a 
very ‘vigorous treatment, which was aa 
energeticully resisted by the lady. The 
physician took his departure with a very 
polite bow, and was succeeded by another, 
who was heeded no better. She rang for 
her servants without wanting them, and 
dismissed them in a caprice of passion. 
Her domestics were worn off their legs, and 
it was quite impossible for any to enjoy a 
tranquil moment near her. 

What had become of those constant 
friends who were wont to congregate in 
her splendid apartments? Where were 
the companions of her festivities? Her 
family she herself had ceased to see. 
Honest M. Morin could not forgive her 
hor ingratitude towards a good and feeling 
man, and the heartlessness with which she 
disposed of her step-daughter. In what 
condition was now that house, once so 
prosperous? What confusion, what bicker- 
ings between the servants, what wasteful- 
ness, what neglect of the children! Who 
was to conduct that household? Who 
give orders, or regulate th» expenses? 
She dared not ask the assis.ance of her 
family. 

One day, when her illness ¢isplayed more 
serious symptoms than ever, her physician 
felt it to be his duty to bre ik to her, with 
the greatest circumspecticn, that it was, 
perhaps, time for her to attend to her peace 
of mind; he assured her that there was no 
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danger, but the consdlations of religion 
might, doubtless, afford her some repose of 
spirit. : 
“A priest!” replied she, quite beside 
herself, and starting up in her bed. “A 
priest for me! Idon’t wantto die! You 
must save me; it is easy enough to hand 
me over to a priest! Are you not paid to 
cure me! Doctor, don't bring a priest to 
me! Jam alarmed! I am alarmed!” 
She had terrified herself, and she fell 
back on her bed motionless. Yes, that 
woman ought to feel alarm, if she thought 
of all the ruin and all the misery which 
her selfishness had wrought about her. She 
did not wish to speak with a minister of 
the Lord on the state of her soul; but 
bickness began to master her, and, aie 
the silence of the night, she found herself 
in company with that to which she was 
compelled to confess everything. It was 
the spectre of her conscience. In the for- 
lorn condition in which she now found her- 
self, she was making a sorrowful journey 
through her past life. She saw herself a 
young and happy girlin her father’s house ; 
then gaining by her wiles the heart of a 
good man, and afterwards overwhelming it 
With vexation and misery by her intense 
selfishness; then driving from her house 
her step-daughter, whom she had promised 


to protect; and finally neglecting her | 
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The name of that angel was Mignon, 
for Madame Crévecwur knew it well, and, 
in the profoundest depths of her heart, she 
was forced to render justice to her victim. 
She knew well that she could not live 
in this anguish and, having begged her 
lawyer, M. Rénard, to come and see her 
immediately, she made a great effort to say 
to him— 

“T feel myself overcome by sickness; 
you have all abandoned me. I know onl 
one single being in the world who wi 
take pity upon me. You are well aware 
who that being is; it is my step-daughter. 
If my pride were not humbled I should not 
ubase myself thus; but hasten to say to 
her, I beg of you, hasten to say to her, 
that I am dying, abandoned, and my 
children, her sisters, implore her help. She 
will come; yes, I know the poor child will 
come to succour me, who drove her from 
my door. I desire to have only her with 
me.” 

M. Rénard watched her in silence. 

‘Must it then be,” he said to himself, 
‘that misfortune should firat overtake us 
ere our eyes can be opened—ere the light 
can fall upon us!” 

And he had almost pitied that arrogant 
woman who now +" eels the being 
whom she had crushed. 

“It is a very difficult mission which you 


own offspring, and hurrying on to ruin | impose upon me,” said he to the invalid, 


all her household. 


'**and you must promise me that you will 


‘My God!” she cried—for this woman, | treat her with respect and tenderness, that 
who refused to look upon the sombre cos- not a single harsh word shall escape your 


tume of a minister of religion, thus invoked 
her creator—*I am abandoned by the 
whole world. Who will save me; who 
will interest themselves in me, and take 
the charge of my little children? Who 
will pity me, oh Lord?” 

And a voice replied to her from the 
depths of her ownheart. From that heart, 
not entirely turned to stone, a voice re- 
sponded, “ Yes, thou knowest well there is 
still one poor being in the world whom 
thou hast injured, whom thou hast over- 
whelmed with sorrows, whom thon hast 
driven from all she held dear, and whose 
heart, when for the last time she crossed 
thy threshold, thou didst lacerate; yet 
whom, thou knowest well, but one word, 
proncuntes by thee, will summon to thy 

edside a3 meek, as tender, and as de- 
“voted as ever.” 


lips, and that her little sisters shall be placed 
under her charge. You must promise me 
all this, ere I can dare interfere with the 
| repose of that poor child who has suffered 
so greatly.” 

“Go at once,” she replied; “I promise 
da oma S I only desire to see her ; time 
presses. Iam eager to confess to her what 
deeply concerns her.” 

M. Rénard, on his return bome, found 
a note from Maurice de Terrenoire. He 
had just arrived, and awaited him at 
his hotel. After the first expressions of 
friendship, their conversation turned upon 
Mignon. 

“Tam just about to start for St. Ger- 
main,” said the lawyer. “ Will you supply 
my place? I have to communicate to 

Mignon a very delicate matter, on the 
subject of which she would, perhaps, rather 
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consult yourself; for the affair is a most 
serious one.” 

He then explained to his friend the sad 
state into which Madame Créveceeur had 
fallen, and Maurice, after having delibe- 
rated awhile, went away alone for the 
convent of the Augustines. 

How his heart beat as he entered the 
parloir! His intentions were, however, so 
pure and so noble that he could speak fully, 
without fear or embarrassment, to Madame 
Thérése, the superior, who was slready 
well informed by M. Renard of the real 
state of affairs. She had so great an affec- 
tion for Mignon that she already loved the 
man who desired all his life to be her stay, 
and who was anxious to supply a father’s 
place, 

“Madame,” he said respectfully, * you 
are already aware of the attachment which 
I bear towards your dear pupil, your 
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as though I should still live with you both. 

“TY, however, know your delicacy; you 
would not desire to make my desires a 
pretext for thwarting her wishes, should 
indifference or any other feeling estrange 
her from you; but should you nat become 
her husband, you will be ever her father, 
her adviser, and her support. You will 
answer before God to me for her future. 
I place in your hands, with this letter, the 
titles which assure to her her fortune, I 
could not repose them in worthier hands, 
For myself, I feel that I have only to die. 
Adieu; Maurice, my saviour. May you be 


happy ! 
“ AimE CREVECQUR.” 
“Yes,” said the superior, glancing re- 
spectfully at the letter which contained the 
Jast wishes of adying man—" yes, yon are, 
in truth, her father. You are everything 
to her. She is a very dear and charming 


amiable Mignon. Her father, seeing his, creature. What have you proposed to your- 
approaching end, and being about to leave | self to do” 


her alone in the world, contided her to my 


oe. I have carefully preserved | 
5 


letter, which I beg you to read, for 
it explains my presence lire; it gives me 
some title to occupy myself with Mig- 
non’s future, and to consult you, madame, 
who have received her with a feeling so 
maternal.” 

‘Monsieur Maurice,” said the superior, 
“fT am acquainted with your uoble con- 
duct ; I know that Graziella owes to your 
generosity the happy position which, by 
Mignon’s side, she finds here. Who would 
not listen to you with interest? Ineed not 
peruse this letter to confirm what you state ; 
nevertheless, as you desire it, I will read 
it.” 

The letter contained only these words :—~ 

** My dear Maurice, I know you; though 
young, you have the wisdom and experience 
of a mature age. Yours, my friend, is a 
noble heart, and it is to you, to your heart, 
that, feeling my end drawing near, I wish 
to leave my dearest treasure, my well- 
beloved Thérése, To your care I leave 
her future. If you should be inspired with 
a feeling for her; if, as I sometimes hope, 
she should one day love you, take her for 
your wife. You have my consent, and 
my dearest desires to do so. From that 
resting place which is soon to be mine, I 
shell see united the two beings who have 
most responded to my affection. I seem 


* But, madame, ean I converse with you 
on my projects? Will the austerity of your 
life permit me to address you respecting the 
interests of my heart ?” 

‘Speak! speak!” said the superior. 
“Must I not follow my dear children even 
to their entrance into the world! I forget 
them not, though they are away from me, 
neither will she forget me. My children, 
when they are married, come again to sea 
me with their children.” 

“Since, then, madame, you are 80 gra- 
cious—since you respond so truly to the 
idea which I had formed of your noble 
character—I beg to demand from you if 
Mignon has displayed a sincere and ardent 
desire for a religious life ?” F 

“T have seen no token of it,” said 
Madame Thérése ; “this is the first time I 
have heard it mentioned. She is, I know, 
imbued with a tender piety, but I have 
remarked in her neither religious enthu- 
siasm nor asceticism, nor have I sought 

‘to encourage those feelings. To inspire us 

| with a conviction, we ask that those senti- 

, ments should be strongly displayed. Young 

7 heads might easily deceive themselves with 

;regard to those feelings, and this to us 
would prove a great unhappiness. Our 
duty is to reguiate and moderate their 
zeal. But why do we not send for her? 
She should see you.” 

| She sent then for Mignon. Which of 
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those two beings, who both experienced 
the same emotion—though both, from very 
different motives, sought to hide it the more 
completely from their hearts—was the more 
affected ? : 

“Dear Mignon!” said the superior, 
“there is your protector, the devoted friend 
to whom your father left you, who is to be 
towards you a second:parent.” 

ignon, trembling, took the hand of 
Maurice. 

“T know all that I owe to him,” she 
suid. ‘J shall do nought against bis 
desires. My father, in his last moments, 
90 commanded me.” 

“ Mademoiselle!” said Maurice, retain- 
ing her hand in his own, “ or rather, dear 
Mignon, if you will allow me to address 
you by that title of friendship, I have much 
regretted my long absence from France, 
and my inability to watch over you with a 
greater care; Iam aware that my place 
has been supplied by the tender mother 
whom you have here found; but you will 
doubtless not remain here for ever, and I 
desire to consult youn——” 

‘‘ Maurice!” said Mignon, interrupting 
him and eagerly taking the hand of the 
superior, “ you cannot find for me a better 
refuge; I have often thanked you for it 
from the depths of my heart. I have no 
busineas in the world, I have told you. My 
worldly ties have all passed away; it is 
here that I shall find peace. Oh, madame! 
let me remain near you; I shail strive to 
make myself of service.” 

“My child!” said the superior, ‘80 
grave a resolution cannot be so quickly 
taken. You are made for the world. You 
must summon courage to take a part in it. 
We shall speak again of all this at our 
leisure.” 

“Yes, it is here that I desire to live,” 
said Mignon, ‘if you will permit me, 
Maurice—you, whom my futher has com- 
manded me to obey as himself.” 

“Well, Mignon,” replied Maurice, “all I 
ask of you is that you do not take any 
atep rashly. You shall be quite untram- 
melled in your choice. I want to speak to 

ou of Graziella. I know all that yon 
ave done for her. What are my t ? 
Your reward is in your heart. But it is 
to your heart, however, that I am about to 
address myself. Iam charged with a sad 
mission. I know all that your step-mother 
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has caused you to suffer. She is now, 
however, borne down by misery and sick- 
ness. Forsaken by her friends, she places 
no trast in those who surround her; but 
she knows your heart well, and she aup- 

licates you. I hardly dare to tell you, 

ignon, that it is you whom she implores 
to come to her bedside: it is from you 
alone that she desires to receive attention ; 
ne — you. Have you courage for the 
task ?” P 

“Oh, yes!” replied Mignon, without 
hesitation, ‘yes, I have. No harah word 
shall leave my lips. Allow me to go, I beg 
of you, who may both command me; from 
you, my adopted mother, from you, Mau- 
rice, who are now my father. Yes, I feel 
that my dear father will commend my act; 
I hear his voice; allow me to f my 
duty. What happiness to return a slight 

dforevil! Iam going there to sea my 
hittle sisters. It is perhaps the Lord who 
directs me to that house.” 

And she grasped Maurice’s hand. How 
affecting was Mignon with that charitable 
fire illumining her eyes! How beautiful 
she was! And it was that beauty of the 
soul which eclipses and causes us to forget 
every other; one could see only an angel 
of goodness. Maurice was as one entranced 
by that vision; he was enraptured, and ho 
could not speak. 

“‘ Hearken to the good instincte of your 
heart, dear, darling child,” said the supe- 
rior, after some silence, “and if Maurice 
agrees with me I will accompany you.” 
‘“What affection!” said Maurice, in a 
ow voice, the while clasping Mignon’s 
hand in his own. ‘“ Thanks, ‘Mignon! I 
divined your goodness. Yon will be once 
more the good angel of your father’s 
house; but, above all, think of yoursslf; do 
not overtax your strength.” 

And he took his leave, asking her permis- 

sion to visit her at her step-mother's house. 
Towards evening the young girl and the 
superior entered the chamber of the in- 
valid. 
They stole in cautiously. The chambor 
was filled with a dim and dying light; 
all was in the greatest disorder. How 
Mignon’s heart bled ! 

Madame Crévecceur was dozing, and the 
two visitors pean begin their place at the 
bedside. When she opened her eyes, she 


‘was struck by the black dress of the reli- 
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gious lady. Her weak head caused her to 
ar, that a spectre was hefore her. 

‘Forgive me! Have pity !” she cried. 
“T am sufficiently punighed.” 

“ Madame,” said the superior, “‘ it is Mig- 
non—it is your step-daughter whom you 
have sent for, and who comes with all her 
heart, like a submissive child, to watch 
over you with all her care.” 

e Crévecceur appeared relieved, 
and, joining her hands— 

a Thérese, thou art an angel! Oh, do 
not fear me; come closer to me, come. I am 
saved since you will not leayeme. Heaven 
will not harm me whilst you hold my hand. 
I knew well that you would come—yes, I 
knew it. But,” added she, with an effort, 
“you can no longer love me—I know that 
also. You wish no longer to he called 
Thérése ; they call you Mignon—doubtless, 
to make Phe forget your past life. But, 
Mignon, I am no longer your step-mother; 
I command no longer. Iam a poor in- 
valid, whose only hope is in thee. My 
strength is fast failing me. Whilst I can 
still speak, and in the presence of madame, 
J have a prayer, a last prayer, to make to 
thee. Heed my dying words.” 

‘ Speak, mother!” said Mignon, “T have 
come to succour you, and not to give you 

2 ” 
‘‘ Well,” said the invalid, ‘“ promise me, 
romise me that you will forgive me, and 
at you will love my children.” 

“They are my sisters,” said Mignon, “I 
have loved them always; and everything 
else I have forgotten.” 

The superior took her leave, after em- 
bracing her dear pupil and giving her the 
tenderest advice. 

Mignon, commencing her duties as sick- 
nurse, watched the invalid with solicitude. 
Very quickly the house assumed a different 
aspect. ‘The peaceful nature gave birth to 
peace; she gave her orders with sweet- 
ness, and the servants, captivated by that 
voice which resembled a prayer, obeyed 
eagerly. 

Mignon tenderly embraced her little 
sisters, from whom she had been so long 
separated. They had entirely forgotten 
their lessons, and had somewhat relapsed 
into their savage state; but her mother like 
anxiety econ wrought a great change. 

To reduce the household to order, she 
moreover concerted her plans with M. 
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Rénard and the superior, who came often 
to see her; and, as Madame Crévecoour 
was not in a state to be consulted, it was 
decided that the two eldest daughters 
should be taken to the convent of the 
Augustines, and that the superior should 
take them under her charge. 

Madame Crévecoour became weaker and 
weaker. Her violent temperament was 
overcome by her malady. She obeyed 
like a child. When she felt somewhat 
better, Mignon read to her several of the 
beautiful pages of ‘“ The Imitation.” 

“Tt is very lovely,” said the invalid, as 
if astonished. at the grandeur of the ideas. 
“It is very beautiful. Read once more, 
my dear Mignon; your voice fortifies me. 
There is a God, then, who pardons the ra- 
pentant? My child, for some days I have 
been thinking, Can I ever become recon- 
ciled with my Creator? I wish to have a 
priest attend upon me; but first, Mignon, 
I know not whether I have strength left 
to speak. I have yet a confession to make 
to you.” 

‘Speak, mother!” said Mignon. “ You 
know that I have forgotten everything.” 

‘Have you also forgotten a letter? 
But no, I cannot go on——— ” 

‘Speak! speak quickly, mother!” said 
Mignon ; “it will comfort you.” 

‘Have you forgotten,” continued Ma- 
dame Crévecoour with difficulty—“ have 
you forgotten a printed letter announcing 
& marriage—a letter which, one day, 
chanced to meet your eyes? Well, I have 
learnt since—I have learnt that that was 
a false report. But do you, Mignon, know 
it? Do you know that Maurice de Ter- 
renoire is not married? Assuredly, you 
were too proud to mention it to him? Do 
you know, moreover-——” 

She ceased, exhausted by the words that 
had cost her so great an effort; but Mig- 
non could not have heard more. She was. 
herself astounded at hearing what might 
work so great a change in her resolutions; 
and she experienced enough joy at these 
few words to compensate for all the suffer- 
ings she had endured since her father’s death. 

“ Knowest thou, moreover, that he loves 
thee ?” continued Madame Cr: vecceur, after 
along silence. “ Yes, I tell thee, he loves. 
thee, and for a long time; and thy large 
fortune is the cause of the silence he has 
maintained. I know all this, Mignon, and 
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many times have I longed to tell thee so, 
during the time thou hast watched over 
me like a devoted daughter. Yes, I am 
much altered now; I feel myself relieved 
by this communication. I desire to make 
thee happy. And this portrait, how many 
times have I taken it in my hands to give 
it to thea! for it is surely thine! I know 
not what false shame held me back. But 
soon I shall appear before Him who knows 
all ovtr thoughts; if thou wilt forgive me, 
He will forgive me also. Thou sayemk 
nothing, Mignon. If thou wouldst say to 
me but one kind word ——” 

But Mignen could say nothing! She 
silently heard her sweetest consolation flow 
from the lips of her who had caused 
greatest sorrows; and she aired 
these words, which she had that morning 
read in the Bible, “ Honey shall drop from 
the lips of the lion.” 

‘TI promise you,” at length said Mignon, 
taking from her hand the portrait of 
Maurice—‘'I promise you, mother, that 
your children shall be ours.” 

“Dear guardian angel, thou hast divimell 
my thought,” said the invalid, 

“Tt is what I expected from twe hearts 
like yours. Yes, I can die———” 


“No,” said M ? “ yeu will Hive, to 
love the dear with ue; bat pew 
you must be calm.” 

And she everything for the ap- 


proaching night. She performed ber duties 
ina gentle ang a manner; she spoke 
in a whisper, walked ecantionaly, thoaght 
alone of gn invalid, and never silowed 
her presence to be felt bet when she was 
required, 

Madame Crdvecceur was worn oat with 
the fatigue of this interview ; but, at the 
same time, her conscience was relieved by 
her confession of the truth, which de 
manded to be spoken sooner or later. 
This night was the best she had spent for 
1 long Mime. Mignon’s assiduous cares 
slowly restored her to life. ‘‘We have 
seen the selfishness which destroys; here 
behold the love which saves !” 

Mignon, notwithstanding her long watch- 
ing, preserved, like a strong woman, a calm 
countenance. She wrote sometimes to her 
dear Graziella; she lived in the past and 
in the fature. She had, perhaps, in the 
depths of her heart, a secret joy, which 
recempensed and banished all her fatigues. 
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Frox British homes to Ameriogn—from 
“the hawthorn bush, with seats beneath 
the shade,” the “swain responsive to the 
milk-maid’s singing,” the lowing herds, the 
‘playful children just let loose from school” 
—to the prairie, the forest, the wide lake, 
the mountain, the lurking panther, the 
huge baffate, and the red chief in his war- 
dress. No denbt these are the contrasted 
Giles sxiee in turning from Oliver 
G to Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, called up by the recollection of the 
two saost dissimilar poems in the English 


H b) ] 
ran a Deserted Village” and 
A every eye forms a beauty for itself, 


so every eur and every imagination has its 

own of sweet sounds and beauti- 

ful on Meas. Though we have no 

— with these who profer the latter to 
ftumer 


yet we must leave 
te distrust. the je of ie} could 


cormpariage wick the tam 
civilized lify given by ome stands 
poets, The “Geldem Lagend” 
baside the dramatic poems of Byron, 

instance, without suffering by the con- 
trast; and even “Evangeline,” the best of 
his pooms—and a beautiful poem it is, de- 
spite the hexameters, the discordant hexa~ 
meters—even ‘‘ Evangeline” has no pas- 
sages of tenderness or power which ma 
not be more than rivalled by b 
which have been familiar to us from 
grank pe 

By the way, opening passage of 
" The Golden Legend”——the much-admired 
soliloquy of Prince Henr —bears too clase. 
a resemblance to the iption of the 
troubled thoughtsof James in 
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“The Lady of the Lake,” to allow of the 
admirers of Mr. Longfellow Jaying any 
great arog a bis part, to originality— 


ough the likeness be purely accidental— 
obra reader may perceive by comparing 


T cannot ! fervid brain 
Calls up ue rote 


ed past again, 


When ye arose and went away 

They come! the ahapes of Joy and woe 
airy crowds of long ago, 

The dreama and fancies known of yore, 

That have been, and be no more. 

Bat, sra my lips can bid tham stay 

They pass and vanish quite away ! 

Alas! our memories may retrace 

Each circumstance of time and place; 

Season and scene come back again, 

And outward things unchanged remain 





And throws its misty splendours deep - 
Into the pallid realms of sleep! 
* 


* 
Come back, ye friendships long Weparted ! 
That, like o’erflowing streamlets, started, 
And now are dwindled, one by one, 

To stony channels in the sun ! 

Come back! ye friends whose lives are ended 
Come back! with all that light attended, 
Which seemed to darken and decay, 
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The rest we cannot reinstate, 
Ourselves we cannot re-create, 
Nor set our souls to the same key 
Of the remembered harmony ! 
GoLpren Lzecsnp, p. 1. 
Then, from my couch, may heavenly might 
Chase that worst phantom of the night ! 
Again returned the scenes of youth, 
Of confident, undonbting truth; 
Again his soul he interchanged 
With friends whose hearts were long estrangeg 
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They come, in dim procession led, And innocence once ours; and leads us back, 
The cold, the faithless, and the dead : In mournful mockery, o'er the shining track 
As warm each hand, each brow as gay, Of our young lives, and points out every ray 
As 5 Baa A aba yesterday i ; Of hope and peace we've loat upon the way 
An bs} rac m at the view, : : : ° ’ 

Oh! were his senses faise or true? These, in conjunction with Scott's, may 
Dreamed he of death, or broken vow be. taken asa proof that the idea which 

Or is it all a vision now? vails of the superior originality and force of 


LaPY oF THE LAKE, Canto 1, y. 33, our present poets, not on] in contrast to 

It would be h itical to point also those writers of an older date who confes- 
to Moore's beautiful lines as an instance of sedly polished away much us lig from their 
resemblance sufficient to be objected to. verses, but also to more modern authors, is 
Let us repeat them— pom omc sani os an impartial 
Bright dreams hen the spirit ot 'o th comparison of their writings, be maintained. 
Returns in sleep, speckling witvall ine ath» Whether the simile of the dwindled 
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streamlets is to be considered more beaut | Nor was his genius developed alone in 


7ul than Moore’ — poetry, nor his industry devoted to his 
That smiling left the mountain's brow pevoabbe: Dureith On ys a nis Seadotcsl 

As though its waters ne’er could sever; COLCey Nae hO BUCCeM ul that he had taken 

Yet, ere it reached the plain below, his degree in Bowdoin College at that 
Breaks into floods that part for ever— early age, and was offered the professor- 


must, of course, on the just principles of ship of modern languages in the same 
criticism, be left an open question—a institution very shortly after. His first 
matter for individual taste. tour in Europe was undertaken as a pre- 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born’ paration for accepting this, and, having 
at Portland, Maine, in 1807. He com-_ occupied four years in study and travel in 
menced his career as a poet early, having ‘the ‘‘ Old World,” he was installed in the 
not only written but published several of chair on his return to America in 1829. 
his minor poems before the age of eighteen. | While at Bowdoin, he published “ Ontre.. 





Mee” and some translations from the Spa- 
3 but he seems, at this period, to have 
been more ¢ in cultivating than using 
his poetical talent, and it must be acknow- 
ledged with success. 
1835 he again visited Europe, this 
time bis travels to Sweden and 
Denmark; and this, too, was also a pre- 
paration for the work of instruction, a 
undertaken previous to his being appoin 
professor of modern languages and litera- 
tore in Harvard University. It will be 
seen, therefore, that Mr. Longfellow's chief 
characteristic is that of untiring energy 
and industry, and that the author of ‘ Ex- 
celaior,” in familiar language, practises 
what he preaches. To be an aocomplished 
linguist, and an exponent of the literature 
of more than half-a-dozen nations, at the 
age of sgl vi Leoni not ony an 
amazing capability of perseverance, but a 
seaclate poe A, a noble ambition, 


an indomitable will—as aspiration which | those 


could not but command success. 

The remainder of Mr. Longfellow’s life 
is, of course, but the uneventful history of 
a man devoted te literature and the datiee 
of his office, with the exception of two oo- 
currences-—hia refusal by a lady with whem 
he was deeply im love, when he was about 
ak and hie subsequent marri after 
the lapse of @ considerable 
object of his 


The firat of these, with the deep imapres-| My. Lon 

8 

sion made on his chawecter and feelings by | bridgm, near 
chronicled in 


the disappointment, he haa 
his romance of “ H 
avowedly an autobiography; amd, in the 
last, his friends must hope he has found 
sufficient happiness to compensate for the 
former misery. 

During this period he has written, be- 
sides his minor productions, the romance 
above-named, and gnother tale called 
“Kavanagh,” “ lvangeline,” “ The Golden 
Legend,” and, lastly, “ Hiawatha,” a poem 
purporting to be a North American legend, 
told in the we of the people—the inha- 
bitants of the solitary prairie and the 
mighty forest, before civilization had begun 
to exterminate the red chiefs of the western 
world. How far he has succeeded in pre- 
serving the distinctive features of the poetry 
of the North American Indians, it such 
actually existe, cannot be judged by any 
but those conversant, to a certain extent, 


tod, to the | enterpsiss 
the 
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at lesst, with the Hives and histories, the 
feelings and characters, of the peopla of 
those savage tribes; while it muat always 
remain a question, whether the interest ot 
the civilized world, in all ench legends, 
would not be more effectually axatead by @ 
closer assimilation with the more customary 
forms of expression, and whether a little 
ee truth might not, therefore, be sacri- 
ced with advantage. 

The poem in question is, however, cer- 
tainly a great attempt. If there be, as we 
have said, really s national poetry belong- 
ing to those grim warriors of whom so 
much has been written and said, and yet 
of whom so little is known, the attempt to 

@ it is worthy of all honour; and 
ft is s pity that the undertaking should 
not be continued and extended. svorey 
‘ Hiawatha,” it may be safely prophesied, 
will not beoome a cena word” to 
the majority of English readers, yet few of 
even who have criticized it most un- 
sparingly, but would be glad to know that 
Henry Wadsworta Longfellow, or some 


kindred genius, was ged in collecting 
the remaances and le the songs of war, 
of of er revel, of the 


sin, people, of meat of whom nothing 
will soom remain but a dim traditionary 
remembrance to those whose necessity or 
has Lappe them on the site of 
demarted camps and wigwans. 

gieliow nam vesicles at Cam- 
Bester, in a house which 

to George Washington. 


*whick ixalagant| Aw kee age is but a little above fifty, his 


admirers. may safely calculate that his 
literary career is far from closed. Besides 
poetry and romance, he has occasionally 
employed his pen in criticism, and his abili- 
ties in that line have been considered of 2 
high order. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to imagine how it could be otherwise with 
a man who has devoted so large a portion 
of his time to the study and the comparison, 
of the literature of almost every age and 
country—to the respective literary merit of 
every style and every writer! He is re- 
presented, by those who have the pleasure 
of his acquaintance, as graceful in his ad- 
dress and manner, animated and lively in 
conversation, with a general courtesy and 
aptitude to please, and, in personal appear- 
ance, agreeable and prepossessing. 

The world will, no doubt, bave future 
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opportunities of judging of this post's ge- 
nae: and, therefore, it would be premature 
to decide, with any degree of positiveness, 
on the actual amount of hie abilities. It 
seems possible that s desire to be “ quaint” 
and “original” in style has, to some ex- 
tent, trammelled a natural fucility and a 
really pure taste—a native ease and an ac- 
quired elegance—and that the author of 
‘“‘ Evangeline” is capable of even better 
things. Still, with deference be it spoken, 
it is as a lyrical poet that we like Mr. 
Longfellow best as yet; his minor pieces 
are, beyond comparison, superior to his more 
ambitious effusions, and he must produce 
very much ‘“‘ better things” before he can 
take his place in that part of the temple of 
He " which some oe placed 

im. This peculiarity of style is more 
parent in the “ Golden Legend” roe 
any other, perhaps, of his poems; and it 
resembles, in fact, those paintings of the 
present day, from which beauty aud grace 
are banished us incompatible with truth— 
a proceeding which would be perfactly 
comprehensible, did loveliness alone belong 
to the ideal, and imagination never revel 
in ugliness and deformity. The many 
really charming and sublime passages in 
this poem, make it all the more provoking 
that it should be marred by such number- 
legs commonplaces, not to say vulgarities ; 
and it would be well for poets and painters 
of the present day to learn that homeli- 
ness need not be coarseness ; that rugged 
strength need not be uncouth clumsiness; 
nor plain, natural effect a mere huddling 
together of the disagreeable or the hideous 
—a lesson which the latter might be taught 
PY Wilkie, Gainsborough, or our inimitable 

emsley ; and the former by Burns, Cun- 
ningham, or Crabbe, “ Nature’s sternest 
painter, yet the best.” As for versification, 
the simple fact is, that there is no such thing 
as English hexameter. The language does 
not admit of it. Any given number of 
sentences, composed of any given number 
of words, may be broken into lines with a 
capital letter to the beginning of each; 
and, where necessary to the formation of 
some sort of jangle, the words may ‘be 
transposed into the least harmonious, 
as well as the least natural, form of ex- 
pression. This, however, does not constitute 
verse, either blank or metrical; nor can it 
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make it be considered so, should haye been 
allowed, probably at a er pice of 
trouble, to obscure the loveliness of “Evan- 
geline,” any more than the trochaic mea- 
sure, the least melodious really belonging 
to our English tongue, should have 
chosen as the exponent of a Red-Indian 
chant. It is unpleasant to find fant, 
however, and those who desire the more 

ateful employment of admiring, will have 
little difficulty in discovering sufficient to 
produce enjoyment, and excite approbation, 
in the works of a poet who, with the 
happy taste which belongs peculiarly to 
our own time, has written nothing that 
can be disapproved of, on more serious 
grounds—nothing which religion can la- 
ment over or modesty blush at. 
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A JUSTLY popular fiction, the author of 
which, with that extreme modesty cha- 
racteristic of great minds, hes not trans. 
mitted his name to admiring erity, 
relates the experiences of a min ail 
having taken up her abode in a shoe, was 
rather inconvenienced by the limited ac- 
commodation it afforded for her increasing 
family. A writer of more pretension has, 
in a romance rather less interesting, por- 
trayed a home which, besides being, in 
itself, so uncomfortably large that most of 
the residents were, at different times, loat 
to their anxious relatives, and only reco- 
vered after infinite trouble, contained de- 
corations of such magnificent proportions 
that the overturning of one, instead of up- 
setting the temper of the mistress of the 
establishment, actually caused the death, 
and became the tomb, of the hopeful heir. 
Perhaps these tales, like the opposing pro- 
verbs, “‘ Take care of the pence, and the 
pounds will take care of themselves,” 
“Penny wise and pound foolish,” were 
actually written with a view of preventing 
the extremes, into which persons might 
run, from endeavouring to frame their con- 
duct on the moral contained in one alone; 
the authors, by mutual arrangoment, each 
taking different sides of the question; or 
the contrariety may have been purely acci- 
dental. At all events, the lessons remain, 
and it would be well, perhaps, if they were 
more frequently brought to memory. 


be well understood why the attempt to! One will be, perhaps, sufficient for pra- 
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sent reflection—the last-mentioned ; the 
mistake of the lady in the shoe being not 
£0 common an error, and, when it does 
occur, more obvious, as well as more easily 
remedied. Indeed, as anything overstrained 
in fiction is apt to present so Indicrous an 
aspect as to render serious reflection im- 
possible, the contemplation of the over- 
thrifty housewife’s difficulties had better be 
avoided; for to squeeze a lady of modern 
proportions into her own “ Balmoral,” not 
to of also crushing in ber youthful 
family, is a picture which would convert 
our arguments into the reductio ad absur- 


There are persons, no doubt, who can 
read even the “Castle of Otranto” as a 
mere romance, affected only by the sor- 
rows of the poor lady and her daughters, 
and the injustice which they suffered from 
her amiable lord; and there are, also, other 
persons who, though perceiving the de- 
sign of the tale, will point to Strawberry 
_ ag an example that Walpole did not 
frame his practice according to his precept. 
These last should be reminded that great 
geniuses (like ourselves, for instance) are 
only called upon to “point a moral or 
adorn s tale,” and that it would be better 
not always to inquire too minutely into 
our own conduct, which might not be 
found to suit such cavillers. For the 
former worthy individuals, who only re- 
quire a little enlightening, like some of 
our friends, to whom it is necessary to 
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would have restored the cheerfulnees of 
both, lost in gloomy passages, or frezen on 
stone floors under vaulted galleries. 

Without the possibility, now, of being 
rendered fretful or cruel by dark wainsoots 
and frowning battlements, sliding panels 
and slippery dungeons, we may, even at 
the present time, create discontent and the 
“blue devil,” not only by insisting on the 
castle or the mansion, when we should be 
content with the espe. but by vulgar, 
and generally vain, endeavours to make 
the cottage, whatever its capabilities, ap- 
pear, at least, one of gentility. 

Leaving all romance, and tales, and 
speaking to the common sense, and in the 
common language of ordinary readers, we 
note that there is 9 daily-increasing feeling 
against the overcrowding of the dwellings 
of even the poorest classes, and a daily. 
increasing conviction that it need not be 
done, but that, generally, even the most 
limited means will allow decent accommo- 
dation. There is, or ought to be, a daily- 
increasing feeling, also, against the all-pre- 
vailing and all-pervading disposition in the 
middle classes of not being satisfied with 
decent and comfortable accommodation, 
but demanding elegance and splendour 
where neatness should suffice, and accus- 
toming themselves to luxuries where con- 
venience and healthful arrangement only 
should be required. It would be too cu- 
rious a speculation to inquire here whether 
the inordinate demands of one class may not 


explain the point of a joke, they may be: have limited the means of accommodating 
assured that much is to be learnt even | the other, as— 


trom wilder fancies than an old prophecy, , 


a fallen helmet, and a subterrancous pas- 


at is not at all difficult to believe that 


the sorrows of the gentle Hippolyte may | 


be, in @ great part, referred to those same 
subterraneous passages, and that frequent 
skirmishes with slatternly housemaids, on 
the subject of unremoved cobwebs or torn 
tapestries, may have had quite as much 
to do with her habitual dejection as the 
temper of her husband. The good man 
himself may also as easily have been 
rendered morose by these causes, as by 
any more direct promptings of the spirit 
of tyranny; and, aps, & snuggery in a 
neat cottage, with a comfortable though 
not expensive arm-chair at either side of 
the register-grate, with its bright fire, 


The seat where solitary sports are seen, 
Indignant, spurns the cottage from the green. 
Again, it being reasonable to suppose 
that every individual on the earth ine in 
the provisions of Nature, a co nding 
portion of her surface allotted to his use 
—whether the enlarging of the bounds of 
one habitation must not necessarily curtail 
a neighbouring one; besides which, it is 
with the inconveniences the encroaching 
parties bring on themselves, not on their 
neighbours, that we have at present to do. 
If persons who have to earn the means 
of preserving a home at all, will make it a 
necessary proviso, in choosing, that it should 
be showy, grand, fashionable, or anythin 
more than a home suited to their wants an 
income, it is no wonder that it should, in 
some sad cases, come to be exchanged for 
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a debtor’s prison, or a workhouse, or, at 


least, in almost all, prove anything rather 
than a home of content and cheerfulness. 

If most roofs cover some slighter or 
greater discomfort, which forms the skele- 
ton of actual life, what must be the situa- 
tion of the inmates where the roof itself 
is the mausoleum, covering not the dry 
bones, but crushing the living spirits? The 
costly monument over s heap of worthless 
clay, which, living, was neither lovely nor 
beloved, is scarcely more contemptible, 
and certainly not so pitiable an instance of 
human vanity, as the “‘ whited sepulchres” 
we raise, while yet living, to attract the 
admiration or compel the respect of our 
neighbours. 

This is, of course, the point upon which 
the objection is built—the consideration 
where lies the fault—for the sufficient 
space which shall insure ventilation and 
cleanliness is such a desideratum that no 
one can be justly censured for seeking the 
largest amount to be had within the means 
of paying for it. Let every one live in a 
mausion if he can, provided living be the 
object—there is no gainsaying so laudable 
a desire—but very different is the situation 
of those who choose the mansion merely 
that they may be supposed able to live in it. 

Out of, say, a hundred young couples 
who have begun life with fayourable pros- 
pects, and got themselves enmeshed in 
difficulties, we may safely say that more 
than half the number have done so by 
this means. There may be no other ex- 
travagance whatsoever; nay, there may 
be, in other departments of the domestic 
machinery, the most exact, if not pinching, 
economy ; this one will be found enough. 
Indeed, what can compare with this? Too 
much money expended on a pleasure tour, 
on an entertainment, on a costly garment, 
or an expensive piece of furniture, we may 
have cause to regret certainly; but we 
may resolve not to be so silly again. 
Next year we may forego a trip to Baden, 
or éven to Margate; we may wear a plainer 
dress, and change our annual ball or dinner 
into a “round game” and a “sandwich 
supper.” But just commence housekeeping, 
with an annual rent above your means, with 
taxes above your means, with a retinue of 
servants necessary to attend to your honse, 
not yourself, above your means, with the 
obligation of renewing or replacing the 
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decorations, appointments, and garniture, 
above your meane—just do this, dear 
young friends, and get out of the scrape 
into which your folly has led yon, if you 
can. If you can! No doubt you can, if 
you resolye to do so, A good vigorous 
effort here will do as well asin other cases; 
but it is an effort which will coat much 
labour, much vexation; much, perhaps, 
immediate pecuniary loss and expenditure ; 
mach, certainly, of humiliation and shame, 
Habits will have to be broken through ; 
sacrifices will have to be made, not of 
mere pleasures or enjoyments, but of 
things which have come to be considered 
indispensables; that will have to be for- 
feited for which you have entangled your- 
self—-the world’s respect; and you are 
happy, it may almost be said, beyond what 
you deserve, certainly beyond what you 
ought to expect, even if you preserve your 
own. 

The picture is a ridiculous one, and has 
been often justly caricatured, of a valgar 
family keeping a tawdry drawing-room 
and stately dining-room for show, while 
they habitually occapy a back parlour. 
But more contempt may truly attach to 
those who accustom themselves to the 
ornaments and luxuries of the drawing- 
room and dining room, without being really 
entitled, either by fortune or rank, to any~ 
thing beyond the parlour. Mrs. Firm- 
countes, caught in her little dingy sitting- 
room, dining off shoulder of mutton, is 
infinitely more respectable than the many 
ladies who have never yet been discovered 
in the act, but are living in the daily expec- 
tation of having no mutton to eat, because 
they have, for tive or ten years, or it may 
be but one year, been refreshing Nature 
with venison and poultry, off gil ed plate, 
beneath a stuccoed ceiling. Perhaps the 
extreme absurdity of the thing, hewever, 
as well as the wrong, is not fully perceived 
without looking a little to the antecedents, 
as well as to the future, of those who s0 
act. 

Suppose a young man, who, instead 
of having commenced his education at 
Eton or Harrow, and thence proceeded to 
Oxford or Cambridge—who, instead of 
having entered life as the heir of titles, 
honours, or wealth, has made his débdt as 
a subordinate at the desk or the counter; 
suppose this gentleman's income has in- 
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oreased to the amount at which he has 
settled that he may prudently, or, at least, 
mot very improdently, commenve house- 
keeping. He now emerges from the bed- 
room and use of a sitting-room-——which 
have constituted the accommodation con- 
aiderad requisite for his comfort heretofore 
—to the ‘double drawing-room, spacious 
dining-room, several best bed-rooms, bath- 
rooms, dressing-rooms, servants’ apart- 
ments,” which constitute the ‘' desirable 
residences” advertised by auctioneers and 
house-agents as suitable to a ‘ genteel 
family.” Suppose, also, his future part- 
ner, who has probably shared the sleep- 
ing apartment of a couple of sisters; 
who has helped to keep the best parlour 
tidy ; who has worn her mother’s or elder 
sister's altered garments, or assisted to 
alter her own for a younger olive branch; 
who has sonaidared it a luxury to have a 
wardrobe all to her own use, instead of 
sharing the nursery presses, aud to be 
allowed a fire in her chamber once a week. 
Suppose her, too, transferred to the resi- 
dence aforesaid, and both thus “located,” 
as our friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic say, not because they have ac- 
quired wealth, attained permanent indepen- 
dence, but because they have just begun 
that struggle for fortune, for competency, 
which their parents have gone through 
before them, and which their children are 
to go peste after them. a 

A many young people do all this 
becauss they are, or persuade themselves 
they are, obliged to do so in deference 
to the opinions of the world; because 
their friends and acquaintances expect it 
of them; because it is necessary to their 
future advancement, in business or society, 
to “start well,” and a hundred other 
equally invalid reasons; but a great many 
aleo do it either from not duly considering 
the matter at all, or from a motive which 
they honestly think a prudential one. Of 
the first, the fact probably is, that, being 
inexperienced, and not very far-seeing, 
they juat set about the work of establish- 
ing themselves as they had been accus- 
tomed to set about buying a new coat or 
gown. 

A five or ten pound note remained in 
the purse over and above the necessary 
daily expenses, so the prettiest or most 
sty garment that can be procured for 
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that sum is to be gotat once. A few hun- 


dred pounds saved, or advanced by friends, 
are to be appropriated to * house-furnish- 
ing ;” therefore the lady chooses the most 
elegant carpets, the handsomest chairs and 
tables, the prettiest china; and the gentle- 
man selects the most convenient, respect- 
able, or fashionable honse on the agent's 
list. They both forget, or, rather, do not 
consider, that all this is to constitute a per- 
manent, not an occasional expense, as in 
the case of the gown or cont; and that 
even the pleasure which they feel in being 
surrounded with neat and appropriate ap- 
pointments will quickly dissipate, or be 
converted to vexation and disappointment, 
when, after a few years, they find, if they 
find nothing worse, that they and their 
domestics are just as unsuited to the honse 
and its belongings, as it is to them. 

The class alluded to are persons accus- 
tomed to calculate and reflect, but whose 
calculations and reflections, unfortunately, 
do not always lead them to right conclu- 
sions. ‘They probably consider that people, 
in the outset of life, are likely to be better 
able to furnish a house fully and comfort- 
ably than they may be in a few years 
after; that a little money expended in lease 
or purchase, to secure a convenient and 
commodious residence, may be spared now, 
but cannot when a family has increased; 
that “settling” thus at once, prevents the 
necessity of future outlay, incurred by the 
obligation of change of residence, and, 
consequently, enables people the better to 
manage and economize their income—per- 
haps save a portion during the first years 
for after expenses. Now, all this, in the 
abstract, is very true; that is, it is quite 
applicable to many cases; but possibly 
theirs may not be of the number. They 
have, probably, reasoned quite correctly, 
but the conclusion is wrong. 

Young people who are about to start in 
life with a known and permanent income, 
even though a very moderate one, if they 
have present command of a sum of ready 
money, cannot apply it better than in 
securing a comfortable horne for a probable 
future family. In thus insuring them- 
selves against the chance of being obliged 
to burden their resources with an increased 
rent, additional purchases of furniture, &c., 
at a future period, when children’s clothing, 
schooling, and setting forward in life have 
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to be provided for, they act wisely. For 
such a young couple to settle themselves 
in a house just sufficient for their own 
present accommodation, with appointments 
merely suitable, wonld be to involve the 
necessity of, perhaps, repeated removals, 
with all their consequent outlay, but with- 
out the expectation of an increased capital 
to defray them. 

Under other circumstances—those, for 
instance, where persons have, perhaps, no 
income at all, but what is to be acquired 
by industry or ability; where a moderate 
capital and a fair field for labour or talent 
constitute the sole prospect—it must be 
obvious, or it ought to be, were the rea- 
soning properly applied, that the capital 
should be otherwise used, and that many 
of the very comforts and conveniences, not 
to say elegancies and ornaments, of the 
home, should be waited for, until energy 
and enterprise had reaped their fruits, and 
that the home itself should be, like their 
present position, only a stepping-stone to a 
better. 

One class of persons sit down to live 
simply and frugally on a limited income— 
to enjoy just what they can procure for 
their moderate means, contented and thank- 
ful by their humble fireside, safe from the 
storms of life. Their fireside ought to pos- 
sess every comfort with which they can at 
first surround it. The others set forth as 
adventurers on the ocean of life, which 
may bear them to the gold-fields of fortune, 
or cast them on a desert rock; and, in an- 
ticipation of either event, they had better 
have as little encumbrance at starting as 
possible. 

You see, dear sister readers, that, on 
this same ocean of life, the intention is, 
not that you are to sit still on deck, and 
watch the trim vessel bounding over the 
smiling waves, but that you are to help to 
set the sails, and keep the craft, be she 
stately ship or humble wherry, before the 
wind. In feminine language, when the 
good man has, as we have said before, only 
to spend a certain namber of hours in a 
certain routine of duty, and draw per month 
or quarter a certain amount of salary—or, 
perchance, may spend his hours as he 
pleases, receiving the interest of the thou- 
sands saved already by thrifty parents — the 
good wife may walk from drawing-room 
to kitchen, from larder to linen-closet, satis- 
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fied that she bas done her duty, when she 
has advantageously laid out that portion of 
the family funds at her disposal. 

But the part to be acted by the wife of 
the young trader, or the young doctor, or 
the young lawyer, is quite different. Busi- 
ness may be brisk and profits good one 
year, and the next the reverse. Fees may 
come in quickly for a time, and then may 
arrive a period of blank days and empt 
pockets; and these chances must be ail 
watched and calculated on, and, if possible, 
anticipated and prepared for. And it may 
safely be asserted that, taking all the risks 
of ill-health, depression in trade, competi- 
tion, and loss of clients, no young business 
or professional man’s spending income should 
be more, for the first years of his life, than 
half his average profits. Death, too, is to 
be taken into account. Death before the 
young mother and her children have had 
any provision laid by for the sad state of 
the widow and orphan! And think, among 
other solemn and serious thoughts, how 
incongruously the scanty mourning and 
pinched meal may assort with the silken 
curtains and gilded mirrors, with the costly 
ornaments and elegant decorations, await- 
ing, perhaps, the decree of clamorous credi- 
tors to be sold for half their value. 

Ladies are so proverbially fond of expa- 
tiating on the troubles of housekesping, 
that downright matter-of-fact sort of people 
may be pardoned for wondering why they 
do not try to have as little of it as possible, 
and inquiring why, when they find it diffi- 
cult to keep in order the number of apari+ 
ments actually needed and occupied by the 
family, they voluntarily encumber them- 
selves with half a dozen not needed, un- 
lesa to give employment and wages to an 
additional housemaid, and augment the 
number of the “ plagues of life?” What 
would any rational person say, if one were 
to hire a set of furnished apartments, 
never occupying or intending to pate 
them, in one street, while one lived, to 
intents and purposes, in another? Yet 
such a proceeding would not be much more 
absurd, than having a house just twice a¢ 
large as is at all necessary for the inmates, 
the expense of paying for which is to be 
earned, and hardly earned. 

Young friends, it is not at all advisable 
or advised that you emulate the “ little 
woman” with the “many children.” It is 
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vulgar, niggardly, and slovenly, too, in the 
extreme, that you should, if yon can pos- 
sibly avoid it, have so poor a habitation as 
not to have a room for ao friend, and 
therefore be obliged to “ accommodate the 
gentleman by the fireside with three chairs 
and a bolster.” The decency, propriety, 
and healthfulness of at least two sitting- 
rooms, no one can question. It is difficult 
to ventilate sufficiently one apartment con- 
stantly occupied; and difficult, too, to keep 
it in the state of perfect cleanliness in which 
it ought to be. But these comforts can be 
had cheaply enough, for the most part, pro- 
vided they be wanted for actnal use, not 
for show; and if you really cannot afford 
them, perhaps you had better not begin 
housekeeping at all. If you honestly can, 
just eschew fashion, style, and so forth. 
Let your health, and your purse, and your 
real wants guide you to a residence. Bear 
with the ugly and obsolete if necessary, 
a you will learn not to dread quarter- 
BY. 

And, here, may we be permitted to 
whisper one word, never so gently and 
deferentially, to the Mothers of England. 
Do not, as you value your daughters’ 
fature comfort and happiness, lead, them 
to expect, upon first entering the home of 
their husbands and themselves, that they 
will find it so furnished with comfortable 
and luxurious appliances as that they have 
just quitted. Remember, your own home 
has not been the work of a day. Indicate, 
rather, in yonr general conversation, that 
a wife, if she would be the real helpmate, 
and if she would win the esteem (that 
must be possessed, as well as the love) of 
her companion, must “with him work, 
and with him labour, until the end be 
reached.” Depend upon it, two rooms, 
easily paid for, bring more delight to a 
young husband and his wife, than twenty, 
with a difficulty in paying the rent of them. 

Of all the social es of the present 
day, the one treated of is the most general 
and the most ruinous. The rage for the 
stupendous and magnificent, developed in 
public works, has invaded domestic life, 
until we are in danger of seeing every 
middle-class Englishman’s house actually 
his castle, and every middle-class English- 
woman turned into a mere keeper of a set 
ofupholstery show-rooms, to gratify neither 
health, comfort, nor taste, but an absurd 


vanity, as foolish as it is wrong——as in- 
imical, perhaps, to real domestic enjoyment 
as it is destructive to peace of mind, and 
fatal to future prosperity. 
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[PRIDE seems, in some situations, to be so 
nearly allied to Ambition, that it requires a 
slight analytical mental process to assign to 
each its distinctive form. They are both 
highly stimulating passions, and, when di- 
rected to the accomplishment of honourable 
designs or the achievement of noble deeds, are 
always taken in a good sense. In so far as 
regards Pride, however, the readers of poetry 
will recall many instances in which its opera- 
tions are witnessed under very different as- 
pects. Inthe ancient ballad literature, its 
modes of action generally take a very direct 
form, and are usually represented with that 
unadorned vividness of expression which is 
all the stronger and, of course, the more effec- 
tive, from its entire freedom from the elabo- 
ration of art. Let us give two specimens of 
the operation of this passion in two situa- 
tions perfectly distinct from each other. 
The first is from the ancient ballad of 
‘“Chevy Chase,” supposed to have been 
written by Richard Sheale, a minstrel in the 
service of the Karl of Derby, who died in 
1574. We have modernized the spelling, 
that the seuse may the more readily be 
understood— 

The Percy out of Northumberland, 
And @ vow to God made he, 

That he would hunt in the mountains, 
Of Cheviot within some days three, 

In spite of doughty Douglas, 
And all that with him be. 


Here, then, is the pride of power and terri- 
torial possession prompting Percy to the 
commission of an act that must provoke 
resentmont on the part of the “ doughty 
Douglas,” whose rank, right, and authority 
alike were about to be set at defiance. The 
result is well known, and suggested the 
ballad which so spiritedly sings of the 
combat between the Douglas and Percy— 


Who leaned upon his brand, 
And saw the Douglas die. 


The second specimen is from that beau- 
tiful ballad of ‘The Childe of Elle.” Km- 
meline, the heroine of the song, has fled 
from her father’s home, with the “ Childe of 
Elle*— 

A young and comely knights, 
to escape the prospective misery of a repul- 
sive marriage with 
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A curlish knighte, 
Sir John, of the North countrie, 
whom her father is about to force her to 
wed, sore against her will. She and the 
‘“‘ Childe” have been pursued and overtaken, 
both by her father and Sir John, whom the 
Childe” has slain before the other comes up 
with him, when Emmeline exclaims— 
*“ Pardon, my lord and father dear, 
This fair young knight and me; 
Trust me, but for the curlish knight, 
I pever had fled from thee.” 


c 
The Baron, he stroked his dark brown check, 
And turned his head aside, 
To wipe away the starting tear, 
He proudly strove to hide. 
Here is the pride of the would-be stern man 
struggling to conceal the weakness of the 
father, But the conflict is not long; for he 
raised fair Emmeline from the ground, with 
many a fond embrace, and says— 
“Here, take her, take her, Childe of Elle,” 
And gave her lily-white hand; 
“Here, take my dear and only child, 
And with her half my land. 
Thy father once mine honour wronged, 
In days of youthful pride; 
Do thou the injury repay, 
In fondness for the bride.” 


We will not dwell upon the exquisite 
melody and beauty of these verses; but we 
cannot help directing the reader’s attention 
to the parental moral conveyed in the senti- 
ment, which forgets the wrongs which, “in 
his youthful pride,” the father 6f Emmeline 
had suffered from the sire of the ‘ Childe of 
Elle,” provided he is affectionate to his 
daughter.—We announce Pride as the sub- 
ject for onr next Quotations.] 
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ty Alp tho’ divinely bright, 
Is nvious of the eyes’ delight. 
Dantes, born 1265, died 1821.— 
(Ode 24. 
Not on thy sole, but on thy seul, harsh Jew, 
Thou mak’st thy knife keen: but no metal can, 
No, not the hangman’s axe, bear half the keenness 
Of thy sharp envy. 
SHAKSPEARE, born 1564, died 1616.— 
{ Merchant of Venice, Act 4, Scene 1. 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone, set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as 1 moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happicr lands. 
King Richard IT , Act 2, Scene 1. 
See, see! King Richard doth himself appear, 
As doth the blushing, discontented sun 
From out the fiery portal of the East 
When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 


To dim his glory and to stain the track 
Of his bright passage to the Occident. 
King Rechard If. Act 3, Scene 3. 
Stay yet; look back with mo unto the tower. 
Pity yon ancient stones, those tender babes 
Whom Envy hath immured within your walls! 
King Richard I1I., Act 4, Scene 1. 


Now I feel 
Of what coarse metal ye are moulded, envy. 
How eagerly ye followed my disgrace, 
Asif it fed ye! and how sleek and wanton 
Ye appear in everything may bring my ruin! 
Follow your envious courses, men of malice; 
You have Christian warrant for them, andno doubt 
In time will find their fit rewards. 
* a @ = Cd] 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace 
To silence envious tongues. 
King Henry VIII., Act 8, Scene 2. 
Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare Itself to interpose, 
Cynthia's shining orb was made 
Heaven to clear, when day did close. 


BEN Jonson, born 1574, died 1637.— 
[ Cynthta’s Revels. 


Tlis morn now riseth, and invites 
To sports, to dantes, and delights: 
All envious and prophane away, 
This is the shepherd's holiday. 
The Shepherd's Holiday. 
Envy not greatness, for thou mak’st thereby 
Myself the worse, and so the distance greatness, 


GEORGE HuinBest, born 1593, died 1632, 


But living Virtue, all achievements pon 
Meets Envy still to grapple with at last. 


WALLER, born 1605, died 1687,—- 
[To My Lord Protector. 
Envy, they say, excites me, thus to gain 
Companions of my misery and woe. 
MILTON, born 1608, died 1674.-- 
{ Paradise Lost, Book 1 


They harden'd more by what might most reclaim; 
Gileving to see his glory, at the sight 

Took envy: and aspiring to his height 

Stood re-embattled, fierce, by force or fraud 
Weening to prosper and at length prevail 
Against God and Messiah, or to f 


In universal ruin last. 
Paradise Lost, Book 6. 


I reck not, so it light well aim’d, 
Since higher I fall short, on him who next 
Provokes my envy, this new favourite 
Of Heaven, this man of clay, son of despite, 
Whom, us the more to spite, his Maker rais’d 
From dust; spite then with spite is best repaid. 
Paradzse Lost, Book 9. 
What can your knowledge burt him or this tree 
Impart against his will, 1f all be his? 
Or isitenvy? And can envy dwell 
In heavenly breasts ? Ibid. 


This only grant me, that my means may lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 
. Cow ey, born 1618, died 1667. 
[QS Myself. 
E’en Envy must consent to Helon’s wo 
Whose soul, though Egypt glories in its birth, 
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Could for our captive ark its zeal retain, 
And Pharaoh's altars in their pomp disdain. 
Darvex, born £631, died 1700.— 
[Absalom and Achitophel. 
So just, s0 like tautology, they fell, 
That, pale with envy, Singleton foreswore 
The hute and sword, which he in triumph bore, 
And vow’'d he ne’er would act Villerius more. 
Macflecnoe. 
Far from her sight flew Faction, Strife, and Pride, 
And Envy did but look on her and dy’d. 
Epistle to the Duchess of York. 


O envied ignominy, sweet disgrace, 
When every god that saw thee wished th G dai 
Palamon and Arcite. 
Let envious jealousy and canker’d spite 
Produee my actions to severest light, 
And tax my open day or secret night. 
Priog, born 1664, died 1721.— 
[Henry and Emma. 
The Dean did by his pen defeat 
An infamous destructive cheat: 
Taught fools their interest how to know 
And gave them arms to ward the blow. 
Envy hath own’d it was his doing 
To save that hapless land from ruin: 
While they who at the steerage stood, 
And reap'd the profit, sought his blood. 
Swirr, born 1667, died 1744 — 
[On the Death of Dr. Swift. 
Envy ftsetf is dumb, in wonder lost, 
And factions strive who shall applaud them most. 


Appisoyn, born 1672, died 1719.— 
[The Campaign. 
With haste, parental haste. 
I flew; I snatched her from the rigid North, 
Her native bed, on which black Boreas blew, 
And bore her nearer to the sun; the sun 
(As if the sun could envy) check’d his beam, 
Deny’d his wonted succour. 
Youna, born 1684, died 1765.— 
[Trae Complatnt, Night 3. 
Could angels envy, they had envied here ; 
And some did envy; and the rest, though gods, 
Yet el pot unredeemed (there triumphs man, 
Tempted to weigh the dust against the skies), 
They less would feel though more adorn my theme. 


Night 4. 
Were but one immortal, how 
Would others envy! How would thrones adore! 
Because tis common is the blessing lost. 


Nighi 6. 
Again the sprite 
Besets him, morning, noon, and night; 
Talks of Ambition’s tottering seat, 
How Envy persecutes the great; 
Of rival hate, of treacherous friends, 
And what disgrace his fall attends. 


Gar, born 1688, died 1732.— 


{A Fable. 
Melancholy lHfts her head, 
Morpheus rouses from his bed, 
Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 
List’ning Envy drops her snakes, 
Porsg, born 1688, died 1744,.— 
[Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day. 
For fame, tarpatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by envy than excess of pride. 


Envy, to which th’ ignoble mind's a slave, 
Is emulation in the leara’d or brave. 
Temple of Fame. 
Old ap laments 

His vigour spent; the tall, plump, brawny youth 
Curses his cumberous bulk; and envies, now, 
The short, pygmean race, he whilom kenn’d 
With proud, insulting leer. 


Somervitie, born 1692, died 1742,.— 
[The Chase. 


Base Envy withers at another's joy, 
And hates the excellence it cannot reach. 


THomson, born 1700, died 1748.— 
[The Seasons.— Spring. 
These each exalting each, the statesman light 
Iuto the patriot; these the public hope, 
And cye to thee converting, bid the muse 
Record what Envy dares not flattery call. 
The Seasens.— Winter. 


O sacred Solitude! divine retreat! 

Choice of the prudent! envy of the great! 

By thy pure strenm, or in thy waving shade, 

We court fair Wisdom, that celestial maid. 
Satire the 5th.—On Women. 


We smile at florists, we despise their Joy, 

And think thei: hearts enamour’d of a toy : 

But are those wiser whom we most admire, 

Survey with envy, and pursué with fire? 

What's he who sighs for weaith, for fame, or 

Another Florio, douting on a flower. {pow’rt 
Love of Fame. 


Though Envy frowns not on your humble shades, 
Nor Calumoy your innocence invades; 

Yet cruel Love, that troubler of the breast, 

Too often violates your boasted rest. 


LrtTrLeton, born 1708, died 1773.— 


Progress of Love. 
That all this pleasing fabric Love had rais’d, 
Of rare felicity, 
On which ev'n wanton Vice with envy gaz’d. 
dfenody. 
There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jau. 


JOBNSON. born 1709, died 1785.— 
[The Vanity of Human Wishes. 


Oh! happy he! whom, when his years decline 
(His fortune and his fame by worthy means 
Attain’d, and equal to his moderate mind; 
His life approv’d by all the wise and good, 
Even envied by the vain), the peaceful groves 
Of Epieurus, from this stormy world 
Receive to reat. Of all ungrateful cares 
Absolv’d, and sacred from the selfish crowd. 

AxnsTrowe, born 1709, died 1779. 

[Art of Preserving Health, Book 8. 
The lover’s paleness, and the sallow hue 
Of Envy, Jealousy; the m e atare 
Of sere Revenge; the canker'd body hence 
Betrays each fretful motion of the mind. 
s 


Who pines in love, or wastes with silent cares, 
Envy, or ignominy, or tender grief, 
Slowly descends, and lingering, to the shades, 
Art of Preserving Health, Book 4. 
Nor Envy base, nor creeping Gain, 
Dare the Muse's walk to stain. 
[Ode for Bfusic. 


ENVY. 








And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visaged, comfortless Despair, 
And Sorrew’s piercing dart. 


Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 


Unmindful of the happy dress, that stele 
The wishes of the youth, when every maid 
With envy pin’d. 
AXKENSIDE, born 1721, died 1770.— 
[Pleasures of Imagination, Book 1. 


Oh! he will tell thee that the wealth of worlda 
Should ne’er seduce his bosom to forego 
That sacred hour, when, stealing from the noise 
Of care and envy, sweet remembrance soothes, 
With Virtue’s kindest looks, his aching breast, 
Ané turns his tears to rapture. 

Pleasures of Imagination, Book 2. 


When honour’d urns 
Of patriots and of chiefs, the awful bust 
And storied arch, te glut the coward-ace 
Of regal envy, strew the public way 
With hallow’d ruins. 


But chief the glance 
Of wishful Envy draws their Joy-bright eyes, 
And lifts, with self-applanse, each lordly brow. 


Pleasures of Imagination, Book 3. 


Oft at noon, 
Or hour of sunset, by some lonely stream, 
Ta field or shady grove, they taught me words 
Of power, from Death and Enyy to preserve 
The good man’s name. Hymn to the Naiads. 


He fancies every vice she shows, 

Or thins her lip, or points her nose : 
Whenever rage or envy rise, 

How wide her mouth, how wild her eyes! 


GoLDsMITH, born 1729, died 1774.— 
[ Double Transformation. 


How bright soe’er the prospect seema, 

All thoughts of friendship are but dreams, 
If Envy chance to creep in; 

An envious man, if you succeed, 

May prove a dang’rous foe indeed, 
But not a friend worth keeping. 


Cowper, born 1731, died 1800.—. 
[ Friendship. 


Ibid. 


So farewell, envy of the Peasant's nest ! 
If solituge make scant the means of life, 
Society for me! The Task, Book 1. 


War followed for revenge, or to supplant 
The envied tenants of some happier spot. 
Ibid. 
Check'd hy the scoff of Pride, by Envy's fro 
And Poverty’s unconquerable bar, a 
In life's low vale, remote, has pined alone, 
Then dropt into the gxave, unpitied and unknown. 
BEaTrix, born 1735, died 1803.—. 
(The Minsirel, Book}, 
Ah! what avails the lore of Rome and Greece, 
The lay Heaven-prompted, and harmonious string, 
The dust of Ophir, or the Tyrian fleece— 
All that art, fortune, enterprise can 
Tf envy, scorn, remores, or pride, the bosom wring? 
The Minstrel, Book 2. 
4h! not for me the harvest yields its store, 
The bough-crown’d shock in vain attracts mine 
eye; 





To labour doom’d, and destin’d to be poor, 
I pass the field, I hope not envious, by. 

Penrose, born 1743, died 1779.— 
(The Curate. 

A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 

No envy stung, no jealousy distreas’d, 

Craspe, born 1754, died 1832.— 
[A Good Villager. 


In pleasure proud 
I sat, when these cure’d tidings came; 
Their guilt, their flight, was told aloud, 
And Envy smiled to hear my shame! 
Sir Hustace Grey. 
Proud and yet envious she disgusted sees 
All who are happy and who look at ease. 
Jesse and Colin. 


She, with such feeling, than described her woes, 
That Envy’s self might on the view repose. 
The Conyjidante. 
Although he has left me for greed o’ the asiller, 
I dinna envy him the gains he can win; 
T rather wad bear a’ the lade o’ my sorrow, 
Than ever hae acted sae faithless to him. 
Buns, born 1789, died 1796. 
AslIwasa Wandering. 
She, gentle heart, thinks it no pain to please, 
Nor, like the moody songsters of this world, 
Just shows her talent, pleases, takes affront, 
And locks it up in envy. 
Hourpis, born 1763, died ]801.— 
[The Beening Watk. 
And hence disease that withers manhood’s arm, 
The dagger’d Envy, spirit-quesching want, 
Warriors, and lords, and priests—ali the love-ilis 
That vex and desolate our mortal life. 
CoLERIDGE, born 1772, died 1884.— 
{ Religious Afusings. 
Oh, foolish ones! why I shall sleep ao sweetly, 
Laid in my darksome grave, that they thomselves 
Might envy me my rest. 
Kirke WHITE, born 1785, died 1806.— 
[ Pragment of an Drama, 
Surely some envious demon’s force, 
Vex’d to behold such beauty here, 
Impell’d the bullet’s viewless course, 
Diverted from its first career. 
Bynow, born 1778, died 1824.— 
[Lines Addressed to @ Young Lady. 
Ambition nerved young Allun’s hand, 
Exulting demons wing’d his dart; 
While Envy waved her burning brand, 
And pour’d her venom ro his heart. 
Oscar of Alva. 


Fox shall in Britain’s future annals shine, 
Ner e’en to Pitt the patriot’s palm resign ; 
Which Envy, wearing Candour’s sacred mask, 
For Pitt, and Pitt alone, has dared to aak. 

On the Death of Fox. 


Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thy happiness, 
“That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Uf beechen green and shadows numberiess, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 
Keats, born 1796, died 182],— 
(Ode to a Nightingale. 
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But childhood’s glance of purity 
Jiad such a holy spell within it, 
That the dark demon in the air 
Here forth again his baffled pinion, 
And hid his envy and despair, 
Self-tortured, in his own dominion.” 
PRAED, 18th century.— 
, Childhood and his Visitors. 
A stirring recollection of the trumpet ringeth in 
the hearts of men; 
And each one, cither envious or admiring, hath 
wished the chance were his. 
* * * 
And many have been wrecked upon disgrace, 
and have struggled with poverty and scorn, 
From envious hits and ill reporte, the slanders 
cast on innocence. 
Topren, 19th eentury.— 
[ Proverbial Philosophy.—Of Fame. 


Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian 
farmers— 
Dwelt in the love of God and of man; alike were 
they free from 
Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and Envy, the 
vice of republics, 
LONGFELLOW, born 1807.— 
[ Lvangeline. 


Gookery, Pickling, and Preserbing. 


Swiss Creau.—One pint of cream, quarter of 
a pound of loaf sugar, the rind of one lemon, and 
a tenspoonfal of flour. Boil it a few minutes, then 
strain it, When nearly cold, stir in the juice of 
the lemon. Put a layer of macaroons in a glass 
dish, and then a layer of cream, alternately, till 
you have used a quarter of a pound of macaroons, 
which are quite sufficient for a dish. 

Cras.—Take some cheese on a plate, and with 
a knife crush tt, with a little vinegar, until it 
forms a amooth paste, then add pepper and 
mustard to taste. 

Orange Survus.—To ovory five bottles of ram 
put the juice of thirty Seville oranges, eight or 
ten lemona, the pecl of eight oranges and four 
lemons cut very thin, and three pounds of loaf 
sugar. Stir this well twice or three times a day 
for three er four days, then strain it through a 
jelly-bag and bottle it, and it will be fit for use. 


a nes 


THE FASHIONS 
AND 


PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR 


Tse opening of the New Year brings with it 
many @ family meeting and many a festive gather- 
ing, and these demand appropriate toilettes to 
render their charms complete. If elegant attire 
isa necessity of polite life, a certain degree of 
taste and attention are requisite for all. It is not 
richness that constitutes becomingness of style, 
but a certain indescribablo air which gives a 
atamp to the general offect of a lady's dress. In 
fact, the most simple and inexpensive of materials 
often produce far more satisfactory results than 
extremely expensive fabrics. Let the articles 
be good of their own kind, well-chosen as to 
colour or design, and, above all, well-made— 
that is, in the prevalling fashion—and success 











tollows as a thing of course. We have no hesi. 
tation in saying that a modern linsey will look 
better than an old-fashioned brocade, even though 
the one mighs cost but a shilling o yard, and the 
other had been bought at the price of a sovereign 
for the samé measure. 

These utilitarian observations may not be inap- 
propriate at the commencement of the New Year, 
but, in the first instance, we must also feel it our 
agreeable duty to contribute something to the 
celebration of the season in the shape of the 
newest fashions for ita hospitable festivities. 

The illustration which has been selected for this 
purpose is one of themoat favoured in Paris, as well 
as being one of the newest. The material which 
it represents is black silk, sprinkled over with 
bouquets of coloured flowers. The skirt Is single, 
and without trimming; the body is low, being 
crossed over the front with two broad bands, laid 
in full pluits, being confined with a waltst-band 
and finished on one side with a large bow, the 
whole being of Its own material, with long wide 
ends. There is no sleeve of the silk, but a 
very small epaulette, the great effect of the style 
consisting in the dress being worn with large 
white muslin sleeves, and chemisette of the same, 
the last of which is composed entircly of tucks, 
and trimmed round the throat with a narrow 
lace. Jadies who do not wish to incur the ex. 
pense of one of these flowered silks will find that 
either a black, a steel grey, or a chestnut brown— 
all fashionable coloprs—-will make up in this style 
with almost equal elegance. 

Earnestly wishing to render our department 
of this widely-favoured periodical as useful as 
possible, we have selected the French Zouave 
jacket as most worthy of being offered in the 
form of the working pattern. e must warn our 
readers that this is not the shape at nt 
current under this name in London, but the 
genuine shape, as adapted to feminine wear, now 
accepted by the Parisian ladies. Instead of being 
rounded in the front and open at the sleeve, the 
first is pointed and the second closed, having a 
turned-up pointed cuff. Included among the 
Work-tuble designs will be found a small braid- 
ing pattern, which Is inserted for the use of those 
ladies who may desire to have this jacket in the 
genuine French style. This is carried all round 
the back, with the exception of the small part 
where the sleeve is set in; all round the side piece 
which joins the back (the peculiarity in 
shape is, that there are two side pieces), down 
the long side and the bottom of tha second 
side piece, which comes next to the front; 
round the bottom, the front, the neck, and the 
shoulder of the front. The sleeve ip braided up 
each side of its outer line, the cuff being done to 
match, This Zouave jacket is only fastened at 
the throat, and is worn with an under body of 
full white muslin, confined round the waist with 
a band and clasps. 

Many winter mantles are now being made in 
the velvet cloth, the shapes for the season being 
those of which we spoke on their first appear- 
ance, These have all the large sleave. Bonnets 
are undergoing some changes; the fronts are 
enlarging, and a lining is, therefore, becoming 
necessary. Thus a black velvet bonnet has a 
lining of royal blue or of sea-green velvet, which 
is carried over the edge of the front, vo Bs to form 
a binding over the black. A long instead of a 
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round rosette, composed of the colour 0 the 
lining, with a pointed band of the black down 
its centre, is the most favoured trmming. Two 
or three rosettes of black lace edging are also 
worn. The inside trimming 1s ncw and pretty, 
being formed of a bandean of pinked ailk plaited 
into aruche with full quilling of blonde at cach 
side. In Paris some of the ladies are wearing 
a bonnet composed of black velvet and maize 
colour satin, the latter being covered with black 
lace, and the whole being trimmed with’the same. 
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in these the crown is covered first with the satin, 


and secondly with the lace In all these the 
atrings are ot black, with a narrow velvet of that 
colour carried round each edge 

One of the prettiest head-dresses of the season 
is a broad plait of black velvet made into a 


‘bandeau, with three hanging loops of the same 
| behind, and over the ccutre of the forehead a 


large gold star In some of these, small 
stars are placed at intervals over the 
and the bows. 
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DIAGRAM OF DRESS. 


THE WORK-TABLE. changed this day may be folflied. Amang the 
Evrrep sr Mapemomerts Rocus. ee a that will be undertaken, 
BRUSSELS LACE. itor will contribute its share as the 


lengthening days encou the commencement 
Tre best complHment of the New Year that of more elaborate elses of work. We have 


we can offer is oor sincere wish that every kind therefore given a design for a lace bord 
expression of good feeling which has been ex. appitgué, ach, when worked: closaly peace 





THE WORK-TABLE. 387 
ssels lace. A fine soft Swice grougd. The contres of the flowors are then 
aint wed carefully and =. tacked at each filled in with lace stitches, which add much te 
edge of a etrip of Brusecis net Pf stained th. the beauty of the effect. This design is ex- 
The eect is much better when the net Is not tremely appropriate fer the present style af 
tao fine. When both are arranged together, the ‘uniler sleeve, with a frill and puffings. Alas 
pattern is to be traced in embroidery and Ce cn ee ee 
every line neatly sewn over with great i t cotten whith oan be used for this work és 
In the real Brossels ince, this is 'y No. 30 of Messrs. Walter Evans and Co.’s Rep 
Sne, without the least fectionn’ for the tracing, and the same makets 
After this part of the work is the fine Persian thread for the sewing over. Side 
parts of the muslin which do not dorm the last js a beantifal glossy thread, particubarty 
pattern are all cnt out, leaving the cléar net good for work. , 
SO Gove ms se aries Sane es ariel = pei erale ae = potent ~ ° 
5 ea KS 75 ral oe tats 1 : aa i # ahd 
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SLIPPER IN 


Sturple and prétty stitches, or patterns, in wool 
work are often ea iacecbtrcraig Prd id ae 
form mn agreeable occupation for ngers 
without too much of the mind. We 
ewe last month a pattern fer a cushion, and we 
etal : another, which is extremely suit- 

slippera, produciag a particularly pretty 
effect, having exactly the appenrance of a plait. 
We will endeavour to desoribe the stitch as 
as le. Take « slanting stitch six 
Jong and four wide, taking up the four 
of the canvass mraight through: now 
bring the needle t the lower part of the work, 
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PLAIT PATTERN. 


and Insert it two threads above the loweet end af 
the first stitch, bringing it out, as before, under 
four threads again. Now insert it twe threads 
above the first stitch, b ng it out under the 
four threads, as before. Continne to work ap 
and down, always taking four threads upen te 
nesdie, aud leaving two at the top and bottom 
This pattern iooks ¥ bbe LA if 
worked iz shaded wools, or in stripes of 
coleure well contrasted. _ CANVASS eligi ye 
arather coarse Penelope. gehen be 
raised onc, looks well, wikaae ia stripes 
cushions and mats as well as slippers. 





BRAIDING PATTERN FOR ZOUAVE JACKET. 


Oar other Ilttle illustration ts a braiding pattern 
for working on the Zouave jacket, now so much 
in favour *poth in Paris and London. Those 
lailies who admire great display, and take the 
lead in fashion, wear these Jackets made of pies 
velvet braided with gold braid. They are 
omch worn worked in a bright-colonred on 


braid. This work onght to be excented with 
extreme recularity, as, when i appTostie 
ing to carelessness is shown, in ornamental 
braiding, in ving the lines and ae 
entire beanty of the work is destroyed, 
— is also very suitable for a child's 
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AUNT MARGARET AND I. 





AUNT MARGARET 
ANNE CLIFFORD. 
IN THREL (CHAPTERS 


_l--THE VISIT. 

Asout the time when I came to live at 
b-——, and that is a good many years 
ago; I was young then myself, and dear 
Aunt Margaret was more stately than she 
is at present, thongh she is stately still ; 
our pretty friend, Harriet Marshall, was a 

ing “sweet wee lady,” and Fanny— 
well, I believe Fanny was nowhere. About 
that time, there reaided in D % Widow 
lady, named Clifford. She was not a very 
near neighbour of ours, because her house 
was quite out of the town, near our beau- 
tifal lake, with its romantic, Rhine-like 
seanery. It was about half-way down 
the lane leading to the rope-walk and 
the ruins of the old mill, which has never 
been at work in my time—in the lane 
which forms one boundary of Sir William 
Harrington’s demesne—and we, at that 
time, resided in D-_, therefore, we were 
even farther from her than if we had been 
living in our present cottage. She had 
never been a favourite of Aunt Mar. 
geret's, nor, indeed, I believe, of any one 
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else’s. but we were on visiting terms with 
her, and thought it necessary to make our 
morning calls with due regularity; indeed, 
we were, perhaps, more particular in this 
respect than if she had been a more inti- 
mate acquaintance, in which case, want of 
etiquette might have been atoned for by 
frieadliness 

At the time I speak of, Mrs. Clifford had 
three children—a son and two daughters 
The eldest girl was a pale, intelligent, quiet 
child, just leaving childhood, in fact, being 
about thirteen or fourteen; the son, 2 
clever, handsome boy, about twelve; and 
little Lucy, a lovely creature, scarcely six 
years old. Mr. Clifford, I believe, had 
died some months before her birth; at all 
events, his widow had Jong since discarded 
her weeds, but always wore black; and, 
thongh her attire was ata fg or 8x- 
travagant, it was respectable. e young 
people, too, were always neatly dressed ; yet 
people remarked a difference in the appear- 
ance of Alfred Clifford and his siastcs hs 


dress being much more expensive than 
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theirs—and, indeed, in various other little 
things it was observed that he had all the 
advantage. 

I should not allude to these matters, but 
that they are necessary to my story; and, 
I think, a good deal of Mrs. Clifford's 
anpopularity arose from the observations 
which had been made concerning them. 

On my arrival, she had called, of course, 
but, as Aunt Margaret and I were spend- 
ing the day with a neighbour, I did not see 
her until we returned the visit, which we 
did in a few days, being accompanied on 
the oceasion by Mra. Marshall, who over- 
took us a few yards from our own door. 

Our friend was then a blooming youne 
matron, and was enjoying the society ( 
can't say the delight was very great to 
Aunt Margaret or myself) of two of her 
boys, urchins of that’ uncomfortable age 
when they are too old for the nursery and too 
young for the school-room. It was impos- 
sible, however, to say that we were other- 
wise than pleased to join company; s0 we 
bore the splashing of our stockings (ladies 
wore shoes with sandals then), and the 
twitching of our gowns, as best we might, 
and strolled on with tolerable comfort; 
the only serious disaster being the bleed- 
ing of Harry's nose, from a severer tumble 
than ordinary, which involved the use of 
all our pocket-handkerchiefs, and made 
us feel nervous lest an inopportune fit of 
coughing or sneezing, on our own parts, 
should necessitate the production of the 
unseemly articles, plentifully bedaubed, as 
they were, with mud, as well as the other 
coasequences of poor Harry’s mishap. 

The boys proved of use during the visit, 
however. Mrs. Clifford was not a person 
of any great conversational powers; and— 
as Mra. Marshall seldom talked on general 
matters, limiting Ler topics, as well-be- 
haved matrons ought, to her children, her 
neighbours, and her servantse—it was well 
that one of these topics happened to be 
present; especially as I was, at that time, 
rather ill, and rather ont of spirits, and 
Aunt Margaret is habitually reserved with 
those she does not like, uniess her feelings 
get excited. 

When the discourse Bagged, therefore, it 
was easy to discover that Dick or Harry 
was too noisy, or too shy, or required a 
glove on or off, or was likely to slip off a 
chair, or was too close to the fire, or aome- 
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thing of a like nature, which broke an 
awkward pause, and gave occasion to a 
remark, not very original, but answering 
the purpose. 

Alfred Clifford was at school, but the 
two little girls were in the room; Anne, 
the eldest, patiently sewing what appeared 
a very long seam, and glancing, I thought, 
wistfully, at a book, opened and turned 
down, on the work-table; and Lucy play- 
ing with a beautiful little spaniel, which, 
in answer to an inquiry of Aunt Mar- 
garet's, she said, belonged to her brother. 

‘And I suppose you take care of your 
brother's dog while he is at school?” said 
Aunt Margaret. 

“Ob! I take care of it always; that is, 
Anne and I do,” replied the child. ‘ Alfred 
has not time.” 

“ Boys’ atudies occupy them so much,” 
said Mrs. Clifford. 

“True,” replied Aunt Margaret. And 
then Mrs. Marshall said she “must soon 
think of putting her boys to school; and 
she had heard Mr. Armstrong’s was an ex- 
cellent one, and that Master Clifford was 
quite at the head of all his young com- 
panions; but, to be sure, he was so clever;” 
and so forth. 

~ Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Clifford, with 
the first appearance of animation she had 
shown. ‘I am happy to say, Alfred is con- 
sidered very forward in his studies, for his 
age. He has excellent abilities.” A few 
remarks on Mr. Armstrong, his school, and 
his boys followed; and then Mrs. Marshall 
inquired whether Mrs. Clifford was pleased 
with Miss Sykes, and considered ber a good 
teacher, as she wanted a governess for 
Carry and Harriet, and understoed that 
she (Miss Sykes) had a few hours in the 
day at her disposal. 

‘““I believe she is a very good teacher,” 
quoth Mrs, Clifford coldly; “but I did 
not engage her. J have had no governess 
for Anne since Miss Collina left.” 

I glanced at Anne, quite unintentionally, 
as her mother said this, and I noticed a 
quick flush which rose over the little girl's 
pale face, up to the roots of her hair. She 
was not conscious thet any one observed 
her, I think, as she was looking steadily 
down on her work; but still ber fingers 
trembled a little, and I even saw her lip 
quiver, as her needle began to move more 
quickly. There was an embarrassing little 
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pause then, of a moment or 80, before Mrs. 
Clifford added, ‘“‘ Miss Sykes’s terms are 
very high, that is, for one pupil. When 
Lucy is old enough to require a teacher, I 
shall be able to procure instruction for both 
at a more reasonable price.” 

I don’t know why we all felt rather 
awkward at again commencing a conver- 
sation, or continuing that we were engaged 
in; but, at all events, no one expressed 


her assent or otherwise to what Mrs. Clif- | 
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logists; they are subscribing to purchase a 
microscope after Christmas vacation.” 

“J don’t approve of schools for girls,” 
said Mrs. Clifford, with something of a hard 
and cunning look, as if she had detected 
aval Margaret in setting atrap, and defied 

er. 

“Neither do I, in general,” quoth Aunt 
Margaret drily. ; 

“But Mrs. Westall’s is so very good 4 
school,” said innocent Mrs. Marshall; but 


ford had said, or hazarded a remark on any | Mrs. Clifford deigned no farther remark. 


other subject, until Aunt Margaret forced | 


herself to say something on embroidery, 
apropos to Dick Marshall having employed 
the interval in climbing on his mother's 
shoulder, whereby he had got lis fingers 


entaugled in, and had torn away half her| cold, grey cye very repelling. 


collar. 

This led to some observations on ‘‘ work” 
in general; and then Mrs. Marshall blun- 
dered again, in meaning to pay a compli- 
ment, by remarking that ‘“‘ Anne seemed 
very fond of needlework.” 

‘“Oh! I don't know,” said Mrs. Clifford. 
““We have had a good deal of it to do. 
Alfred is going as boarder to Mr. Armstrong 
after this half, so we have had all hia new 
linen to get ready; and it is so expensive 
to put plain work out.” 

‘‘ And isn’t it much more "IT fancy 
Mrs. Marshall was going to blurt ont the 
question, ‘Isn't it much more expensive to 
put your son to a boarding-school ””’ but, 
fortuuately, Aunt Margaret got a fit of 
coughing; and I suppose the dread of the 
forthcoming handkerchief, which made me 
grow nervous and fidgety, operated to give 
her time to reflect on what she was about 
to say ;for when she could be heard, she 
chauged to, ‘ That i-, do you think it more 
advantageous to have him a boarder ?” 





“ He only has the usual routine of the | 


mid-day clasaes now,” replied Mrs. Clifford, 
“and Mr. Armstrong has a teacher of 
modern languages for his boarders in the 
afternoons, besides Mr. Bankes, who lec- 
tures twice a-weck on botany and natural 
history. Itis a pity for Alfred to lose all 
those opportunities.” 

“Mr. Bankes has got a class at Mrs. 
Westail’s, too,” said Aunt Margaret. ‘ And 
Mrs. Westall says her young ladies have 
improved very much since he has been 
teaching. Several of them, indeed, are 
quite accomplished botanists and entomo- 








I began to examine our new-made ac- 
quaintance more particularly than I had 
done, and I cannot say that the observation 
pleased me. There was somthing about 
the pinched month, narrow forehead, and 
Yet she 
had been considered a handsome woman ; 
but it was not the style of beauty to please, 
Regularity of features she had; and her 
abundant and very beautiful light-brown 
hair, even and pearly teeth, added to a 
good figure, and lady-like carriage and 
deportment, helped to procure for her the 
meed of approLation her personal charme 
received. But I was fastidious, and did 
not like her; especially as I looked frem 
her cold face and rigid, upright figure, to 
the slender, bending form and drooping, sen- 
sitive countenance of her eldest daughter. 

“She is not like her mother, either,” 
thought J, giving way to a cogitative mood, 
customary with me; “she has not that 
selfish, calculating look.” 

And I marked the broad, rather low 
forehead, the deep-set hazel eye, and full, 
tremulous lip, the pliant figure, the dark, 
but not disagreeably dark, complexion, 
and hair nearly approaching to black. 

“She must be like her father and the 


| 
i other.” 


I turned to the dimpled little beanty, 
but she was not very like either mother or 
sister. Arme’s forehead she had, and her 
straight Grecian nose, and the mouth was 
nearly the same; but her eyes were bright 
blue, and hair pale gold, and her skin fair 
as her mother’s. This was the only point 
in which she resembled Mrs. Clifford; and 
I mentally decided that, in features, both 
girls were more like their father—the 
youngest only preserving the mother's 
complexion. 

Uur visit was not pleasant enough for 
any of the party to be anxious to prolong 
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it; so, when Aunt Margaret rose, we were 
uite ready to go, and not very well pleased 
t a slight delay was occasioned by 
Harry recollecting that Lucy Clifford had 
promised to show him a pet squirrel; how- 
ever, we submitted with as good a grace 
as we could, though Mrs. Clifford, while 
begging us to be seated again until the 
children returned, drew lr work- basket 
towards her, and commenced cutting 
shirt-collar, from a paper pattern. 
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‘I never could like Mrs. Clifford,” said 
she. 
She is not a very agreeable person, 
certainly,” said Aunt Margaret. 

‘What sort of boy is Master Clifford °” 
said J, willing to gain a little more infor- 
mation. 

“Oh! avery good boy, indeed! Quite 
a pattern'” replied Mre. Marshall; adding, 
by way of qualification—“ Not that I like 
your model boys.” 


When we were fairly out of the house, | “T believe he is, indeed, a very good 


Mrs. Marshall commenced the conversation, 
with very little reservation of her opinion. 
“What a dreadfully sclish woman !” 

* Perhaps she is only peculiar,” said 
Aunt Margaret. 

“My dear Miss Graham, ’tis horrid, 
perfectly horrid! 


lad; and his abilities and industry quite 
justify any expense incurred for his eda- 
cation,” said kind Aunt Margaret; ‘and I 


have never heard that his disposition was 


otherwise than amiable.” 
Mrs. Marshall was too good a mother 


Why should not that heiself, not to retract immediately the 


poor little Anue Clifford have a teacher?! little splenetie opinion concerning “ model 


And, I aasure you, she is a very clever 


girl—Miss Collins told me so.” 
“Mrs. Clifford finds her son’s education 
expensive, no doubt,” reasoned Aunt Mar- 


“boys,” and support my aunt’s assertion cor- 


dially ; and, then, before we got altogether 
too uncharitable, we were joined by Miss 


‘Crosbie, on her way to the library, who 


garet ; “and I believo Mr. Clifford did not | fortunately turned our conversation on the 


leave much property—not more than en- | 


Jnst new novel; and an interesting discus- 


ables lis widow and children to live re- sion on the character of the heroine, in 


spectably.” 


| which all were talkers and nono hearers, 


“But, then, every child should share’ brought us to our own door. 


alike,” urged indignant Mrs. Marshall, who, | 


to do her justice, distributed her slaps and 
kisses, her bread and butter, and roast- 
mutton, among the inlinbitants of the Mar- 
shall nursery with strict impartiality. 


“We do not know all her motives, nor 
all her necessities either,” said I, following 





We did not much improve our acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Clifford; but even the 
slight knowledge I attained was sufficient 
to make me, in my inmost heart, say, with 
our friend, “1 never could like her,” al- 
though that friend, who overflowed witl 
kindness to the whole world, spent, in Jeas 


my auut’s lend, though aguinst my own | than a week after our first visit, an hour 


internal convictions. 
“Nonsense! 


Why should that child do 


| one morning in endeavouring to excite our 


utmost syropathies for “poor dear Mrs. 


a work that her brother may learn | Clifford,” for no better reason, that'I could 


rench and German, and attend Mir. 
Bankes’s lectures ?” 
This was a question difficult to answer, 


discover, than that “poor dear Mrs. Clif 
ford” had sprained her ankle. Better rea- 
son! Well, it was a good, womauly rea- 


so we tried a diversion of the subject, in son—the reason of a true-hearted Christian ; 
which we were assisted by Dick getting, and if not quite as reasonable as Aunt 
over his shoes in a puddle, and requiring aj Margaret, for instance, might have given, 


maternal sheke; but our friend was too’ 


much accustomed to those little incidents, 
and the necessary chastisements, to have 
her attention distracted for more than a 
moment; so, after an awful threat of a 
dark closat, and no padding, it both boys 
did not walk home without further mis. 
chief, she returned to the charge; this 
time, however, contenting herself with a 
mere expression of personal feeling. 


was quite logical enough to justify Mre. 
Marshall's right to pity, if not Mra. Clif- 
ford’s cluim to be pitied. 
Perversity of human nature! We could 
not like Alfred Clifford either, though he 
was the model boy of D——-; preferring to 
him Tom Crosbie, that idle nephew of Mies 
Crosbie, who, so far from heing “head 
boy” in Latin or Greck, or at the top of the 
‘English Histury Class,” was never at the 
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top of any class, and only acquired the 


— 
ed 


dlightest possible knowledge of the dead 
languages on the severest compulsion ; or 
even Jack Hopkina, who fully justified his 
euphonious patronymic by being the most 
“harem-scarem” youth amidst the juvenile 
society of B——. Yes; though Alfred 
Clifford never appeared but neatly brushed 
and cleanly booted, though he never 
hunted our cats, or made alarming vocal 
imitations of cows if he happened to see us 
at @ little distance, on a lonely road, like 
that dreadful Jack Hopkins. Though he 
won I do not know how many prizes at 
school, as well as a silver medal at the 
half-yearly catechetical examination, while 
‘Tom Crosbie was given a polite hint that 
he might leave the class, on account of his 
deplorable ignorance of the customs of the 
ancient Chaldeans, still we (Aunt Margaret 
and I) liked Jack and Tom better. 

And this, even after a juvenile party 
which we once had the courage to give, in 
honour of a dear little friend who stayed 
six weeks with us while “dear mamma 
was so ili.” At this same party Master 
Clifford gained unqualified praise for his 
good behaviour and intelligence, while un- 
fortunate Jack Hopkins knocked over a 
tray of glasses, endeavouring to secure a 
good place for a blue-eyed rose-bud beside 
him, to see the magic lantern; and Tom 
Crosbie horrified every ovo, and particularly 
his aunt, by unblushingly acknowledging 
that he knew nothing ot coal, but that ‘it 
was dug out of a pit;” while Alfred Clifford 
gave us the most delightful information 
concerning the ‘carboniferous system,” 

ith a cursory glance at ‘ primary,” 
‘secondary,’ and “tertiary” formations. 
Stranger still, Jack and Tom were more 
popular even with Jess “ peculiar” people 
than Aunt Margaret and myself; and 
though Miss Molesworth declared herself 
very much edified on the occasion of the 
geological lecture (I saw her yawn more 
than gnce; but then, indeed, almost. all the 
elders of the party did so, more or lees), yet 
she seemed very much more grateful for a 
pair of new hinges to an old meat-sate, put 
on next morning by Tom Crosbie, who was 
er idle where books were concerned ; 
and took the trouble, though she professes 
herself 9 strict disciplinarian, of begging 
him off from an imposition incurred for an 
incorrect exercise. 
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But our feelings, or opinions, did not 
prevent Alfred Clifford “going ahead,” as 
the Americans say; and, certainly, no one 
could deny his right to sucesed, if self. 
denial and industry deserve to be rewarded. 
No inducement kept the young student 
from his tasks, and no persuasion sufficed 
to entangle the boy in any boyish scrapes. 
He was no hypocrite, either. If he re- 
fused to join parties in orehard-robbing or 
birds’-nesting, or declined making one in a 
foray on the splendid walnut-trees on Mr. 
Batt’s lawn, he was never known to indulge 
in these or similar movements on the aly ; 
and if he outstripped all his compeers in 
the pursuit of knowledge, his most deeply- 
mortified rival never said that his correct 
construing, his ready and intelligent an- 
swering, and his elegant composition were 
owing to “a crib,” 

Other matters were not quite so well. 
We knew that he was fully aware that, 
while every guinea that could be spared, 
pinched from his mother’s income, was 
devoted to his education, his sister Anne, 
with equal ability and far superior genius, 
was denied time for even her own solitary 
improvement; because Mrs. Clifford had 
found it necessary to dismiss a servant, and 
bo, not only sexm-sewing, but the patch- 
ing and darning of the seldom-renewed 
garments, fell on her. 

We knew he was aware that Lucy was 
growing up a careless, thoughtless, and, 
still more dangerous, a lovely hoyden, with- 
out moral or intellectual culture; and, 
though we were not so unreasonable as to 
be very angry at this, while he was yet a 
child, yet, when seventeen or eighteen 
years removed him from the scarcely- 
exerted rule of Mr. Armstrong, and his 
mother began to speak of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and he himself looked forward to 
a brilliant collegiate career; then, indeed, 
we, good gossips of D———, waxed indig- 
nant, and wondered that he did not per- 
ceive that Anne's young face looked pre- 
maturely old, and that Anne's figure 
contracted an unhealthy stoop, and Anne's 
manner a constrained reserve and hesi- 
tating diffidence, unlike the usual candour 
and frankness of youth; and that Lucy 
romped more and oftener among the village 
children than was proper for a tall young 
lady of twelve years. 

Our good old rector, Mr. Danby (this 


— eee eee 
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was before the advent of Mr. Shepherd), 
did venture to speak with Mrs, Clifford on 
the subject; and represented to her that 
the fame to be achieved by her son might 
be dearly purchased by the moral and 
physical neglect of her other children. 

Mrs. Clifford never attempted an argu- 
ment in defence of her practice, or she 
merely said that she “did all for her 
ehifdren that she could afford ;” and that 
‘she was not aware they had made, or 
had cause to make, any complaint of her 
conduct.” 

Mr. Danby was a gentle old man, who 
bad studied human nature in books rather 
than by observation ; 80 he was something 
“taken aback” by the lady’s coolness ; 
but he ventured to rejoin— 

‘«¢My dear madam, no complaint! no, of 
course, no complaint! Good children do 
not complain of their parents. And I am 
not presuming to speak of a wrong. I 
merely apprehended a mistake. A mis- 
take, my good lady, which fond mothers 
are apt to fall into; and which, in the pre- 
sent instance, is not at all wonderful, con- 
sidering the superior abilities of our esti- 
mable young friend.” 

Mrs. Clifford condescended to reply that 
‘the expenses of her son's education were 
necessary. She would be most happy to 
curtail them if she could, but young men 
must go to college.” 

To which, Mr. Danby, more at home 
here, answered— 

“Ah! my dear friend, there have been 
not only good but great men who were 
little indebted to school or college; and 
though I would not depreciate the advan- 
tages of education, yet, believe an old 
student, learning is not worth the sacrifice 
of family affection, if it is only to be pro- 
oured by the exchange.” 

Bat Mre. Clifford sent her son to Ox- 
ford; from whence we had, from time to 
time, wonderfal accounts of his progress, 
which, a8 he was one of the belongings of | 
D-——, even Anne Clifford’s pale face, or | 
Lucy's tangled ringlets and slipshod shoes, ' 
did not prevent us feeling pride in. What- 
<“-7 opinion, too, we might entertain 
among ourselves—tiiat is, among that 
class which I may be excused for con- 
sidering the most important in D-—, the 
female adults—we were always prepared 
to cite Alfred Clifford as an example to | 
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our gentlemen, especially our young gen- 
tleman friends, particularly on occasion of 
any little solecism in good breeding, or any 
developed propensity towards cigars, flirt- 
ing, pale ale, or euch atrocitics. 

And as we were, in gengal, firm be- 
lievers in the moral of all stories of the 
‘Tommy and Harry” species, and had the 
utmost confidence in the truth of retribu- 
tive justice, we were accustomed to appeal 
to him, as a triumphant fact in favour of 
our arguments, when reproving a delin- 
quent juvenile, or encouraging a youthful 
aspirant for praise. 

Miss Crosbie was the only exception to 
this rule; and she—being disposed to take 
original views, and maintain her opinions 
single - handed, instead of adopting her 
principles conveniently at second-hand, and 
going comfortably with the crowd—boldly . 
usserted, not only hor disbelief in the uni- 
versal ultimate success of “ good boys,” 
but her particular infidelity with regard to 
Alfred Clifford. She constantly-pointed, in 
confirmation of her peculiar ideas, to Tom 
Crosbie, who had not only survived the 
disgrace of his historical deficiencies, but, 
having run away to sea, bad escaped the 
natural consequence of shipwreck, and so 
distinguished himsclf in his self-chosen 
vocation as to be actually at that moment 
second in command of a fine vessel. Of 
course, we reminded her that exceptions 
only proved the rule, and, also, hinted at 
the inexpediency of permitting the youth- 
ful members of eociety to be aware of the 
doubts sometimes entertained by their 
elders; but ‘T'om Crosbie, first mate of an 
Indiaman, was an undeniable fact, and we 
were silenced. ; 


A Corrant Caxr.—One pound of flour, one 
pound of currants, half a pound of raisins, half a 
pound of butter, two oances of candied lemon -peel, 
four eggs. wel! beaten, half a teaspoogful of car- 
bonate of soda, half a pound of sugar, mixed with 
a teacupful of new milk. Bake immediately. 

Queew Canrs.—-Take a pound of loaf, sugar, 
beat, and sift it, a pound of flour, well dried, a 
pound of butter, eight eggs, half a pound of cur- 
rants, washed and picked; grate a nutmeg, the 
same quantity of mace and cinnamon; work tie 
butter to a cream, then put in your angar; 
the whites of your eggs nearly half an hour, mix 
them with your sugar and butter, then beat your 
yolks nearly half an hour, and put them to your 
butter. Reat them exceedingly well together, 
then put in your flour, spices, and the currants. 
Wen ready for the oven, bake them in ting, and 
dust a little sugar over them 
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* ot, VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Lovers all, 
A madrigal. 

QueERY, ought we not rather to say, 
St. Valentine’s month? For lovers, love- 
making, and love-letters, ephemeral though 
they be, do last Jonger than a day, and sure 
we are that, in London, at least, many more 
days than one are dedicated to this saint. 
People don’t know much about him, ’tis 
true; he might have been martyred, for 
ought they care (and he was, in Rome, 
under the Emperor Claudius, a.p. 270), 
and there may have been no occurrence 
preserved in the legend of this saint to 
warrant the ceremonies observed on his 
anniversary—and there was not. But 
what then? Lovers care little for Jegends, 
and less for saints. So St. Valentine, 
martyred though he was, with a name for 
unnumbered generations a household and 
familiar word, is but a myth in modern 
mouths. Yet, on and on, as year by year 
passes with measured pace, the old custom 
is celebrated. Not partially, not here and 
there, but broadly and with spirit, as be- 
fits a national custom. 

Now the practice began long, long ago, 
somewhat after this fashion :—In ancient 
Rome, it was the cystom to celebrate, 
during the month of February, the Luper- 
calia, which were feasts in honour of Pan 
and Juno. On this occasion, amidst a 
variety of ceremonies, the names of certain 
young women were put into*a box, from 
which they were drawn by the men as 
chance-directed. For years this harmless 
custoth continued; but, as the celibacy of 
the priests crept in, a jealousy of the fes- 
tival, and envy, naturaliy enough, arose in 
the minds of men who were denied alike 
the blessings of a reciprocal affection and 
the comforts of a home. For a lengthened 
period, therefore, by every possible means, 
they endeavoured to eradicate this practice, 
by substituting the names of particular 
saints, instead of those of the women; and, 
ae the festival of the Lupercalia had com- 
menced about the middle of February, 
they appear to have chosen St. Valentine's 
Day for celebrating the new feast. The 
lovers, however, were not so easily to be 
duped, and it was found utterly impossible 
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to extirpate a ceremony to which the 

masses Of the people had been accustomed. 

From Rome, the custom crept into Eng- 

land, and it needed little encouragement to 

take root readily and flourish abundantly. 
As early as 1440, Lydgate, the monk of 

Bury, bas a poem in praise of Queen 

Catherine, consort of Henry V., wherein 

he saya— 

Seynte Valentine! of custome yeare by yeare, 

Men have an usaunce in this regioun, 

To loke and serche Cupides Kalendere, 

And chose theyr choyre, by grete affeeccioun 

Such as ben move with Cupid's mouoan, 

Takyng theyre choyse, as theyr sort doth falle: 

But I Jove oon whiche excellith alle, 


After Tydgate, comes Chaucer, land-- 
ing the practice; then we have old John 
Dunton, drawing, in his “ British Apollo,” 
a most subtle distinction between chusing 
and drawing for a valentine. He says— 

“+ Question.—In chusing valentines (ac- 
cording to custom), is not the party chusing 
(be it man or woman) to make a present 
to the party chosen ? 

** Answer.—We think it more proper to 
say drawing of valentines, since the moat, 
customary way is for each to take his or 
her lot; and chance cannot be called 
choice. According to this method, the 
obligations are equal, and, therefore, it 
was formerly the custom mutually to pre- 
sent, but now it is customary only for the 
gentlemen.” 


The earliest poetical valentines are by 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, who was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Agincourt, in 
1415. These poems were chiefly written 
in England, and during his confinement 
in the Tower of London. They are con- 
tained in a aplendid folio MS., among the 
King's MSS. in the British Museum. 

For many years, even among the no- 
bility, it was the custom in this country to 
draw lots, which were termed valentines, 
on the eve before St. Valentine's Day. 
The names of a select number of one a6x 
were, by an equal number of the other sex, 
put into a vessel, and, as the different 
names were drawn, it was looked upon as 
a good omen of their being man and wife 
afterwards. It was practised by the gentry 
asearly as 1476, and deemed obsolete in 
that class about 1645; for Lord North, 
writing at that date, in hig “ Forest of 
Varieties,” says— 
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“The custom and charge of valentines | was written by the Earl of Egremont, who 


is not ill left with man 
and idle customs, which 
consent were laid downe as obsolete.” 

And yet not quite so tacitly dismissed, 
either; for listen to Pepys, a few years 
later—1561, Feb. 22nd, he enters into his 
diary, that his wife went to Sir W. Bat- 
ten’s, and there sat awhile, he having the 
day before sent to her half-a-dozen pairs of 
gloves and a pair of silk stockings and 
garters, for her valentines. 

On Valentine’s Day, 1667, Mr. Pepys 
says— This morning came up to my 
wife's bedside (I being up dressing myself), 
Will Mercer to her valentine, and brought 
her name written upon blue paper, in gold 
letters, done by himself, very pretty ; and 
we were both well pleased with it. But I 
am also this year my wife’s valentine, and 
it will cost me 5l.; but that J must have 
laid out if we had not been valentines.” 

On the following morning, he writes— 
‘Tl find that Mrs. Pierce's little girl is my 
valentine, she having drawn me, which / 
was not sorry for, it easing me of something 
more than I must have given to others. But 
here I do first observe the fashion of draw- 
ing of mottoes as well as names; so that 
Pierce, who drew my wife, did draw also 
a motto, and this girl drew aleo another 
for me. What mine was I forget; but 
my wife’s was, ‘Most cortious and most 
fair,’ which, as it may be used on an 
anagram upon each name, might be very 
pretty.” 

Mr. Pepys, in the same year, noticing 
Mrs. Stuart's jewels, says—“The Duke 
of York, being once her valentine, did 
give her a jewel of about 8002; and my 

rd Mandeville, her valentine this year, 
a ring of about $001.” 

Mr. Pepys was aleo his wife's valentine 
the following year, and presents her with 
a ga Turkey stone, set with diamonds, 
in w. he rejoices, ‘as 'tis ft the wretch 
(an old term of endearment) should have 
something to content herself with.” 

This is the last account we have met 
with in old chronicles of gifts being offered 
on St. Valentine's Day; but the custom, 
Lats not general, 1s tar from obsolete in 
London even now; for small gifts, such as 
books and gloves, are still often sent, and, 
oocasionally, even money. 

One of the prettiest valentines we know, 


other such costly | was son of Sir William Wyndham, minister 
by a tacit general | to Queen Anne, and called . 


THE FAIR THIEF. 
Before the urchin well could go, 
She stole the whiteness of the snow ; 
And more that whiteness to adorn, 
She stole the blushes of the morn-— 
Stole all the sweets that ether sheds 
On primrose buds, or violet beda. 
Still to reveal her artful wiles, 
She stole the Graces’ silken smiles; 
She stole Aurora's balmy breath, 
And pilfered orient pearl for teeth ; 
The cherry dipt in morning dew, 
Gave moisture to her lips, and hue. 
These were her infant spoile—a store 
To which, in time, she added more. 
At twelve, she stole from Cyprus’ queen 
Her air and love-commanding mien; 
Stole Juno’s dignity, and stole 
Fiom Pallas, sense to charm the soul. 
Apollo’s wit was next her prey; 
Her next, the beam that lights the day. 
She sang—amazed, the Syreng heard, 
And, to assert their voice, appeared. 
She played—the Muses from the hill 
Wondered who thus had stol’n their skill. 
Great Jove approved her crimes and art, 
And t’other day she stole my heart: 
If lovers, Cupid, are thy care, 
Exert thy vengeance on this fair; 
To trial bring her stolen charma, 
And let her prison be my arms! 


So, from drawing lots we come to gifts, 
and from gifts we get to verses; end now 
the season is anticipated not only by lovers 
and lasses, but by the trade, by artiste, 
printers, and retailers, and last, but not 
least, by the unhappy postmen, who, to 
use the words of “ Elia,” “are weary and 
well-nigh sinking beneath a load of delicate 
embarrassments not their own.” As early 
as the preceding June, preparatiqns are 
being made for this eventfal season, and, at 
some of the London stationers, more money 
is taken during this month, for valentines, 
than during the whole month besides, for 
other kinds of goods. 

Statistics are dangerous things to deal 
with, even when one happens to have 
(which we have not) a Government blue 
book, from which to draw; yet we believe 
we are pretty correct when we say that 
upwards of four hundred thousand let- 
ters, beyond the usual daily average, pass 
through the London Post-office on St. 
Valentine's Day! 

You see them pressing their noses against 
the windows, the javenile lovers, wishing, 
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and woudering, and calculating; for the 
most expensive, the most elegant, the 
be-laced, and be-flowered, and silver in- 
scribed are not good enough for the adored 
ones; and, alas! the depth of the purse 
is not equal to the depth of the affection, 
and the brutalized and unfeeling shop- 
keeper will take cognizance of nothing 
but coin, and offers last year's leavings to 
poor lovers! Poor lovers, indeed! as if 
lovers were ever poor, if they only knew 


it, and would only keep those true riches | 


which are eo independent of circumstances. 

Don’t you think ‘twas a good practice 
for men, when they were married, to give 
their wives valentines, after the fashion of 
Samuel Pepys, and so keep up a custom 
which beganin such happy hours? If only 
a fresh copy of the antique valentine pre- 
sented when they were young, were sent, 
done on “ blue paper with gold letters,” it 
would please mightily, we are sure! 

Think, now, how the following lines 
would look, bravely illuminated by your 
own hand — 

Grammercy, fayre ladye, ye rose ia redde, 
I fackins, ye violet’s blue; 

Masa, by're ladye, carnations are sweet, 
Ay, Marry, and soe are you. 

We fully intend (this is under the rose) 
sending 8 copy of those lines, on the beat 
illuminated paper that can be bought, to 
our own wife, and we strongly advise all 
our readers to follow so good an example. 
Viva, St. Valentine ! 


M. S. R. 
MIGNON; 

OR, THE STEP-DAUGHTER. 
RADIANCE. 


How beautiful is the silence which suc- 
ceeds the tumultuous ravings of the storm, 
when the immense seven-coloured arc spans 
the sky! It is a solemn hour! Nature 
now appears to meditate; she has not yet 
wiped away her tears; all is tranquillity ! 
Not is heard but the drops of water, 
which, falling at intervals from the branches 
saturated with rain, descend like pearls 
fram a jewel-case—like the tears which 


still 
CONSO 
again to the skies in a vapour, light as 
pure incense. 


How beautiful is the repose that follows 
great sorrows at the moment when the 
radiant prism of hope shines forth! The 
heart then appears to have oast off its 
burthen ; it almost cherishes the recollec- 
tion of its troubles. Nothing appears to it 
bitter; tears even are sweet, and, with the 
first smile, these tears ascend to Heaven 
like a deed of thanks, like a prayer, like 
pure incense. ; 

Sweet Mignon, then, was silent and 
thoughtful when peace was restored in the 
house of her father; when the convales- 
cence of her step-mother afforded her the 
two-fold joy of solaced grief and of a 
soured heart reclaimed by love. She be- 
came tranquil enough to reflect and to 
collect her thoughts. She longed for no- 
thing, she expected nothing; she knew 
all that she desired to know. She had not 
yet seen Maurice. Completely engrossed 
with her pious cares as a sister of charity, 
she had not desired to receive any one; 
but M. Rénard, to whom the house was 
always open, and who was always armed 
with some pretext for making his appear- 
ance therein, had hinted that Maurice was 
greatly afflicted at the step she was soon 
to take, and that he was inconsolable on 
beholding her about to take up her final 
residence in the convent. She learnt also 
that Maurice's health was shaken, and that 
he intended to leave Paris in order to re- 
establish it. 

One day she received from Maurice a 
letter couched in these terms— 

‘My dear Cousin,—I have learned the 
happy change which your presence has 
wrought in your step-mother’s house. You 
have performed a noble duty. I antici- 
pated nothing less from your kind heart. 
Accordingly, [now perceive a double refuge 
open to you—either the convent, which, to 
my great regret, you appear to prefer to a 
life in the world, or, still better, the house 
of your step-mother, which can never do 
without you. 

“If you stood in need of my assistance, 
my life was devoted to you; but, reassured 
as to your future, and beholding you pro- 
tected from the misfortunes which threat- 


ao a on the cheek of an infant just | ened you, I am about bid you farewell, 
. And now, at the first smile of | 
Nature, these liquid pearls ascend once | 


Mignon. A malady, which I have known 
since my return to Paris, compels mé once 
more to travel. But, far away or near 


| you, I shall still watch over you. Should 
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my presence be one day necessary to you, 
you have only to address one word to me, 
throngh M. Rénard, who will always be 
acquainted with my address. I shall cor- 
respond with him constantly upon all that 
concerns your interests. I could not remit 
to worthier hands the functions which were 
confided to myself. You will obtain from 
him all the required information concern- 
ing your fortunes he is a friend upon 
whom you may reckon as upon myself. 
Farewell, Mignon. Remember, sometimes, 
your friend, 
“Maurice pi TERRENOIRE.” 


Mignon’s heart, then, was very cold 
when she sat, smilingly reading and re- 
reading this letter, under a bower of roses 
in the garden, while watching her two 
little sistere! She saw her only fiiend in 
the world about to suatch himself away 
from her; she knew that he was in pain ; 
all that he had written was pervaded with 
a sad and desponding air. Nothing 
touched her, then, in this letter? No- 
thing ? 

Mignon knew, perhaps, that she had 
but to apeak one word to shake these great 
resolutions. She comprehended every- 
thing. A thousand circumstances, which 
formerly appeared insignificant, now told 
her all—now that her eyes had been 
opened by the tardy confidence of Madame 
Crévecoeur. 

Was it, that Maurice’s voice trembled 
not, when he spoke the first words to her 
in the convent parlour? Truly, he had 
made a great effort to appear calm, but heia 
was not able to conceal a deep emotion. 
Was it, that his glance told no more than 
his voice? Was it, that his hand, which 
was unable to leave Mignon’s, testified not 
ed Nae his voices and his glance had 

en 

eile knew well enough, now, why Mau- 
rice had not revealed his heart to her; it 
was because Mignon was foo wealthy ! 

She smiled, then, because she had per- 
fectly preserved her secret, while her oppo- 
nent had betrayed his own. She took up 
her pen, with the confidence which ani- 
mates the enemy dictating terms to the 
vanquished, and she wrote— 


“In your letter, Maurice, I have read 
but one line: ‘Should my presence be one 
day necessary to you, you have only to ad- 
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dress one word to me.’ Maurice, I do stand 
in need of you; in the name of my father, 
I summon you. Before you take your 
departure, 1 beg of you to grant me 8 
short interview. Your devoted 

“ MIGNON.” 


Maurice required no second bidding. 
Mignon stood in need of him. How the 
words pleased him! To obey her, to serve 
her, that had been the dream of his life, 
His delicacy was so susceptible, so exces- 
sive, that he had maintained too strict a 
reserve. To declare his real feelings, ap- 
peared to him but to become, before all the 
world, a mere pretender to that fortune 
which, from the bottom of his soul, he de- 
spiced. 

M Rénard, who was ambitious of being 
considered a man of profound penetration, 
firmly believed he had divined Maurice's 
secret; and nothing would have pleased 
him more than to be charged with a cer- 
tain important part in a dénotiement which, 
fora long time, te imagined to be approach- 
ing. It appeared to this worthy man— 
equally a friend of both parties—that matters 
were fairly balanced; and that, if Mignon 
brought grace, beauty, fortune, Maurice 
might ask to huve taken into account his 
honourable position, his worth, his brilliant 
future, and, more than all, lus sterling 
heart. He was the sincere and disinte- 
rested man to whom Crevecceur had sought 
to confide his Thérése. The difference of 
age was just that which was necessary to 
give him his due authority as the head of 

a family. 

The lawyer, accordingly, was impatient 
to draw up the marriage-contract forth- 
with ; but Maurice, feigning to have other 
views, moderated his zeal, and begged of 
him not to occupy himeelf with his affairs. 

Maurice also considered himself very 
astute, and it was with a stern expression 
of face that he presented himself at the 
Créeveoceurd welling, where Mignon received 
him in the garden bower. 

“First of all, kiss my little sisters,” said 
she to him. “ What do you think of 
them ?” 

““ What, Mignon!” said Manrice, taking 
her hand, “are these little, laughing girls 
your sisters ? But, from what M. Rénard 
told me, I thought they were much smaller. 
Well, they are very pretty girls indeed.” 
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And the children gently put forward | cessfal; my whole heart shall be centred 
their foreheads to be kissed. in our mutual task !” 

“ Run and play, darlings!” said Mignon,| ‘ But your health ?” said Mignon, with 
«but be very careful not to make a noise. | eagerness. ‘ Your journey ?” 
Mamma is going to sleep.” ‘Oh, I am better already,” said Maurice. 

The children ran off to a little distance,| “I shall find oceupation with your oon- 
at the same moment placing their fingers | cerns, and that will cure me completely.” 
on their lips. “I knew you would reply thus to 

“You see that I am formed for bringing | me, Maurice. Before you speak, I can 
up children. Why should I change my | guess what you will say. I well know the 
vocation? I have given proof of my talent | friend my father has left me; but how 
with my (iraziella, the dear little vixen, | many things have we to say to each other! 
who has frequently given me a great deal | How sweet it is to converse in this shade, 
of trouble. Ah, well! I can't do without | and to occupy ourarlves with the happiness 
her. I long for her every day. What aj of others. Come, now, what shall we do 
dear little child she is! Maurice, you] withourlittle Graziella?” said she, drawing 
must sro and see her before you leave, for} her chair closer. “In her soul, she is an 
she is equally dear to both of us. But, at| artist. You ahall see her work. I must 
present, 1 must speak to you of more serious | commend to your notice a Virgin Mary 
matters. I must tell you that my step-| which isin the garden. You must ask to 
mother has grown more amiable. Does] see it, and you must tell me whom it re- 
that word astonish you? She wishes to! sembles.” 
alter her mode of life. She desires to cast} ‘Ah! I have often dreamt of achieving 


—_—_ ee. 


away completely that display which las | something for Graziella in the future,” said 
nearly been her ruin. I frequently corf-| Maurice. ‘I was so lonely at Florence! 
verse with her relative to her projects.| 1 had so many hours to think, and then I 
She has written to her family, lettera so full | used to imagine—— [ut to what pur- 
of sound sense as to cause all her errors to | pose? If you return to the convent, what 
be forgotten. She wishes to take up her | can I do?” 
residence near her father, in her chateau in| “Have you not already changed your 
Normandy. Ia not that very rational? | mind with regard to your journey, Maurice? 
What can she do here? She will take} Who tells you that, one day, I sball not co- 
these two little@things with her, and, for | operate with you? I say nothing at pre- 
the present, leave the two bigger girle, now | sent. Let us still speak of Graziella.” 
at the convent, under our charge. I must| ‘‘ Well,” said Maurice, “ you may suppose 
tell you, Maurice, that she reckons upon | that I learnt, with the utmost joy, while at 
your friendship. She knows what my | Florence, that she had shown so much in- 
father thought of you. As for myself, I am | telligence. When quite an infant, it was 
a passably clever sick nurse. I can keep | her father’s dream to make an artist of her. 
house, dut nothing more. Will you help us ? | ‘Providence directsand works out my plans,’ 
That is the first eervice which I ask of you. | said I, and that providence was yourself. 
You are a man of great experience; and, | To provide some resource against complete 
besides, affairs are far from being desperate | ruin, I had preserved her father’s studio ; 
~—it is only a matter of placing things in a | and when I learnt that you had become as 
proper order. If you will allow it to beso, | a young and tender mother towards her, I 
Maurice, we shall have the pleasure of at- | said to myself: ‘ Perhaps, at a future day, 
tending together to the same duties.” she may not wish to leave her, and 
‘* What happiness!” said Maurice, offer- - 
ing her hishand. “Iam, then, about to! ‘ But why interrupt yourself, Maurice, 
serve you, to assist you, to aid you in your | in so charming a recital 2” 
good and generous intentions. Thanks,; ‘ And,” continued Maurice with some 
Mignon, for having reposed faith in | embarrassment, ‘I had already purchased, 
me. You know, then, that I only live to | in your name, the house in which Marx's 
serve you. Thanks, Mignon! That isthe | studio was; for it is in a pretty situation, 
only word I can speak to you! You shall | and I fancied that it might please you. I 
see that our combined efforts will be suc-! saw you, in my visions, installed in that 


then-——’ 
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pretty house, with Graziella by your side, 
eon rene her studies, aiding her to bring 
out her talent, checking her way wardness, 
and rendering her able to support herself 
without being a burden to any one. Think 
you not, Mignon, that Graziella would have 
loved to live near you thus?” 

“Truly,” said Migr on, ‘the iden was a 
happy one, and 
what you thought, Maurice ’” 

‘7 did not dare to dream further,” said 
he, blushing slightly. ‘“I said to m - 
self-——” 

“Well, continue. Do you wish me to 
speak for you® I }now well what you 
would say. You thovght very often of 
my dear father, and of his child. Is not 
that true? And you said to yourrelf: ‘I 
know well to whom I shall intrust her in 
order that she may be happy, for she will 
not always stay in the convent; it is not 

uite settled that she will become a Saint 
hérése. I will give her to some one who 
will watch over her and Jove her ——’” 

“Oh, Mignon!” interrupted Maurice, 
“have I ever, in my letters or by my 
words 

“And what are letters and words, 
Maurice, if the rest of your conduct has 
spoken? But allow me to proceed a little. 
If I deceive myself, are you not here to 
put me right? You said to yourself, then, 
once more: ‘I shall give her to Maurice 
de Terrenoire, for she is not vicious, and 
she is not wicked; and, were it only in 
remembrance of her father, she will truly 

erform all that I can desire of her. 

ut—~-but there is one grand impediment; 
it is thie—Mignon is wealthy.’” 

‘Cease, Mignon, I pray you!” 

‘‘No, Maurice, I willnot cease! Permit 
me, at least, to finish my speech; you shall 
apeak afterwards. Maurice said to him- 
self, in conclusion: ‘As she is too rich, I 
will never unfold my heart to her; I will 
never tell ber that,on the day when her 
father confided her to me, a delicious dream 
of uniting for ever the daughter and the 
best friend of Aimé Crévecceur possessed 
me. She will never fulfil ber destiny ; 
she may remain in the convent; she 
may marry, no matter whom; it shall 
be well proved, however, that Maurice de 
Terrenoire was a disinterested friend.’ Is 
there any truth in all this? Speak !” 

Maurice's head hung down like that of 


eran een 








Is that’the whole of | 
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a guilty man, while he sought Mignon’s 
hand. But how sweet to him were all 
these reproaches! How eagerly did he 
listen to the fairy of the future! 

‘‘Forg’ve,” said he to her, * forgive !” 

‘If this were all,” said Mignon, ‘‘it 
would, perhaps, be easy todo so, but there 
is still another thing for which I shall find 
it very hard to pardon you!” 

“Oh, speak, then!” said Maurice anx- 
iously. ‘‘Am I not worthy of your 
friendship ?” 

‘‘'That which I shall not forgive you, 
Maurice, is this—you have not assisted 
me by a little encouragement; you have 
not fortified me in my affection. I know 
that I speak not as the world speaks; but 
Iam ignorant of the world’s ways, Mau- 
rice. I know only my own heart and 
yours, and I unfold my heart and say to 
you: ‘Maurice, true friend of my father, 
tender brother, to whom he has confided 
me, do you ask that I give my whole life 
to you? It is yours. We will pass our 
days in cherishing the memory of him 
whom, living, we should have loved; and 
we shall perform in his name the good 
deeds he desired to achieve.’ ” 

Mignon had risén. She was grand and 
beautifu). Maurice, in admiration of that 
calm and almost divine simplicity, uncon- 
sciously fell on his knees and kissed the 
folds of her dress. 4 

“ Behold, sir, what you have forced 
me to speak to you!” said Mignon ear- 
nestly. ‘‘ Think you it wasan easy task ?” 

“ What, Mignon!” replied Maurice en- 
raptured. ‘You who, with your youth, 
your beanty, your fortune, could cast your 
choice upon me—you who have only to 
appear to charm—you, Mignon, love me! 
Oh, yes, it was right that you should speak 
thus to me! Could I hope for it—1 who 
could only offer in exchange my devotion 
and my life ?” 

‘*But is that all, Maurice! Youth will 
pass away; what you call my beauty may 
Jast no longer than my youth. All will 
fade except our memory and our friend 
ship. As for my fortune, if you find my 
bark too heavily laden for you to navigate 
it, well, then, you can imitate the mariners 
and cast a portion ef the cargo into the 
sea! Have we not Graziella? Have we 
not our little sisters, who may, for a long 
time, perhaps, be our charge? And the 
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poor, Maurice, and the afflicted? What 
good may we not work! Remember Aimé 
Crévecceeur, and you will not be embar- 
rassed at being the steward, the master, of 
my fortune. What pleasure shall I not 
find in consulting you! And you, Maurice, 
will you not find some little bappiness in 
being my counsel and my guide !” 

‘* Enough! Mignon, enough, my child! 
Allow me to collect my thoughts. Spare 
me in my happiness! How happy am I 


in already contemplating the blissful pic- 


ture you have delineated! J.eave me to 
enjoy my joy undisturbed. Do not Javish 
all on me at once. Wuit! reflect yet 
again !”’ 

“Think you, then, that, on a matter so 
grave, I speak lightly ? Do you take me 
tor a child, Maurice? Huve I not suffered 
long enough to have had time for reflec- 
tion? Musfortune is the surest counsellor. 
I expect nothing from the world. You 
alone, my friend, have hitherto been my 
solace in it. Why do you esteem yourself 
20 Itghtly ? Have you not earned respect 
and consideration? Have you not the 
prospect of a brilliant career before you, 
to be won by your labours alone? Do not 
doubt yourself, Maurive! Besides, it is 
not you who ask for Mignon, it is Mignon 
who gives herself to you! Will you leave 
her without a protector ?” 

“ Dear Mignon!” said Maurice, his last 
scruples overcome, and transported with 
joy, “1 know now why I should live! 
Listen! your father hears us. You shall 
be my beloved and honoured wife—you 
shall be the angel of our household !” 

“It is not without a struggle,” said 
Mignon, placing both her hands in his 
with a charming grace. “J must tIl you 
that matters are not arranged in this way 
in the stories 1 have read. You should 
have played the ntrentive and imploring 
lover; I snould have b-en coy, half-resisted, 
and caused you to entreat for a long time. 
But what can be done with a grave engi- 
neer, who never speaks his thoughts, and 
from whom one has to snatch hus secrets. 
You must, at least. thank me for having 
invented this happy termmation.” 

The conversation began to assume a 
still more tender tone, undér that garden- 
bower when M. Rénard present d himself 
before them. 

““ My dear Maurice,” said the lawyer, 
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“before you take your leave, to-morrow, 
[ have a great many things to say to you; 
you seem to forget business here, and I am 
not surprised at it.” 

“Tam not going awny again,” replied 
Maurice, in a serious tone. 

“ That is glorious news,” said the lawyer; 
“but, when I begged ot you to remain, 
you told me it was impossible, Who has 
offered you better reasons than myself?” 

And he glanced at:‘Mignon. 

‘‘ By-the bye,” he ndded, “I must re- 
{quest mademoiselle to grant me a short 
‘interview before she returns to the convent. 

I mast consult her on }business matters.” 
“Tam not going there again,” replied 
Mignon, imitating Maurice's auswer. 
“Something unusual lias happened here,” 
replied M. Rénard, glancing at both. “How 
happy and engrossed with each other you 
appear! I am afraid | am interrupting 
ou.’ 
i. ‘No, no, my dear friend,” said Maurice; 
'* we have more need of you than ever.” 
“Tf, by chance, it should be a marriage- 
i contract,” replied the lawy-r, after having 
regarded them both alternately, “ I must 
liniorm you that it has been drawn up a 
; long time since. Ah! my children, 1 knew 
well enough how al] this would end! I 
jhave taken everything upon myself. I 
; will wager that you will uot require to 
alter one line of my work.” 


MISS N GHTINGALE ON NURSING. 


| Miss NiGHTINGATB, the heroine of the horrible 
| Scutart hospitals, has fust performed another act 
(of mercy—tor it is no less-—in writing a Httle 
‘ bo@&, which she has enllcd © Notes ou Nuraing.” 
Her remarks and advice both on such general 
\ subjects as ventilation, fresh arr, cleantiness, pure 
i water, and good diaage, and also down to the 
, mont trifling detail connected with the manage- 
| ment of the sick—aire most interesting and valu- 
able, and show, alike, the reflective mind and the 
practiialhand Perhaps, in the minutswe of the 
sick room, her words are inore telling than in any 
EGiNeE dcpurtment, and will carry conviction to 
all, for instance, she capiesses decided objec. 
| tions to talking in a whisper outside the pa lent’s 
rvom—to the slow, lingering, uncer ain footstep 
—lingering in the passuge - rustling of -flk— 
creaking of shocs rattling of keys and fidget. 
ing of all hinds, Bring in some fresh flowers, 
te! the patient something with a plenaant lute- 
rest in It, show hun a pew pieture, sequaut him 
of alow and courtsup witha fy ourable enduay 
—these are some of the teichings of Florence 
Nighungale, whieh, next month, we will grate- 
tully speak further of. 
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POETS: 
THEIR LIVES, SONGS, AND HOMES. 
THE COLERIDGES: A FAMILY OF POETS. 


A ramity of poets! What a heritage 
of intellectual wealth! what a boundless 
store of aympathy with all that is beautiful, 
and true, and godlike in nature and in hu- 
manity do these words suggest! Thought, 
feeling, expression, imagination, painting, 
music, are all included in the phrase. How 
can we sufficiently honour—how duly offer 
our homage to a family whose mission was 
to “lift the veil from the hidden beauty of 
the world?” Let us approach the shrine 
of these interred high priests of Nature, for, 
with one exception, they are all snatched 
from the world—their melodious accents 
attuned to noblest emotions—and learn 
their names. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Hartley, Sara, and Henry Nelson—father, 
son, daughter, and nephew— are the names 
inscribe on the hallowed slab. One place 
is, happily, vacant; and, out of our loving 
admiration and sympathy with the father 
and gifted descendants, may we pray that 
it shall be long ere the name of Derwent, 
the last surviving son, be written thereon ! 

Critic, essayist, philosopher, poet, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge stirred the hearts, and 
exerted a wide and deep iufluence upon 
the minds, of the most gifted sections of the 
English ad a during the Jast and present 
centuries. Throngh forty years out of the 
sixty-two allotted to him for his mortal 
career, did he compol the admiration of his 
fellows in each of thesa capacities, and, 
dying, he left a legacy of magnificent 
images, grand thoughts, and world-eft- 
bracing philosophy, to mankind. 

The joungest con of a large family, he 
was, at the early age of nine years, an 
orphan, and became the contemporary 
acholit with Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and 
Barnes, the late editor of the Zimes, at 
Christ’s Hospital. With these schoolfel- 
lows he remained asa dear and intimate 
friend through all their afier ycurs, and bis 
own, Leigh Hunt has left us an account 
of the way in which young Samuel ‘T'a) lor, 
Lamb, and himself, in all the enthusiasm 
of their magnificent youth, went shouting 
verses from Metastasio and Tasso, through 
the Highgate fields, one summer day. 

The Salaried and speculative mind of 
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our poet did not, however, find mental 
aliment sufficient in the poets alone; he 
tells us that metaphysics and theology be- 
wildered his young mind, even at fitteen. 
“ Nothing else pleased me,” he says. ‘“ His- 
tory and particular facts lost all interest in 
my mind. Poetry itself, yea, novels and 
romances, became insipid to me.” He, 
however, deserted metaphysics for his first 
love, poetry. Soon after, the sonnets of 
Mr. Bowles inspired him with an ardent 
desire for the study of verse. Can we say 
how much this was not the fruit of the 
hard realities of his schoolboy days? Might 
we not expect that so fervent and glowing 
a nature as his would turn to poetry as an 
escape from the severe rule which, at that 
time, reigned in the scbool at which he was 
being educated? In those days the routine 
of his life was this:—A bell summoned 
him from his bed at six in the summer and 
seven in the winter. His ablutions and 
breakfast succeeded, occupying altogether 
% quarter of an hour. School followed, 
and lasted till eleven. An hour's play 
brought dinner-time. School once more 
till five in summer, and in winter, four 
o'clock. At six was the supper, with, in 
suminer, two hours « digestive play to fol- 
low; but in winter, from supper to bed was 
the order. 

Tradition preserved the fact of roast 
mutton suppers at a remote period; but at 
the time Coleridge was a scholar, such de- 
licacies existed only in the hungry imagi- 
nations of himself and companions. Leigh 
Ilunt says, “ Our brenk{ast was bread and 
water, for the beer was too bad to drink. 
The bread consisted of the half of a three- 
halfpenny loaf, according to the prices then 
current. This was not much for growing 
boys, who had nothing to eat from six or 
seven o’clock the preceding evening. For 
dinner we had the same quantity of bread, 
with meat only every other day, and that 
consisting only of a small shee, such as 
would be given to an infant three or four 
years old. Yet even that, with all our 
hunger, we very often left half eaten—the 
meut was so tough. On the other days, 
we had a milk porridge, Iudicrously thin, or 
rice-m:lk, which was better. There were 
no vegetables of puddings. Once a-month 
we had roast beef; and twice a-year (I 
blush to think of the eagerness with which 
it was looked for) a dinner of pork. One 
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was roast and the other boiled, and, on the 


latter occasion, we had only one pudding, 
which was of peas! For supper we had a 
piece of bread, with butter or cheese, and 
then to bed, ‘with what appetite we 
mi bt.’ ” 

Sufficiently bard fare, this, for a young 
poet to exist upon; and, when we hear 
that the head-master of the school, Boyer, 
was 8 stern, capricions, and cruel man, we 
cannot help sighing over the forlorn con- 
dition of the lad who, thus early, was tast- 
ing the bitter draughts of life. 

In the life of a poet and metaphiysician, 
we cannot naturally expect to find many 
of the startling incidents or the frequent 
transitions of fortune which mark the 
careers of men of action. A summary of 
Coleridge's life might be written in a very 
few lines, but the history of bis poems, 
with a criticism on their beauties, and an 
earnest inquiry into the meaning of his phi- 
losophical works, would require a volume. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge was one of the 
nine children of a poor Devonshire vicar, 
the market-town of Ottery Saint Mary 
being his birthplace. As we have seen, 
he entered Christ’s Hospital, London, soon 
after he became an orphan, at the age of 
nine years. There he remained till 1791, 
in which year he entered Jeans College, 
Cambridge. His academical career was 
very short, and, beyond the fact that, while 
at the University, he assisted a friend in 
the composition of an essay on English 
poetry, which seems never to have been 
published, we know but little of this por- 
tion of Coleridge’s life, It does not appear 
that he either graduated or stood a candi- 
date for University honours. 

He suddenly left Cambridge, appeared 
in London, and, under the name of 
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academic groves, but in a tap-room at 
Reading, 

His literary career may now be said to 
have commenced. At Bristol, he brought 
out a periodical, under the title of “The 
Watchman:” the publication of it extended 
nofartherthan the ninthnumber. Abouttwo 
years later, he married Miss Sarah Fricker, 
and it was during the second year of his 
married life that his first essays on poetry 
came before the world. The volume don-~ 
sisted of a small collection of his short 
poems, and it reached a second edition, 
He next removed to a cottage at the foot 
of the Quentoch hills, in Somersetshire, 
where, with Mr. Wordsworth, who was his 
neighbour, he formed the plan of the 
famous lyrical ballads. The three greatest 
of his poetica] works were all either written 
or commenced in one year, 1797; for it 
was at this period that he wrote the ‘ An- 
cient Mariner,” the tragedy of ‘‘ Remorse,” 
and the first part of his ‘ Christabel.” 
About this time, also, he preached in a 
Unitarian Chapel. 

Although Coleridge could not be called 
Q great, or even a more than average, orator, 
yet his power of “talking” was so magni- 
ficent, that we may infor his efforts iu the 
remote country pulpit contributed in no 
slight degree to establish his reputation. 
A year afterwards, through the liberality 
of the Messrs. Wedgwood, he was enabled 
to visit Germany, in company with his 
friend Wordsworth; and though his stay in 
that land of philosophy was short—a few 
months only—it was sufficient to imbue him 
with a feeling for its teachings: a sentiment 
which remained strong in his nature for 
the remainder of his life. 

On his return, in 1798, he went to reside 
with both Southey and Wordaworth, at the 





Comberbatch, enlisted in the 15th Light , Lakes; and, in the first year of his abode 


Dragoons. This uncongenial phase of his 
existence was short enough, however; he 


| 


obtained, soon after joining the afmy, his! 
discharge from it. Of this, we have two | that he supplied contributions to the Lon. 


accounts; in one, his friends are said to 
have purchased his discharge; in the other, 
it is stated to be owing to one of his 
officers, who accidentally discovered his 
classical acquirements by observing a Latin 
sentence written in pencil, on the wall, be- 
neath his charger’s saddle. It was while 
acting as a cavalry recruit that Coleridge's 
“Religions Musing” was written, not in 


there, he published his celebrated trans- 
lation of Schiller’s ‘* Wallenstein.” 
It was between the vears 1800 and 1520 


don Courier newspaper, visited Malta, 
started the Friend—a periodical which 
ceased on its twenty-seventh number— 
published new and enlarged editions of his 
poems, and either planned or published his 
great philosophical works, and delivered his 
lectures on the Fine Arts at the Royal In- 
stitution. 

But it was about the year 1820, when he 
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found an asylum under the hospitab'e roof 
of Mr. Gillman, at Highwate, that our poet 
found the ease his nature loved. Here, 
with his books, his pictures, and his peno- 
dical réuntons of admiring and highly edu- 
cated men, Coleridge was, perhaps, at home. 
The friendship and hospitality of Mr. Gill- 
man suffered no change, and here Coleridge 
lived for fourteen years, and died in the 
house, 

In our engraving we show the window 
at which the poet so often sat; it is that 
on the right hand of the drawing, at the 
top of the house. His room overlooked a 
charming prospect of wood and meadow, 
‘‘ with coloured gardens under the window, 
which looked like an embroidery to the 
mantle,” as Leigh Hunt has described the 
place. “I thought, when I first saw it, 
that he had taken up his dwelling-place 
like an abbot. Here he cultivated his 
flowers, and had a set of birds for his pen- 
sioners, who came to breakfast with him. 
Ile might have been seen taking his daily 
stroll up and down, with his black coat, 
and white locks, and a book in his hand, 
and was a great acquaintance of the little 
children.” 

His chief occupation was reading, and, 
when he lighted upon an old folio descrip- 
tion of the voyages of Marco Polo, or 
Purchas, his visionary temperament re- 
velled in the task. It was out of a sug- 
gestion of the latter author that his 
marvellous ‘ Kubla Khan” was created. 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasu e-dome decree; 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measurelcss to man, 
Down to a sunicss sea! 


He recited this poem one morning to 
Lord Byron. in his house in Piccadilly. 
‘““T bappened to be in another room,” says 
Leigh Hunt. “I remember the other's 
coming away from him, highly struck 
with his poem, and saying how wonder- 
fully he talked. This was the impression 
of everybody who heard him.” 

Coleridge's earlier poems are greatly in- 
ferior to bis Intter productions. But these, 
however, are only now beginning to be fully 
appreciated. As an extraordinary versifier, 
and a writer of briefer narrative poetry, he 
has no superior in our languaxe. How 
much must we love the man! and what a 
deep sense of gratitude do we feel towards 
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him who has given us the weird, wonderful 
“Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” the ex- 
quisite poem of “Genevieve,” and the 
lament “‘On Youth and Age,” sil of 
which, together with “Kubla Khan” and 
‘“* Christabel,” will endure with our native 
tongue. ‘Love or Genevieve” is, perhaps, 
the most charming poem of its kind in 
the whole range of poetical literatare, and 
nothing but the exigences of spate could 
make us forego the pleasure it would afford 
us to present it to our readers. To be 
properly appreciated, it must be read in 
its entirety ; therefore, we say, purchase a 
pocket edition of Coleridge, and make 
yourselves the owners of a gem. 

During the Jater years of his life, he 
would often lament the loss of youth; at 
such times, too, a pensive feelmg would 
come over the poet; perhaps it was in 
such a moment that the following was 
written. Nothing could be more exquisite 
than the third and fourth lines. 


WORK WITHOUT HOPE. 
Composed 21st of February, 1827. 

All Nature seems at work. Stags leave their lair; 

The bees are stirring; birds are on the wing; 
And Winter, slumbering in the open air, 

Wears on his smiling face a dream of Spring! 
And I, the while, the sole unbusy thing, 

Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 


Yet well I ken the banks where amaranths blow, 
Hee traced the forest where streams of nectar 
ow. 
Bloom, O yeamaranths! bloom for whom ye may ' 
For me yet bloom not! Glide, rich streams, away! 
With lips unbrighten’d, wreathless brow 3 stroll, 
And nous you learn the spells that drown my 
s0u 


Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live. 


Of his philosophical works, such as the 
“ Confessions of an Euquiring Spirit,” his 
‘* Aids to Reflection,” &c., it will suffice to 
say that, for reach and subtlety of thought, 
they are unapproached in these latter days. 
In his criticisms and essays on the tine 
arts, h€ helped even the Germans to enlarge 
the circle of their intellectual powers ; 
often have his works sown the seed of 
thought in minds prepared to receive tlrem. 

For a sketch of his personal appearance, 
we will goto his friend, Leigh Hunt. His 
person was of a good height, but as slug- 
givh and eblid as Lamb's was light and 
ragile. He had, perhaps, suffered it to 
look old before its time, for want of ex- 
erflse. His hair was white at fifty; and, 
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as he generally dressed in black and had 
a very tranquil demeanour, his appegrance 
was rentlemanly, and, for several years be- 
fore his death, was reverend. Nevertheless, 
there was soneething imvincibly young in 
the look of tis Saee. It was round and 
fresh-cokeured, with agreeable features and 
an 0: indolent, good-natured mouth. 
This vey-like expression was very becoming 
in one who dreamed and speculated as hd 
did when he was really a boy, and who 
passed his life apart from the rest of the 
world, with a book and his flowers. His 
forehead was prodigious—a great piece of 
placid marble—and his fine eyes, in which 
all the agtivity of his mind seemed to con- 
céntrate, moved under it with a sprightly 
ease, as if it were a pastime to the: to 
carry all that revi ne 

On the 25th of July, 1834, at the age 
of sixty-two, Coleridge died, under the 
roof of his friend, Mr. Gillfaan, and all 
that was mortal of him was laid in the 
vaults of the new church opposite. 

A few months before his death, he wrote 
his own epitaph ; 

Stop, Christian passer-by! Stop, child of God! 

And read with gentle breast. Beneath this sod 

A poet iles—or that which once seemed hie : 

O lift a prayer in thought for S. T. C. 

That he, who many a year, with toil of breath, 

Fonnd death in lifg, may here find life in death. 

Mercy for praise, to be forgiven for fame, 

He asked ‘ae hoped through Christ; do thou the 
Bama 

We have left ourselves but little space 
for speaking of the poct’s gifted family of 

oets, 

Tho eldest son, Hartley Coloridge, has 
given some poems to the world, which, 
though few in number, betrayed not a 
little of the exquisite versification and 
graceful thought natural enough in the 
son’of such a father. For eleven years he 
contributed to “ Blackwood's Magazine,” 
and the world owes to him some excellent 
biographies of the ‘ Worthies of York- 
shire and Lancashire.” 

lartley died at the age of 58, being 
born in 1796, his decease happening in 
1849. This sad event was said to be not 
slightly owing to an unhappy habit of in- 
temperance, which, acquired during his 
college career, adhered to him throughout 
his life. He resided chiefly in the Lake dis. 
trict, Grassmere and Rydal being his chief 
hav nts. 
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The younger brother, Derwent, was 
born at Keswick, in 1800. He is the 
author of a work ‘On the Scriptural 
Oharacter of the English Church,” ané, a 
few years back, he wrote several pieces, 
er oa of Davenant Cecil, 
for “ Knight's Quarterly Magazine.” He 
became principal of. St. Mark's College, 
and a phdeed Aad St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Sara, bora at Keswick, in 1808, was the 
only daughter of the and inherited 
much of the rich genius of her father. 
Her education was mainly saperintended 
by Southey, who had married her mother’s 
sister, and to whos festering care the 
whole family of Coleridge owed a deep 
debt of gratitude. She was reared under 
Sonuthey’s roof, and, as she grew up, she 
endeavoured to lighten the literary labours 
of her protector by affording him all the 
assistance she could. 

In 1822 she produced an “ Account of 
the Abipones,” an equestrian people of 


Paraguay, from the Latin of Martin Do- 


britzhoffer. This, her first performance, 
wos undertaken at the suggestion of 
Southey, who pronounced it admirable. 

In 1529 she married her cousin, Henry 
Nelson Coleridge, who was the same age 
as herself, and, when her father died, the 
daughter and ey gave the world the 
unpublished works of the poet and phi- 
losopher. While engaged in his task, her 
husband died, and the completion of the 
task devolved wholly upon herself. 

IIenry Nelson's literary Jabours are 
worthy of his name. e contributed 
critical, historical, and biographical essays 
to “Knight’s Quarterly Magazine.” In 
1830 he published “An Introduction to 
the Study of the Greck Classic Poets.” 
live years later he produced his “ Speci- 
mens of the Table Talk of the late S. T. 
Coleridge,” which was soon followed by 
the first instalment of the “ Literary Re- 
mains of S. T. Coleridge.” 

He had attained to some oelebrity as a 
Chancery barrister, but his health, never 
sound, gave way in 1842, and, after many 
months’ iliness, his spirit sought that of 
his uncle, by the side of whose mortal 
remains his own were interred. His 
widow, Sara, lived to finish the publication 
of her father’s “ Literary Remains,” and it 
is upon her commentaries to them that her 
fame will mainly rest. A fairy tale, en- 
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—_ 


titled “Phantasmion,” rich in invention | just the contrary effect to what he prophe- 


and redolent of poetic beauty, was lef: by 
her to a world which her gentle spirit left 
in the year 1852. 





LOVE OR HATE. 
IN SIX PARTS. 
V.--UNEXPECTED EXPLANATIONS, 


A mighty pain to love it 18, 
And ’tis a pain that pain to miss; 
But, of all pain, the greatest pain 
Is to love, but Jove in vain, 
Virtue, now, nor noble blood, 
Nor wit, by Jove is understood. 
: ABRAHAM COWLKY. 


No, until death our lives shall part, 

Or coldness break this beating heart; 
Wher'’er, whate’er may be thy lot, 

By me thoul t never be forgot. Per | 


“ May I come in, uncle?” said Frances 
timidly, aa she kuocked at the door of Mr. 
Beaumont’s study, not long after the con- 
versation with Marian Erskine. 

“Yes. certainly—now and always. But 
what is it 7?—anything amiss ?” 

“No—yes. I wanted to speak to you, 
and thought I had better come here.” 

‘Quite right—quite right. Nothing 
like the sanctum for a quiet chat. Now, 
what's the matter ?—been quarrelling with 
Harry and come to the old man to make 
it up again, eh? Ah, Frances, I don't 
like the way you two go on at all. People 
were not so cold in my young days, and it 
does not seem right now.” 

“ No, uncle, it is not; and therefore it is 
that, because we are so, Sir Henry and | 
are utterly unsuited.” 

“What, what. child! what are you 
talking about? You and Harry unsuited! 
What ninney-hammer has put that into 
your head ?” 

“Nobody. I don’t know that any one | 
has said so, uncle, but I think we must all | 
have felt it.” 

“Pooh, pooh! You have been sparring | 
again, I suppose, and this whim is one of 
the happy consequences.” 

‘“No, indeed; it is no sudden thought, 
no caprice, bat my settled conviction. 
When Sir Henry did me the honour to ask 
my hand, a fortnight since, I told him 
frankly 1 did not love him. He answered, 
that, in time, I should, and that he was 
content to wait. But I find that time has 


a ee, 


sied. 


I do not, I never shall, love him; 
and, oh, uncle! I cannot marry him.” 

“ Nonsense! you don’t know your own 
mind; girls never do! You feel quite 
enough for him to make him a godd wife— 
all the better, perhaps, for not being too 
romantically in love. Besides, you have 
accepted the man, and I can’t and won't 
have you jilt him.” 

“ But, uncle, if I don’t love him?” 

“Tove, my dear child, is nonsense—a 
name, a phantom—when you are older 
and wiser you will know it to be so. Re- 
spect and esteem form the basis of wedded 
happiness, and you fecl these for Harry, 
don't you ?” 

4s Yes.” 

“Very well, then, be satisfied; fulfil 
your engagement, a3, indeed, you are 
bound in honour and good faith to do, and, 
trust me, you will tind yourselves happier 
than many another couple, who marry for 
love, and heartily wish themselves unmar- 
ried before the first twelve months are ont.” 

“Oh, uncle, uncle, you do not under- 
stand!” And the girl hid her blushing 
face in her hands. “it is not only that I 
do not Jove Sir Henry, but 4 

‘“ What?” cried Mr. Beaumont steraly. 
What?” 

“Ali! do not be angry, do not reproach 





me! Indeed, indeed, I did not know it 
before, or 1 would have told him. I have 
been very wrong—very wicked. I have 


no excuse to offer; but, oh, dear, dear! 
uncle, if you would forgive me And 
Frances burst into tears. 

“ Heyday! What the deuce is all this? 
Forgive '—excuse !—-wicked! Speak ont, 
child! What are you driving at? I can't 
make vou out. Snrely—but, no, that's 
impossible—you can't have. There. then, 
don't cry; sit down by me, and tcll me 
what you mean.” 

And the old banker, touched by his 
niece's extreme distress, and, like most 
kind-heartéd men, abhcrring the sight of 
i. woman's tears, drew a low chair to his 
side, and gently placed the weeping girl 
upon it. 

And then, encouraged by his tenderness, 
Frances told him all, honestly and simply, 
not concealing the most painfol and hu- 
miliating circumstances; and he, deeply 
moved, especially when she recounted the 
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meeting with Edgar's mother and sister. | them. 
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Something must be done, and that 


and his kindness to them, exclaimed! something requires thought, which will 


warmly — 

“By Heaven! he’s a noble fellow, and 
would not disgrace a palace. I must see 
what cari be done for him; but I am sure 
I don’t know what your father will say to 
all this, Frances.” 

‘““ Never mind me, uncle; J have de- 
served all that can happen to me, and I 
will bear it. But for him—Edgar—he 
has done nothing wrong.” 

“Nay; there I differ from you. No 
man should, even in seeming, trifle with a 
girl's affections.” 

‘‘No; but has not my vengeance been 
already a sufficient punishment for that 
alight, which now, I do believe, he could 
satisfactorily explain?” 

“T think it has; therefore I shall act 
accordingly, and see what can be done for 
him and his family.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you.” And 
Frances raised the old man’s hand, and 
pressed it to her lips. 

‘‘ There, there, child, I want no thanks ; 
I shall only be too glad to get a good, 
steady young man into my office again— 
one in whom I can place entire contidence, 
who will help me, and take some of the 
work off my shoulders. I am getting an 
old fellow now, you see, Frances.” 

“You will never be old to me, my dear, 
kind, good uncle,” answered the girl 
lovingly. 

The banker laid his hand upon ber head. 
‘ «Bless you, my girl,” he said tenderly ; 
‘you mean well, but old age is no disgrace, 
that you should ignore its approach to me. 
If a long life has been spent in earnest 
struggles to obey God’s Jaws, man’s old 
age 18 a very happy and peaccful time 
-—jt is like a cool evening after a burning 
summer day, soothing and preparing us for 
the long sleep of death which must come 
next, Oh! no, Frances; even if I could, 
I would not be young again.” 

After a short silence, he resamed— 


take time to mature; so perhaps we had 
better let action in the matter rest for a 
few hours, and then see what new wisdom 
we can bring to bear upon it.” 

“Thank you; but’—she hesitated a 
moment—“ Sir Henry?” 

“ True, true, | had almost forgotten him ; 
and, indeed, Frances, when I think of 
Harry, and the pain this will give him, it 
makes my heart ache,” 

‘‘ And mine, also. Oh! dear uncle’—and 
again she burst into tears—“ after the 
manner in which I have deceived him, I 
fear he can never forgive me.” 

“T cannot tell. Harry has a noble heart ; 
but it is a great deal to expect from any 
man.” 

“Yes, and far more than J, who have 
used him so ill, have a right to ask, 
although without it I can never mors know 
peace or happiness.” 

‘* Well, well, I will see what can be done; 
he will be here soon,:and I will speak to 
him.” 

** You! oh, will you, indeed, be so kind ? 
I wus afraid you might think it my duty 
to tell hirn.” 

“No, child; you have suffered enough 
already to-day, and the first news will come 
best from me. Afterwards, if he wishes it, 
perhaps, and I think it well, you shall see 
him, and make your own peace. Now, you 
luok ill and faint, and ought to lie down 
until dinner. Kiss me, and go.” 

With a sobered, thankful heart, Frances 
threw her arms round the speaker's neck, 
kissed him, and withdrew. ; 

It had been with her as with moat of us. 
The duty she shrank from, when at a dis- 
tunce, as impossible and terrible, had been 
in reality far less bitter and painful than 
the anticipation. 

Independ ntly of the peacefulness which 
a sense of duty performed must always 
wive us, Frances felt happier and more at 
rest than she had done for months. The 


“But we must not moralise, and forget | worst had come—the chain was broken; 


‘our immediate business. 


How do you in- , and, whatever might be the issue of her 


tend to manage with your father ? What | confession, she was free from a bondage 


‘do you suppose he will say?” 


even think.” 
‘Nay, that is cowardice, and folly, too. 
Avoiding the thought of evils only increases 


| which would soon have been intolerable. 
“Oh, wncle, I don’t know. I dare not | 


Later in the dxy, when Sir Henry came, 
he was shown into the banker's study, and, 
after a long interview, the bell was rang, 
and Mi-s Beaumont summoned. 
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She came, and as she eutered the room, 
her uncle quitted it, leaving her alone with 
his visitor. Fora moment she stood silent, 
her regards fixed upon the ground; then 
she looked up to see Sir Henry leaning 
against the centre table, apparently ignorant 
of her presence; his sad gaze riveted on 
vacancy, and a mournful, determined .look 
in the dark eyes, so lately sparkling with 
happiness and mirth. His hand was 
clenched, his mouth firmly closed, and 
altogether his appearance wore 80 grieved 
and changed an aspect, that Frances uttered 
an exclamation of remorse, and sprang for- 
ward, exclaiming— 

‘Forgive me, forgive me.” 

Ile started, passed his hand across his 
brow, and answered huskily— 

“T have nothing to forgive. I might 
have known it—I deceived myself.” 

“No, no; you must not blame yourself. 
It was I, who—who—oh! can you, will 
you pardon me ?” 

““T hope you may be happy.” * 

He said this in the same cold, passionless 
tone in which he had spoken before, and 
Frances, turning away, sobbed forth— 

“Yon do not forgive me; but I have 
not deserved it. I know I have not.” 

The hard look passed from Harry's face, 
and an expression of keen, living suffer- 
ing took its place, as, crossing to where 
she stood, he said— 

“Do not weep, do not reproach your- 
self; I could not bear it. It ia a terrible 
blow, but [ have been much in fault also. 
1 should not have urged my suit upon an 
unwilling girl; but, oh! I loved you so 
passionately, andI did not believe that it 
was possible for such devotion to endure 
long without winning some return. We 
have both been wrong; let us, then, both 
forgive.” 

He held out his hand; Frances took it 
in both hers. 

“T cannot thank you,” she said, in a 
low, choked voice. ‘‘ We shall always be 
friends, shall we not ?” 

“Years hence, perhaps, but not now, 
when I had hoped But do not 
reproach yourself; your happiness will 
always be dearer than life to me; and it 
may be, in days to come, when we hava 
both grown old, and time has seared the 
wound now so painfal, that we shall meet 
as friends; but not till then.” 
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‘‘Do not say so—do not say so. Lon 
ere then you will find some one to love an 
appreciate you as you deserve, and who 
will make you far, far happier than I could 
have done.” 

“Tdo not think so. However, I en- 
treat you to let no thought of me, or of 
my fate, affect your peace. And now, fare- 
well! In all human probability, we shall 
never meet again, as I intend to leave 
England next week, for the Continent. Let 
me, then, before I go, wish you every hap- 
piness; and believe that, wherever I may 
be, I shall never cease to desire and to pray 
for it. The last few weeks which have 
been spent near you, and brightened by 
the hope of your affection, have been the 
fairest of my life; I shall never forget 
them ; they will be a pleasant memory to 
the latest hour of my existence. IT have 
much, therefore, to thank you for—little 
—nothing to forgive.” 

‘*'You kill me with these words; I could 
better bear the cruelest reproaches. You 
are too generous, too good |” 

‘*No, no; you must not speak so. In- 
deed, I say no more—even lesa—than I feel. 
Farewell.” 

He wrung her hand until the pressure 
gave her actual pain, then murmured, 
‘*May Gop for ever bless and keep you.” 

A moment more, another lingering 
glance, and Frances Beanmont and Harry 
Mordaunt were parted for ever. 

The old banker had said truly. Harry 
had, indeed, a noble and generous heart. 
and never had he appeared to such ad- 
vantage as during that last interview, 
when sudden disappointment and sorrow 
had damped the daring self-reliance of his 
character, and taught him more keenly 
than all the previous years of his life had 
done, that earth and earth's love are un- 
sastifactory and fleeting. 

For some time after the baronet’s depar- 
ture, Frances sat in the study, weeping 
quietly, not over her own uncertain future 
—for, although vague and indefinite, there 
was still more hope before her than there 
had been for montha—but over thoughts 
of the grief which ber wilfulness and want 
of candour had brought upon the man 
who had so loved her, banishing him from 
home and country, and depriving her kind 
uncle of his filial support and affectior. 
And then and there, thoroughly subdued 
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and humbled, she fell upon her knees, and 
made for the future a solemn vow to weigh 
her acts well and truthfully—as Bertha 
Staunton bad said, “learn to think,” and, 
strengthened by Divine aid, never again 
‘do evil that good might come.” 

The evening which followed this sad 
day was very heavy, two or three busi- 
ness friends of Mr. Beaumont’s coming to 
dine, and prosing on in the usual style of 
politica, prospect of a war, and approach- 
ing dissolution of Parliainent, until a late 
hour, when uncle and niece, tired and 
bored, postponed all discussion upon the 
subject which had occupied their minds, 
and retired at once. 

Breakfast was ulways a short and bus- 
tling meal at the banker's, and that upon 
the ensuing morning was hurried over 
more quickly then common, and Mr. 
Beaumont, without alluding to the con- 
versation of the previous day, went off to 
his office, leaving Frances alone. 

Oppressed by feara and anxieties, the 
young girl took up a book, and tried to 
read; but she could not attend. The letters 
seemed to form themselves into strange, 
unwonted sentences; the stops flew about 
wildly,e with an utter disregard to time 
and place; so that, at last, wearied with 
vain endeavours to fix ler mind, she put 
down the volume, and took out her netting. 
But matters were no better then; one 
stitch was too long, another too short, and, 
in despair at her ill success, Frances threw 
the work aside, and went to the piano. 

It was at this moment her maid entered. 

“A gentleman is waiting for you in the 
drawing-room, mademoiselle.” 

* What is his name, Gabrielle? Did he 
not send up his card ?” 

““No; he only asked to see made- 
moiselle for a moment, and John showed 
him into the drawing-room.” 

“Oh, it is somebody of no consequence, 
I dare say. I wish John would say I am 
engaged, to visitors at this time of the 
day. However, I suppose I must go now.” 

And, in no cheerful mood, Frances went 
to the apartment in which her visitor 


A young man sat on a low chair by 
one of the windows, a tastefully-arranged 
basket of flowera beside him, on which 
bis attention seemed entirely fixed. 

They were very beautiful, with a liberal 
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sprinkling of exotics among, them, which 
Frances had gathered and arranged the 
previous day. Exquisite bunches of Cape 
jessamine, helictrope, and geraniums of 
every rare variety occupied the centre of 
the basket, while falling gracefully down 
its sides, or wreathing its slender handle, 
were various elegant hot-house fuchsias, 
with other drooping and trailing planta. 
But, from all these gems of hot-house and 
garden, the stranger had singled out one 
tiny, insignificant flower, which he held 
in his hand as the lady entered, who, find- 
ing herself unobserved, paused at the door. 

The visitor sat, as we have already said, 
in the embrasure of the window, the 
autumn sunshine pouring full upon his 
uncovered head; and Frances started as 
she recognized the rich brown hair which, 
now in the sun’s rays, looked as if streaked 
with gold, and the peculiar and graceful 
outline of a figure she go well remembered. 
She made a hasty movement, uttered a 
low ery, and her visitor, looking round, 
raised v pair of eyes which matched in 
colour the little flower which he carried. 

** Frances |” 

“ Wdgar !” 

And both sprang forward instinctively ; 
but there came such a rush of recollection, 
such memory, of all that had passed since 
their last meeting, and all that existed 
now, on either side, to be explained and 
forgiven, that they came to an awkward 
pause, and the lady blushed deeply, while 
her companion said— 

““] beg your pardon. I fear I have sur- 
prised, alarmed you; but your uncle per- 
mitted, encouraged me to come.” 

‘““My uncle?” and she made an eager 
step forward. ‘You have seen him then 
——he has explained ?” 

‘“‘No; Mr. Beaumont has kindly taken 
me back into his employment, and offered 
me the vacant post of cashier, but he has 
explained nothing, nor given me any 
reason for his late—zeult [ was going to 
say, and, were he a younger, less honour- 
able man, I should say so, aud resent, as 
an injury, his present courtesies ; but with 
him | feel that, however extraordinary his 
conduct has been, he had, or thought he 
hed, good reason for it. He is so incapable 
of offering a dependant an unprovoked 
affront, that I am willing Yo wait patiently 
his own time for explanation.” 
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“ You do him but justice,” cried Frances. priceless blessing; that, without you, life 
‘“He js goodness, honour itself, and was would bea blank; still, that 1 would not 
himself misled by hints and innuendos which sacrifice you. To that letter I received 
you might, or might not, have deserved. no answer.” 

At any rate, whether just or not, they ‘Because I never received it. Oh, 
were spoken with a bad, unchristian Edgar! Edgar! we have been hardly 
motive, and for this the speaker should tried; and I, who should have known you 
and does entreat your pardon.” better, believed you false. Can you ftor- 

As she uttered these words, the girl’s give me?” 
voice changed from the earnest tones in ‘‘ Forgive you! Ab, Frances! itis easy 
which she had defended another, toascarce for the lips to forgive when the heart has 
audible petition for forgiveness on her own | never accused. Believe me now, when I 
account; and she raised her eyes with | declare that, even in thought, I have 
an expression half reproachfal, half im- never been false. You are my firat, and, 
ploring, to Edgayr’s face, as be snaid— come what may, you will be iny only 

‘1 scarcely understand you. Surely it | love; aud I could easier turn from the 
cannot be as ] have sometimes feared! light of the sun to the gloom of a dun- 
Oh, Miss Beaumont! I had hoped that geon than for one moment waver in my 
you would not so have misjudged me— allegiance to you.” 


that in spite of adverse circumstances, ‘“ But I have not been so true. I have 
you would have believed me true.” doubted, distrusted, wavered. I am not 
“You never sent— you never wrote.” worthy of you.” 


‘I did—I did both. Oh, surely you Do not say so—do not think so; and 
must luve received my letters—seen my ,if you can indeed love me, as I once 
messengers ?” i hoped, you will make me the happiest 
‘‘Not one; I have heard nothing from | being upon earth. Oh, Fanny! is it pos- 
you since we parted in June.” sible 2" 

‘I cannot, then, wonder at your indig-! He opened his arms, and she threw her- 
nation; it was natural; but, believe me, the | self into them, whispering — 
silence arose from no fault or falsehood of “J will try to become all you wish.” 
mine. On that very evening, that fatal; “Give me your love, Fanny, your love 
Wednesday, when I received the terrible | —tbat is all 1 wish for.” 
summons which hurried me to what was| ‘You have it, utterly, entirely, and for 
supposed to be my mother’s death-bed, I; ever. In act I have been proud and rash, 
wrote to you explaining what had oc-' and very wicked, but in my heart I have 
curred, and sent the letter, through the | never ceased to love you.” 
wood, by one upon whom I thought I! ‘Ah! dearest, with this assurance, life 
could rely.” band its struggles have no terrors for me. 

“It never reached me; if it had, how!I1 can brave and dare them all, and, even 
much grief and sin might have been, if we should be parted, I feel that you will 
averted !” not again doubt me.” 

“We think 80, although, doubtless, all; | ‘* Never—never.” 
things are ordered for the best, by One who} “My own, my own,” he murmured 
cannot err; and this, perhaps, may have: fondly, offering her the flower he had 
been designed to teach us to have more taken from the vase, “see what I have 
confidence in Good, and to be less ready stolen. I have its fellow, treasured since 
to judge Evil from uncertain appearances. that happy night, when you gave it to me 
But that was not the only letter. After beside the pool. Will you accept this in 
reached home, I wrote, stating the altered return, and let it ever remind you of our 
circumetances which removed me even! eolemn compact, that, whatever happens, 
farther from you than ever, so that, at! under all and every circumstance, we are 
present, I dared not hope to claim your; never again to distrust each other.” 
hand; but I pledged myself solemnly,| With a smile and blush, Frances took 
that if vou indeed loved mo, and would the blue forget-me-not, saying, in a low 
wait a few years, I would work as man voice— 
never worked or strove before, to win that “I will never part with it while I live.” 
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THE SUBTLETIES OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S NAMES. 


THERE are certain curious instances of 
resemblance between the proper names in 
Sir Walter Scort’s writings and the indivi- 
duals they represent, which may possibly 
have escaped the attention of some readers. 
An essay upon the merits of his works, 
which have been pronounced peerless by 
the judgment of his age, would fairly be 
deemed superfluous; and, consequently, we 
merely wish to point out certain subtleties 
of wit, and certain beauties of melody, with 
which his proper names abound, together 
with a few striking instances of similarity 
between names and characters. 


From “Waverley” to ‘‘ Castle Dangerous,” 
from “Marmion” to “Sir John De Walton,” 
we have a strain of names, musical as the 
warbling of aneolian harp; and, whether 
the subject be lord or peasant, dowager or 
milk-maid, Cavalier or Puritan, harvest- 
field or haunted glen, to each 18 given a 
designation that impresses it indelibly on 
the mind of the reader, while fancy sug- 
gests the character to be developed. It is 
true that the tenaciousness with which the 
mind clings to the beautiful stories, often 
leads us to connect the character with the 
name; but, nevertheless, the association is 
much aided by the designation selected. 
Wit, euphony, and fitness are rivals from 
beginning to end of these names, each 
claiming the highest honours. Let the 
name be harsh at first sight, the apparent 
pie pena pyerrers and dissolves into 
euphony the instant that it is pronounced ; 
and we often find wit lurking among for- 
midable consonants, like a bud among 


The field of Bannockburn was not more 
full of pitfalls than Scott’s names are full 
of puns, direct or indirect; sometimes plainly 
ex at others only indicated by a 
resemblance in sound or spelling. If the 
word he selects be long, some prosy Gabriel 
Kettledramle, who reminds us of “sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals,” and who was 
in the habit of “preaching two mortal 
hours at a breathing,” is made responsible 
for it; if short, some Callum Beg, more 
ready with his dagger than his tongue, is 
found to represent it. 

The old tower relinquished to the rook, 
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the cave inhabited by the gloomy bat, the 
glen 
Where bogles dance o’er dead men’s graves, 


the dungeon of the captive, the cottage of 
the free, the palace of the rich, the hovel 
of the poor, all seem to have received from 
this gifted Caledonian pen their appropriate 
signification. 
But let us stroll through the library at 
Abbotsford, and, while we 
Dream of “the grand old masters,” 
Dream of “the bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps esho 
Through the corridors of time,” 
let us cull a few buds from this flower- 
garden of English literature, in support of 
our proposition. 
Can any one imagine that Fitz-James 
was not a gallant ‘carpet knight,” bred in 
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the luxury of the lowlands; or that the 
wild, free step of Roderick Dhu ever fell 
on other carpet than the heath of Clan 
Alpine? 

What visions of loveliness float around 
us at the mention of the Lady of the Lake! 
Could she be other than 

The bold and beautiful ? 


And does not fancy lend a thousand charms 
to the little sheet of water, over which the 
fair Ellen Douglas once guided her skiff ? 

Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine, of Brad- 
wardine, is standing at the door of his 
baronial mansion, quaffing a stirrap-cup 
with some neighbouring laird. What a 
braw name for the brave old baron, de- 
scended from a race who had claimed fealty 
of the yeomen of Bradwardine from the 
time of the Norman to the Stuart. 

Who is that callous, hardy, active, de- 
voted little Highlander, but Callum Beg, 
who wanted to “kittle the quarters of ta 
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: 


? 


auld deevil whig carle, wi’ her skene occle’ 
—in other words, 7 leis a summary 
surg? eration with his ger on some 
codes individual wis: Happened to 
differ from him in opinion ? 

How different from Jacob Jobson, the 
honest lowland peasant, who would “betray 
no mon’s bluid,” whose knife was the sickle, 
whose sword was the plough! The bare 
knee, the gaudy hose, the gay tartan plaid, 
start up, a8 we pronounce the euphonious 
name, ‘ Vich Ji an Vohr,” and well the 
Highland enphofty hangs about the memory 
of this high-souled and determined chief- 
tain. 

The brightest flower that ever bloomed 
in Tally vesie budded into existence the 
day Rose Bradwardine first saw the light, 
and the Craigs of Glennaquoich are still 
ringing with the wild Celtic strain in which 
the daughter of Mac Ivor bade 


The race of the clan Gillian, the fearless and fiee, 
Remember Glenlivat, Harlaw, and Dundee. 


Woodburne sounds like the name of some 
secluded manor, of which a Guy Manner- 
ing was lord, and a Julia the mistress , 
while Ellangowan could never have be- 
longed to a pares glossy, pettifogging 
fellow like Glossin, when it was claimed by 
« Henry Bertram. + 

The traveller who finds himself near the 
kaim of Derncleugh at midnight, begins to 
think of beings that have gone; and if he 
does not meet a troop of warlochs from the 
other world, or a troop of smugglers from 
this, in the wood of Warroch, it will be 
because he has got the herculean arm and 


pepper-and-mustard terriers of a Dandie | * 


Dinmont to defend him. We involuntarily 
utter pro-di-gi-ous as we think of the long, 
lank, absent-minded Dominie who, 


Marvelling at his sable suit, stalked past; 


and the knife of the songeies is fairly 
sticking in our ribs, as the desperate Dirk 
oe favours our imagination with a 
visit. 

That old red cloak keeps the winds of 
Derncleugh from the form of a crazed but 
commanding woman, who, standing upon 
yon hill, asserts, with the prophetic force 
of madness, that 

Dark shall be light, 

And wrong done to right, 
When Bertram’s right and Bertram’s might, 
Shall meet on Ellangowan's height, 
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and something whispers it oan only be Mex 
Merrilies. Pertinacious Mr. Oldbuck : 

Tis said he was a soldier bred, 

And one wad rather fa’en than fled. 

But now he has quit the spurtle blade 

Aad dog-skin wallet, 
And ta’en the antiquarian trade, 
I think they callit: 
and certainly he was an antiquary,' and, 
like many others of that class, often gave 
to remnants of antiquity an interest which 
must have astonished and mortified the 
musty relics considerably; for no one could 
suppose that a buckle or button, fashioned 
by some honest Glasgow artisan in the 
eighteenth century, could hear iteelf 
charged with having invaded Britain with 
the Ceesar, without a blush of indignation. 
It really is very hard upon such items, 
that they never can be accidentally buried, 
but some confounded “ Dryasdust” digs 
them up and charges them with being in- 
vaders of their country, or fossil remains 
of some antediluvian people, who probably 
never existed. 
But the defence of these relics must be 

left to the thickness of the dust that hides 
them, and the brain that seeks them, while 
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we return to our antiquary, of whom his- 
tory asserts, that he was a fine old buck, 
and always ready to crack a bottle with 
the young fellows who sought his society ; 
and that if he did violently remonstrate 
with Jenny Rintherout for running in and 
ont his study, and for having the temerity 
to put it to rights, it was under his other 
appellation of Monkbarns. This last cog- 
nomen, however, is as greatful to the ear 
as the former, if we consider him merely 
as the child of the cloister, and consider 
the cloister to mean his study ; but, other- 
wise, it is a reflection upon the character 
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of some one of his forefathers, for we be- 
lieve the Church does not allow to monks 
the privilege of being ancestors. ; 

Could Lovell have selected a better name 
for the home to which he was to convey 
his bride than Glenallan, or vould the 
happy couple have wished for a more 
pleasant neighbour than the resuscitated 
Captain McIntyre, who was fortunately 
made entire after a hole had been made 
through him in a duel ? 

Herman Dousterswivel sounds very much 
like deuced swindler; and, if he was not a 
cheating scoundrel, who emanated from 
some dike, we hope that he sued the 
author of his name for libel; for if an in- 
telligent jury of his countrymen could 
have been found willing to sit upon his 
case, they would, probably, have awarded 
damages without leaving the box. An 
old blue coat, and the wooden bench at 
the inn, remind us of the minstrel of Fair- 


port, and we can almost see the staff bend- | 


ing as ** Ochiltree ” leans o’er it,” 
And mourns for Auld Lang Syne. 


What 8 yelping of curs proceedeth from | 
| 


Osbaldistone Hall, and how unconcerned 
Sir Hildebrand sits among the litter of 
pups in the library, poring over “Guillim,” 
and, between occasional snores, reading, 
for the hundredth time, the deeds of his 
ancestors of * Cub Castle!” | 

How the old hall rings with the shouts ' 
of the revellers, and what a contemptuous | 
smile crosses the face of Jesuit Vaughan | 
as he listens to the nightly orgies of these | 
“ disciples of Nimrod and Bacchus!” Who 
can be the beantifal girl that has just 
dashed over yon five-barred gate on that 
high-bred steed, and, with a tear in her 
eye, is now telling her lover, ‘“that her 
poor falcon Cheviot has spitted himself on 
_ heron's bill at Horsely Moss,” but Die | 


Vernon? That wily old Scotchman, An- | 


drew Fairservice, need not have troubled 
himself to teil us “there were many things | 
ower bad for blessing, and ower good for | 
banning—like Rob Roy ;” we suspected it | 
the instant we heard the name. What 
could be fitter for the prompt, bold, reck- | 
less, hardy chieftain of the MacGregors 
than this curt soubriquet of Rob Roy? We | 
imagine a broad, frank face, a strong arm, 
a bold step, a saucy and undaunted visage 
must belong to that name, and that woe 
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betides the man who feels the weight of 
his basket-hilted broad-sword. In spite of 
his faults, trae as his steel, and generous 
aa a prince, 

Among the rocks he lived, 

Through summer’s heat and winter’s suow : 

The eagle, he was lord above, 

And Rob was lord below. 

What a bonnie bride for honest Hobbie 
Elliot was Grace Armstrong! and how his 
fist bangs down upon the tea-table as he 
hears the name of Westburnflat, the incen- 
diary and robber ! 

Elshie, the recluse, may well have been 
the misshapen being who fled from a 
hated world to bury his sorrows in a her- 
mit’s hut; but the little old man, who 
once glided about among the grey stones 
of Mucklestane Moor, threw off his elfish 
name with his disguise, and now stands 
before us, the gentleman, both in heart 
and name, 

Sir Edward, Laird of Ellieslaw, 
The far-renowned Black Dwarf. 

A dream, fearful as Byron’s, haunts us 
_.. we think of the poultry-boy, Guse 
Gibbie, and the headless chickens, jumping 
about him at Tillietudilem, which is only 
dissipated by the thought of the good ale, 
which the name of the old butler, John 
Gudyill, suggests. * : 

Drives the ale from our ‘heads, and the 
air smells of damp grass and mouldy tomb- 
stones at the mention of Old Mortality. 

We remember that 
Beneath those rugged cima, that yew-tree’s shade, 

where heaves the turf in many a mouldering 
Each in iia ane cell for ever laid, 

‘The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep : 
and we listen for the click of a chisel, or 
the neigh of a pony, as the name of the 
white-haired sculptor falls upon the ear. 

What a cutting appellation is Claver- 
house for the merciless commander, whose 
sword was always recking with the blood 
of the Puritans—for him who would have 
dared aa 

To wade through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind! 
How like in character to his name was the 
stout, unbending, burly Puritan, Balfour of 
Burley! 

Could the fair Edith Bellenden, of Tillie- 
tudlem’s tower, ever have been much 
affected by the discourses which that 
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worthy man, Peter Poundtext, hammered 
into the brains of his hearers? We opine 
not, unless to sleep. What a stiff sto- 
macher must have been worn by the 
Dowager Lady Margaret! and is she not 
precisely the person we can jmagine, as 
living upon the recollection of a breakfast 
with royalty ? 

We think of the palm and the date as 
we see the wide nostril and glossy coat of 
Morton's thorough-bred, the gallant Moor- 
kopf, and we shudder at the maniac cries 
and furious gesticulations that emanate 


from 
Pale Habakkuk Mucklewrath, 
Who eried, “God's will be done.” 


Could we hope for eloquence from 


Dumbiedikes, that allent laird, 

With love too deep to smile? 
Or could the English language have pro- 
duced a name more fitting for the simple- 
hearted, trusting maiden, who trudged so 
many weary miles to ask for mercy from 
“McCallum More,” than Jeannie Deans, 
or one moré suited to the loving, light- 
headed, once light-hearted sister, than 
Effie ? 

There is a sorrow in the name of the 
Bride of Lammermoor, that rings upon 
the imagination like a death-knell; and 
our pride instantly arms itself, as we en- 
counter tle ‘lofty brow and bearing high” 
of dark Ravenswood. 

What ancient Saxon could have angered 
the noble author so much as to make him 
name 8 jester ‘‘ Wamba, the son of Witless, 
the son of Weatherbrain, the son of an 
alderman ?” 

What an appropriate name have we 
for the devoted, self-sacrificing Israelitish 
maiden, in 

Beautiful Rebecca, 
Peerless daughter of a Jew! 


But one man in England could be found 
capable of draining that huge goblet of 
muscadine at a draught, or of finishing 
that formidable ‘‘Karum pie” at one sitting, 
and that was Athelstane—a man of great 
weight in some respects—and we doubt if 
a whole herd of swine could have grunted 
out a more suitable designation for their 
keeper, than Gurth, the son of Beowolf. 
We see the brawny arm of Friar Tuck, as 
he tacks up his sleeve to do battle with the 
venison, with which his board groans; 
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and the black bull’s head on that huge 
shield tells plainly enongh that it is the 
symbol of the gigantic Front-de-Bosuf. 

Alfred could have had no descendant 
more Saxon than Rowena; chivalry no 
type more proper than the gallant Ivanhoe; 
and we hear the sylvan name of “ Locksley 
the Archer,” only to lose it in the sound of 
Robin Hood's bugle, as the ‘ King of the 
Forest” welcomes the glorious Coeur-de- 
Lion to the oaks of Sherwood. 

Why is it that the name of Sir Piercie 
Shafton and a little bodkin are so indisso- 
lubly connected in our memory, and that 
it seems perfectly natural that he should 
have been the grandson of that worthy 
tailor, “ Overstitch of Holderness ?” 

How musical is the name of “The 
Monks of Kennaquhair;” and how like to 
the ambitious prelate, possessing 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 

Fretted the puny body to decay, 

And o’er informed the tenement of clay, 
is that of Father Eustace! 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that Hob 
Miller wore a white hat, and that he was 
frequently in the habit of asserting, 

I live by the mill, God bless her! 

She's parent, wife, aud child : 
notwithstanding he was the progenitor of 
“Black-eyed Mysie,” the cherry-cheeked 
“* Maid of the Mill ?” 

The mysterious “Lady of the Mist,” 
who vanished into ether, singing, 

The knot of faith at length js thed, 

The chur] is lord, the maid is bride; 

Wither, bush, and perish, well, 

Fallen is lofty Avenel; 
was, doubtless, perfectly correct in this as- 
sertion; but Mary Avenel did not injure 
herself particularly by the fall referred to, 
for she fell into the arms of Halbert Glen- 
dinning, and his name is certainly suff- 
cient to prove what a fine, warlike, and 
romantic fellow he was. 

That sweet name of Mary Avenel, itealf, 
comes wafted to our ear on the soft breezes 
of Glendearg, and we leave even them 
without regret, as we think : 


It’s no the raar of sea or shore 
Wad make me longer wish to tarry ; 
Nor shouts of war, that’s heard afar, 
But leaving thee, my bonny Mary. 
What a capital cognomen for a mambling 
herald, whose life has been spent in blazon- 
ing the virtues of dead bones, ie Mum- 
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blazen; how excellent a name for an old 
falconer is Adam Woodcock; or Magdalen 
for the enthusiastic devotee, 
The pilgrim of that shrine, 
Whose spirit triumphs o’er the tomb, 
And makes its dust divine ! 

Little wit is required to discover that our 
friend, Bryee Snailsfoot, was a trudging 
peddler, that ‘the generous old Udaller,” 
Magnus Troil, was a magnate of some re- 
— corner of the earth, like Zetland, or 
that 

The witch who raised her withered arm, 
And waved her hand on high, 
And muttered many a fearful charm, 
While lightning filled her eye, 
was ‘‘Norna of the Fitful Head,” the wild 
Reim-kennar of the North. What a host 
of melodious names have we in Glenvar- 
loch, Hermione, Ked Gauntlet, Wandering 
Willie, Peveril of the Peak, Fenella, Crér- 
coeur, Le Balafré, and Dunois! Who can 
forget that Hayraddin was the infidel Bo- 
hernjan, whose last thought on earth was 
of his fleet horse, Klepper; and how ap- 
propriately the Lady Hameline fulfils the 
destiny marked out for her by her spon- 
sors, in marrying the Wild Boar of Ar- 
dennes ? 

Phoebe Mayflower reminds us of the 
dogwood and violets of Woodstock, and 
down the lofty avenue comes a voice sing- 
ing— 





Hey for Cavaliers! 

Ho for Cavaliers! 
as we think of that wild, rakish, gay lad, 
Roger ‘Wildrake. 

ut we have trespassed too long on these 

generous columns, and will be satisfied with 
having called our readers’ attention to a 
a few of the clever subtleties of Sir Walter 
Scott's names. 
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Tre climate of England, during the winter 
months, is especially unfavourable for the display 
of fashion. The dull and foggy climate which 
envelopes this great metropolis of London, lays 
a sort of interdict on many modes which in Paris 
appear both suitable and natural. There, the 
wood-fires in the salons and the charcoal far- 
paces in the kitchens send up into the clear sky 
no columns of black smoke to descend again in 
such sooty patticles as speedily to rob every 
fresh colour of ita bloom, transforming the new 
and bright into the stale and faded, as is invari- 


ably the case throughout the whole of this vast 
city. It is possible, however, that the French 
capital may speedily ldse this pre-eminence and 
purity of atmosphere, which allows the ladies to 
wear white bonnets throughout the whole of the 
winter, as English coal will soon blaze on Parisian 
heartha, and cloud the ekies which canopy its 
dwellings. 

The effects of their influences are here so 
thoroughly well known, that dress throughout 
the winter suffers not a little as a natural conse- 
quence. In the streets, and in all places of 
public mecting, the women, collectively, appear 
to the greatest disadvantage. Almost anything 
18 supposed to pass muster in the dark days and 
the muddy streets; and, though we acknowledge 
this to be perfectly natural, yet we must needs 
enter our protast against it. There are many 
simple styles of dress suitable for all weathers; 
styles in which good sense and good taste are 
equally apparent; styles contributing at once to 
health and comfort, giving cheerfulness from the 
very consciousness of freedom from all restraint. 

Leaving these hints, we shall now proceed to 
give such explanations of our illustration as may 
appear necessary, premising that the style is one 
of the last which has appeared in Paris. It is 
made in glacé silk, of either brown o1 violet, the 
trimming being of the same colour, only of a 
much darker shade. The body is tight, having 
rows of quilled ribbon carried down to a point 
both behing and before, and having a row of 
bows up the front. The sleeve is quite new, and 
has a good effect. It is open in front up to the 
shoulder, but is gathered up into a quilling of 
ribbon just half-way down the arm. 6 under. 
sleeve is formed of five puffings of muslin, the 
two lowest appearing below the silk sleeve, and 
the three others showing clearly through the 
opening. The bottom of the skirt has six puff- 
ings of the darker coloured silk, The same bod 
may be made with a plain or founced skirt, if 
preferred; but that which we have given isin a 
newer style. 

Many dresses are now made with a succession 
of narrow flounces at the bottom, reaching about 
one-third up the skirt. The waistcoat body also 
retains its favour, accompanied by a new sleeve, 
which we have given in our working pattern, so 
that our readers may have the only two novelties 
which have appeared since the number of 
this magazine, ’ 

This sleeve is open up to within a couple of 
inches of the shoulder; must be lined with silk, 
and trimmed all round with a quilling of satin 
ribbon. This sleeve requires an under one of 
white muslin, made extremely large, and s0 well 
stiffened out, us to support the sleeve of the 
a preventing it from hanging down limp and 

at. 

We have also given a pattern of that most 
useful article, an opera hood, which no lady 
ought to be without. Whether for the carriage 
or the cab, it is equally a necesaity, and may even 
be the means of saving life, by preventing the 
effects of the cold, on coming out of heated 
atmospheres. It is made of silk, and lined with 
silk, either of the same or some other colour, 
being wadded and quilted. The smaller piece 
forms the half of the curtain, the letters showing 
where it is to be set on. The front turns over 
from the point where the atring is attached. 
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OPERA HOOD, 


of the attention of the young ladies who read 
this magazine, we will, before concluding, bring 
under ther notice one of the newest dresses of 
the season. It 1s of turlatan, andthe colour most 
favoured in Pazis is called vert dunueére, but pink, 
azure blue, and winte are also in gieat request 
It is made with two slurta, the under one 
being bordered with thrce raws of wide ribbon, 
and the upper one being looped up on each side 
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with the same ribbon, descending from the waist 
and ending with a large bow. The body is 
trimmed with folds brought to a point in the 
front, having three bows up the centre; the sleeve 
4 one large puff, with a bow ‘at the shonider. 
The body is pointed both in the front and back. 
This dress is also very elegant made with wide 
tucks on the under-ukirt, instead of the ribbon, 
but in other particulars the same. 


THER WORK-TABLE, 





THE WORK-TABLE 
Eprrep BY MADEMOISELLE RooHE. 
HANDKERCHIEF RETICULE, 


Mucn of the pleasure and enjoyment of life is 
derived through the medium of sight. The eye 
conveys to the mind all the glorious beauties of 
Nature's pictures, and all the elegant arrange- 
ments and productions of art. By continualty 
looking on beautiful objects, a refining process of 
calculation is quietly going on, moat advantageous 
to mental progresas.: Every sense which has been 
bestowed upon us is endowed with its own par- 
ticular power, and the purpose of them all is to 
produce a cultivated and noble mind. The 
Greeks carried this principle so far as to exalt 
Beauty into a divinity, and, even in our day, a 
preacher, high in public estimation, has spoken 
of its influence in the following words :.— 

“The highest pleasure of sensation comes 
through the eye. She ranks above all the senses 
in dignity. He whose eye is refined by discipline, 
that he can repose with pleasure upon the serene 
outline of beautiful form, has reached the purest 
of sensational raptures.” 

We may safely add our humble advocacy for 
ornamental art, even to the labours of the work- 
table, as we are assured that they often bestow 
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and adornment of home, as well as an additional 
elegance to personal appearance, Our illustration 
this month is a little article for the latter purpose, 
which is both useful and pretty. It is extremely 
sparkling and effective when worked: it is a 
small bag or reticule, just sufficiently large to 
contain the handkerchief and scent-bottle, and is 
very convenient when visiting, for evening wear, 
or when gotug to any place of public amusement. 
The design is worked on fine canvas, in various 
coloured woola, and gold and steel beads. 

The following are the arrangements :—The 
centre diamond is a gold star on a crimson or 
scarlet ground, the diamond having an outline of 
steel beads. The scrolls round have an outline 
of steel beads, fillod in with gold colour. The 
escalopped circle is alzo in steel beads, the 
ground within belng black, The remainder of 
the ground is a brilliant green, the scrolis being 
the same as those within the circle—namely, a 
steel bead outhne, filled in with gold colonr. 
The two sides are united together, the joins being 
hidden either with a gold cord or a gold and steel 
bead alternately, nearly close to each other. A set 
of small gilt or steel rings must be sewn on to the 
top, for the cord to pass through. Three hand- 
some tassels—one at each side and one at the 
bottom, selected to match in colour with the bag 
—complete this article, which will be found a 
very satisfactory production of the Work Table 


much pleasure, and add much to the happiness! when completed. : 
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TRANGFER SPRIGS IN APPLIQUE FOR ORESS UNDER~SLEEVES, 


The presen} style of fashion for the sleeves of Brussels net. 


dresses being on a liberal ecule of amplitude, it 
involves the necessity of a corresponding arrange- 
ment in the ornamental under-sleeve now so 
generally adopted as an article of a lady’s attire. 
The beauty of these under-sleeves has a great 
influence on the general effect of the toilette, and 
to be really elegant, the fabric of which they are 
made must be as light as possible, and richly 
ornamented either with Jaceor embroidery. Now 
as these luxuries are not always at command, we 
give a substitute which has a really pretty effeet, 
and which can be obtained at the cost of a com. 
paratively trifling amount of labour. This is q 
sprig, which will be seen in our iiustration for 
working in applique, to be laid pn a clear open 


These sprigs are done scparately, 
which is much more convenient than woking 
them on the net, as they are more easily trans- 
ferred w hen the ground on which they are laid is 
injured by wear, and they are more agreeable to 
execnte. The distances at which they are piaced 
depend upon the taste of the worker; an inch 
and a half from each other is sufficiently close 
to produce ahandsome effect. When the sleeves 
are made very full. and sprigged over in this 
manner, the style is light and elegant. The dest 
cottons for working in appliqué are No. 16 of 
Messrs Evans and Co’s Perfectionné for tracing 
the outline, and the same makers’ Persian thread 
for sewing over. Short sleeves for full dress are 
very pretty sprigged over in the same manner. 
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POETS: 
THEIR LIVES, SONGS, AND HOMES. 


LORD BYRON, 


A GREATER poet and a better man than 
Byron,—Tennyson, says :— 


For now the poet cannot die, 

Nor leave his music as of old, 

But round him, ere he scarce is cold, 
Begins the scandal and the cry. 


Proclain the faults he would not show— 
Break lock and seal—betray the trust— 
Keep nothing sacred; ’tis but just 

The many-headed beast should know. 


Ah! shameless! for he did but‘sing 
A song that pleased us from its worth. 
No public life was hig on eaith, 

No blazoned statesman he, nor king. 


He gave the people of his best; 
His worst he kept, his best he gave. 
My curse upon the clown and knave 
Who will not let his ashes rest. 

But, as respects Lord Byron, this indig- 
nant protest against biographical indis- 
cretions will in nowige apply. Egotism, 
the main characteristic of Lord Byron's 
nature, forced him to ‘proclaim all his 
faults” while living, and, when dead, it has 
given rise to numberless pages of biogra- 
phical revelations. A thousand pities is it 
that we are not allowed to separate the 
man from his verse! Why did he embalm 
his very common-place failings in his 
magnificent stanzas? Why give us such 
ordinary flies in such unexceptionable 

No. 11, Vou. VIL 


amber? It is a sufficiently Sorrowful re- 
flection that this man, who was born with 
so much of the immortal fire of portry 
within his breast, should have squandered 





the divine inheritance in persistently pic- 
turing himeelf a blighted being, a monster 
warring against female virtue, & cynic, an 
English Timon, and a prodigy of strength, 
skill, and bravery. Forty years ago he 
was extensively believed to be all this, and 
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many 8 poor youth bewailed his slighted 
affections in what was then thought one of 
the chief elements of pictorial despair—a 
Byronic collar. 

As for his triumphs over woman’s affec- 
tion and loyalty—well, to dismiss te dis- 
agreeable subject, it is a delusion, Many 
& poor, “ fast” youth of our own time, were 
he master of Byron's eloquence, might 
chronicle as large a number of trumpery 
victories. Byron, in his early years, was 
very poor, but he wns righ enough to, pur- 
chase what was for sale in thia re@pect. 
If he had ever become a man, instead of 
remaining what be was to the dey of his 
death—a big boy—he would have ceased to 
contract the miserable aisons which were 
a blemish to his ancient descent and his 
splendid genius. 

George Gordon Byron stooped, often. very 
low, and himself forgot what he was al- 
ways anxious his readers should remember, 
that he was a noble, descended from one 
of William's Normans. With one so proud 
of his ancestry, pride of birth should have 
been a restraint. Noblesse oblige should 
have been ltis motto. Fortunately, we 
may read his many beautiful verses ad- 
dressed to women without the painful re- 
flection that they are the addresses of a 
monst.r to his victims, though Byron him- 
self intended it should be otherwise. 

The poet’s father and mother were an ill- 
assorted pair. Captain Byron, the parent 
was a gay, extravagant man of fashion; 
his wife a violent, wayward woman. Both 
were well - descended ; crusaders, royal 
favourites, and cavaliers were among the 
anceators of the captain, while his lady 
claimed the old stock of the Gordons 
of Gighs for daar Their unhappy 
union wes bg the death of Cap- 
tain Byron, whem the. was three years 
of age. Henceforth child, who inhe- 
rited the faults of both his parents, was left 
to the sale charge of a woman who seems 
to have been totally unfitted to mould the 
character of a wild, hot-tempered boy into 
a harmonious, well-regulated youth. How 
sad a misfortune was it that Lord Byron's 
mother was more the object of his ridicule 
than of his respeot ! 

George Gordon Byron was born in Holles- 
street, London, on the 22nd of January, 
1788. An accident, occurring at the time 
of his birth, made him Jame in one foot for 
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life—a defect whi-h, throughout his after- 
years, was a source of pain to the sensitive 
mind of the poet. 

At the time of his father’s death, he was 
residing with his mother, at Aberdeen, 
being, as we have said, but three years of 
age when that event occurred. Though 
there was no relation living between him- 
self and his grand-uncle, the fifth Lord 
Byron, the latter took no further notice of 
his successor than as ‘the little boy at 
Aberdeen.” Indeed, his fortunes were, at 
thisperiod, poorenough. The extravagance 
of his father had Jeft Mrs. Byron in very 
straitened circumstances, and, while in 
Scotland, the poet was a day-scholar at 
five shillings per quarter. 

We skall not occupy space with the 
many anecdotes of the poet’s boyhood, 
which Moore, his biographer, narrates, 
evidently with a view of showing that the 
lively, warm-hearted, high-spirited, pas- 
sionate, resentful boy was father to the 
man of whose friendship he was so proud. 
Yes—one thall be given. When Byron 
was only eight years old, he formed a 
bayieh attachment for a girl named Mary 
Duff. 

Many years afterwards, he wrote in 
his journal, ‘I have been thinking lately 
a good deal about Mary Duff. How very 
odd that I should have been so utterly, 
devotedly fond of that girl, at an age 
when I could neither feel passion nor know 
the meaning of the word.” These words 
might have been written by him just 
before his death: it was true with regard 
to more women than Mary Duff. 

In 1798, when Byron was in his eleventh 
year, his grand-uncle died, and, succeeding, 
by this event, to the family estates and 
title, he and his mother removed from 
Aberdeen to Newstead Abbey. An at- 
tempt at curing the lameness with which 
he was afflicted was made by a Notting- 
ham quack, at thjs time, but with the 
only result of giving pain to the young 
Lord. 

His new rank seems to have stimulated 
his mother into a thought for the edu- 
cation of her son. She sent him to scheol 
at Dulwich, but his attendance was so 
irregular that he made Iittle or no pro-~ 
gress. At this juncture his guardian, Lord 
Carlisle, interfered, and Lord Byron was 
sent to Harrow. Here, out of the control 
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of his mother, the ardent temperament of 
the boy caused him to repair whatever 
defects of education may have impaired 
his earlixr years. He lived the vigorous 
life common at a public school, but he 
read immensely. 

When he had spent three years at 
Harrow, he passed his vacation in a visit 
at Annes'ey, about ten miles from his own 
estate of Newstead, where resided Miss 
Mary Chaworth. She was a handsome 
young lady, two years the senior of the 
poet, her affections already engaged to 
another g-ntleman. Byron, although he 
knew of this, began to cherish a passion 
for the young lady, who, regarding it asa 
mere boy’s funcy, offered him her friend- 
ship instead. In after-years, the poet 
frequently recurred to this attachment, 
and upon it he founded the beautiful poem 
called “ Tie Dream.” 

We pass over the remainder of his stay 
at Harrow, as well as his college career at 
Cambridge, where, amidst his dissipations, 
he often wrote verses indicating “‘ the fire 
that burned within him.” The poet longed 
for the honours of print, but, at the instance 
of a friend, his first volume was thrown 
into the fire, after the rhymes had been 
put into t. pe. 

At twenty, however, he published his 
“ Hours of Idleness,” On the appearance 
of these poems, a ‘Scotch Reviewer” pro- 
ceeded to demolish the young poet com- 
pletely. It was not so facile a task as was 
imagined. The “ Edinburgh” had to deal 
with a young man of astounding ability, 
vehement temperament, and enormous 
powers of sarcasm. When the critique 
appeared, the poet was residing at New- 
stead Abbey, and here, amidst orgies of 
the wildest character, he composed his 
answer. 

The year 1809 saw him attain his ma 
jority, which took place on the 22nd of 
Jan He entered the House of Lords 
on the 18th of March, and, three days 
later, “‘ English Bards and Scoteh Re 
viewers’ was published, which soon proved 
that the critics had found their match ; 
and, though he was a “ foeman worthy of 
their steel,” they were not anxious to 
attack him afterwards. 

Lord Byron created little impression in 
the House of Lords; he was unsupported 
by any great party, and his brother Peers 


seem never to have guessed what a 
genius had come among them. Society, 
too—that is to say, the mansions, the balls, 
the great gatherings of the titled——did 
not seek for Lord Byron’s company with 
the eagerness which the young man— 
whose vanity was excessive—thought his 
due. He was poor, he was prond, he had 
a keen sense of his great abilities, his 
passions were of the strongest kind. At 
twenty-one years of age he had passed 
through all the dissipations which were 
usual with college men of his day, and he 
had given the finishing tonch to them 
during a short stay in London. Here, 
then, he was, in debt, jaded by mean 
pleasures, his great abilities unrecognized, 
his poetry sneered at, wit, beauty, and 
fashion cold and indifferent towards him. 
He had made a speech in the House of 
Lords—it caused no sensation; he had 
published a satirical poum—it was being 
read everywhere; and thus Lord Byron, 
who might easily have become a great 
orator, became, instead, a great versifier. 

It was chance that decided his career, 
For his cynicism, his blighted affection, 
his affected English Timonism, he had no 
better causes than those we have endea- 
voured to skitch. And simply because 
“society” neglected hm, the Lords did mat 
che-r him, and because evarybody, in short, 
did not bow down in a’knowledgment of 
the great abilities of Byron, he resolved to 
go abroad, to hate his country, and to 
write cynically and satirically for the rest 
of his days. What he has done, even with 
this false stimulus, is magnificent and mar. 
vellous, But what might he not have ac- 
complished, had he been less selfish and 
vain, and had he kept his passions under a 
manly contro! ? 

In July, 1809, the year he came of age, 
he left Falmouth, and, in four days and a 
half, reached Lisbon. In a month, he was 
at Cadiz. ‘‘ Cadiz, sweet Cadiz! it is the 
first spot in the creation,” he writes. “ The 
beauty of its streets and mansions is aed 
excelled by the loveliness of its inhabit 
tants.” He says, he is ‘‘enamoured of 
Spain.” Of Cintra he writes, ‘‘ The vill 
of Cintra, sbout fifteen miles frém 
capital, is, perhaps, in every respect, the 
most delightful in Europe.” enepie his 
course eastward, he visited Malta, Joan- 
nini, Tepaleen, where he was introduesé'to 
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Ali Pacha. _At Joannini, he commenced 
writing “Childe Harold's Pilgrimage,” 
which was henceforth to convey, in glorious 
verse, the vivid impreasions of his own 
wanderings—Childe Harold being Byron 
himself. From Turkey, he went to Greece, 
leaving no classical spot unvisited or un- 
mentioned in his “ Pilgrimage.” On leav- 
ing Athens, after a stay of six weeks, he 
wrote his celebrated 


Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh give me back my heart! 


which was addrested to the eldest daughter 
of his Jandlady. 

Smyrna was his next halt‘ng place, and 
here the second canto of “ Childe Harold” 
was written. Before visiting Constanti- 
nople, he resolved to make himself a 
modern rival of Leander, by swimming 
from Sestos to Abydos. After an absence 
of two years, he returned to England, in 
1811. His intention was to settle down 
quietly at Newstead Abbey, where his 
mother had been located for some time. 
When Byron had set out on his travels, 
his mother had conceived a superstitions 
fancy that she should never see him aguin. 
When he came to England, and wrote to 
her that he would soon see her at New- 
stead, she said to her maid, “If I should 
be dead before Byron comes down, what a 
atrange thing it would be.” But it so 
happened. She had been seriously ill for 
a long period, and, about this time, her 
son happening to order some new furni- 
ture for Newstead, the poor woman, on 
reading the upholsterers’ bills, was seized 
with such a fit of rage, that her death was 
brought on by it. 

In London, he resumed his old life of 
pleasure, in the midst of which he pub- 
lished his “Childe Harold.” At first, he 
was unwilling to publish it, having but a 

oor opinion of the work which was to win 
him all that his soul pined for. The poem 
was in tbe highest degree successful, to the 
astonishment of no one more than its noble 
author. 

“T awoke one morning and found my- 
self famous,” he wrote. Three years before, 
he war unknown and unrecognized by his 
own patrician class; now, n0 aristocratic 
réunion was thought complete without the 
preeence of the nobleman, whom all the 
avorld was calling a great post. For about 
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a twelvemonth, he led the life which’ his 
temperament preferred. He had given 
away the copyright of all his poems 
hitherto. We have seen that he was poor, 
and, with his pleasures, his debts and pe- 
cuniary embatrassments increased. It waa 
during this interval that he first proposed 
to Miss Milbanke, an heiress and peeress in 
prospective. He was rejected. A recond 
year passed; he was leading the same 
mode of life as before; but pleasure could 
not enervate his fine poetical powers, and, 
during this time, some of his most beauti- 
ful verses were composed and given to the 
world. He now resolved to make a second 
attempt at gaining a wife. The fashion in 
which he set about it was singular enough, 
and supplies us with quite conclusive evi- 
dence that, in such matters, he considered 
love as of the least possible importance. 

Payne Knight has said that the mar- 
riage which ends a comedy is frequently 
the commencement of a tragedy; and the 
union which Byron was about to contract 
was soon tocontirm the truth of the epigram. 

Lord Byron’s own memoranda of the 
circumstances inform us that a person 
who had long enjoyed his confidence and 
friendship, observing the cheerless and un- 
settled aspect of his mind and prospects, 
strenuously advised him to marry; and, 
after much discussion, he consented. The, 
lady upon whom his choice should fall was 
left for the second consideration. Ilis friend 
suggested one lady; he himself mentioned 
Miss Milbanke. To the latter his friend 
strongly objected, observing that, at pre- 
sent, Miss Milbanke had no fortune, and 
that his embarrassed affairs would not 
allow him to marry without one; that, 
moreover, she was a learned lady, which 
would not at all suit him. In consequence 
of these representations, he agreed that 
his friend should write a proposal for him 
to the other lady named. It was done; 
and one morning, while the two were 
seated together, an answer came. It was 
a refusal. 

“ You see,” said Byron, “ that Miss Mil- 
banke is to be the person after all. “I will 
write to her.” 

He accordingly instantly wrote a letter 
to the lady, and, though objecting to the 
choice, his friend, on reading the poet's 
letter, pronounced it such a pretty one, 
that it was a pity not to forward it. 
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“Then it ehall go,” said Lord Byron; 
and it was instantly sealed aud sent off. 
Unhappily for herself, the lady consented 
this time, and, in about a year, Lord Byron 
and Miss Milbanke were married. In another 
year they were separated. What occurred 
in the iaterval has never been made known 
to the public. The memoirs which Lord 
Byron intrusted to Moore were destroyed ; 
these might have given us one side of the 
case, but, perhaps, it is better that the 
MS. was consigned to the flames. Three 
months after this separation, Lord Byron 
left his native land, never to return to it. 
He travelled up the Rhine, and tarried 


tainly weaned him from snch unworthy 
companions as Mariana and the Fornarina, 
one being the wife of bis landlord, the 
other the spouse of a miller. The lady 
was taken from a convent, and, at the age 
of sixteen, married to the old Count Guic- 
cioli. Lord Byron first met her at another 
Italian contessa’s party, where she appeared, 
three days after her marriage, in all the 
gaiety of her bridal array, her bosom 
throbbing with all the delight of exchang- 
ing a convent for the world. The young 
Italian found herself suddenly inspired with 
& passion of which her mind, till that mo- 
ment, could have formed no conception. 
The husband grew jealous, the young 
countess madly in love with the hand- 
some, foreign noble; the countess was 
separated from her husband, and hence- 
forth continued the devoted mistress of 
Byron. 

But we must hasten on. Byron’s love 
for classic literature, and the glorious 


some time in Switzerland, where he col- 
lected the materials for his drama of 
‘“* Manfred.” 

Towards the close of the same year he 
was again a wanderer, and, turning his 
steps southward, he settled at Venice. 
Here he finished the third and fourth 
cautos of “Childe Harold;” ‘ Manfred” 
being continued, and ‘ Beppo” completed 
in the same city. While at Venice, he 
first met the Countess Guiccioli, and, as 
his passion for thig lady had more of the 
appearance of a genuine affection, we shall 
give it a passing notice. 

His acquaintance with this lady cer- 
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scenes he had met with in the lind which 
was its birthplace, caused him to engage 
in an expedition which was about to at- 
tempt the rescne of Greece from its Turkish 
masters. The Greek committee for pro- 
moting the insurrection appointed him to a 
high command, and, some time after, he 
was on the point of leading the Greéks to 
the attack at Lepanto, when he was seized 
with his last illness. He had been over- 
taken by a heavy shower while on horse- 
back, and imprudently exposed himself, 
hot and perspiring, in an open boat, after 
dismounting. On reaching home, he was 
seized with fever and rheumatic pains. 
“At eight that evening,” says Count 
Gumba (the brother of the countess), ‘I 
entered his room. He was lying on a 
sofa, restless and melancholy. He said to 
me, ‘I suffer a great deal of pain. I do 
not care for death, but these agonies I 
cannot bear.” <A week later, and he was 
no more ! 
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IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
I.—GOING HOME. 


Arrér Alfred Clifford had been some 
time at Oxford, his mother removed for 
awhile from D ; ostensibly because 
her health required change of air, but 
actually, I believe, as almost every one 
declared, that she might increase her in- 
come by letting her house; which, being 
one of the best in the neighbourhood, ex- 
clusive of the few great mansions, fetched 
a good rent. During this period, of course, 
our news concerning the young student 
was neither so constant nor s0 certain. 

We heard of “little go” and “ great 
go.” Idon’t think we had any definite 
idea what these terms meant, with the ex- 
ception of Mi+s Molesworth, who had a 
cousin at Cambridge— who, by-the-way, 
was ‘ plucked ” for one or the other—and 
she informed us that “great go" meant 
“taking a degree,” but what depres, she 
was not certain; neither did she seem ex- 
actly to comprehend the precise ‘ 
of the expression “ niuskedesake omaeiod 
to tell us that her relative had failed to get 
the “degree” he intended to take; and 
we only learned, by other means, that such 
failure is 8) nonymous with “ pluck.” 

Miss Crosbie characteristically remarked, 
on being thus enlightened, that she pre- 
farred the ‘“‘ pluck” of her brother Tom, 
who had jumped overboard, in a heavy sea, 
and saved the life of a messmate, who could 
not swim. But I think we were all in 
clined to consider that the next best thing 
to “taking” the “degree” was being 
‘‘ plucked ” in the contest—associating the 
notion, somehow, with being worsted in a 
fight, which, of course, implies a valiant 
defence. 

Various accounts of Mrs. Clifford herself 
also reached us, at intervals, from the re- 
mote village where she and her daughters 
were located; and these were less satis- 
factory than the reports from Oxford. 

It was tirst rumoured, and then con- 
firmed by a letter from herself to one of 
the few friends with whom she corre- 
7 egies that she had allowed her danghter 

nne te go as companion to an old lady, a 
distant relative of her own—a woman whose 
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penurious habits and bad temper rendered 
her house anything but a desirable home 
for the poor girl. Of course, Mrs. Clifford 
represented the affair in the best light; 
dwelling on the rich and childiess state of 
the old lady, and the extreme affection 
she had contracted for Anne; but the true 
state of the case soon came to be known 
and canvassed in D——-: that poor Anne 
Clifford had been sent to earn a miserable 
pittance, by enduring the caprices of a 
fretful, stingy tyrant, to whom she was 
little better than a maid-of-all-work. 

I have no doubt that this mistaken 
mother, being, as she was, thoroughly 
worldly and selfish, except in what con- 
cerned the darling ambition of her heart— 
the success and fame of her son—did really 
judge of Anne’s happiness, or, rather, of 
Anne's wishes and duties, by her own, and 
calculated that she was doing the most ad. 
vantageous thing for her daughter, by 
throwing in her way the chance of a for- 
tune, to be gained by a few years or 
months of misery and servile drudgery. 

I try to do so much justice to Mrs. 
Clifford because, at this time, she was 
much epeken of by ber former neighbours, 
and, perhaps, in our indignation, we did 
think more harshly of her than even she 
deserved. Kind Aunt Margaret did often 
plead for a suspension of judgment, at 
least ; but I acknowledge that, for the rest 
of us, our tongues moved pretty freely 
when discussing the poor lady, especially 
among the spinsters of our party. Not, how- 
ever, when there were gentlemen present, 
as we rather dreaded a hint of “ maiden’s 
children,” with which Mr. Pilkington once 
favoured us. The married ladies, of course, 
could express their opinions more decidedly, 
conscious of being, every one individually, 
the best mother in the world. 

Well, the time passed, and Alfred Clif- 
ford passed “little go” and “ great go,” 
and “took” more “ degrees” than I could 
well give the mystical letters for, and 
gained more “ honours ” than I could con- 
veniently name, and was noted, in his 
college,” as the cleverest man there, and, 
in the world—such portion of it as knew 
of his existence—as hkely, at some future 
period, to be one, at least, of the cleverest 
men there also; until, at last, we knew at 
D—— that he was reading for a fellow- 
ship, with the certainty of sucaseding. 
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We were, by this time, getting quite 
learned in such matters, and should have 
been shocked at the ignorance of any 

who found it necessary to inquire 
what a fellowship meant; but we had still 
very vague, and, therefore, sublime ideas 
concerning the amount of fame and honour 
actually to be acquired by such success, 
and would have been considerably mor- 
tified, could we have known the truth, that 
thie distinction, for which men have sacri- 
ficed health, and sometimes life, beyond 
the emolument attached, is scarcely of more 
value to the possessor than the good-con- 
duct medal which the urchin of eight years 
wears at school. 

Had we been told that the book-worn, 
faded-looking men passing across the quad- 
rangles, or shuffling along the cloisters of 
the various colleges, whose names are 
scarcely known beyond the precincts of the 
University, and whose thoughts, and hopes, 
and cares are confined to the same bounds, 
are those who have been the triumphant 
competitors in this great struggle, we sim- 
ple people of D—— would not have been 
so greatly angry at the superior Jot to 
which Mrs. Clifford devoted her son, and 
might have reserved some of our sympathy 
for him, whom we were regarding, at this 
time, with jealous wrath, as the idol at 
‘whose shrine maternal justice was sacri- 
ficed. We did not know it, however; so 
the fellow, that was to be, of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, was duly wondered at, 
admired, applauded, envied, and depre- 
ciated. 

“Qh dear! Ellen Graham, have you 
heard the sad news?” said Miss Moles- 
worth, when we inet, one afternoon, at the 
house of our friend Mrs. Grange. 

I replied in the negative; not very much 
alarmed by her exclamatory mode of ad- 
dreas, as Miss Molesworth is very apt to 
deal in hyperbole, 

‘“‘Very sad, indeed, my dear! Miss 
Clifford—the youngest Miss Clifford—has 
run away |” 

“ Very shocking!” said good little Mrs. 
Grange, who sympathized with all fortunes, 
good or bad. 

“Run away!” I exclaimed, in turn. 
“ How? when? with whom ?” 

“ Perhaps we ought scarcely to say ‘run 
away,” put in Mrs. Grange, before Miss 
Molesworth could reply. 
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‘Well, call it what yon will, she has 
lefs her home, and merried a strolling 
actor,” said Miss Molesworth. 

I was ou the point of saying, as I did, for 
the moment, think, that, bating our beloved 
respectability, there was, it may be, little 
to choose between such a home as she had 
left and such a one as she had chosen to 
go to, but a minute’s consideration not only 
checked my tongue, but bronght the 
dreadful reflection, that the wretched girl, 
in abandoning even the wretched home she 
had possessed, might not find another, 
miserable or otherwise, to keep her from 
infamy and disgrace; so I merely said— 

“ When did it come to be known? Is 
it perfectly true ?” 

“Oh! quite true. Mrs. Allen had a 
letter, this morning, from Mrs. Clifford,” 
said Mrs. Grange. 

“Well?” I asked, waiting for further 
information. 

“Well,” replied Miss Molesworth, “ it 
appears that the poor child—we may call 
her a child, Mrs. Grange; we remember 
her a baby, only, as it were, the other day” 
(Miss Molesworth was evidently softening) 
—“the poor child contracted an intimacy 
with this young man, who belongs to a 
company of actors that have been, for some 
time, perfurming in L You know 
Haywood is only a walking distance from 
the town, and no doubt she had b-en accus. 
toined to ramble about without any fit pro- 
tector. After the intimacy bad ¢ontinued 
for some time, he had the banns called in 
the parish church, which is not the one, it 
seems, Mr:. Clifford has been in the habit 
of attending; so they escaped her notice, 
and of course, | suppose, there was no one 
to tell her. They were married a week 
ago, and Lucy left her mother’s house the 
same day, merely desiring the servant to 
tell Mrs. Clifford, who was out when she 
left, that she had gone to her husband, and 
did not intend to return. Mrs. Chfford, I 
understand, cannot break the marriage, as 
tlie banns were duly published, though the 
poor girl will not be of age for nearly three 

ears.” 
ee It is certainly very dreadful,” said I, 
not knowing what else to say. 

‘But don’t you think it was wery ill- 
judged, Mrs. Clifford writing all about it 
herself?” inquired Mrs. Grange. ‘ The 
young man may not be a persen of bad 
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eharacter, though he has acted wrong in “Has Alfred Clifford also to wait until 


this instance; and she might have tried to 
establish them in a better way of life.” 

“That is, supposing she wished to do so 
but perhaps Mrs. Clifford may not have 
been very anxious to prevent such a catas- 
trophe, or make the best of it, if it should 
happen,” said I bitterly ; for I felt bitter. 

d Mrs. Grange gave mé a little re- 
proachful look out of her gentle eyes, which 
were unused to reproach any one, and sent 
some portion of the bitterness back again. 
So I added, ‘It is a terrible thing for her 
now, however.” 

“Ts Anne Clifford with her mother 
now?” asked Mrs. Grange, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

“T don't know. Mrs. Allen did not say. 
I dare say Mrs. Clifford did not mention 
that,’ Miss Molesworth replied. 

“ And Alfred Clifford ?” I said. 

“Oh! Mrs. Clifford merely mentioned 
that he was reading very hard, which, of 
course, we all knew.” 

“Then he has not gone to see his 
mother, or endeavoured to do anything for 
his sister !” I exclaimed. ‘* He might be of 
use—he might do much now—he is of 

e.” 

‘““Ofage! Oh! of course. He must be, 
at least, four-and-twenty,” answered Miss 
Molesworth. “But I really do not know 
that he could do much. 1! understand he 
has not much means, independent of his 
mother, or until her death.” 

‘‘Surely he could do something; he 
could interfere in some manner,” I per- 
sisted. 

“It did not occur to me before; but I 
suppose he certainly could,” said Miss 
Molesworth. 

‘Mrs. Allen said, that is, Mrs. Clifford 
eaid, in writing to her,” quoth Mrs. Grange, 
taking up another portion of the subject, 
“that she believed Mr. Bevan, that is the 
young man’s name—Mr. Bevan’s induce- 
ment to gain Lucy Clifford’s love, was 
the twelve hundred pounds which the 
er girl is to have at her mother's 

eath.’ 


“Then Mr. Clifford settled his property 
on his children?” I asked. 
, Oh! dear, yes. Twelve hundred to 
Sesbh of the girls, and, I think, about two 
' huidred per annum to his son,” was the 
“answer I received. 


his mother’s death ?” I continned, p 
my inquiries the more eagerly because of 
the new light which had broken in upon me. 

“YT am not quite sure. I rather think 
he was entitled to some portion, at least, 
on coming of age,” replied Miss Moles- 
worth. . 

“We were all very indignant at Mrs. 
Clifford’s allowing Anne to go and live 
with old Mrs. Nettles,” said Mrs. Grange ; 
“‘and yet, you see, perhaps she could not 
help it. Her income may have been very 
much reduced.” 

I confess I took a very different view of 
the case, but I did not consider it right to 
say more on the side opposed to the charity 
that “thinketh no evil,” than ‘still, the 
greater part of it she might, in honour, 
have considered as belonging to her 
daughters, although she legally held an 
interest in it.” 

After some further conversation, I re- 
turned home to communicate the unpleas- 
ing news to Aunt Margaret, pondering on 
all we had known, and heard, and said, 
and thought, of Mrs. Clifford and her family, 
for the last twelve years; pondering sadly, 
too, on the future life of the poor girl, who 
had so recklessly changed the neglect and 
unjust partiality of her mother’s home for, 
it might be, worse neglect and more cruel 
injustice in another; and contemplating, 
with pain, poor, patient Anne, in her dreary 
round of irritating duties; and with some- 
thing nearly akm to anger, the cold, 
ambitious man, who could know all this, 
and keep an untroubled heart and clear 
head, reading for his fellowship. 

Good Aunt Margaret was willing, like 
Mrs. Grauge, to put in a word of mercy 
and comfort. She suggested, as that lady 
nad done, that perhaps Mrs. Clifford hed 
really been straitened in her means; 
that what had been begun by the dictates 
of partial fondness and narrow ambition, 
might have been afterwards rendered neces- 
sary by real difficulties. And then she 
hoped that even Anne's situation might 
not be so hard as was imagined, and that 
Lucy’s might be found capable of much 
amelioration; ‘and after all,” she said, 
when we had talked it over, téte-d-téte and 
among our friends, fifty times—“ after all, 
perhaps they have been a tolerably affee- 
tionate family all this time, though one has 
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besn so silly, and another aeems so seltish. 
We may see Alfred Ciifford a generous and 
fond brother yet, when his youthful ambi- 
tion has been gratified.”’ 

But his youthful ambition was not grati- 
fied this time; for he fell sick from over- 
study, and his chance of a fellowship was 
postponed for a season. 

Just at the time this occurred, the fumily 
ocoupying Mrs. Clifford's house—which 
cansisted of the wife of an officer serving 
in India, with her children and mother— 
were preparing to go to Southampton, to 
meet the husband and futher on his return 
to his native land; and, as the term for 
which they rented her house had nearly 
expired, she took it off their hands, and 
returned to D—— with her son, who had 
been advised to try his native air as a re- 
storative. 

The lapse of years had not made any 
very great alteration in either mother or 
son. She was cold, reserved, and cunning 
as ever; and he, steady, nndeviating, cor- 
rect in deportment, and, if not as eager in 
pursuit of knowledge, at least as consistent 
in his love for it, as he had always been. 
At present, of course, industry was pro- 
hibited—that is, a fagging coursa of any 
particular study—but his almost constant 
devotion to books, though ostensibly but 
for amusement, showed how busy an idle 
man might be. 

So, in this manner, his summer was 
spent; and, as autumn drew on, he was 
ordered by his physiciuns to take a tour 
on the Continent. He had the best medi- 
cal man in our county town—Mr. Pilking- 
ton being utterly ignored—and a Sir 
Somebody froin London occasionally ; and 
both united in disapproval of a too early 
renewal of his studies. Mr. Pilkington 
observed confidentially to Miss Simpkins, 
that there were just as clever men in 
D——, and elsewhere, who had not 
“studied” half so much; and, indeed, 
hinted that the necessity for so much study 
implied no very superior genius. In con- 
firmation of which he cited Bob Burton, 
his cousin, “the idlest dog that was ever 
known, and yet ‘a gold-medal man’ that 
very year.” 

e are never at a loss for examples in 
D-.—, justly feeling that one case in point 
is worth -fifty suppositions; and, if the 
examples are not very apposite, why a 


little ingenuity can make them ao. The 
present was quite sufficiently convincing 
tor Miss Simpkins, who, having a very 
high opinion of Mr. Pilkington, a every- 
thing except his carelessness concerning 
fire, was not disposed to think favourably 
of the genius of any one who slighted him. 
Mrs. Clifford sent her son to seek health 
among the vineyards of France and the 
mountains of Switzerland, having accom- 
panied him as far as Folkestone to see him 
on board the packet; and then, on her re- 
turn, had leisure to tell us, when she ealled 
to return a visit, that she “expected Anne 
down in a day or two. She had been ail- 
ing for some months; the change might do 
her good, and Mrs. Nettles could scarcely be 
expected to keep her while she was ill.” 


‘‘ And how are you to-day, dear?” said 
Aunt Margaret, pressing the thin hand of 
the poor young woman in her own, while 
she gazed on the worn, bloodless face. 

‘ Just as usual,” said Anne, laying the 
wearied head back on the cushions from 
which she had raised it, to give her 
greeting. 

“* My poor girl! can we do anything to 
give you health and strength?” said my 
kind aunt. 

“Nothing, my dear MissGraham. And, 
oh! what use would health and strength 
be tome? They would bring me but a 
return to toil and heart-weariness. And I 
am so happy here; you are all so kind to 
me.” 

‘“*' Your mother, surely, would not—— ?” 
and Aunt Margaret was on the point of an 
indignant protest, but Anne's eyes stopped 
her. 

“No, no,” she said, after g moment, 
“JT do not suppose—I do not know that 
mamma would wish me to return to Mrs. 
Nettles; and I would not wish any one to 
think—that is, 1 am sure mamma meant 
no unkindness by sending me there—by 
wishing me to go there, [ mean. She did 
not know I should have been so miserable ; 
and she was not very rich (mamma, I 
mean); and I could do nothing elee—I 
was not fit for a governess. But it is all 
over, now, and I am very happy here——” 
she paused a little, then added, “and I 
shall soon be happier—I am going home.” 

Alas! for the young heart that—let the 
religious confidence be what it may—can 
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say home in such a case so resignedly. It 
had. been evident to every one, from the 
first week of Anne Clifford's return, that 
her days were numbered; and the poor 

irl expressed the same conviction, with 
that perfect acquiescence which is, per- 
hape, the saddest proof of an unhappy life 
that the young can give. 

Pictures of youthful enthusiasts, rejoic- 
ing and triumphant in prospect of their 
eternal home, when leaving love and hope, 
adoring relatives, and fair prospects, be- 
hind—of early dying saints, panting for 
the admission to their “ Father's mansions” 
—are very beautiful, and very exciting, 
but they are, also, very unreal. A few, 
there may be, whose spiritual nature, joined 
to their spiritual belief—whose highly- 
wrought feelings, united with ‘an exceed- 
ing measure of grace,” have conspired to 
raise to this ecstacy-—capable of subduing 
every feeling of repugnance to death, of 
stifling every natural hope for life and its 
joys—but very few, I believe, in truth, 
they are. Almost all experience is on the 
other side; and bitter fruit, indeed, must 
earth have borne to that )oung man or 
woman—saint though he or she may be— 
who is glad to exchange it even for the 
trees of Paradise. 

The above little conversation occurred 
after Anne Clifford had been some months 
at D In the long, dreary winter, 
indeed, following her brother's departure, 
and while he was seeking health in sunny 
climes, we had all come to love her very 
dearly. 

Her rough jostling with the world had 
relieved the poor girl of her diflidence and 
hesitation ; and she was now reserved only 
to those who were naturally or properly 
repugnant to her; with her friends slie 
was simply calm, gentile, self-sustained, and 
enduring. 

I do not know whether Mrs. Clifford 
was pleased or otherwise at the general 
sympathy and good-will expressed for her 
daughter; p»rhaps she was eatistied, at 
least, that the attentions of friends and 
neighbours feft ber at leisure to write long 
letters to her son—-her usual employment 
at thie time—-and was, also, not sorry that 
Anpe should be made comfortable withont 
much trouble or expense on her part. 

We ladies of D-—— come out strong on 
these cecasions-—as may have been seen in 





the case of the Mayberries—the disposition 
for “arranging all our friends’ affairs” 
finding an innogent, if not useful, outlet in 
the preparation of soups and jellies, cus- 
tarde and blancmanges, the writing of re- 
cipes, giving of advice, and consequent 
consultations, discussions, and arrange- 
ments, by which we consider ourasives 
justified in assisting or worrying our ac- 
quaintances, « 

With Aunt Margaret and myself Anne 
soon grew perfectly friendly and confiden~ 
tial; and almost the first mark of her en- 
tiro unreserve towards us was her disposi- 
tion to talk of her sister; and the subject, 
once entered on, proved never failing. It 
was, indeed, now, the only trouble she ad- 
mitted as belonging to her lot. At six- 
and-twenty she had outlived all her per- 
sonal griefs and cares, hopes and fears. 
But, Lucy—there was still anxiety and 
sorrow—and, if a hope of longer life ever 
occurred, it was only on this account. 


‘‘ ave you never endeavoured to corre~ 
sp(nd with her?” I said one day, shortly 
after we had begun to speak on the snb- 
ject; “it would be such a comfort to you 
to hear something of her condition and 
prospects from herself.” 

“I wrote one letter,” she replied, “just 
after she married; but she never an- 
swered it.” 

‘ Perhaps she never received it ?” said J. 

‘““Oh! she must have done so. Indeed, 
I Nave reason to know it, But Lucy and 
I were never like sisters. She was so 
much younger; and then she was always 
out, and 1 was always at home, until I 
went to live with Mrs. Nettles; and, after 
that, we were still more estranged.” 

“Did your brother never write?” pur- 
sued I. 

‘“Yes, he also wrote one letter,” she re~ 
plied. ‘He sent it to my mother for her 
approval; and she inclosed one from her- 
self. They have never written since.” 

‘“T must not ask what they wrote,” 3 


‘said, ‘though, perhaps, you do not know.” 


“They did not write very angrily,” she 
answered; “at least, Alfred did not. But, 
indeed, I think any reproaches would be 
easier to bear than this indifference.” 

‘“‘Itis very dreadful, indeed.” 

“T scarcely blame Alfred,” she con- 
tinued; “you know how he was brought 
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a think of no one but himself. Nay, 
I my mother, too, thought she waa 
deing all that was right for him, and all of 
us; but, oh! it has been such a cold, love- 
lesa life! No wonder Lucy should have 
resdnted it,” 

“ And you?" I said. 

“Oh!” she replied, “there was a time 
when I was bitter and iadignant; but that 
is long past. You remember when I was 
a little girl. Oh! then I almost hated all 
who were happier than myself—who had 
the happiness, I mean, which I coveted, 
but was debarred from. For I was once 
just as ambitious as Alfr.d; and, like hir, 
too, my ambition was to be wise and 
learned. Ithink I loved knowledge for its 
own sake. Yes, I think I did. But, as- 
suredly, not quite alone for its own sake; 
and it is many years now since, having 
learned where the error of my nature Jay, 
T learned, also, to be thankful that circum- 
stances had kept me in the safe and thorny 
path; for I might, like him, have grown 
cold and selfish. And it is better, much 
better, to be lonely in trial and humiliation, 
than lonely in triumph and honour—to be 
apart, and estranged, because one is not 
loved, than because one cannot love—to 
miss all one’s aims, and hopes, and wishes, 
and bow to disappointment—than to gain 
them ail, and be raised, at the same tiie, 
above sympathy, companionship, and affec- 
tion.” 

But it need not be so,” I urged. 

“No, no, assuredly not. It is not even 
often so, I hope; but there are some na- 
tures which require the curb and rein. I 
i oe IT am one of them; so I have mer- 
cifully been taught to say, ‘Sweet are the 
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uses of adversity. 


A BuLurincn’s Nust —Once we remember to 
have found 4 nest of a bulltinch in a rose-tree. It 
resembled a mother - of-pear) shell, containing 
four blue pearls: a rose, glistening with dew- 
drops, hung above it. The male buillfinch re- 
mained immoveable upon a neighbouring shrub, 
like a purple and azure flower. These objects 
were reflected In the water of a pond, with the 
shade of a nut-tree, which served as back-gronad 
to the scene, and behind which we observed the 
breaking of dawn. God gave ua, in this Httle 
pleture, an idea of the graces with which He hus 
adorned Nature.—-Chatsaubriand. 
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SPRING TIME IN TOWN. 


Then sing, ye birds; sing, sing a joyous song, 
And let the young lambs bound, 
As to the tabor’s sound. 

We, tn thought, wili Join your throng. 

OLD Sona, 

As if we had no birds, or buds, or blossoms 
here, indeed ;-as if London looked and acted 
just the same from spring to summer, and 
so on through autumn to winter; as if the 
country aud country folks only possessed 
and enjoyed green bushes, green peas, and 
young lambs; as if (Heaven pity your 
ignorance !) chere was nothing going on in 
the world worth noticing, except sowing 
spring-wheat and pruning old orchards ; 
jst as if we had no biting blasta of cold, 
cutting easterly winds, and no fruit-trees 
to be damaged by hail-showers, or never 
a dust-storm, worth, according to your 
country proverb, “each peck, a King’s 
ransom,” but which we should be only too 
lad to dispose of at-any price; as if spring 
time was not, in London, the most conse- 
qnential, the most bustling, and important 
of all the seasons—nay, as if it was not 
the season par excellence ! 

The approach of spring to you, ob, 
rural and guileless country reader! is 
known by the thawing of brooks and 
ponds, by the cawing of rooks and the 
migration of winter psts, by the bleating 
of young kids and the scent of newly- 
turned earth, by pendant catkins hanging 
from leafless branches, and by the shep- 
herd-Jike crook of the fern pushing b 
through the slowly-softening ground. 
Well, we, too, hear the cheerful chirping 
of birds, though it be but the twittering 
of sparrows—black, bold beggars; and the 
elms and larches in our parks, dirty and 
dingy-barked though they be, never forget 
to put forth buds, each in their season; 
and, from generation to generation, the 
pale, frail, pink, waxen biossoms of the 
almond gladden many young—aye, and 
old hearts, too—in the squares and terraces 
that surround the atately homes of western 
London. 

Is that all? Oh, no! not nea all. 
We have men, and women too, but chiefly 
men, who bring us, from the green tields, 
roots of the pale primrose, all a- blowing 
and a-growing; and we meet girls basket- 
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laden with sweet violets and drooping different vegetable to the coarse, green, 
snowdrope, that send into our nostrils a thick sticks that the costermongers 
breath of the fresh meadows from whence be hawking about the streets in some two 
they wero gathered; and carts come round months’ time. 
the suburbs, treating us with a sight of French beans and new potatoes, both in 
our old favourites, wood anemones, strange ba:kets, are there, of course ; and, as to 
orchids, and foxgloves. Now, too, the old flowers! why one might fancy, almost 
garden of the Convent (modernized long (‘tis only the cruel, cold wind, rushin 
ago, and corrupted into Covent Garden) round the corner, undeceives us), that it 
re-blooms; and if Melrose, to be seen wasJune. The‘ Frenchman’s darling” is 
aright, must be visited, according to Scott, there, and such hyacinths! springing ont 
by the pale moonlight, sure we are that of baskets of moss, and pale narcissi, 
spring is the time to inspect our floral and sweet sweet-briar bushes (in fancy 
arcade. pots), and gold and silver fish, frisking 
In the full height of sultry autumn, rownd the aquariums, and parrots chatter- 
when peaches hang, good reader, by hun- ing, and such a fine, flowery, country, fresh 
dreds on’ your walls and on mine, and our smell about the whole place. 
greenhouses are laden with black bunches Then, outside stand the nut and orange. 
of all but Hambro’ grapes—when, if we sellers, looking blue and wintry siill, but 
cannot gather pines from our own pine- eae of the lengthening days; and near 
tums, we. may, at least, buy them for them are stalls displaying hop roots and 
sixpence apiece at any stall we pass, down | long, straggling, creeping plants, and 
many of our leading thoroughfares. We' crocus bulbs, and marvellous 1d. packets 
say, when the hot breath of summer has | of seeds, all warranted, where Young 
fructified avd filled onr gardens with pro- England comes on half-holidays, ond 
fusion, we turn carelessly from such shows invests his carefully-saved shilling to 
in shops, and refuse to go out of our way decorate his own garden, 6 feet by 4, in 
to inspect them; but now, when Nature some dingy back ground in Camberwell 
sleeps, and the ground seems iron-bound— or Hoxton; for digging, and trenching, 
fast held in fettere—and every out-of-door and transplanting will be carried on 
leaf shivers in the sweeping, driving winds vigorously in many quarters now, and the 
that rush past it—now we regard, with old spring mania of gardening takes pos- 
reverential admiration, the good things so session of all hearts—’tis an epidemic that 
carefully exhibited in this palace of won- visits every London family as regularly as 
ders. Here, between rows of the darkest the season itself, and, if the returns in 
of durk green moss, wrapped in delicately. flowers be not equivalent to the labour 
coloured papers, lie small, foreign-looking bestowed, at least, it carries the workers 
apples—waxen models of beauty—tinted for awhile into those far-off fields where 
ink and white, like the cheek of a blush- flowera do flourish and where quietness 
ing maiden; there, inclosed in wool, re- reigns, and where (though bitter experience 
poses a bunch of sweet water-grapes, with has taught us the fallacy of our iad 
the bloom still fresh on every side; and,in the imagination of man has ever delighte 
a amuall basket to the left, we see straw- to believe that innocence and happiness 
berries, at we won't say how much the continually abide. 
ounce. Ah! well a-day! we cannot help Now old Widow Scroggins re-tubs her 
thinking, a8 our e)e rests on them, of the nettle-geranium, which is to serve all the 
aick, restless sufferer. to whom some hand summer as a window-blind as well as a 
of affection will doubtless carry them. companion in herlonely room. The shaky 
Heaven help, and pity, and restore them, old man in the back kitchen has also 
we gay, or give grace and resignation to scraped the road, to renovate his pots; 
the kind hearts that will mourn for the and little fingers have covered the yard 
dead. with sticks, by whose sides, by-and-bv, 
And then you may see there, too, small, strangely-shaped letters will spring up in 
short bundles of red rhubarb, with its all the glories of small salad. 
round, crinkled, and intensely yellow top-! Westminster women, too, go about with 
knot of leaves at the upper end—a very | huge, heavy baskets on their heade, car- 
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rying’ rate, delicate greenhouse plants in 
pote, ranged in pyramidal fourm, and pro- 
tected from the winds by sheets of thick 
aper, carefully packed round the back. 
such bargains they bring, and such ex- 
changes are made !—a hat, a coat, and a 
pair of trousers will bay up nearly their 
whole stock, and relieve you of ancient 
garments at the same time. * 

Now, too, though you may know it not, 
London matrons are seed 3 household 
alterations and arrangements for the ensti- 
ing year. Knowest thon aught of this 
purgatorial purification—this spring-time 
Intrusion of mops, and brushes, and soaps 
into the privacy of the domestic ark—this 
araaiens three weeks’ washing-day—this 

-dreaded, be-tiring, and be-wildering 
springtide cleansing? If so, thou-knowest, 
by many secret but certain signs, how the 
fatal day approaches, when whitewashers 
and charwomen usurp all authority in the 
house—when carpets depart, and the best 
furniture is not, being swathed in many- 
coloured rags, aud defended from dust and 
splashes by every available cover that can 
be caught—how pearlash, and sandstone, 
and furniture oils, and silk cloths, and 
woollen squares, and dry rags, form the 
staple subjects of conversation in domestic 
circles ~how cupboards no longer conceal 
their stores, or wardrobes escape inspection 
—how burning, and tearing, and giving 
away, go land in hand with this ecrub- 
bing, and cleaning, and general stock- 
taking of home—how the mistress bustles, 
and the maids bustle, and you, too, 
bustle—to get out of the way. For pen, 
and ink, and paper have all been lost, 
or mislaid—all the same to you, you know, 
for the time being—in this general influx 
of strangers and deluge of washing waters ; 
and you go wandering, like the dickybird 
of olden days, hoping to find rest else 
where, but depart only to find, like him, 
no place, even abroad, for the sole of your 
foot. The cry there, too, being water, 
water everywhere. And huge, heavy lad 
ders are standing against the outsides of 
the houses; aud big men, with brushes and 
pails, are splashing there, too; and soapy 
streams run down the walls and across 
the pavement. And you return in despair, 
and find the fires all extinguished, and 
gold shavings in the clean, shining grate, 
and white muslin curtains hanging at 
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windows through which the cold wind 
whistles still, and the whole house redolent 
with that fresh, earthy, soft-soapy smell 
which inevitably attends these tarnings- 
out. Your feet are dirty, but the new 
door-mat dare never be soiled by you, 
who have forgotten, as ueual, to use the 
ae by the garden-gate. 

The parlour carpet has just been steamed, 
or beaten, or shaken. How dare you dare 
to tread upon its renovated surface? The 
chintz upon sofa and arm-chairs has been 
re calendered ; ‘tis impossible for you to be 
the first to crease its immaculate surface. 
In despair, you retire to your chamber, and 
find dimity hangings instead of moreen 
curtains, a white quilt instead of your 
eider down cover, and cold, clean Irish 
sheets, and newly-washed blankets. For 
once, you wish you were a woman, and 
possessed a flannel petticoat, in which tg 
enwrap your shivering body, and retire, at 
length, fairly worn out, and wondering 
why dirt should occasion so much sorrow 
in the world, and end by dreaming that a 
man, with a mop and a pail of water, is 
busily performing ablutions upon jour 
sacred person. 

Now, too, that winter is past, and this 
great annual cleaning over, the general 
migration of maids commences; and not of 
maids only, for the men-servauts, as well as 
the strangers who stand about the gates, 
are also tip-toe with expectation, and ready, 
in these degenerate days, to toss up any old 
situation for a new one that promises an 
increase of wages—beg pardon; we mean 
salary—never for a moment considering the 
proportionate increase of work. Heigho! 
Once upon a time, two sets of servants used 
to serve a man’s lifetime; but now, such 
tales sound mythical, and border upon the 
romantic. by, one could actually have 
had time to grow fond of, and interested 
in, one’s domestics; but now, here to-da 
aud gone to-morrow is the motto, and au 
earnest expectation of the approaching 
season, with its chance of a higher positiot: 
and greater liberty, is, alas! the chief 
object with too many. For now, you 
know, will come in all the grand old fami. 
lies, from the castles and halls, and the 
manors, and the rectories—tho Caven. 
dishes, and the Sydneys, and the Herberts 
—and the Drawing Rooms will be held, and 
the young beauties pres nted to her Ma. 
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_ joaty; and = ee be alive with 
Sieriages, and, possibly, young countesses 
and, maybe, even futrito dachesses, will be 
passing down through thickly-plauted rows 
of admirers; and the best jewels will be 

ittering, and the biggest footmen and 
e bonmiest bouquets will be displayed, all 
in London town in spring time. And when 
the trees are greenest, and parks are filled 
with their thousands of fair riders, and 
bold men, ‘on magnificent, if all but un- 
manageable, chargere—when the golden- 
haired, fair-faced, elegantly -dressed children 
of the nobility walk, with their coquettish 
maide, on the shores of the prettiest piece 
of artiticial water in the world—the sight- 
seeker may wander farther and fare worse 
than by paying a visit to town. 
Spring time in town, at a consumptive 
hospital, for instance ; when the dying days 
edraw near, and many golden cords are 
being loosened! You, too, in the country 
know what this sad, cruel diseare means, 
and how hard May Hill is to pass for such 
 pasiioer but you do not know, as we do, 
ow sad is the sight of hundreds massed 
together, all dying of one disease; and how 
helpless and how touching the scene, of 
scores passing away simultaneously at the 
breaking forth of spring. Some joy in the 
sorrow thore is, that so many comforts are 
theirs—so much sympathy for so much 
suffering. Yet, all in the midet of our 
bustle, and beauty, and life, these are 
silently and certainly fading away. Let 
us hope and pray that they may at last 
awake in that eternal spring of never- 
fading bliss and glory, that shall endure 
for ever, world without end! 
M. S. R. 
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THE GonpoL.as OF VeNios.—The famed gon- 
Gola, which so many poets have sung, fs, per- 
aps, the inost delightful conveyance that ever 
waa iavanted. The quiet progreasive movement, 
the wonderful address with which the boatmen 
conduct their charge through the narrow canals, 
amidst crowds of barges, boats, &c., which are 
constantly obstracting your route, the nicety 
with which they measure distances in the most 
intricate situations, turning the sharp corners, 
and paring through apertures which you think 
tmpracticabje, without ever touching the objects 
that seem to oppose your passage, give you the 
most agrecable sensationa of pleasure and se. 
curity. The price of a gondola with two men ts 
‘only five franca a day; they are not, indeed, now 

in the plot garb of former days, 
but their ordinery attire ia well compensated by 
their utility, which, in the present humble days 
of Venetian fortnnes, is more important. 
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LOVE OR HATE. 
IN SIX PARTS, 
VI. AND LAST.—PHE HAVEN REACHED, 


No, love is no such soulless clod; 
Living, perfected, it shall rise: 
Traasfigured in the light of Gon, 
And lending glory to the skies. 
And that which makes this life so sweet, 
Shall render Heaven's joy complete. 


“AND eo you two young things have 
made it up again all right, oh?” asked 
Mr. Beaumont, as he entered the room 
where the two lovers sat side by side. 

‘“‘T hope so,” murmured Frances, while 
Edgar, holding her hand tightly, answered 
aloud— 

“There has been little to make up, sir— 
only a few misunderstandings, on each side, 
to explain.” 

“ Which has been done satisfactorily ? 
That's well.” 

“Yes; but we have atill a source of much 
uneasiness—a great difficulty before as, 
from which there appears but one hope of 
extrication. If you ——” 

“T underatand. If I will help you? 
Ah! thats the way of the world. People 
get into scrapes by their own self-will, and 
then go to some one else to lift them ont. 
Well, it can’t be avoided, I suppose; so 
now tell me what you want.” 

‘To know how best to act with regard 
to Major Beaumont.” 

‘Tell him the truth, lad—tell him the 
truth. There has been a great deal too 
much concealment already.” 

‘‘ Yea—yes,” cried Frances. “ But what 
will he say ?” 

“ Ah!.child, you should have thought 
of that before,” replied the old man; then, 
when he saw his niece's face droop and 
eadden, he continued, kindly—‘ Come, do‘ 
not despair. It is useless sorrowing over 
the past, except as it may teach us wisdom 
for the fature. The t is our imme- 
diate concern, and it will aid us little in 
dealing with that, to think how we should 
act now, if circumstances were different. 
What do you propose, Mr. Staunton ?” 

“J scarcely know; the only expedient 
seems a dangerous one—that { should go 
to Major Beaumont, aad ask him for his 
daughter's hand.” 

“Dangerous, indeed! Why, he would 
decline at ones, and forever, and make the 
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visit.eo unpleasant, as to prevent the possi- 
bility of repeating it. No—no, that won't 
do.” 


“JT feared not; but, then, what zs to be 
done ?” said the young man despairingly, 
elasping his companion’s hand even more 
firmly, -as if, by the mere power of his 
grasp, he could hold her, alike, out of the 
reach of her father and her position. 

“Yes—what is to be done?” And 
Frances looked up anxiously in her ancle’s 
face. 


“T know not, unless—what should you 
think of my going to Burnley ?” 

‘“ The very best thing possible.” 

“The gnty thing. Ob! uncle, if you 
would,” exclaimed the lovers simulta- 
neously. And the banker smiled and 
shook his head. 

“You are willing to trust me, then? 
Well, you might do worse, perhaps; but 
beware of expecting too much. Your 
father was always a little bit obstinate, 
and I do not imagine he has altered much 
in his old age. However, I will do my 
best, and see what can be effected.” 

“ Thauk you—thank you, uncle; then 
I have little fear.” 

‘Ab, well! I hope I am doing right. 
I only want to see you happy. This may 
not be exactly the way i should have 
chosen, but we must let people enjoy them- 
selves in their own way, I suppose.” 

‘‘T am very, very happy.” And Frances 
blushed, and smiled, and looked affuction- 
ately at Edgar. 

“T do believe you are; and that con- 
soles me for a great deal of which I should 
otherwise disapprove; and you have al- 
ready suffered so much, that it is surely 
unnecessary to moralize upon the errors 
and follies you have both committed, and 
both, I trust, repent. Let us only hepe 
and resolve that the past shall be a lesson 
for the future. But now to business. You 
and I, Frances, will start for Burnley to- 
morrow, and, if possible, prepare the Major 
to receive you, Staunton, on Thursday. 
This, at present, seems to me to be our 
best plan. Can you suggest a better ?” 

“There can be no better, sir, if only you 
will do us so much kindness.” 

And thus, no more advantageous course 
offering iteelf, Mr. Beaumont's was adopted; 
and he and his piece went down into the 
country on the following day. 


As might be expected, the soldier was 
wery giad to see his brother, ard received 
him with great hospitality and kindness, 
and was even more affectionate than usual 
towards his daughter, whom he was de- 
lighted to have back again. Nevertheless, 
the first day passed, and neither of the 
visitors had courage to broach the subject 
which ocoupied all their thoughts. 

On Thursday morning, however, the 
banker felt that this silence could not be 
allowed to continue longer, so he sought a 
private interview with his brother; and 
then, having onee opened the matter, 
pleaded the cause of his proteyés with won- 
derful tact and perseverance. 

“Tt is useless, William. I would rather 
see the child in her grave,” cried the 
soldier passionately, as his brother paused. 

“‘}Iush—hbush! You do not mean what 
you say, Henry; the youth is sensible, 
gentlemanly, and well-principled, and, if 
his conduct continues satisfactory, of which 
I have no doubt, I shall take him into 
partnership at the end of twelve months, 
and then he will be a match which even 
jou need not scorn.” 

‘Bat his birth! Good heaven! A 
peasant’s son aspire to my danghter's hand! 
By all that’s great, William, you must be 
mad to prepose such a dishonour to our 
ancestry.” ; 

“YT think more of the living than the 
dead, in this case,” 

‘‘Pshaw, clap-trap! The living would 
not be what they are, but for the dead. 
Past generations have done much more for 
us than even the present or future will do; 
but this is folly. I tell you it shall not be; 
and if Frances dares to disubey me, on her 
head be the punishment, and my curse.” 

“ Silence, silence, Henry. What! curse 
your own child ?” 

‘Yes, a thousand times—yes, if sho dare 
to set my command at defiance, and wed 
this plebcian acamp. But, no! she will 
not attempt it. The Beaumonts were ever 
a proud race, and she will not deny ber 
blood, and wed herself to shame.” 

* You are talking wildly—unressonably 
— poverty is no shame.” ‘ 

‘No, not when compensated for by other 
advantages—birth, influence, position. But 
this man has none of these; he 4s « nivre 
pensioner on your bounty. And then his 
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family! Bah!” And the speaker turned 
away with a gesture and accent of disgust 

“Yon are bliadly, wilfully prejudiced,” 
asid the banker impatiently. “It is use- 
leas to talk to you. I tell you, Mr. Staun- 
ton’s family are very much honoured and 
respected,” 

“No doubt. Everybody is respectable 
now-a-days—even the street-sweeper—but 
I will not have my daughter marry 


“You will repent this obstinacy when 
you see her suffering.” 

“Never. Suffering brought upon herself, 
by herself, is her own affair. If she sows 
the wind, let her reap the whirlwind.” 

** You are sowing the wind.” 

‘“Pshaw! I am only performing my 
duty. Noman should suffer his child to 
sacrifice herself by a disgraceful marriage.” 

“Though he may sacrifice her himself 
to gratify his empty pride,” said the banker, 
with bitter emphasis. . 

“As you like; but it is idle pursuing 
the tubject, William. Nothing can alter 
my determination one iota. As I said he- 
fore, sooner than she should marry that 
man, I would see Frances in her grave.” 

“And you will see her thrre, and not be 
the first or last parent who, for the sake 
of pride and prejudice, has broken his 
daughter's heart. But I will be mo party 
to such crnelty ; and, although one mother 
bore us, one cradle held us, and, through 
childhood, youth, and age, we have been 
one in heart and affection; yet I tell you, 
Henry Beaumont, that, whenever you cast 
off your child, and break her heert for the 

tification of an evil and unholy passion, 
rom that hour you havenolonger a brother; 
for, so far as I am concerned, that sacred 
tie shall be as if it had never been.” 

And William rose and walked, with a 
steady, indignant step, towards the door. 
Bat his words had awakened powerful 
memories of happy, boyish days in the old 
doldier's ‘heart: He thought rapidly for a 
moment; pride and affection warred toge- 
ther, but early recollections conquered, and 
he called back lis brother. 

““ Steay—stay, William,” he said. “ Do 
not be hasty, Give me time to think.” 

“To what purpose—to work yourself up 
to the utterance of yet crueler, more viclent, 
and wicked words ?” 

“No, no." 
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“ What, then? You tay nothing can 


. | shake your determination.” 


‘‘And do jou never say more tham you 
ought? Come, Will,” as the old man kept 
his place sternly, “ }on should make aliow- 
ance for a hot-blooded soldier, who is more 
used to action than thought. Come, what 
is it you wish me to do?” 

“To forgive your child, and——." 

A sharp whistle. 

“ And let her marry the man she loves.” 

‘¢ How the devil came she to love him, 
a——” : 

“Now, if you have any hope of being 
reasonable, don’t lash yourselt into a fury 
again, by calling names. It is not the 
wisest thing, perhaps, the poor girl could 
have done. Ilsut it is done, and the best 
must be made of it. I am willing to do 
my part.” 

(A muttered something, which the 
speaker did not choose to hear, but went 
on. ) 

** Consider, she is our only heir—Isabella 
being so well provided for by her mother's 
family, and her wealthy marriage—and 
surely we are rich enongh to let the child 
wed for happiness.” 

“But would she be happy >” 

“TI think and believe so.” 

“« She is 80 young, so inexperienced ; and 
then she knows 50 little of him, or he of 
her.” 

“Yes, but that little has been eventful ; 
at uny rate, I belleve that opposition would 
only strengthen a love in which, for all its 
want of worldly wisdom, I cannot help 
sympathizing. Still, if you wish it—and, 
under all circumstances, it might be wise 
—let them wait awhile.” 

“Well, if it must be so—if he really is 
what you say, and Frances avows to me 
that her happiness depends npon it—let it 
be as you propote. If, at the end of twelve 
monthe, I find they still wishto marry, I 
will withdraw my cpposition. I ean con- 
cede no more.” 

“Tt is a long time to wait; still, with 
youth and hope to support them, the time 
will pass quickly and profitably. I sm 
well satisfied, not more for them, Henry, 
than for you—you have won over 
besetting sin a glor.cus victory. May God 
bless it.” And the two old brothers shook 
hands cordially, though with moistened 
€} es, 
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It was as the banker had said; the year 
of probation glided by in serene and peacé- 
ful happiness; and, although Frances and 
Edgar met but seldom, their faith in each 
other never faltered, and absence served 
but te strengthen their affection. 

At the end of the stipulated: twelve 
months, therefore, they all met again in 
pretty, rural Burnley. 

The brothers Beaumont, hale, hearty, 
and hospitable-as ever—Edgar, now a 
partner in the bank, looking handsomer, 
manlier,-and more bronzed than a year be- 
fore—and Frances, seeming even younger 
than when we first saw her, with a smile 
of ineffable happiness on her bright face ; 
for her father, proud and “ hard to please” 
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ashe is, is, at length, satisfied with her 
choice, aud receives her lover cordially 
Isabella, too, her darling step-sister, b 
whom she was educated, and who 2 
coming up, on the next day, to grace her 
bridal, approves them highly, for she 
knows sad values Edgar much, and is 
more than willing to give her favourite 
into his charge. 

All is fair and glad, therefore; and, 
upon the last evening but one before the 
wedding, the brothers and the betrothed 
gather in the drawing room, and chat 
gaily—Frances crying, as she reads one of 
the evening letters, which have just come 
in—‘' Oh! uncle, I have such news—who 
do you think is going to be married ?” 





CORIFNTZ 


‘‘T can guess, for I have a letter too.” 

“Have sou? Then you know. Are 
you not glad? But who would have 
thought of such a thing? They seemed 
#0 very unsuited to each other.” 

“Opposites suit best, they say.” 

“In what? Pray may I inquire tlie 
subject of the surprise, and these profound 
remarks?” asked Edgar, coming up. 

“Oh, yes. Somebody—or, rather, two 
somebodies, of our acquaintance, are about 
to get married. Now guess who.” 

“Ican't. I know no one who is going 
to venture upon that fatal step except our- 


“Indeed!” and Frances shook her head 
playfully ; “fatal, you calli! Well, if I 
didn't very much want to sea you tho 
rorghly astonished for once, I would punish 


you for that word, by keeping ) ou in igno- 
rance of my secret.” 

“‘ And so punish yourself ten times more 
by not telling it, eh! Fanny ?” 

‘*Cruel! when you know, papa, that I 
am the least gossip in the family. Bat 
now, as I see how excited and anxious you 
are both growing to share my informations, 
I will pardon jour several misdemeanours, 
and give it.” 

“As you like. I, for one, don't care.” 

“But Ido. Tell me, Frances.” | 

“ Well, what do jon think of Sir Henry 
Mordaunt and Marian Erskine ?” 

‘ Impossible! You can’t mean it.” 

“In eed I do. Read this letter, and 
you will have the fact affirmed by the lady 
herself; but how and where they first met 
—how they ever fell in love, and what is 
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ee which attracts .ach to the 
cannot imagine. Yet I am very 
*hankfal. My last trouble is removed.” 

And she bent down her head and thought 
deeply. ; 

Yes; stramge as the news appeared, it 
was, nevertheless, true. Sir Henry and 
Marian were really affianced. They had 
met in Germany, where the latter had 
gone for the benefit of her health—uncon- 
@ciously choosing the pretty Rhine town of 
Coblentz, to which the baropet had also 
hastened in the first moments of his disap- 
pointment. Here they beoame acqnainted, 
and were, in due time, betrothed. His 
love and support were precious boons to 
the lovely girl, and he found in her quiet 
yet deep and self-reliant nature, the mental 
stamina he so much required, as well as 
that perfect repose and peace which had 
been wanting in his engagement with 
Frances. So, everything being arranged 
for their union, they returned to England, 
and wrote to their friends, among whom 
were Frances and her uncle. 

Thus the last cloud passed from between 
our heroine and ker happiness, as she eat, 
on that calm autumm evening, with her 
father, uncle, and lover, pondering grate- 
fully on the undeserved blessings she had 
been permitted to enjey. 

Gioriously bsslee the eventful moraing 
which was to seal the fate of the lovers, 
and the little town was eesti betimes; 
wreaths were hang across the streets,-and 
the old church was beautifully decorated. 

It was not a fine or grand wedding; 
and some sight-loving people were disap- 
pointed ; but the majority, who had known 
and cherished the bride from childhood, 
were well satisfied with her evident bliss. 

And she was happy also. The perfect 
confidence and unity now existing between 
herself and Kdgar had supplied the only 
element wanting in their union. Trial 
‘and grief bad thoroughly chastened the 
characters of both, and taught them to 
look higher than earth for strength to per- 
severe in the fight course upon which they 
had entered; and, as they knelt at the 
altar, and consecrated their lives to each 
other, they forgot not the Great Author 
and Giver of all Goodness, and that earthly 
happiness, although beautiful and precious, 
ghould be but a preparation for the eternal 
blles of Heaven. 


POESY ‘OF THE PASSIONS. 


POESY OF THE PASSIONS. 
PRIDE. 


“Pride may be allowed to this or that degree, 
else a man cannot keep up his dignity. It is not 
pride that is to be blamed, but exoess of the 
same.”—JOHN SELDON, 

“It is pride that fills the world with sq much 
harshness and severity.” —B ais. 


SoRAS ATEN 


The remnent proceeds of pride, 
And pride proceeds of the devil, 
Thus, alway, they proceed of evil, 
Davip Linpsay, bern 1490, died 1555.— 
[Side Tadis. 
That poison foul, of bubbling pride, doth lie 
So in my swelling breast, that only I 
Fawn on myself, and others do despise: 
Yet pride, I think, doth not my soul possess, 
Which looks too oft in his unflattering glass. 
Sin Purr Sipyey, born 1554, died 1586,.— 
[Sonnets 
So proud she shyned in her princely state, 
Looking to heaven, for earth she did disdayne; 
And sitting high, tor lowly she did hate. 
* 


With pride eo did she swell; 
And aniGertne Jove, that high in heaven doth 
dwell, 

And wield the werkl, ahe claymed for her sire— 
Or if that any eles Jove exee)]— 
For to the higheat she did still aspyre; 
Or, if aught higher wege than that did it desyre 
And proud Laelifera men did her call, 
That mate Beruelf a queene, and crown’d to be; 
Yot rigtt@sl kingdom she had nonc at all, 
Ne heritage of native soveraintie. 

EnMunD Srenser, born 1655, died 1599.— 

[Faerie Queene, Canto IV. 


But tater ages, Pride, like corn-fed steed, 
Abus’d her plenty, and fat-swolne encreace, 
To all licentious lust, and ’gan exceed 
The measure of her meane and naturall first need. 
Ibid, Canto VII. 
Pride, Eve's legacy. 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, born 1564, died 1616.— 
[Two Gentiemen of Verona, Act 8, Scene 1. 


Ayaz,—Why should a man be proud? 

How doth pride grow? I know not what pride is, 

Agamemnon.—He that is proud eats up himself: 

Pride is his own glass, his own trump 

His own chronicle; and whatever praises itself 
but in the deed, 

Devours the deed in the praise. 

Ayaz.—I do hate a proud man, as I hate the en- 
gendering of toads. 


Nestor.—_And yet he loves himself! 


Is it not strange? 
Protiue and Cressida, Act 2, Scene 8. 


Ulysses.—I have derision med'cinable, 
To use between your strangeness and his pride, 
ideas his own will tae “ak desire to drink; 
t may do good: pride hath no other gines 
: show iiself, but prise oe supple sSiciog Me 
eed ance, and are the ud maa’s 
ee voli, 400 8, Scene 3. 


PRIDE. 
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ae over all vain-glory's blazing throne, 
Ya her bright turret. all of ary ht, 
Like Phebus’ lamp, in midst of heaven shone; 
‘Whose sturry top, with pride infernal fraught, 
Self-arching columns, to uphold were taught. 
Gines Fietcner, born 1588, died 1623.— 
[ Ambition and Vain-glory. 


His pride and vain ambition are so vast, 
That, deluge-like, they lay whole nations waste. 
Epmusp WALLER, born 1605, died 1687.— 
{ Poems on Several Occasions. 
Blind folly of triumphing pride! 
Eternity, why build’st thou here? 
Dost thou not see the highest tide, 
Its humbled stream tn the ocean hide, 
And ne'er the same appear ? 
Wiuriam Hasinaroy, born 1605, died 1654.— 
[ David. 
To auch a place our camp remove, 
As will no siege abide. 
T hate a fool that starves for love, 
Only to feed her pride. 
Sir Joan Sccx.iine, born 16608, died 1641.— 
[Song. 
And now his heart 
Distendsa with pride, and, hard’ ning in his strength, 
glories. 
JOHN Mr.Lron, born 1608, died 1674.— 
[Paradtse Lost. 
The trnest characters of ignorance 
Are vanity, and pride, and arrogance; 
As blind men use to bear their noses higher 
Than those that have thetr eyes and sight entire. 
Samvur. Butcer, born 1612, diced 1680,— 
‘ Miscellaneous Thoughts. 


In a robe of cow-hide 
Sat yesty Pride, 
With his dagger and his sling; 
He was the pertinent’st peer 
Of all that were there, 
T’ advise with such a king. 
A Ballad on the Parliament. 


Long did the Muses’ banish’d slaves abide, 
And built vain pyramids to mortal pride. 
ABRAHAM OOWLEY, born 1618, died 1667.~— 
{On the Death of Mr. Crashaw. 


O sharp, convulsive pangs of agonizing pride! 
Down, then, thou rebel, never more to rise. 
Joun Drrpen, born 163], died 1700,— 
[7he Hind and Panther. 


How justly, then, will impious mortals fall, 
Whose pride would soar to heaven without a call. 
Pride (of all o.hers the most dangerous fault) 
Proceeds from want of sense, or want of thought. 
a» EARL OF Roscommon, born Ba: dled 1684.— 
False Pride. 
The strongest friendship yields to pride, 
Unless the odde be on our side. 
Vain human kind! fantastic race! 
Thry various follies who can trace? 
Self-Jove, ambition, envy, pride, 
Theft empire in our hearts divide. 
Jouatuan Swirr, born 1667, dled 1719,— 
[On his Death. 


When blasts destroy the op’ning ear, 
Life thus replete with various woe, 


Warns me to shun with studious care, - 
Pride, my most deadty, latent foe. 
JoumrH Appiaox, born 167%, Ged TY19. 
[Morality in the Fields. 
Why should our garments, made to hide 
Our parents’ shame, provoke our pride ? 
The art of dress did ne’er begin, 
Till Bye, our mother, learnt to sin, 
How proud we are! how fond to show 
Oar ciothes, and call them rich and new ! 
When the poor sheep and ailkworms wore 
That bia clothing long before. 
saitco Warra, born 1674, died 1748.— 
[Againet Pride in Clothes. 
The fact notorious, nor obscure the cause; 
We wear the claims of pleasure, and of pride. 
These share the man; and clash in their com- 
mands. 
Pride, like an eagle, builds among the stare; 
But pleasure, lark-like, nests upon the greand. 
Joys shared by brute creation, pride resents: 
Pleasure embraces: man would both enjoy, 
And poth at once: a point so hard to gain! 
EpwaRD Youre, born 1684, died 1'765.— 
[ Might Thoughts. 


In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies; 
And quit their sphere, and rush into the skies; 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes—. 

Men would be angels, angels would ne gods. 


From pride, in reasoning pride, our very reagon- 
ing springs, 
Account of moral, as of natural things. 
ALEXANDER Pork, born 1688, died 1744.— 
[Zseay on Man. 
Be humble, learn thyself to scan; 
Know, pride was never made for man. 
Joun Gay, born 1688, died 1732... 
[The Man and Flea. 
Old Wilmot.—There is a kind of pride, a decen 
dignity : 
Due to ourselves, which, spite of our misfortunes, 
May be maintained and cherished to the last. 
WILLiak Litto, born 1693, died 1'739,— 


[Fatal Curtosity. 
The active lun of pride, 
That courts gilt une for a bride. 
MatTruew Gruen, born 1696, died 1787.— 
[The Spleen. 


In vain reproaches lend their idle aid, 
Deceitful pride, and resolution frail, 
Giving fatse peace a moment. 
JamMES THomsoy, born 1700, died 1748, 
{The Seasons.—Spring. 


Regard the world with cautious eye, 

Nor raise your expectations high; 

See that the balanc’d scale be suc 

You neither fear nor hope too mach ; 

For disappointment’s not the thing: 

Tis pride and passion point the sting. 

* NatHanrex Corrox, born 1707, died 1788.-— 
{ Dependance on Providence. 


Hence some for love, and some for jealousy, 
For grim religion, some, and some from p 
Have jost their reason, 


Joan AkMstrone, born 1709, died pen 
: (The Penn 
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Now drops, at once, the pride of awful state, 

The golden canopy, tho gtittering plate, 

The regal palace, the luxurious board, 

The liveried army, and the menial lord. 

Da. Samuzt Jonson, born 1709, died 1784.— 
[Panty of Human Wishes. 


Contemn the Httle pride of giving pain, 
Nor think that conquest justifies disdain. 
Lore Lyrrrisros, born 1709, died 1773.— 
[Advice to a Lady. 


Mark where Indolence and Pride, 
Soothed by Flattory’s tinkling sound, 
Go softly rolling, side by side, 
Their dull but daily round. 
Tuomas Garay, born 1716, died 1771.— 
[ Pleasures arising from Vicissitudes. 


How weak is man to reason’s judging eye! 
Born in this moment, in the next to die; 
Part mortal clay, and part ethereal fire, 
Too proud to creep, to humble to aspire. 

* e * o 
Too late the plant bewails his foolish pride, 
Aud sinks untimely in the whelming tide. 


Ricuwarp West, born 1716, died 1743.— | 
» WILLIAM Worpsworin, born 1770, dled 1850.— 


| 
| 


[Ad Amicos, 


When ruffian pride 
Usurps the throne of juatice, turns the poinp 
Of public power, the eet of rule, 
The sword, the laurel, and the purple robe, 
To slavish, ony pageants, to adorn 
A tyrant’s walk and glitter in the eyes 
Of such as bow the knee, 

MaRk AKEN#iDE, born 1721, died 1770 — | 

[ Pleasure. 

Here vanity assumes her pert grimace, 
And trims her robe of frieze with copper lace; 
Here beggar Pride defrauds her daily cheer 
To boast one splendid banquet once a year. 


OLIVER GoLDsMiTA, born 1728, died 1774.— 
[ The Traveller. 


Though various foes against the truth combine, 
Pride, above all, opposes her design ; 
Pride, of a growth superior to the rest, 
The subdticat serpent with the loftiest crest, 
Swells at the thought, and kindling into rage, 
Would hiss the cherub Mercy from the stage. 
Winttian CowPer, born 1731, died 1800.— 
[7ruth. | 
Chock'd by the scoff of Pride, by Envy’s frown, 
And Poverty’s unconquerable bar. 
James Bueatrig, born 1735, dled 1808.— | 
[The Progress of Gentus. 


Cruelty inflames tho eye of pride. 
{Ode to Lfope, IV. | 
Pride is a very atubborn evil; | 
| 


{ 
| 
| 


| 


Set but a beggar on a horse, 
Lord! what will be the fellow's course? 
The knave will gallop to the devil, 
Da. Jonn Witcot, born 1728, died 1819, — 
[An Ode. 
Thore is a lofty dame call’d Pride, 
With corna upon her tves, 
On which the mob are apt to tread, 
And very oft, God knows. 
Orson and Ellen, 


| 
| 
| 


POESY OF ‘THE PASSIONS. 


Pride, the fover of the ardent al De 
Wiiam Hatury, born 1746, ated £20, 
Urania.—So close our nature is to vice allied, 
Our very comforts are the source of p 
Search after Happiness. 
If pride were his, ‘twas not their vulgar pride, 
Who in their base contempt, the great deride: 
Nor pride in learning —though my clerk agreed, 
If Fate should call him, Ashford might succeed, 
Nor pride in rustic skill, although we knew 
None his superior, and his enuals few. 
But if that spirit in his soul had place, 
It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace; 
A pride in honest fame, by virtue gain'd, 
In sturdy boys to virtuous labours train'ds 
Piide in the power that guards his country’s coast, 
And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast; 
| Pride in a life that Slander’s tongue defied; 
! In fact, a noble passion, misnamed pride. 
GEORGE Crasse, born 1754, died 1832, — 
[The Parish Register. 


The world, for so it thought, 
Owed hin no service; therefore he at once, 
With indignation, turned himself away, 
And with the food of pride sustuined his soul 
In solitude. 


{The Yew Tree Seat. 


What is glory? In the socket 
See how dying tapers fare ! 
What is pride? A whizzing rocket 
That would emulate a star. 
Inscriptions. 
And the devil did grin, for his darling sin 
Is pride that apes humility. 
SANUEL T, CoLEnipa@sg, born 1772, died 1834.— 
(The Devil's Thoughts. 
A springy motion in her gait, 
A rising step, did indicate 
Of pride and yoy no common rate, 
‘Lhat flushed her spirit. 


1 know not by what name beside 
I shall it call—if ’twas not Pride, 
It was a joy to that allied, 
She did inherit. 
CuHanLes Lams, Dorn 1775, died 1835,—- 
[Zo Lester. 
Ye creatures of a breath, proud things of clay, 
To whom, if Lucifer— 18 grandams suy— 
Refused, though at the forfeit of Heiven’s light, 
To bend in worship; Lucifer was right! 
Tuomas Moors, born 1780, died 1852. — 
{Lalla Rooks. 


Still, Avarice, starve their souls! Still, lowest 
Pride, 
Muke them the meanest of the basest throng! 
EBENEZER Exxtiwrt, born 178}. 
{The Excursion. 


Evil thoughts shall rack the proud, 
Racking doubts and reatiess tear, 
ReGivatD HEBER, born !7483, died 1826.— 
Ayman, 
Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Men's erring Judgment, and misgulde the mind, 
What the weak head with strouger bias rales, 
Is Pride, the never.failing vice of fools. 
Jonn Keats, born 1796, died 1821. 
{ Essay on Criticism. 


MIGNON; OR, THK 


Pride, self-adoring Pride! was primal cause 
Of atl sin past all pain, all woe to conte. 
Pride, at the bottom of the human heart, 
Lay, atd gave root and nourlahment to all 
That grew'above. Great ancestor of vice! 
Hate, anbelief, and blasphemy of God, 
, Slander, Malice, and Reven 
Murder, and Deceit, and every 
of damn'd sort, and progeny of Pride. 


The root from which it grew was pride; 
Bad root, and bad the fruit it bore. 
Rogpert Pot.ox, born 1799, died 1827.— 
[The Course of Time. 


That gen'rous pride, that spirit uneubdu'd, 
That soul with honour’s high-wrought sense 
hnbu’'d, 
Flad shone, recorded in the song of fame, 
A beam, a8 now a blemish, om thy name! 
FriurctaA DorotHraA Browne.— 
(The Statue of the Dying Giadiator. 


A brow of pride, a lip of seorn-—- 
Yet beautiful in scorn and pride— 
A conscious pride, as if he own’d 
Gems hidden from the world beside. 
L. E. Lawnpon, born 1802, died 1838.— 
{The Troubadour. 


And is it thus the mightiest pass; 
They on whose slightest breath 

Hundreds attend?—then what is Pride 
’Fore its high master—Death ? 


A morning sunbeam on the lake, 
Slave to each tyrant shade, 
A bubble only blown to burst, 
A flower, ere night to tade! 
CaaRLes SwAIN,— 
(Alexander the Great. 


Disdainful Pride, with wintry brow. 
Hector MacwEI_yr.— 
(Grandeur. 


Such baffled scarches mock man's prying pride. 
The God of Nature is your secret guide. 


GILBERT WHITE (the Naturalist of Selborne).— 
[Summer's Evening Walk. 


There {s no home in halls of Pride, 
They are too high, and cold, and wide. 
J0sIas CONDER.— 
[On Home. | 
All evil thoughts and deeds; 
Angcr, and lust, and pride, 
The foulest, rankest weeds 
That choke life's groaning tide! 


Huinry W. Lonerstrow.— 
{The Witnesses. 


its way with extreme gentleness, 
the outworks of suspicious pride. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
(Zsabdel. 


Back on herself her serpent Pride had curl'd. 
[The Patace of Art. 


Own you have sins, and tell how Passion throbs, 
With earnest pulgc, at some forbidden shrine; 
Proclajm how dark Revenge excites your soul ; 
Betray the latent spring of acifish Pride, 

That moveg tie blazoned hand of Charity. 


Eviza Coox.— 
[Honesty. 


th 
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MIGNON; 
OR, THE STEP-DAUGHTER. 


WHEN Maurice left Mignon, with how 
many things wae he not occupied! He 
surpassed himeclf. He attended, ener- 
getically, to the affairs of the Crévecesur 
household —he went to see Graziella, he in- 
formed the lady superior of all the events 
which were in preparation, he carefully 
arranged Mignon’s new residence, he or- 
ganized everything simultaneously. 

Accordingly, Madame Crévecoaur, much 
recovered, although still very feeble, was 
able to leave for Normandy, in company 
with her two little girls, to take up her 
residence near her family, with a comfort 
insured her by the care and intelligence of 
Maurice, Misfortune had, indeed, altered 
her; she had become another woman. She 
was inspired with gratitude towards that 
sweet Mignon who had melted the ice of 
that cold heart; and, at her desire, she 
allowed her two eldest girls to remain with 
the ladies of the Augustine convent. 


Mignon was very eager to infonm her 
dear lady superior of all the happy events 
that were about- to be consummated, and 
to receive her maternal embrace and bene- 
diction. When she, once more, descended 
the steps of the convent garden, her first 
entrance into this happy refuge recurred 
to her mind. 

It was a signal for general joy in the 
convent when she, who was called the 
angel of the house, made her appearance. 
She sauntered a long time beneath the 
beautiful plane trees, holding her two little. 
sisters by the hand, and speaking words of 
advice and encouragement to them, Gra- 
ziella frolicked about before her, clapping 
her hands, and expressing, by her happy 
face, all that she had not the power to tell in 
words; all the young girls clustered about 
her, eager to display their affection, and 
hurried to bring her the most beautiful 
flowers of the garden. 

On witnessing the enthusiasm of these 
tender hearts, Mignon could not find con- 
rage to tell her young companions that 
she had come to say furewell to them. I¢ 
is ever a sad word to speak! When the 

od superior bad explained to them that 
Mignon was no longer of an age to remain 
in the convent, and that she was about to 
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go out into the world, as other young girls 
had done before her, a touching scene oc- 
curred. All the young faces were con- 
vulsed with sorrow. Mignon covered her 
eyes with her hands. She conld not re- 
strain her tears. And now she felt two 
little arms forcibly clutching her. It was 
poor little Graziella, completely over- 
whelmed and bathed in tears, who was 
looking up to her with a desolate and sup- 
plicating expression which spoke as clearly 
18 Words — 

‘‘And I, Mignon, my darling mother, 
what will become of me? Will you, who 
have loved me so tenderly, leave me here 
alone? Alone! Who will love me? Who 
will take an interest in me? Who will look 
at my works? And I love you so dearly 
myself, toof Can I live without my 
mother ?” 

How clearly her eyes expressed all this. 
How well can affection display itself, even 
without language! 

And then she took Mignon’s hand, and 
placed it on her heart, as if to say—Do you 
understand me ? 

“Yes,” cried Mignon; “yes, Graziella. 
I understand all. 1 know that you cannot 
exist without me. Come, my dear child; 
TI am your mother; you shall not leave me 
again. Has not wretchedness been a bond 
between us? Come forever! Come! we 
shat! leave together !” 

As she heard these last words, Graziella 
uttered a cry, and wept sti more; but 
how sweet and solacing were those tears! 
They healed that, poor little heart. A 
lively burst of grateful joy aucceeded, She 
embraced the superior as though to ask 
forgiveness for leaving her, and she begged 

on, by signs, to speak for her. 

“Go, my poor child,” said the superior, 
kissing her forehead. ‘Love and honour 
your tender mother, and may God bless 
thee |” 

Graziella wished to kisa everybody. 
Then she ran to her studio to bring forth 
her tools and models; but all these had 
been already packed away in a chest. 

Mignon distributed among her young 
companions tokens of remembrance, and 
forgot no one. She promised to come and 
see them very often, and asked their affec- 
tion for her two Histle whom she 
also contided to her two dearest friends in 
the convent. 


MIGNON; OR, THE STEP-DAUGHTER, 


As she mounted the last step leading 
-from the garden, she heard a Httle voice 
call her. She turned her head with a 
smile. It was the pretty parrot, who was 
hovering, with outstretched wings, close 
behind her, crying out again and again, 
‘“‘ Mignon, Mignon !” 

“Poor little bird!” affected, despite 
herself, by so trifling an incident, which 
recalled all that had passed. “ What, yon 
have not forgotten my name—the name 
which you gave me? And you repeat it 
at my departure, as you so happily uttered 
it at my firat coming here! Forget it not, 
little bird, when I am gone away, so that 
my companions may remember the Mig- 
non who is now so happy.” 

And she kissed the pretty head of the 
docile bird, who listened to that musical 
voice, as though it understood those words 
of friendship. 

At length, escorted by evcry one, Mig- 
non, holding her daughter Graziella by the 
hand, reached the thresheld of the convent. 
It was not without an effort, or without 
often turning round to take a last glance 
at the place, that she could leave it. She 
shook the old portress by the hand as she 
passed, who cried, as she watched her get 
into 2 coach— 

“ Truly, there is a little angel taking 
flight.” 


Some days after, Maurice and Mignon, 
ho'ding Graziella by tle hand, entered, 
towards evening, a charming house in the 
Rue de TOuest. This is the quarter pre- 
ferred by artists, and it is here that the 
studio of Marx, preserved, like a mauso- 
leum, by the piety of Maurice. is situated. 
The house is constructed of brick, and sur- 
mounts a terrace, located in the midst of 
a circle of trees. “Its appearance is suf- 
ticiently picturesque. Its large windows 
look down upon a charming landscape. 
An immense iron gate, opening upon 
Luxembourg, gives entrance to the sweet 
shades of its garden-walks—all charms the 
gaze of the beholder, nothing offends it. 

On the other side of the Luxembourg 
grounds, lines of verdure inclose the horizon, 
and from beneath bowers: peep three mont- 
ments—three temples to the Lord—Sainte 
Genéviéve, Saint Jacques du;Hant- Pas, 
and the Val-de-Grace, which rear their 
golden erosses to the sky. 


MIGNON; OR, THE STEP-DAUGHTER. 


Graziella was very tall; she was almost 
eleven yearsof age. She glanced at every- 
thing with euriosity. How happy she was! 
She knew that she was never again to 
leave her tender mother, Mignon, She 
followed her everywhere. Her gestures 
were so expressive that one could scarcely 
perceive thut speech was denied her. 

When she was condacted to one of the 
windows on the first storey, when the child 
saw the cool shades, the well-known gar- 
den-walks, and when, in the horizon, she 
perceived the three crosses of gold, she 
threw herself into the arms of Mignon and 
uttered acry. She pulled Mignon towards 
the window, and, pointing out to her the 
tower of Saint Jacques-du-Haut-Pas, she 
repeated, with increasing vivacity— 

“‘ Mother! mother!” 

This was the church where she had 
made her first communion, and where her 
mother had been taken for the last time. 

When Maurice entered, she ran towards 
him, then suddenly stopped short, placed 
her hand to her forehead, as if seeking a 
word, and cried, with a sorrowful air— 

“ House! My mother’s house !” 

It was thus, according to the order of 
her ideas, that, after the sacred name of 
mother, the sweet title of house—of the 
domestic hearth—succeeded, and flowed 
the most naturally from her lips. Mignon 
pressed her dear child to her bosom and 
dried her tears. Maurice was deeply 
moved. He watched with a species of 
alarm this struggle of Nature and of the 
heart. A sudden thought crossed his 


mind. He was half afraid of what he was: 


about to do; yet he hoped the best from a 
more complete and sudden shock; and he 
well knew there was no time to be lost. , 


-**Come, come!” said he, conducting | 


Mignon and Graziella from the apart- 
ment, and leading them rapidly down the 
stairs. 

He opened a large door on the ground- 
floor, took one hand of Graziella, while Mig- 
non tremblingly grasped the other. The 
place was shrouded in almost complete ob- 
scurity, through which some white phan. 
toms could barely be seen. 

‘Let in some daylight,” said he to a 
scrvant who followed them. 

In an instant the large shutters were 
thrown open, and a torrent of light flowed 
into the studio of Marx. The shriek 
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which escaped from the poor little child 
cannot be deseribed. Her arms were ox- 
tended towards the magnificent statue of 
Graziella which stood on its pedestal, in 
solitary splendour, in the midst of the 
apartment. 

“Graziella! Graziella!” she repeated. 
Then, animated by some great impulee, 
she escaped from the hands that held hers, 
and walked, alone, right up to the foot of 
the statue. ‘‘ Yes!” said she, in a distinct 
voice—" yes, this is my father’s studio!” 
And she seemed to listen in astonishment 
to the words which escaped hcr lips, and 
were re-echoed in the apartment. “ And 
here—here is my mother’s chamber!” 
And she rushed forward, as if to enter it; 
then stopped suddenly, as if seized with 
fear. Maurice and Mignon took her by, 
the hand. 

‘Dear child,” said Mignon, “we are 
now your father and mother. ‘You are in 
your own studio; everything here 1s yours. 
You will never leaye it again, and your 
speech will never again depart. We shall 
all be happy together, here, remembering 
those whom we have lost—those whose 
memory is dear to us, Come, now! speak 
once more! How sweet your voice is 
to me!” 

Graziella laughed in an ecstacy of joy ; 
then, regaining her composure, she glanced 
around her at the works of art—all those 
obj+cts which were familiar to her—and, 
flinging herself in Mignon’s arms, she 
murmured— 

“Father! mother! how much I love 
you |” 

Then, giving her hand to Maurice, she 
sank, nearly exhausted, on a couch, 


The declining sun illumined with its last 
rays the three golden crosses which stood 
out in relief against a sombre sky, like be- 
loved shades still revealing themselves to 
the living. Yes; the shate of Citveccour 
was present as Mignon and Maurice 
clasped each other's hand. And Graziella 
had, truly, near herself the shades of her 
father and mother. And, with the dying 
day, these consoled shades appeared to 
illumine with soothing beams that delicious 
scene, just as the flammes de Bengals light 
up with their fantastic rays the last cablece : 
of a gorgeous fairy drama. 


THE END. 


Pememerrertite cee: <n ARIE etait e: 


TME MYSTERY OF TME WELL. 


Many persons in the North of England 
will recognize the principal character in 
the following little story, which, I fear, 
will find but few believers in this enlight- 
ened age, though it is true in every im- 
portant particular. For reasons, however, 
which I need not explain, I have thought 
proper to change the names of the persons 
es places included in this mysterious 
romance of real life. 


Not many miles from Holworth Hall 
there is an old well—at a little distance 
from the main road—“ St. Swithin’s Well,” 
famous for the icy coldness of its water in 
the warmest of seasons. 

In the year 1755, Mr. Barnard, an old 
gentleman who lived at Grassfield, chanced 
to be walking, alone, near this well. He 
was followed by a huge mastiff of the true 
old English breed. The dog approached 
the brink of the well, and barked loudly. 
His master's attention was attracted, and 
he proceeded to ascertain the cause of the 
animal’s excited state. To his surprise he 
beheld an infant of about a month old, 
wrapped in a costly brocaded silk scarf, 
and girdled with abroad blueribbon. Mr. 
Barnard was startled at the discovery, and 
he called to some labourers who were at 
work in a field hard by. They came to 
him immediately, but they were unable to 
give him any information. They declared 
that they had seen no one come or depart 
on that day. 

What was to be done with the child ? 
It was asleep, probably, when the dog gave 
the alarm; but the barking had aroused 
it, and it cried luetily. Mr. Barnard had 
several children of his own, but he had a 
horror of all other people's, especially 
young ones; and, while he rejoiced at 
saving the life of the little being, he was 
rather sorry that Fate had not made some- 
body else its benefactor. He, however, 
ordered one of the labourers to carry the 
infant to Grasafield. 

When he arrived at the gate of his home, 
he told the man, who was carrying the 
child, to stop for a few minutes, in order 
that he might prepare his good lady for 
the reception of the little stranger. 

He gave his wife a detailed account of 
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all that had passed, but he could not get 
her to believe a single ward. 

‘’Nay, nay, Thomas,” she said, “ that 
won't do. The brat shall not be brought 
here, The story is too unlikely for me to 
credit.” 

“T protest, my love,” he replied, ‘that 
I know no more about it than the man in 
the moon. Your accusation is as absurd 
as it is unjuet. Here is the child. Look 
at it—poor thing !” 

The old lady was exceedingly obstinate, 
and not easily convinced when she formed 
an erroneous conjecture. The cries of the 
infant, however, pierced her kind heart, 
and she took the little creature in her arms, 
and endeavoured to soothe it. The ser- 
vants thronged about the babe—especially 
the women; and one of them managed to 
console it very effectually, and afterwards 
to hush it to sleep. 

There was an elderly lady in Grassfield 
who had, in her youthful days, been at- 
tached to the Court of George II. She 
was 2 shrewd and clever person, and a sort 
of general advis rin all cases of difficulty. 
She was sent for as a matter of course, 
and, while she was on the road, an ani- 
mated discussion, relative to the parentage 
of the foundling, was kept up in the 
kitchen. Every ene surmised differently ; 
but they all agreed on one point, namely, 
that, if great folk deserted their young In 
that way, it was hard to punish the likes 
of them with so much rigour. 

The lady of courtly experience arrived, 
and inspected the child with praiseworthy 
coolness, while sie taxed ber mind to say 
on whom the parentage probably rested. 

‘‘He seems a fine, healthy little boy,” 
she remarked. “And, bless me, how 
smart he is. Well, I declare /” 

‘“ What?” asked Mr. Barnard and his 
wife, in the same second. 

“ Why, this ribbon belongs to a Knight 
of the Garter!” she exclaimed. And she 
peered up at the ceiling. 

* You don’t say so?” said Mr. Barnard. 

“Tt is,” she repeated; “and, what's 
more, it has been a good deal worn! And 
this scarf,” she added, “ belonged to some 
person of rank. That is very evident.” 

“T trust, my love,” said the old gentle- 
man to his wife, “that you will now be- 
lieve what I say.” 

“I don’t know what to make of it,” she 
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replied. ‘It is the oddest thing I ever 


heard of.” 
The circumstances soon were spread, and 


for months were the theme of the whole | p 


country. Every young man of fortune was 
set down as the reputed sire; and no child 
in this world ever had so many mothers 
assigned to it. 

The boy was christened Joseph, and 
surnamed Swithin. He was kept by Mr. 
Barnard till he was some four years old, 
and was then sent to school in York. The 
old gentleman would have kept him in his 
house till he was older; but the number of 
persons who called and begged to see him, 
out of curiosity, made the charge extremely 
inconvenient. I should mention that, one 
morning, a letter was received by Mr. Bar- 
nard from a bauker in York, to the follow- 
ing tenour :— 

“ Sir,—You will be good enough to know that 
a person, who calls himself Mister James Smith, 
has deposited in my hands the sum of three 
thousand pounds, which he has requested me to 
place to your credit; and, at the same time, to 
tell you that you will know how to dispose of it. 
Dated, at York, March, a.p. 1757.” 


That the money was sent on the boy's 
account, was very certain; and for his 
benefit it was immediately invested to the 
best advantage. 

The boy grew up. The interest of the 
3,0007. was expended on his education, 
and, on his attaining the age of twenty- 
one, he was placed with one of the old 
merchants of Hull. He soon became a 
partnerin the house. He died, some years 
ago, at the age of eighty, after amassing 
s very large fortune, which he bequeathed 
between his wife and the Foundling Hos- 
pital in London. He lived a quiet life, 
and was remarkably attentive to his busi- 
ness. 

The anxiety which he displayed to 
ascertain who was his father, was not a 
whit less than that which Marryat im- 
planted in Japhet. 

At elec ions, fairs, country meetings, 
and at all other gatherings of influential 
people, he was always to be seen, with the 
original broad blue ribbon across his 
breast; and he not unfreqnently carried 
in his hand the identical scarf in which he 
had been found near St. Swithin'’s Well. 
But he was never recognized, and no clue 
to his paternity was ever discovered. 
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And now, gentle reader, having told 
you thus much, I will tell you # sequel, 
which you may believe or not, just as you 
lease. 

The people of the part of the country I 
have taken you to, swear to this day that 
St. Swithin’s Well has been haunted, for 
the last ninety years, by a fair spirit, who 
is sometimes seen looking down the well, 
and at others, searching for something 
under the bridge near Holworth Hall. 

Very few persons can be tempted to 
cross that bridge after nightfall, or ap~ 
prorch the house which was once owned 
and occupied by Lady Bosworth. 

The ghost has been described to me by 
several old men, who profess to have seen 
it, as “a tall and beautiful young woman, 
of, maybe, twenty-two or twenty-three 
years of age, with long black hair, and 
bright black eyes; high cheek bones, and 
@ very straight nose.” 

* * * * * 

About eleven years ago I was staying 
in the house of my friend Barnard—the 
representative of the old gentleman who 
found the boy. At a Jarge party, which 
consisted entirely of young men, the story 
above narrated was told for the benefit of 
those who had never heard it before. 

Several asserted that the foundling was 
the son of the woman whose ghost haunted 
the well; whilst a number Jaughed con- 
vulsively at the idea of the belief which 
prompted such a supposition, and of this 
number I was one. The conversation be- 
came loud, if not boisterous. 

An officer belonging to a regiment of 
Dragoons, then stationed at a town about 
nine miles off, was at tbe party of which 1 
am speaking. He called ont to our host, 
from the other end of the table— 

“ Have you ever seen the ghost ?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Have you ever been to the well at 
night ?” 

‘No; but I have crossed the bridge 
often, and I confess I saw no ghost, though 
I looked for it.” 

“Did you ever hear any reasonable man 
say that he had seen it ?” 

‘* Several.” 

“‘ Who are they ?” 

Barnard mentioned several gentlemen 
whose words might be relied on. 

“Oh! they were not sober, you may de- 
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pand,” cried out three or four who took a 
warm part in the conversation, which was 
nS renewed, 

he officer who led the opposition got 
up and esid— 

“T will go and look for the lady; 
though I do not mean to say that will 
settle, the dispute, because ghosts are very 
fickle, and will not always ‘come when 
you do call for them. Will yon send 
somebody with me that knows the spot ?” 

“It is more than two miles off,” said 
Barnard. 

“Never mind. Lend me the gig. It is 
a beautiful moonlight night.” 

“Well, I'll drive you down to the 
bridge,” said the host. 

The gig was ordered; the two men 
lighted cigars, and drove off, amidst the 
laughter of those who remained to ridicule 
the expedition. 

After an absence of about three-quarters 
of an hour, Mr. Barnard and the officer 
returned to the room where we were all 
sitting. They were received with a loud 
and unmeaning “ Hooray!” by the anti- 
spiritualiate. 

The officer was pale and agitated. His 
silence was odd, and so was the manner in 
which he filled a bumper of sherry and 
drained it. 

““Well, Jack, what is she like?” asked 
one of the party. 

“She is something like Mrs. Randall,” 
he said mysteriously; ‘‘ but taller, and 
ee 

‘Then you did see her ?” 

“TJ did!” 
cae greater number of us laughed, and 
said~—— ‘ 

“Oh, you are evidently in the same 
condition as those other people were in when 
they saw her.” 

Mr. Barnard remained silent; and the 
officer, who was perfectly sober, after 
making a solemn and awful abjuration, 
spoke as follows :— 

“I jumped out at the bridge, and looked 
under it, and al' round it. r saw nothing. 
Barnard pointed out the direction of the 
well, and thither I went. I walked boldly 
up to the brink, and there I beheld the 
figure of a woman, sitting with her face 
hidden by her hands. I confess I felt a 
little nervous, but I plucked up my resolu- 
tion, and rapidly reasoned with myself. I 
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approached to within about five paces of 
her, and said—~‘ What may you be doing 
here?’ She arose and came close to me, 
stared vacantly in my face, and amiled. I 
struggled with the fear that came over me, 
and tried to speak again, but could not. 
After staring at me for a few seconds, she 
turned and looked about the ground, She 
stooped several times, as though she were 
in the act of taking something up into her 
arms. Her agony appeared intense when 
she found the object of her search was 
gone. She knelt and looked down the 
well. Disappointment and horror were de- 
picted on her countenance, and she glanced 
inquiringly at me with the brightest black 
eyes that ever gleamed. My senses here 
failed me. I became giddr, and how I got 
back to the bridge I know not. For full 
two minutes I saw the figure. She was 
dressed in the richest Court dress; and I 
heard as distinctly as poss ble the rustling 
of the silk as she walked about the brmk 
of the well. I shall never be ashamed to 
tell this; nor would I scruple to take my 
oath to the truth of what I have stated, in 
any court in this kingdom. As for being 
tipsy, no one ever saw me in the least 
affected by wine; and, as for being led 
away by my imagination—nas some one 
just now suggested—every one who knows 
me will admit that such is not very likely. 
I watked to that well with as much confi- 
dence as I would walk into my stables—I 
returned from it exactly as I have men- 
tioned.” * * * * 

“All the old people declare,” said Bar- 
nard, “that, whoever she might be, she 
was the mother of that child which my 
ancestor found near the well, and whose 
history I gave you this evening.” 

‘I know nothing about that.” said the 
officer. “I am a perfect stranger here ; 
and I have only described to you what I 
saw as plainly as I ever saw anything in 
my life.” 
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Whew an Arab woman intends to marry again 
after the death of her husband, she comes, in the 
night before her second marriage, to the grave of 
her dead husband. Here she kneels and prays to 
him, and entreats him ‘not to be offended—not 
to be jealous." As, however, she fears he wild be 
jealous and angry, the widow brings with her a 
donkey, laden with two goat skins $f water. 
Her prayers and entreaties done, she procesds to 
pour on the grave the water, to keep the first 
husband coo) under the irritating circumstances 
about to take place. 


COOKERY, PICKLING, AND PRESERVING. & 
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VERY FAR NORTH. 


THe Icelanders are of the Lutheran 
religion; and a Lutheran clergyman, in a 
black gown, &c., with a ruff round his 
neck, such as our bishops are painted in 
about the time of James the First, was 
preaching a sermon. It was the first time 
i had heard Icelandic spoken continuously, 
and it struck me as a singularly sweet, 
caressing language, although I disliked the 
particular cadenve, amounting almust to a 
chant, with which each sentenoe ended 
As in every church where prayers have 
been offered up since the world began, the 
majority of the congregation were women, 
some few dreseed.in bonnets, and the rest in 
the national thaok silk skull-cap, set ey 
on one side of the head, with a long blac 
taseel hanging down to the shoulder, or 
else in a quaint mitre of white linen, of 
whioh 2 drawing alone could give you an 
idea; the remainder of an Icelandic lady's 
chafame, when not superseded by Paria 
fashions, consists of a black bodice, fas- 
taped in front with silver clasps, over 
Which is drawn a cloth jacket, ornamented 
with a multitude of silver buttons; round 
the neck goes a stiff ruff of velvet, figured 
with silver Jace, and a silver belt, often 
beautifully chased, binds the long, dark 
wadmal petticoat round the waist. Some- 
times the ornaments are of gold instead 
of silver, and are very costly. 

Before dismissing his people, the preacher 
descended from his pulpit, and, putting 
on a splendid cape of crimson velvet (in 
Which some bishop had, in ages past, been 
meandered), turned his back to the cougre- 
gation and chanted some Latin sentences in 
good round Roman style. Though still 
retaining in thuir ceremonies a few vestiges 
of the old religion—though altars, candles, 
pictures, and crucifixes yet remain in 
many of their churches—the Icelanders are 
staunch Protestants, and, by all accounts, the 
most devout, innocent, pure hearted people 
in the world. Crime, thefc, debauchery, 
cruelty sre unknown amongst them; they 
have neither prison, gallows, soldiers, nor 
ary ; and inthe manner of the lives they 

among their secluded valleys there 
is something of a patriarchal simplicity 
that reminds one of the Old World princes, 
of whom it has been asid that they were 


“upright and perfect, eschewing evil, and 
in their heart no guile.” 

Their law with regard to marriage, 
however, is sufficiently peculiar. When, 
from some unhappy incompatibility of 
temper, & marvied couple live so miserab] 
together as to render life insupportable, it 
is competent for them to apply to the 
Danish governor of the island for a divorce. 
Tf, after the lapse of three years from the 
date of the application, both are still of 
the same mind and eqnally eager to be 
free, the divorce is granted, and each is at 
liberty to marry again.—Lord Dufferin. 


Cookery, Pickling, wd Preserbing. 


To Curr Buer Rap, rike Huse. Fwe onnces 
of saltpetre, one ounce of baysalt, ome ounee of 
salt prunella, « few grains of cochineal,@querter 
of a pound of coarse sugar, and plenty wf soarse 
salt. Rub and turn it every day for .« teenth. 
To be cooked in dripping, with a paste omer'tt. 


Spanis# Brsovirs.—Beat the yolke of sight 
eggs nearly half an hoar, then beat én eight 
spoonfals of loaf sugar; beat the whites to a 
strong froth, then beat them well with year yolks 
and sugar nearly half an hour; pat in 


fuurspoon. 
fuls of flour and a little lemon cut exouotinaty 
fine, and bake them on papers. 


JUMBLES.—Rasp on sugar, rinds of two lemons, 
dry, reduce to powder, and sift it with as much 
more as will make one pound. Mix it with one 
pound of flour, four well-beaten eggs, and six 
ounces of warm butter Drop the mixture on 
buttered tins, and bake, in a very slow oven, for 
twenty or thirty minutes. Should look pale, but 
be perfectly crisp. 


A Ricw Care.—Take four pounds of fine flour, 
well dried, four pounds of fresh butter, two pounds 
of loaf sugar pounded and effied, an ounce of 
mace, an ounce of natmegs, and eight eggs; wash 
four pounds of surrants, pick them, and dry them 
well before the fire; blanch a pound of weet 
almonds, and cut them lengthways very thin; a 
pound of eltron, a pound of candied orange-peel, 
the same of candied lemon, and half a pint of 
brandy. First work the batter, with your hand, 
to a cream, then beat in your sugar a quarter of 
an hour; beat the whites of your cygs to a strong 
froth, mix them with your sugar and butter; beat 
yolks half an hour at least, and mix them with 
your cake, then put in your flour, mace, and nut- 
megs; keep beating it well till your oven is ready ; 
put in your brandy, and beat your currants and 
almonds lightly in. Tie three sheets of paper 
round the bottom of your hoop to keep {t from 
running out, rub it well with butter, put your 
cake in, and lay your sweetmeats in three layers, 
with cake between each Jayer. Afrer it is 
and coloured, cover it with papor before your 
oven is stopped up. It will take three hours 
baking at least. 
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Tae streets of every large city would be like 
the beds of a vast garden without flowers, were 
ip not for the vanied aspect of the dresses of the 
ladies enlivening its paths and walks, just as the 
blossoms of the shrubs adorn and beautify every 
plot of the dull earth from which they shoot and 


spring. Dreary, indeed, would be the appearance 
of the busiest thoroughfare, as well as of the an- 
planted soil, if Fashion did not enliven the one 
and Nature the other; and far distant may the 
day be when the first shall cease to imitate the 
bright example of the last. 
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DIAGRAM OF DRE8S8. 


At present there is very little fear that taste under-skirt there are fwo rows, on the fulliees 
should decline, since aj] things else. are in a state theraisone. The body is trimmed with ] 
of progress; und we shall, therefore, at once pro- from the shoulders to the centre, and finished 

This 


ceed to the first part of our duty, namely, that of with bows to match the skirt. The sleeves are 
ave this formed of either one or two fall puffs, 


explaining the illustration which we 
month selected as likely to be most acceptable to dreas, made in white tarlatan, with its trimm 
the subscribers of this journal at the present in the luminous green, is extromely elegant. In 
season of the year. a pale ultramarine blue it is also very 

This dress may be made elther in tarlatan or Ladies who prefer a more eubdued tone will find 
ailk, but, in elther case, the trimming is to bein a soft lavender or a good black silk, made in the 
the tariatan. This consists of a fulnese, laid on same manner, suitable for ali the occasions which 
in vandykes, at the bottom of each skirt, every demand a dress toilet. 
point being gathered up into a bow. On the The severity of the weather curing a large 
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ortion of the month which has just expired 

as necessarily forced a continuance of all the 
warmest winter wraps; but, even had this not 
been the cuse, the pardessus and manties would 
still have remained unchanged, as, until anothe 
month has passed, the spring fashions will not 
have made their appearance. In fact, there is 
always an interval when the shawl comes on 
duty—we mean, when the weather fluctuates 
between the dul) and the bright, and when it is 
too fair to think it Winter, and the sunshine is too 
transient to think it summer. We suppose there 
is acarcely a ludy in the land without a shaw! in 
her wardrobe, and such 4s certainly the time to 
wear it. 


The body of the morning dress is chiefly made 
with the waistcoat front and the pointed back, 
although there are many others worn with the 
band and clasp. In any thick material, the skirt 
may be simply trimmed with rows of the maca- 
roon buttons, bordered with narrow black lace up 
each side of the front, and half-way up the body, 
the upper part being turned back and fastened 
down on cach side with a button to match. The 
sleeves are wide, and bordered with fur or velvet, 
having an epaulctte of the same. The under- 
sleeve is of the material of the dress, the wrist- 
band being of the fur or velvet. This fur trim- 
ming will, almost to a certainty, be anuch in 
vogue in London next winter, having, dunog 
the present one, been greatly favoured in DParis. 


The Zouave Jacket is worn more than ever ag 
home costume; but many varieties have shown 
that the invention of the French modistes cannot 
remain stationary. Wishing that the readers of 
this journal should have allthe fucilsties for adopt- 
ing the newest fashions, we have supplied a pat- 
tern of the Jast that has appeared, and which is 
known under the title of the Turkish Vest 
These are made sometimes in velvet, sometimes 
in cloth, and are more than ever loaded with 
embroidery and braid, not of one colour only, 
but of various contrasts, producing most re- 
markably showy effects. The passion for the 
gold braid and gold embroidery is in some degree 
abating in favour of this newer style of decora- 
tion, which ja not so apt to lose its beauty by 
tarnishing. 


The bonnets which we described last month 
eontinue to be most in favour. In Paris, black 
velvet, trimmed with white, is also much ad- 
mired. The shapes are lurge, and stand up in 
the front, leaving a great space above the fure- 
head, which is filled with white roses, graduated 
from the centre to the side, being continued 
down to the strings by quillings of tulle. The 
strings are either of velvet cut on the cross, or 
broad velvet ribbon. 


The caps now worn in Paris have a very strik- 
ing appearance, und have a close resemblance in 
form to the fashionable bonnet projecting in 
front and receding af each side, In these, the 
blonde ie pnt on almost as full at the top of the 
head as at the sides, a bandeau of flowers, peinted 
ia the middle, being placed over the forehead, 
ending en each side with a cluster which mingles 
with the blonde, Very pretty caps are also made 
of white tulle, spotted with ik, and these are 
trimmed with a mixture of black and white 
blonde, narrow black velvet,.and pink roses, 
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Tar countries in which the labours of the 
work-table are seen to most advantage are Cer-, 
tainly England, Germany, and Belgium, because, 
in these, feminine taste and industry are more 
especially exercised 1 producing articles for 
home decoration than for personal adornment. 
On seeing the principal towns of Belgium for 
the first time, the eye iy particularly attracted 
by the elegant appearance of the windows of the 
houses, which almost all Saag more or less, 
some beautiful pece of work-table eacellence, in 
the shape of curtains or blinds. These latter 
articles are pecuhar to Belgium, being chiefly 
formed of knitting and darning, ornamented with 
the most artistic patterns, These beautiful speci- 
mens of needlework display, at the same time, as 
much feminine taste and skill as interest in, and 
love of, home. 

In a}l these three countries we find an equal 
degree of domestic comfort, and that air of hap- 
piness and refinement which has its source in 
feminine domestic virtues. We can scarcely 
enter an English drawing-room without seeing 
some ornamental piece of wndustry, and in many 
we find that the chief attraction consists In those 
beautiful pieces of needlework, in the shape of 
chairs, table-covers, cushions, screens, curtains, 
and other elegances, which give to the apart- 
ment its air of Inxury and comfort, and without 
which it would look dull and cheerless. Although 
we have enumerated only those articles which 
adorn reception-roomx, there are many others 
which are both equally as uscful and as orna- 
mental for the sleeping spartmer ts, which can 
be eaceuted by hand. ‘These consist of counter- 
panes. toilet covers, curtains, fringes, pincushions, 
watch-pockets, the sac ve nuit, aud many others, 
all indicating an intcrest in honie life. 


UNDER-SKIRT INSERTION IN EMBROIDERY. 


One of the prevailing fashions for ornamental 
under-skirts, is the introduction of embroideted 
insertion between rows of tucks, to whatever 
depth may be preferred ‘This arrangement has 
more of utility iu at than having de: p, rich work, 
subjected to the rough wear ot the promenade 
and the Jaundry alternately. We have given a 
pattern for this purpose, which is very pretty, as 
well as durable. The flowers are worked in well- 
rajsed satin stitch, and the holes are cut out and 
sewn over, making them sufficiently large to look 
clear and light. The proper cottons for this work 
are Nos. 16 and 20 of Walter Evuns and Co. 


BORDER FOR SLEEVE }N EMBROIDERY. 


This border is extremely effective for sleeves 
and collars, and can be arranged, without the 
slightest difficulty, for the latter by cutting out 
the shape required and placing the ovals. at 
intervals, and filling up the spaces with, te 
intermediate pattern, according to ihe Wnatration 
given for the sleeve. The oval medallion is in 
net, with an embroidered sprig in the centre. 
This sprig may be either worked on the.net, or 
tranaferred, or a Honiton eprig laid on, whichever 
may happen to ba most convenient. The pattern 
between the ovals is worked in. buston-hole stiteh, 
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UNDER@aKIRT INSERTION IN EMBROIDERY. 


with a hole in every escalop, and left In the of work which it involves, asitis arranged with 
solid muslin A well-ralsed, button-hole stitched a view to economise, as much as possible, both 
edge surrounds cach of the net medallions. This time and truuble, and to produce, at the same 
is an extremely cftcctive pattern for the amount time, beauty of effect. 
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In our work-table illustration for this month 
we have given a new and pretty style for knitting 
a counterpane, which has both a rich and light 
effect. It has also the convenience of being 
worked In small pieces, and can be taken up, at 
any Jeisure moment, without fear of injury or 
mistake. It is composed of knitted shells in an 
epen pattern, sewn together in rows, the point of 
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one being always placed in tho centre of the 
cust. The following are the instructions for 
knitting them :— 

Cust on three loops, increase by taking up one 
loop in the centre of every row, until there are 
seven Jonps on the needle. Then pass the cotton 
over, bcfore and after the centre loop, purl one 
row, knis one row, purl one row, remembering 
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that the first three nd the last three loops are 
for the border, and must always be knitted in 
every row. Make four holes, purl, knit, and purl 
three rows. Make eight holes, but take two 
loops together, after bringing the thread aiaheks 
fer the first hole. Repeat these rows until 
have made twenty-eight holes, when, instea 
purling and knitting the three rows, knit them 
all to form the border at the top the same as the 

To form the shell shape, if ia necessary to 
___-J the number of stitches; therefore, after 
the row which has the four holes, two stitches 
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must be taken instead of one, according to the 
number of holes, the first commencing with one 
double stitch, and next with two, and go on, 
always taking the double stitches after the three 
knitted loops for the border. This pattern may 
be knitted for either a light summer counterpane 
or for a winter one, by uxing either a fine 
or coarse cotton. For the former, No. 10 of 
Messrs Walter Evans and Co.'s knitting catton, 
and for the latter, No. 8 of the same org 
it is necessary to select a cotton of the 
quality for so large a piece of work. 
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JOHN KEATS, 


Ir was a false and flippant, and sufh- 
ciently ill-natured stanza, contained in the 
eleventh canto of ‘* Don Juan :”"— 

John Keats, who was killed off by one critique, 

Just as he really promised something great, 

If not intelligible, without Greek, 

Contrived to talk about the gods of late, 

Much as they might have been supposed to speak 

Poor fellow! His was an untoward fate: 

’Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article. 

The “ article” in question had appeared 
in the “ Quarterly Review,” and was stupid, 
dull, and ungenerous to the last degree. 
It is true that, poor John Keats died soon 
after thie unmanly attack, but the poet's 
death had a deeper cause than a series of 
illogical sentences, penned by the virulence 
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of a political opponent. The untimely end 
of the poet was due to inherited con- 
sumption. 

When his exquisite poetical pearl, “ En- 
dymion,” was given to the world, the same 
volume contained an affectionate sonnet, 
addressed to Leigh Hunt ‘‘on the day 
when he left prison.” Why Leigh Hunt 
was closed up in a prison is now well 
known. He was the bold and trenchant 
writer in the Examiner newspaper, and, 
for having spoken out plainly anent “ the 
powers that were,” and for having called 
the Regent ‘‘a fat Adonis of fifty,” he was 
incarcerated. Very disloyal, doubtless; 
but the epithet is now-a-days considered to 


fit the person addressed remarkably weil. 


At that period, politics were supposed 
to be the salt of literary criticism. Be- 
oxuse John Keats was a friend of the bold 
ournalist, he was assumed to be a very 

d citizen, and, consequently, a very bad 
poet. The main piece of sarcasm in the 
article consisted in bidding John Keats 
“back to his gallipots;” and he was re- 
minded, ‘it is a better and wiser thing to 
be a starved apothecary than a starved 


Keats had been brought up as a surgeon, 
and the reviewer, assuming aristocratic 
airs, had desired to inform bim of tite 
necessity of one’s keeping within one’s 
station. Unfortunately, however, the pa- 
trician habiliments did not ot all f% the 
critic, and his want of refinement told too 
plainly that he alone was the pretender 
and the “ sham.” 

For the rest, Lord Byren few into a 
jealous rage when he found thet John 
Keats was beginning to be thought worth 
a place among the ee band of English 
poets. He wrote to the editor of the 
“ Quarterly’— 

“No more Keats, I entreat. Flay him 
alive; if some of you don’t, I must skin 
him myself. There is no bearing the 
drivelling idiotism of the manikin.” 

Subsequently, Byron saw rersen to 
change this tone, and, in his desire to do 
jastice to Keats, he wrote the stanza we 
have quoted at the head of this notice. 
But the consuming egotism of Byron’s 
nature would not allow him to acknow- 
ledge the truth without, at the same time, 
paying a compliment to his own assumed 
superior vigour and braver temperament. 
In one of his letters to his publisher, 
Murray, he says 

“I know, by experience, that a savage 
review is hemlock te a sucking author; 
and the one on me (which produced the 
‘English Bards,’ &.)) knocked me down 
~ebut I got up again. Instead of breaking 
a blood-vessel, I drank three bottles of 
elaret, and began an answer, finding there 
was nothing in the article for which I 
could lawfally knowk Jeffrey on the head 
in wn honourable way.” 

Untrue, Keats did not break @ blood- 
vessel through 4 critique; and he was, 
most assurediy, not the man to need the 
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of the slander; for our poet was # broad. 
shouldered fellow, of very resolute and 

ugnacious temper. It is a pity that all 
Byron's abuse of Keats should be allowed 
to stand in his works; the more so, be- 
canes Byron himself told his publisher, 
““as he is dead, omit al/ that is said about 
him in any man s of mine, or publi- 
cation. His ‘H n’ is a fine monu- 
ment, and will p his name.” The 
plain truth is, that John Keats cared 
sothing for the anonymous attacks which 
were said to heve been the cause of his 
death. Throughout his letters, he rarely 
alludes to them, and, when he does, we 
see that their only effect was to make him 
labour at purifying and strengthening his 


at) le. 
The bi y of a poet has been said 
to be * better than a comment on his 


8,” even when his life has been one of 
ong duration. This is especially the case 
in the present instance, for the whole story 
of John Keats's life may be comprised in 
an account of his three small volumes of 
verses, composed during the brief interval 
between his birth and premature d: ath. 

Join Keats's father was employed in the 
establishment of Mr. Jenning's, a large 
livery-stable proprietor, in the Pavement, 
Fmabury Circus, From a servant, this 
man, who is said to have been a pérson of 
excellent natural sense, and entifély free 
from vulgarity, became the son-in-law of 
his master. Mrs. Keats is described as a 
lively, intelligent woman, passionately fond 
of amusement; and it was from this dispo- 
sition that the poet’s birth was prematurely 
hastcned, though his constitution indicated 
nothing of the peculiar debility of a seven- 
months’ child. 

John was born on the 29th of October, 
1795. He had one brother, George, older 
than himself, and a brother and sister his 
jumors, This family eircle was surrounded 
by virtuous and honourable influences, 
and towards the mother the children were 
inspired with the most profound affection. 
Once when Mrs. Keats was ill, her phy- 
siclan ordered her to be left undisturbed 
tor some time. On this occasion her son 
John kept sentinel at her door, armed with 
an old sword, and allowed no one to enter 
for three hours, Mr. Clarke's school, at 


false stimulant of three bottles of claret to | Enfeld, was at that time held in high esti- 
give him the courage te mest the suthor | mation, and thither was John, then be- 
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tween four and five years old, despatched 
with his brothers. Pane was first pro- 
d, but was considered too expensive. 
aa brother of his mother had been an 
officer in Duncan’s ship, in the sea-fight 
off Camperdown. This uncle was distin- 
guished during the action by his bravery 
and his unusually lofty stature, which, as 
the Dutch admiral told him after the fight, 
made him a mark for the enemy's shot. 
‘Ths sailor uncle,” says Keats's generous 
biographer, Monckton Milnes, himself a 
poet, “ was the ideal of the boys, and tilled 
their imaginations, when they went to 
school, with the notion of keeping up the 
family’s reputation for courage. This was 
Manifested in the elder brother by a pas- 
sive manliness, but in John and Tom by 
the fiercest pugnacity. John was always 
fighting. He chose his favourites among 
his schoolfellows from those that fought 
the most readily and pertinaciously; nor 
were the brothers loth to exercise their 
mettle even on one another. This disposi- 
tion, however, in all of thern seems to have 
been combined with much tenderness, and 
in Jolin with a passionate sensibility, 
which exhibited itself in the strongest 
contrasts. Convulsions of laughter and of 
tears were equally frequent with him, and 
he would pass from one to the other almost 
without an interval.” 

When his mother died suddenly, in 1810, 
thongh she had been lingering for several 
years in a consumption, he fell into a long 
agony of grief; he hid himself under the 
master’s desk for some days, and refused 
to be consoled by master or school com- 
psnions. 

“The deep sense of humour which,” 
says Mr. Milnes, “almost universally ac- 
companies a deep sensibility, and is, per- 
haps, but the reverse of the medal, abounded 
in him. From the first he took infinite 
delight in any grotesque originality or 
novel prank of his companions, and, after 
the possession of physical strength, ap- 

to prize these above all other quali. 
cations. At school he was remarkable 
for the indifference he displayed for being 
thought ‘a good boy,’ and the wonderful 
facility with which he got through his 
‘daily tasks. He never seemed to once 
yet he was always equal to the best. He 
was skiifal in any manly exercise; he was 


generous to a degree of perfection.” 


$55 

Let us borrow his portrait from his poet- 
biographer :-— ¢ 

“* His eyes, then as ever, were large and 
sensitive, flashing with strong emotions, or 
suffused with tender sympathies, and #rore 
distinctly reflected the varying impulses of 
his nature than when nnder the self-control 
of matnrer years. His hair hung in thick 
brown ringlets, round a head diminutive 
for the breadth of the shoulders below it, 
while the smallness of the lower limbs, 
which im later life marred the proportion 
of his person, was not then apparent, any 
more than the undue prominence of the 
lower lip, which afterwards gave his face 
too pugnactous a character to be entirdl 
pleasing, but at that time only completed 
such an impression as the ancients had of 
Achilles—joyous and glorious youth, ever- 
lastingly striving.” 

It was while at Mr. Clarke's school that 
the intellectual ambition, which formed so 
large a portion of his character, became 
suddenly awakened. The amusements and 
games of youth were abandoned for study. 
On the half-holidays, when all his eom- 
panions were at play, he was brsy trene- 
lating Virgil and Fenelon; and, dorin 
the last two years of his study at Enfield, 
he turned the twelve books of the 
‘“““iMneid” into English. Tooke’s “ Pan- 
theon,” Spence’s “ Polymetis,” and * Lem- 
prigre’s Dictionary” introduced him to the 
world of old mythology—a world which, 
later, he was to reconstruct and animate 
with all the feeling and fancy of the Greek 

octs. 

In 1810, he left school; his father had 
died, leaving about 8,0002. to be divided 
among his four children; and John, whose 
wishes seem never to have been consulted 
in the affair, was apprenticed to Mr. Ham- 
mond, a surgeon at Edmonton. From the 
first, however, the young poet showed that 
it was not in physic, bat in poetry, that 
his abilities were to become pre-eminent. 
His vicinity to his old friend Mr. Clarke 
enabled him to have the run of a good and 
well stocked library. He devoured rather 
than read the many books derived from 
this source. But it wae in 1812, when he 
obtained Spenser's “Fairy Queen,” that 
his poetical powers were thoroughly 
awakened. 

The records of the young poet's first 
efforts are scanty enough, bet there is 
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plenteous evidence evinced in the earliest 
poems of Keats, that the grand source of 
inspiration was the Greek mythology—the 
quaint music of Spenger supplying the me- 
trical model. 

Soon afterwards, he published his first 
volume of poems—it fell almost still-born 
from the press—it scarcely awakened a 
thought from the reading public. With 
postry, notwithstanding, was Keats deter- 
mined to progress; and, in order to con- 
centrate the whole force of his mind on 
the beloved pursuit, he resolved to aban- 
don the uncongenial profession of surgery. 

“‘ My dexterity,” he said, ‘‘ used to seem 
to’ me a miracle, and I resolved never to 
take up a surgical instrument again.” 

Thus, with delicate health, with scanty 
funds, and without any patron or influen- 
tial introduction to the magnates of lite- 
rature, John Keats, having just reached 
manhood, began his poetical career, with 
no more to back and sustain him than that 
firm faith in the future which ever accom. 
panies true genius, His friends advised 
him to brace his powers by undistracted 
study, take care of hie health, and leave 
London for awhile. Keats did as he was 
recommended, and, in the month of March, 
he began his travels in search of health. 
He wrote to a friend— 

“Banish money—banish sofas—banish 
wine —banish music; but right Jack 
Health, true Jack Health, banish health 
and banish all the world!” 

Alas! Jack Health never became an 
ally of poor John Keats! 

He went first to the Isle of Wight, 
where, in the delightful wood alleys, 
copses, and silent freshes of Carisbrooke, 
he gave himself up to Shakspeare and the 
Mouse. Early in May, 1817, we find him 
at Margate—reading and writing about 
eight hours a day. 

“¢T am one that gathereth samphire— 
dreadful trade.’ The cliff of poetry towers 
above me; yet when my brother reads 
some of Pope's ‘Homer,’ or ‘ Plutarch’s 
Lives,’ they seem like music to mine !” 

At Margate, “Endymion” was com- 
menced, and this, with a couple of versi- 
fied adaptations from Boccaccio, “ The Pot 
of Basil,” and ‘‘Isabells,” occupied the 
poet for abont a Phew 

Scotland aud Ireland were visited during 
the summer of 1818, In the same year ap- 
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peared the base attacks on the ‘“ Cookne 
poet,” in the “ Quarterly” and “Black wood’s 
Magazine.” We need not stop to desctibe 
how utterly wrong and foolish were these 
outpourings. To-day they are unknown 
and unsought after—they are entombed in 
the “ back numbers” of those prints; and, 
if they are ever referred to, it is only to 
furnish specimens of critical dulneas and 
misapprehension. 

The death of Keats’s brother took place 
early in December, 1818; a sincere friend, 
Mr. Brown, hereupou pressed him to reside 
entirely in his house. It was there that 
‘‘ Hyperion,” that poem “ full of the large 
utterances of the early gods,” was begun. 
In his new lodgings, the continual song of 
the nightingale resounded; and one day 
Mr. Brown saw the poet thrusting away 
some sheets of paper behind a parcel of 
books. This waste-paper was with some 
difficulty put together, and the glorious 
stanzas of the ‘‘ Ode to the Nightingale” 
were rescued from the fate which the self- 
depreciating poet had evidently marked 
out for them. It was about this period 
that Keats became inspired with a passion 
for a lady—a passion that only ceased with 
his life. Poverty and a mortal sickness 
were, however, soon to fall upon him; and, 
beyond an allusion, now and then, in his 
letters, we hear no more of this poet’s 
affection. 

Almost the entire summer of 1819 was 
passed at Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight, 
where Keats and his friend Mr. Brown 
were engaged in constructing a play— 
Brown supplying story, character, and 
dramatic incident, while Keats, who sat 
opposite, translated them into his rich and 
ready language.. A tragedy—‘ Otho the 
Great "—was the result, which, as might 
be expected, took no high ground as a 
work of art. It was sent to the managers 
of Covent Garden and Drury Lane, and 
pronounced unactable by both, although 
the great Edmund Kean is said to have 
expressed a wish to play the leading part 
in it, 

In the winter of 1819, George Kents, 
the poet's brother, returned from Amerion, 
where he had been engaged in some un- 
fortunate speculations, and, after a short 
stay in England, during which time the 
money affairs of the family were arranger’, 
he again took his departure for ‘the far 
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West. This visit of Geerge found Keats 
in no satisfactory condition, in a pecuniary 
sense; but, although the brother has 
been blamed for leaving John poorer than 
he found him, the light of after knowledge 
has shown that his conduct was marked 
by no degree of meanness, or the desire of 
exacting more from the poet than his slen- 
der resources would allow. 

A sad omen of what was soon to follow 
occurred a little later. His worthy bio- 
grapher, Monckton Milnes, thus describes 
it --— 

“ One night, about eleven o'clock, Keats 
returned home in a state of strange phy- 
sical excitement—it might have appeared, 
to those who did not know him, one of 
fierce intoxication. He told his friend he 
had been outside the stage-coach, had 
received a severe cold, and was a little 
fevered; but added, ‘I don’t feel it now.’ 
He was easily persuaded to go to bed; and, 
as he leapt into the cold sheets, before 
his head was on the pillow, he slightly 
coughed, and said, ‘ That is blood from my 
mouth! Bring me the candle! Let me 
see this blood!’ He gazed steadfastly for 
some moments upon the ruddy stan, and 
then, looking in his friend’s face, with an 
expression of sudden calmness never to be 
forgotten, said, ‘I know the colour of that 
blood—it is arterial blood! I cannot be 
deceived in that colour! That drop is my 
death-warrant! I must die!’” 

As the year went on, however, he ad- 
vanced in health and strength; but he 
again fell ill, and the shrunken hand and 
bright hectic flush on his cheek told him 
that a milder climate was necessary. 

Mr. Severn, the painter, then a young 
man, who had just gained the gold medal 
of the Royal Academy in acknowledgment 
of his merit, offered to accompany Keats 
to Italy. Naples was the first city visited, 
but the invalid poet, with the seeds of 
death fast ripening in his frame, was 
gloomy and irritable. His surgical know- 
edge told him from the outset that he was 
doomed to die of consumption. “ We will 
go at once to Rome,” he said ; “I know my 
end approaches.” The two friends pro- 
ceeded thither. 

Henceforth, the story of Keate’s life is 
but a record of the changes of a man 
sick to death of consumption, and a tribute 
to the devotedness of his friend Severn. 
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On arriving at Rome, Keats delivered a 
letter of introduction te Dr. (now Sir 
James) Clark, who-was at that time fast 
attaining high repute asa physician. Dr. 
Clark took a lodging for the poet and his 
noble friend opposite his own, and attended 
him throughout his fatal illness. Every- 
thing that rare skill and generous sym- 
pathy could devise was performed by him. 
The loving care of Dr. Clark and Severa 
for the dying man will be told in all the 
memorials of the poet's life. 

The end shall be narrated in a few brief 
extracts from his kind companion’s diary. 
Mr. Severn writes, Jan. 15th, 1821—half- 
past eleven :— 

‘Poor Keats has just fallen asleep. I 
have watched him, and read to him to his 
very last wink; he has been saying to me 
—‘Severn, I see under your quiet look 
immense contention. You don't know 
what you are reading. You are reading 
for me more than I would have you. Oh! 
that my last hour was come!’ ... Tor. 
lonin, the banker, has refused us any more 
money; the bill is returned unaccepted, 
and to-morrow I must pay my last crown 
for this cursed lodging-place.... If I 
could leave Keats every day for a time, 
IT could soon raise money by my paint- 
ing; but he will not let me out of his 
sight. I would rather cut my tongue out 
than tell him I must get the money; that 
would kill him at a word.... I have 
kept him alive week after week. He has 
refused all food, and I have prepared his 
meals six times a day, till he had no ex- 
cuve left... . Feb.27th. He is gone; he 
died with the most perfect ease—he seemed 
to go to sleep. On the twenty-third, about 
four, the approaches of death came on— 
‘Severn—I—lift me up—I am dying—I 
shall die easy; don't be frightened—be 
firm, and thank God it has come.’ I lifted 
him up in my arms ; he gradually sank into 
death, so quiet that [ still thought he aati 

At the age of twenty-five years and & 
few months passed away # post who, if 
measured by the promises of his published 
works, will be esteemed worthy a pedestal 
among the very greatest writers in the 
English language. Jobn Keats was buried 
beneath the grassy slopes of the Protestant 
cemetery at Rome, under the shadow of 
old Romen ruins, and close beside his noble 
fellow-singer, Shelley. 
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AUNT MARGARET AND I. 
ANNE CLIFFORD. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
II.—-8AD. RESULTS. 


In conversations, sometimes like that 
narrated in our last chapter, and some- 
timea more cheerful, Anne Clifford and I 
spent many a morning of the short winter 
days, while her little strength seemed 
slowly but surely ebbing away. Spring 
came, however, and brought a temporary 
renovation—-so great, indeed, that she was 
able to leave ber sofa, and even be about, 
returning our visits, and coming in her 
tarn, work-bag in hand, to sit of a morn- 
ing or afternoon—but an oppressively hot 
summer soon relaxed her feeble frame, and 
when autumn had come round again, she 
was confined to her sofa, from which it 
waa plain she would rise no more. Per- 
haps the near prospect of ber death created 
or revived some affection in ber mother's 
breast, for she was certainly more atten- 
tive to her happiness, as well as more 
anxious about her state, than she had been; 
and we were beginning to be pleased with 
this new aspect of affairs, and quite chari- 
table towards Mrs. Clifford, even to the 
extent of admitting, as Mies Simpkins did, 
‘‘that perbaps she had never meant to be 
unkind, but had only made one of those 
mistakes which we are all lable to, my 
dear, more or Jess.” She added, “ Witness 
mine concerning Jemima Stokes. I would 
take her, when I might have had Sarah 
Higgs, and she turned out a thief—actually 
a thief {” 

We were quite unprepared, therefore, 
for the news with which Hatty burst into 
the parlour one day after dinner, in such a 
atete of excitement that she overlooked the 

nee of Frederick Mayberry, who had 
ed with an invitation from Susan for 
the following evening. 

, | However pore can call themselves 
Ghriatians, and do such things!” she ox- 

* Yeu wouldn't believe, ma‘am, 
and Miss Ellen! That Mrs. Clifford! I 
aa: suse I never liked har—what she's heen 
Sedoing of now !” 
ifiGoed, heavens!” seid I. But Aunt 
Margaret recollected herself, and reproved 
Betty for her pg entrance, and disre- 
epectful mention of Mrs. Clifford’s name, 


before she inguiread to what her exclama- 
tions referred. Thus admonished, she 
apologised to the company in general, and 
proceeded — 

“ But I wouldn’t have presumed, ma'am, 
only it give me quite a sort of flatter like. 
I had just went down, Miss Ellen, ma‘am, 
with them mittens aa you waa so kind as 
to knit for Miss Clifford; because, as the 
weather was got very cold, I thought as 
she may as well have them at once, and I 
should have more time now than in the 
morning. And what do you think? I 
found, when the girl opened the door, as 
Mrs, Clifford had just set off this arternoon 
for London, to see Mr. Clifford, who, it 
seeme, has returned from foreign parts, and 
left that poor young lady, and she a dying, 
a8 one May say, with no one in the honse 
but the girl, and old Mra Carr, who is to 
come to-morrow |” 

‘Is it possible ?” quoth Aunt Margaret 
and I in a breath, while Captain Mayberry 
coupled Mrs. Clifford’s name with an asse- 
veration and an adjective which may as 
well be omitted. 

‘‘Té is too bad,” continued Aunt Mar- 
garet, quite roused. 

‘Too bad, ma'am! Pray excuse me for 
the expression J made use of just now; 
but, really, one would imagine such oon~ 
duct ought to be confined to the Cannibal 
Islands,” said Frederick Mayberry. 

I think this was the “last feather” that 
crushed poor Anne Clifford. 

Whether any new-born hope had sprung 
up with her mother's altered conduct, I do 
not know; but, after this, she laid herself 
down more resignedly than ever to die, 
impatient ouly at the tardy approach of 
the King of Terrors. She expressed no 
resentment, not even surprise, that her 
brather should return to his native land 
Without any intention of coming to sea 
her; and she never uttered a wish for her 
mother's return home—for Mrs. Clifford 
lingered in London until Mr. Clifford went 
back to Oxford. By her wish I remained 
altogether with her during this period, and 
many ® sorrowful insight I got into her 
dreary life with Mrs. Nettles (who, by the 
way, had died since she had left her, be- 
queathing alt her money to a charitable 
institution, probably on the principle of 
atonement for her useless life), and many 
an equally sad, though almoat involuntary, 
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a Bi of the privations of her ohild- 
hood. 

She did not appear either glad or sorry 
when her mother came back, and evinced 
little interest in the news of her brother, 
his restored health, his brilliant prospects 
as the friend and protégé of Lord G-——~, 
the certainty of his now obtaining his fel- 
lowship, the object of his ambition, the 
almost eqnal certainty of his possessing, 
after a short time, a good college living, 
unless Lord G——— should provide for him, 
in the meantime, which seemed more than 
probable—all this, which the heartless 
woman poured into the ear of her dying 
daughter, fell almost unheeded. Once qnly 
I saw her brighten into anything like ex- 
citement, when her mother mentioned the 
name of a gentleman, to whom Lord G 
was sorry he had been obliged to promise 
firet living which shonld come into his 





“Whom did you mention, mother?” 
said she, having caught the word but im- 
perfectly. 

‘‘Mr. Eyre. He was for awhile curate 
at Haywood, you know.” 

A deep hectic flush passed over the in- 
valid’s pale face, and she pressed her hand 
against her forehead, covering her eyes, 
too, with it fora moment. She never said 
ee to me afterwards on the subject 
of her emotion; but a couple of days after, 
taking a book from her little shelf, on 
opening it, I found on the title-page the 
words, “ From Arthur Eyre to Anne Clif- 
ford,” and then I knew that the bitterness 
of Anne Clifford’s cup had been complete, 
though I have never since diseovered whe- 
ther their hearts had been already divided, 
or whether the long delayed living might 
not have made them happy had she lived. 

As the time passed on, and she grew 
Weaker, Aunt Margaret or I always went 
to ait with her through the long, dreary 
evenings—a duty which would have been 
readily shared by other friends, but that 
she preferred us. Mrs. Clifford came up 
oceasionally for a few minutes, but, for the 
most part, she sat alone in the dull dining- 
room, building, it might be, airy castles 
founded on the fame and fortune of him 
for whom only her hopes were active, or 
her anticipations bright. 

I¢ was often trying to the nerves to sit 
by the fire in the dimly-lighted room, shut 


out from ali sounds but the faint breathing 
of the patient, so low at times that ane felt 
scarcely sure the spirit had not taken ite 
departure; and I have sometimes, as the 
evening waned away, grown quite fanciful, 
and startled at the distant dlouag of a door, 
or the scampering of @ mouse across the 
apartment; or glanced tremblingly around 
when the flickering flame threw strange 
shadows on the walis. 

Sitting thus one night, a little impatient 
for the approach of the woman whose dut 
it was to sit up with the invalid, and chi. 
vering as the fire was growing low, I had 
fallen into a doze, when I was awakened 
by the door being opened in a more hasty 
manner than was usual with the attendant. 
I turned to remonstrate for the abruptneas, 
and perceived that a stranger had entered. 
The lady was walking quickly across the 
room, but, on perceiving me, she stopped, 
and said, in a voice which seemed con- 
strained to quietness— 

‘“‘T wish to see Mies Clifford. Is this her 
room? The servant directed me hers— 
but perhaps it is a mistake.” 

‘‘ This is her room,” I replied, “ but she 
is very ill. She can scarcely, I think, see 
any stranger.” 

“You are a friend?” she inquired. 
“Do you not know me?” 

“Are you—can it be possible?” I said. 
“Are you Luey—Mrs. Bevan?” 

“Yes,” she replied. ‘Tell me, is it true? 
Is she very ill—they said dying ?” ; 

I bowed my head. 

She covered her face with her hands for 


a@ moment, repeating—~ 
Oh! Mother! — 


“ Dying !— Dying! 
Mother !” 

“She is so weak,” I said, frightened for 
the poor patient, ‘that I fear she could ill 
bear any excitement. Excuse me, but she 
requires perfeot quiet.” 

“T shall be quite calm,” she szeplied ; 
“bat I must speak with her for a moment, 
and soon, lest we should be interrupted. 
My mother does not know I am bere; but, 
even if she did, she should not prevent ms 
now. Will you awake her?” she con- 
tinned. “My unexpected presence might 
alarm ber; and, God knows, I would uot 
rob her of a moment’s peace.” 

peg ep ormpeceraioa 
ceeded to trim the @, preparetory 
gaing to the bedeide—and stood these, in 
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the firelight, 2 bold, coarse woman, with 
dishevelled hair, flushed, angry cheek, and 
eager eye. Beautiful, certainly, still, but 
with a beauty not good or pleasing; a 
> baie Fpl from paar erp shot 

Ww a, and a sullen lip, were 
tokens true of the unregulated spirit 
within. “ And this was Lucy Clifford, the 
golden-haired cherub, who had flitted 
about, in happy innocence, through that 
dull house so many years before, when I, 
then myself a young creature, had shaken 
off the weight of my heart's great gricf, 
to read in their faces the character of its 
inhabitants. 

I stooped gently over poor Anne, and 
pressed her hand. She opened her eyes for 
a moment, but let the heavy lids fall again. 

‘“Wake, dear,” I said; “ there is a friend 
here; a lady has come to see you.” 

“Who?” she asked languidly. 

““One who loves you, dear, and would 
like to speak to you, if it will not fatigue 
you. Do you not know? Can you not 


“Your sister, Anne,” said Mrs. Bevan, 
who had approached ; and speaking with 
the same forced composure, and without an 
attempt to embrace her sister. 

“Is it possible ?” said Anne, starting up 
with momentary strength. “ My sister | 
My dear sister! My poor Lucy! 

or a@ moment they were clasped in each 
other's arms; and then Lucy, drawing 
back, gazed on her dying sister with an 
expression which almost restored all the 
loveliness of her childhood, while Anne 
kept her band clasped in hers. 

“Why did you never write or come?” 
shesaid. ‘Ah! Lucy, you know I always 

Joved you.” 

‘And I loved you, Anne,” she replied. 
Yes— strange as you may think it for 
me to say s0 now—you are the only person 
I ever loved. I have come here to ask 

your forgiveness, for you, too, are the onl 

one-—on » | mean—against whom 
acknowledge a transgression, or to whom I] 
owe, or owed, a duty. Anne, dear Anne, 
look at me! J was a wild, unnurtured 
gitl, uncared-for, neglected ; in mad regent- 
ment for the wrong I suffered, 1 made my- 
aclf a most wretched woman, despised, 
"il-treated, scorned. Yet I feel no sorrow 
or remorae now, bat for the selfishness 
Which left you to wear out your patient 
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and uncomplaining life, without the one 
oor friend you had. It was bad, heart- 
ess, cruel; but, oh! weigh my sin against 
my little opportunity for good, and pardon 
me.” 


‘“ Hush !—hush! dear. Indeed, I never 
felt any resentment. I never thought of 
your having offended me.” 

“Because you were ever good and self- 
sacrificing. You would have done what 
you did, and more, had it been asked of 
you, with kind words and loving looks; aad 
you would have lived bright and cheerful, 
happy to ley yourself on the shrine of 
others’ ambition and others’ hopes, for 
that poor payment. But I—I had more of 
the selfishness, and less of the love, in my 
nature, I believe, elee I never could have 
forgotten my gentle sister—my sister who 
gave me all the love I ever had; nay, not 
that—were it according to my deserts, it 
would not have been much—but all the 
precious affection of her own devoted 
nature.” 

“Dear Lucy, you must not, indeed— 
this will never do,” said poor Anne, speak- 
ing with difficulty, and interrupted by her 
short, frequent cough. “ You must not 
think this way, Lucy. You have life 
before you. You may be happy yet. 
Listen to me, dear: God gave us our 
natures as well as our trials. I was made 
to bear—you, to act. It is not because 
you acted wrongly or rasbly once, that you 
are to do so always. It is not because a 
deed is presumptuous or wicked, that the 
energy which enables the performer to do 
or dare is sinful. My nature might have 
degenerated to servility and meannese— 
that it has not, I humbly trust; I have to 
thank God and His good grace. Qh! look 
to Him, Lucy! You have been my one 
grief in dying. My dear sister, I shall 
go to Him without a pang if I oan think 
you will prepare to meet me in His pre- 
sence,” 

“ Anne!—Anne! you do not know. I 
cannot tell you the secrets of my prison 
house. God! I forsook Him long “em 
or rather, I never sought Him; and 
forsook me when He allowed me to link 
my fate with.a reprobate, regardless of 
His justice or His mercy.” 

“Jt is as bad as I feared, then. Oh! 
my poor sister, cannot you try to make it 
better 7” 
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“Nol!—no! I can only tug at the 
chain, and beat myself to death against 
the bars.” 

‘‘ My ehild!—my child! Oh, spare me 
this! Iam too weak, indeed; Ellen, raise 
me 8 little.” 

I saw a change coming over her face, 
but, before I could assist her, Lucy had 
her in herarms. A fearful fit of coughing 
came. We both endeavoured to alleviate 
it, and besought her not to speak again, 
but in vain—she struggled for words. 

“Oh! that I had another day !—but a 
few hours!” she said. “Lucy, nothing 
can he too dreadful to be remedied ; there 
ig no trial which God is not sufficient for. 
I cannot say much—oh! that I could. 
For I, too, have been wrong. I have a 
fault to ask forgiveness for. I never said 
enough of these things to you. I thought 
I had nothing to do—only to endure—and 
here was my work. Oh! faithless servant! 
Oh! careless sister !” 

“Anne! My dear Anne!” I said, bend- 
ing over her, as the cough stopped her 
again; while Lucy looked, in agony, from 
her to me and back. “Anne, you must 
be still now; we will talk to-morrow.” 

*- To-morrow !” she said—‘ to-morrow, 
I shall be ——” 

‘“‘Anne!—Anne! I declare,” said Mrs. 
Clifford, dashing into the room, with an 
open letter in her hand, “ Alfred has got 
the fellowship. This is his letter—sent 
express——just two lines—he has got it. I 
am so——— Why! What? Who—who is 
this ?” 

Mrs. Bevan looked up like a fury, and 
her eyes flashed as she confronted her. 
mother. Poor Anne’s head, deprived of 
her support, sank back on the pillow. 

*“ Your ‘daughter, madam,” she said. 
“You have come in a happy moment. 
We are quite ready to offer our congratu- 
latioas. Look there !” 

Mrs. Clifford did so, and her hand sank, 
and her face changed; for, with her son’s 
letter ane in her quivering grasp, the 
expression of heartless exultation, settling 
iato one of shocked revulsion, she stood 
in the presence of her dead and living 


daughters. 


“ You will hear a young friend of yours 
to-morrow,” said Mr. Shepherd, 
one Saturday morning, about six months 
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ago, to Aunt M t and me; “or 
rather, I should aay, an old friend, though 
he is @ young man. You know whom I 
mean, perhaps—Mr. Clifford. He has just 
got the rectory of Allhope. Very lucky 
fellow—came into Lord G——'s gift quite 
unexpectedly, and he got it immediately. 
He might have had to wait a long time 
for a college living ; and now he’s provided 
for—the best living in ———shire.” 

‘Is he considered a good preacher?” 
asked Aunt Margaret. 

“Oh! a very clever fellow. Lord G—— 
could not have made a better appointment. 
The parishioners will be delighted. Mr. 
Sidney, you see, has always been in ex- 


‘pectation of a large property—next heir, 


in fact—so he did not take much to parish 
business; not natural, you know—very 
good man——but not natural that he should 
work like those who have nothing else to 
think of. So his uncle died, and the pro- 
perty fell in, and then he threw up the 
living. Left it for those who wanted it 
more—ha, ha!” 

I am bound to say Mr. Clifford preached 
a very fine sermon—clear, orthodox, forci- 
ble, and practical. We were all pleased 
with his eloquence, his arguments, and his 
earnestness; yet, somehow, we did not 
feel disposed to praise him much, or re- 
spond to the admiration Mr. Shepherd, 
with a generous absence of rivalry, ex- 
pressed for his abilities. Mrs. Marshall, 
indeed, candidly gcknowledged that she 
had been thinking of Anne Clifford all 
sermon time, and had determined, before 
coming into church, not to be affected by 
anything he could say; but Miss Crosbie 
only remarked that— 

“It was very clever—very clever, of 
course—but, really, there was not so very 
much in it; that is, for a man who had 
spent so much time learning as he had, 
and who must be eight-and-twenty.” 

He has not preached since in D——-. I 
understand, however, that the people of 
Allhope highly value their rector. He 
has made his schools complete models, 
He has raised funds for building a new 
wing to the almshouse. He has esta- 
blished a book-club, and a penny bank; he 
has organized a choir, and purchased, ont 
of his own funds, an organ; he ie inde- 
fatigable in visiting, inetracting, and re- 
leving the wants of his parishioners—yet, 
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though Allhops is only six miles distant, 
and Aunt M Seat and I have lately set 
“ap ®@ pony-chuise, we never drive over to 
hear him. 

Anne Clifford's grave is close under the 
Bast window of the church, at 
Sometimes, when in serious mood, we 
stroll through the churchyard in our even- 
ing or morning walks; we grow quite sad, 
looking at the lowly mound and unpretend- 
ing headstone. Sometimes, when given to 
moralizing, we reflect that, perhaps, in- 
stead of wasting our sympathies in indig- 
nation at Mrs. Clifford, we might have 
employed them to advantage in endea- 
veuring to make Anne happy, for the 
time she had spent among us, before she 
returned to die. 

We make many sensible resolves, to 
talk less and do more for the future— 
especially our good Mrs. Marshall, whose 
kind heert reproaches itself keenty that 
she never invited her to join Carry and 
Harriet in their play or lessons, “‘ which I 
might easily have managed, my dear; for 
it would only have been a guinea or two 
more, in the quarter, to Miss Sykes, and 
she might have learned with them, and no 
one known anything about it. And, if 
Mr. Marshall thought the terms too high, 
why, I could easily have saved it somehow; 
it wag only to do without a new gown now 
and then, or a fire in my bedroom in 
winter and think what a comfort it would 
bave been to her, so anxious as she was to 
learn 1” 

We have never heard anything more of 
Lucy; and, indeed, know little either of 
Mrs. Clifford, who resides at a second-rate 
watering-place, in the South of England— 
mot often visiting her son, and never for 
long at a time; but, one day, about a 
month ago, we met, on one of our moraliz- 
ing exoursions, a strange gentleman in our 
churchyard, looking at the grave we knew 
ao well. He made no remark, but walked 
quictly away on our appreach. In the 
evening, Aunt Margaret and I encountered 
kim again; this time with a lady on his 
arm, to whom he was talking cheerfully. 

After a few days, we discovered (for 
nothing remains long a secret in D——) 
that he had lodged in the town for a 
couple of daye, being on a tour to the 
North; and asking Mra. Day, the mistress 
of the house where he hall ‘atuped; With 
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well-feigned unooncern, the name of her 
lodger, she replied— 

“Mr. Eyre, ma'am; he is a clergyman.” 

‘Is he married ?” said Aunt Margaret. 

“Lor! , to be sure, ma'am. 
wife is such a nice young lady. They are 
only just taking their wedding tour.” 

Aunt Margaret sighed, and we walked 
on; yet it was all right and natural; so, 
after that one little resentful sigh for poor 
Anne, we resolved that Arthur Eyre must 
be a good man and a kind, to take our 
churchyard in his wedding journey, and 
unite his former Jove and regret to his 
present love and happiness. 

We have just heard, for a certainty, that 
Alfred Clifford is going to be married. 
The lady has a large fortune, and is niece 
to a bishop ! 


THE ROYAL DOMAIN. 


THERE is bustle and excitement in a 
parish atthe East end of London—a better 
work is in hand than unseemly quarrelling 
over vestments and genuflexions. Groups 
of clean-faced children are passing to and 
fro. Nicely -dressed young ladies, and 
spruce young gentlemen, with here and 
there a quiet, benevolent- looking man, 
whom we know immediately to be a 
minister of the church, are endeavouring 
to assemble the glad youngsters in the 
little gravelled space around the parsonage- 
house. It is a matter of no small diffi- 
culty, however, but it is accomplished at 
last. And here, at about nine o'clock on 


‘the morning of a lovely spring day, are 


miniaters, teachers, and children about to 
start for a trip into the country. Jt is an 
annual custom in the parish, and this year 
they go to Windsor by the North London 
Railway. Everything favours the design. 
The weather is delightful, and the sun- 
shine gladdens even the dull courts of 
Spitalfields and Bethnal Green, and makes 
the pale-faced weavers look up their fish- 
ing-tackle and dream of the fields, just 
seen in the distance from their house-taps, 
where they keep their pigeons. By ten 
o'clock the whole sa saieg cheerfat 
ministers, benevolent patrons, indefatigable 
teachers, and nprearg! the handred— 
laughing, bright - faced, healthy - looking 
children, of all agen, sizes, snd 
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accompanied by prond fathers and glad 
mothers, and aunts and cousins by the 
score—a special train, ful] almost to crowd- 
ing, are rattling on their way to Windsor, 
in many respects the noblest King’s palace 
in all Kurope. 

Green fields on either side, and sunny 
kaalls, and glimpses of -cottage-houses and 

amiens from between the distant trees; 
Sriggh t, fowing water, and breezy fields, 
and green-clad hill sider, with every here 
and there a shady bridge, or dark tunnel, 
er steep cutting, out of which the swift 
train comes suddenly into the sunshine, all 
the brighter by contrast with the gloom ; 
oxen grazing thoughtfully in quiet fields ; 
horses which come close up to the fence 
that parts the meadows from the iron road, 
gaze wistfully for an instant at the snorting 
moneter as it rushes by, and then go scam- 
pering off disdainfully ; children, with their 
nurses and mothers, standing orthe bridges 
and watching the whirling train of ecar- 
riages as they hurry past; stations exactly 
resembling each other, and passing which 
the whistle sounds; a long, long passage 
between high, gravelly hills; a glanee at 
the bright river; a passage, all too short, 
through forest trees and wavy leaves; a 
rush, over arches, through a quiet country 
town; a long, loud, piercing shriek as 
another train comes roaring on, and meets 
and passes us; a sudden gloom as we enter 
the station with 2 scream—and we have 
arrived at our journey’s end ! 

Oh, the pleasant ridef Out pour the 
happy ohildren into the station, making the 
place merry with their prattling tongues 
and pattering feet ; through the “ scoundrel 
town,” as Dean Swift called Windser, and 
onward to the Castle. They do not linger 
long, however, in the state apartments ; 
for only to the minds of the elders of the 
party do the tapestries and pictures on 
the walls present attractions. For the 
younger portion, the flowers in the palace 
gerden, and the trees in the forest beyond, 
as seen from the gravelled terrace, have 
higher and wore easily-appreciated claims. 
fimd so, out into the park, and through 
the long, elm-shaded walk, their teachers 
lead them ; 80 they leave behind them the 
tower where kings have lain prisoners, 
aad the chambers where queens have held 
court, for the velvet turf round Herne’s 
oak, and the Datchet Mead “among the 








whitsters” (bleachers of linen) where Fal- 
staff was “slighted into the ¢iver,” where 
the shore was “shallow end shelvey!” 

For a longer or a shorter time, as per- 
tains to the characters of the several visitors, 
they remain within the palace walls. Some 
few —a pale, inteliectual-looking young 
man, perhape, and a thoughtful youth or 
lady here and there-—have remained in the 
state apartments and gazed, entranoed, on 
the portrait-triamphs of the great Vandyke, 
or the character-seenes of Rubens, the 
‘* Prince of all the Flemings ;” but the great 
majority soon follew in the path of the 
ehildren, and make their way into the 
“Tong Walk.” 

Throughout the whole length of this 
celebrated avenue the children run, and 
jump, and shont, and play, in all the free- 
dom and gaiety which belong to their 
happy time of life; while their elders, 
enjoying the scene no less than they, stroll 
happily and thoughtfully along, or join the 
merry youngsters in their romp. Green 
grass and waving trees, and the songs of 
birds, and the prattle of children—wbo can 
resist such incentives to innocent 
on a sunshiny dny® Not the ministers or 
the patrons—grave, business men thoagh 
they be—nor the teachers, etther male or 
female; and so, through the Great Park 
and the forest ; through woodlasd soesery 
and dark leafy glades; through pleasant 
walks, already thick with their budding 
beauties; through devious tracks, fom 
which the lark starts frightened upward 
to the sky; through pleasant, grasa grown 
ways they go, till, scarcely knowing how 
they have gene so far, they arrive at that 
part of the royal domain called Virginia 
Water. 

For the delectation of inqniring young 
men and studious—but by no means over- 
grave—young Jadies, one tells how this 
great lake was once a mere swamp, W. 
was recovered, confined, and plented sith 
islands and trees by Paul Sandby, the 
landscape gardener, under the direction of 
Duke William of Cumberland, who avas 
made Ranger of Windsor Park after the 
battle of Culloden; how George TV. had 
the ruins erected— the spoils of the Nike and 
the Illissas; Grecian pillars and eae 
capitala; Roman and antique entab P 
thrown together—as our frontispiece shows 
—to imitate what in reality is a solemn 
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thing, bat is here only a pi ebam | 
how the Fishing Temple and the Chinese 
Island owe their origin to the same magni- 
ficent gentleman (he was called the “ first 
gentleman in Europe,” and, as his satirist 
says, we hope he may prove the last ef 
that pattern) who was cut dead by Beau 
Brummell in Pall Mall; and how Wil- 
liam IV. floated a miniature frigate on the 
bosom of the quiet lake—a strange incon- 
graity in the midst of the peaceful scenery 
around; and how her Majesty—-whom God 
preserve—while yet a child, planted the 
noble oak, in the park close at hand, 
which the children recognize as VicTonia’s 
TREE. 

But while the youngsters are enjoying 
themselves on the green slopes and along 
the margin of the lake—playing hide and 
seek about the trunks of the gnarled and 
knotted trees, and among the long, fragrant 
grass—as picture for a Lee, a Cooper, a 
Frith, or a Creswick —a little party of 
teachers have strolled onwards towards 
Eten, whose towers and spires rise from 
among the distant trees, and give nobility 
and grace to the noble landscape. 


A pleasant walk back, and these latter 
rejoin the children at Virginia Water; and, 
as the setting sun warns them that their 
time has nearly expired, the whole party 
make their way to the railway station ; and 
they go home with the conviction that they 
have spent at least one day well, if no 
other end is attained than that of having 

iven to the children under their care a 
Froliday which they will remember grate- 
fally as long as they live. A little idleness 
now and then is, indeed, very refreshing, 
and undoubtedly fits us better for the work 
we have to do. 


—_ 





Aw English gentleman visiting the widow of 
Robert Burns, the Scottish poet, at Dumfries, 
was exceedingly anxious to obtain some relic of 
the bard, as he callcd it. Mrs Burns replied to 
all lis entreaties, that she had already given 
ane everything of that kind that was re- 
mafkable, or that she could think of parting 
with; that, indeed, she had no relic to give 
him. Still the visitant insisted, and still Mrs. 
Burns declared her Inability to satisfy him. 
At length, pushed by his good-humoured en- 
treaties to the very extremity, she as good- 
humouredly aaid, “Well, sir, unless you take 
myself, I r can think of no other redic 
(relict) of him that it is in my power to give, or 
yous to reodive.” Of course this closed the argu- 
taent, 
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DINORAH ; 
OR, > 
THE SAINT'S DAY OF PLOERMEL. 


I. 


COME with us, reader, to Brittany, land 
of gnome, dwarf, brownie, fairy, sprite, 
and goblin ; land of imagination and super- 
stition, and stronghold of legendary lore! 

The evening sun is setting, and, as it sinks 
far away westward, cradled in a mass of 
rugged, fantastic-shaped clouds, purple and 
golden, .its last rays linger on a wild 
stretch of broken moorland country. 

Goatherds and peasants are beigins 
their homeward way across the moor, and, 
as they gain the many paths which inter- 
sect the plain, they break up into knots, 
each selecting the shortest road to the 
welcome hemestead. 

The scene is truly pastoral; the moor 
scented, in the evening air, with thyme, 
broom, and heather; the long, yellow- 
haired goatherd and peasant, dressed in 
the simple and primitive habits of a remote 
and thoroughly rural province; the white 
and grey flocks answering the call of the 
herdsman and congregating together, from 
height and hollow; the deep-tolling bell 
from the chapel on the hill-side, mingling 
with the shrill, tinkling carillon of goat 
and sheep-bells—all combine to form a 
picture of Arcadian simplicity. 

While the peasants are taking leave of 
each other—a farewell rendered short and 
impatient by the fust-coming gloom, and a 
remembrance of the weird inhabitants of 
the haunted glen, away in the distance—a 
strange figure crosses the moor. It is that 
of a young Breton maiden, beautiful of 
face, despite the mass of thick, unkempt 
hair which flows about it in matted con- 
fusion; graceful of form, notwithstanding 
the mass of tawdry, torn finery that enve- 
lopes her person. The wreath, the scarf, 
that coral necklace, the faded hues of the 
once gay dress, the bridal bouquet so 
firmly clenched in her hand—all denote 
that this poor creature is some crazed 
being, whose wits have gone with that 
marriage-day disappointment ! 

A large white goat flies before ber ; and 
presently, exhausted by her efforts to catch 
it, she falls npon the moor, exclaiming-— 
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“Marie, Murie! pretty playmate, I am 
weary of seeking for thee.” 

The peasants, observing her, whisper to 
each other— 

“* Alas! there’s the poor mad girl again! 
Always seeking for her lost goat!” 

“ Marie, Marie!” continues the crazed 
girl; bat the goat heeds not the call. One 
of those rapid transitions which accompany 
wandering feason succeeds, and the girl 
rises on one knee and rocks herself to and 
fro. “They say we are both crazed, 
Marie; but we know well how untrue it 
is! Our wild life is better than all their 
gladness!” Again she changes her atti- 
tude; and now she clasps her hands to 
her bosom, as though an infant were 
cradied in her arms. ‘“‘Sleep, my darling,” 
she cries, swaying forwards and backwards, 
‘« Sleep, darling! Nought can harm thee 
now! Am I not watching over thee? 
Hark to your cradle-song—the brook 
chasing through the leafy glade! But, 
see! The wolf, in the dark, would creep 
upon us !” 

And, full of a wild fear, she springs to 
her feet, and flies, with the speed of the 
frightened hind, over the moor, away into 
the gloom! 


The night has now fallen. The moor 
ig deserted; and no sound can be heard 
save the wind, which sweeps across it, wail- 
ing for the departed sun. 

Far away, across the dark plain, a light 
can be descried. Let us hasten towards 
it. We stop at a rude cabin, the door of 
which a men is hastily unfastening. On 
entering, he deposits a rude piece of 
musical apparatus, in the shape of a Bre 
ton bagpipe, on the rough bench bessde 
the almost consumed logs, which, now and 
again, crackle upon the hearth. Having 
kindled the wood into a flame, by throwing 
fresh logs upon the hearth, the man wipes 
from his forehead a quantity of cold per- 
spiration, and breaks into a eoliloquy. 

Well, here I am—safe at home again ! 
Witches and will-o’-the-wisps, Corentin, 
the wandering bagpipe-player, laughs at 
you! Catch me staying abroad after 
dark, piping the soul out of my body for a 
couple of crowns, as Martin had the face 
to ask me to do, merely because he has 
get married, and because he and his bride 
want a dance! Catch me crossing the 


moor after nightfall! Catch me passing 
the end of the lane that leads to the 
demon’s glen! I daresay she's si 
there now—the wild woman of the wood, 
who goes about dressed as gaily as Martin's 
wife was this morning. If she happens to 
take a fancy to a young man, and if he 
happens to say a civil word to her—twist 
goes his neck, and off she sets to oateh 
some fresh victim! The very thought of 
it makes my flesh creep! Confound those 
logs, why wont they burn ?” 

The hut was almost in darkness, and 
the superstitious musician quickly struck 
light, from flint and steel, and lit a lamp. 
Scarcely had he deposited the lamp on the 
rude bench which served for a table, when 
he atarted back in terror. 

“Bah! It's only my own shadow on 
the wall,” he said, reassured. “I thought 
it was my grandfather, come back again 
to see how I was keeping the old place in 
order, and what I was doing with the 
money-bags he hid away so cunningly! 
Plague take this lamp! One sees more 
shadows with it than without it !” 

The musician now went towards a 
rough chest, which was placed endwise in 
the corner, and began to search within it. 

‘‘ Which way is the bread? Oh! here 
it is!” 

Having secured a large rell of bread, 
Corentin returned to the chimney, and 
brought out, from among the dying wood- 
ashes, a small pan. 

“T wonder if the soup has kept hot ?” 
he began, as he lifted the lid and peered 
into the pot. Evidently satisfied with his 
investigation, he sat down, placed the pan 
between his knees, and commenced break- 
ing the bread into it. 

“ Eating is as good as company—espe- 
cially when one doesn’t happen to be 
fond of one’s own! Eating gives a man 
courage, too—especially if he does not 
happen to have a supply to begin with! 
Well! I know I am not as bold as a 
trooper; bat is it my fault? A man, 
after all, is only such as be ie born; and 
who can help that? Nature makes——~” 

The wind had blown the crazy window 
open, and had put # sadden stop to the phi- 
losophical musings of Corentin, who s 
up in alarm, crying, “Holy mother 
What is that? Ab! it’s only the wind,” 
he said, shutting the window. “ My grand- 
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father's bagpipes might have afforded 
shutters, 1 beg to say, ere he left. this tum- 
ble-dewn place te anybody. Well, as soon 
as I have ferreted out all that the old man 
may have left in nooks and corners, I'll bid 
adieu to this rotten old place, and——Eh | 
there’s another noise—a footstep! No 
there is not! The best thing I can do is 
to make a noise myself. When one can’t 
heer anything, there’s nothing to be heard ; 
and if fear takes away a fellow's courage 
and appetite, music, on the other hand, 
yoakes him bold and hungry,!” With these 
words the musician equipped himself with 
his bagpipes, and soon drowned the sigh- 
ing of the rising wind with his discordant 
din, Unfortunately for Corentin, hie lamp, 
which, like music, was necessary to main- 
tain his courage, suddenly went out; and, 
at the same instant, the terror-stricken 
bagpiper saw, by the flickering light from 
the legs, the door of his cabin pushed open, 
and the wild woman enter. 

Corentin had hardly strength enough to 
cross himeelf, and to gasp out, “Oh! oh! 
Who-—-who are you?” 

The wild woman seemed regardless of 
the terror-stricken youth for a moment; 
but presently she burst out into a song— 

“Tune up thy pipes to a ditty gay ; 
Play away, 
And never stay, 
My merry neighbour. 
What shall I give thee, plper, pray ? 
Why—a kiss, tor thy labour!” : 

Impelled by some unknown power, 
Corentin could not help obeying this 
strange command. 

“Tt is the Qneen of the Glen!” he mut- 
tered to himself. “Iam lost!” The wild 
woman continued her song— 

“Goon! go on! goon! 
At thy peril, something gay, 
At thy peril, ptper, play ! 
Though to-marrow we shall marry, 
J will have my tune to-night!” 

Then saddenly changing her mood, the 
Wild Weman of the Glen, as Corentin 
called her, but who was in reality the poor 
mad girl wo have seen chasing her goat 
over the moor, caught the musician by the 
heed. “Give me thy hand, to dance with 
me!” she said, and immediately resumed 
her strange ditty— 

“Flere’s my hand: so advance 
Throagh the waseof the damee, 
We are gone ere they Gnd ns! 


And so lightly we pass 
O’er the dew on the grass, 
No trace is behind us!” 

*“T will not, I will not!” cried Corentin, 
crossing himself fervently. “ Avaunt, 
witch !” 

At this moment a loud noise was heard 
outside. Some one was impatiently bat-~ 
tering upon the door. The wild woman 
ceased her song, flew to the window, opened 
it, and fled into the night. 

“ Halloa, Grandfather Martin!” shouted 
the impatient visitor on the outside. 
‘What, Grandfather Martin! Open, I 
say |” 

rf Heaven defend me,” cried Corentin, 
creeping behind a chair. ‘Some one ask- 
ing for Grandfather Martin, and it’s almost 
midnight !” 

Tired with shouting, the visitor forced 
open the door with a succession of lusty 
kicke. 

“Help! Get thee hence, Satan!” cried 
the cowardly and superstitious Corentin. 

“Come out, idiot!” said the visitor, 
dragging Corentin from his retreat. ‘‘ What 
do you take me for, ninny ?” 

‘“* Well, if you are not he, who are yon?” 

“Who amI? An old friend of Grand- 
father Martin’s. WHere is he?” 

* Out at present. Out, I assure yout” 

“Out! Where? Tl go and find him. 
Where is he ?” 

‘Perhaps you know already. He’s, 
perhaps, up there—perhaps down there. 
How dol know? ‘Tis three weeks since 
we buried him.” . 

A cloud passed over the stranger’s face 
as he heard this. 

“ Buried | and I counted on the old man’s 
help!” he muttered to himself. “ Buried 
him,” he repeated, resuming his former 
expression. ‘“‘And you are his heir and 
successor, eh ?” 

“If four tumble-down walls make .a 
el ne Iam an heir,” replied Corentin. 
‘* What else did my grandfather die worth ? 
Sir,” he continued with a bow, “I am too 
poor to keep up all his acquaintances !” 

“ Poor! What has become of the bags 
fall of crowns old Martin made by playing 
on his pipes ?” 

Jt was not from fear of an unearthly 
visitor that, Corentin’s lega shook this time. 
“JT shall be robbed and murdered!” he 
groaned inwardly. “Sir,” he began in an 
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insinuating voice, “how shocking it is of 
people to spread such ill-natured reports. 
Good evening to you, sir.” 

“ What! turn an old friend of your grand- 
father's away, would you? Do you think 
me the Evil One they say he was in league 
with? Weil, if you were more hospitable, 
it would be better for you. <A few thou- 
sand crowns, perhaps. ‘Tis a pity !” 

‘* Sir, did you say a few thousand crowns? 
What do you mean, sir?” 

“ Nothing !” 

‘“‘Thousands of crowns nothing to a 
beggar like me !” 

The stranger seemed to hold Corcutin 
in too great contempt to answer. But, as 
he turned his face towards the dying embers 
on the hearth, the knitted brows and 
quickly moving lips told that deep thoughts 
were present in his brain. ‘‘ There may 
be something made of this poltroon after 
all,” be muttered to himself. Then, turn- 
ing to Corentin, he said aloud, “ Thousands 
of crowns, and something more! But never 
mind; finish your supper, empty your bottle, 
go to bed, and dreain you are married to 
the Wild Woman of the Glen.” 

“Sir,” said Corentin, ‘I see you are a 
worthy person. Would you not eat a bit 
for company’s sake? As to the bottle of 
wine, I have none to offer.” 

‘“* Well, I have walked far. Do you know 
&@ crown when you see it? There,” said 
the stranger, handing the coin to Corentin. 
“Fat Paul's tavern is not far off. Go, 
fetch a bottle of wine, and let it be good 
stuff!” 

Corentin’s hand clutched the crown 
greedily. 

“« Suppose, sir,” he said, in a half whising 
tone—‘ suppose Paul can't give change ?” 

“ What's change to a thirstv man, with 
his thousands of crowns to fling away? 
Be off, my brave fellow. Iam dying fora 
drink.” 

No sooner had the door closed on Co- 
rentin than the stranger gave vent to these 
words— 

“The scheme will do. The fish jumps 
at the bait. His avarice will make him 
forget his fears, and the wine will do the 
rest. So old Martin is dead? And so 
it is bis grandson—a precious miser like 
himself—who shall be the first man that 
touches. the treasure. Ie he worth being 
sorry for? Ob, Dinorah! if I long for this 


treasure, I want it only for thee; and if 
some one's life must pay for it, better his 
than mine. Come what will, however, this 
night shall decide my fate. Ah, there you 
are, lad!” said he, looking up and address- 
ing Corentin, who had entered with the 
bottle of wine. ‘“ Come, sit down and let 
us drink. Come, let us make each other's 
acquaintance. What is your name ?” 

“ Corentin, travelling baypipe-player.” 

‘‘Good: well, mine is Hoel.” 

“ Hoel {” 

“‘ Yes, good sir,” 

“Did you fancy the wine was never 
coming? But Paul's tavern was so full. 
’Tis the eve of our Suint’s day.” 

“Ah! the Saint’s-day of Plo&rmel te- 
morrow, is it?” 

“Yes; and the grandest Saint’s-day in 
all Brittany,” said Corentin, depositing the 
bottle upon the table, and placing tho 
change out of the stranger's reach. 

Ah!” replied Hoel, with a sigh, “TI 
know something about that day ulready ! 
P:rhaps you may have heard of such a 
place, over yonder, ag the Willow Farm?” 

“ The Willow Farm!" repeated Corentin, 
as he arranged the table. ‘“ Perhaps be 
will not ask for his change,” he mattered. 
“Yes; as you were saying—the Willow 
Farm !” he said aloud. 

“Yes; the farm that was burnt by 
lightning, just a year aga, on the Saint's- 
day of Ploérmel.” 

“If I could only make him drunk,” 
whispered Corentin to himself, as he busied 
about spreading the table and lighting the 
lamp—“ if I could only make him drunk, 
he would forget his change!” ‘ Yes;” he 
continned, speaking aloud, and taking his 
seat at table. ‘“ Burnt by lightning, you 
were saying! The Willow Farm! Yes; 
I have heard of it!” 

The stranger seemed only to utter his 
thonghts aloud— 

‘Her father lived there—my Dinorah’s 
father! We were to have been married— 
my Dinorah and I—immediately after the 
celebration of the /ée/ You are # stranger 
herenbouts? Well, the lightning set fire 
to the farm; the house was burnt to the 
ground.” ; 

“Burnt to the ground!” Corentin re- 
peated aloud. “He does not remember 
his change,” he said to himeelf. 

“Well,” Hoel went on, “we were beg-~ 
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—both of us. How could I marry 

er? I saw the farm in ashes. How 
could I marry her? Drink, Corentin. I 
would have suld my soul, at that moment, 
for a bag of money, to build the farm again. 
T was so wild with mis But you don't 
drink. Did you ever hear of old An- 


thony ?” 

“Qld Anthony! Old Anthony, the 
wizard ?” 

“ Bah! wizard! Well, he passed near 


me, saying with a sneer, ‘QO, the bride- 


groom wants money, does he? Well, I|. 


daresay the bridegroom can find money, 
if the bridegroom knows where to find it.’ 
But you have nothing in your glass. 
Why don’t you drink ?” 

“T do—I do drink. Go on.” 

““*Come along with me,’ said Anthony. 
‘If the bridegroom wants to find money, 
there’s money where he may find it. Lots 
of money! Gold! Diamonds! Jewels!’ 
Drink, young man.” 

“Gold! Diamonds! Jewels! Where?” 

‘Where! ‘ Hidden in the Demon Glen,’ 
said Anthony. ‘ Dwarfs and brownies hide 
the treasure; but it is to be found, and he 
who is to find it must fast, and pray, and 
live alone, and speak to no living creature 
—least of all, a living woman—for a twelve- 
month. Do you want to rebuild this farm- 
house? Do you want your betrothed ?’ 
said old Anthony. ‘If you do, come along 
with me; but if you do, you must come at 
once.’” 

“Gold! Diamonds! Jewels! Well, 
and so you went along?” said Corentin, 
taking off a glass of wine at a gulp. 

‘““T was desperate,” said Hoel. “I was 
hopeless, What could Ido? How could 
I marry her? I left her. I left money 
for her with an old friend. Money! a 
miserable sum, compared with what I had 
paid for the coral necklace she wore. Well, 
as I have told you, old Anthony knew 
about hidden treasure in the Demon Glen. 
wanted his share in this treasure, 

ut paar’ os 

“But,” repeated Corentin, cupidity glar- 
tng from his distended eyes. 

“But he happened to die, as your grand- 
father, old Martin, did.” 

“ Die 1” 

“Aye; but he left me a legacy !” 

“A legacy! What legacy ?” 

“Instructions how to obtain the hidden 


treasure hereabouts. Here's the hazel.wand 
he left me to dispose of the dwarfs and 
brownies. ‘After the year has passed,’ 
said he; ‘when the night shall some, 
there will be a bell—a goat's bell—that 
shall ring. Follow that bell; it will 
go on—on to the Demon Glen! As the 
midnight hour strikes, wild fire will play 
over a stone; and that is the stone which 
covers the hidden treasure.’ ” 

Corentin’s curiosity made him thirsty. 
He swallowed off a glas ere he spoke. 

“Treasure! What?” he exclaimed. 
‘And with dwarfs and brownies to guard 
it! Ilike treasure, as well as you. But 
what’s to be done with the dwarfs and 
brownies ?” 

‘What's to be done? This!” And the 
stranger showed his bazel-wand. “ An- 
thony gave me first a caution, and then a 
prayer selina ‘Do not listen to what- 
ever may be said to you,’ said he; ‘turn a 
deaf ear to everything.’ If yon come with 
me, I will teach you the words. What 
say you? Thousands of crowns, remem- 
ber! Well, is it a bargain? Yes or No?” 

‘ Share and share alike? But what 
good canI do? J have not passed a year 
in a wood without talking to a woman.” 

‘That's no matter. There must be two. 
And since Anthony is dead, and your dear 
grandfather also, why should not his 
grandson profit ?” 

‘* What can be his fancy for sharing the 
treasure with me?” said Corentin to himself. 

“Come,” said Hoel, impatiently seizing 
Corentin by the wrist, and half-dragging 
him through the door of the hut. 

“Hark! What is that?” cried the 
frightened Corentin. 

bell was sounding in the darkness, 

“Come along. ‘Tis the goat's bell, 
that is to conduct us to the gold. Listen, 
fool! We must find out on which side it 
rings. Come along. Quick!” 

And the poor musician was dragged, by 
the stranger, forth into the darkness. 


It. 


“ Halloa! Not so fast! Wait a me- 
ment! Why, they are half way home al- 
ready! Good night, there, neighbours! 
I say, Claude, you have made me ari 
too much of Fat Paul's wine to-night.” 

“ Better too much than not enough,” 
replied his companion. 
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These sre evidently some of jolly Fat | that poor, crazy girl back to the village? 
Paul's company wandering home over the | And now, how is one to find her, Master 
moor. Claude ?” -~ - 

“Well, that’s true,” said the first speaker. | ‘‘ How should I know 2” replied the per- 
‘But what business had I ae so long | son addressed. “What a fancy it is of 
in Panl’s tavern, when I promised to take | hers to go rambling and roaming about 
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the country when the moon's at full! If; head, that upset her quite, and who can 

you catch her you won't keep her in a’ wonder, Master Claude? 

house So, what I say is, whats the use ‘Not I, for one,” replied Claude “Yet, 

of trying to find her, poor mad thing?” — if Hoel comes back # rich man—for Long 
Well, that’s true. If they would have George, the tailor, says Hoel swore he 

left poor Dinorah alone, after her old would come back a rch man—think you 

sweetheart had left the country, she would he will look at her as she is now o 

not have been so bad. But when they “Why, no! Unless he can bring her 

tried to make her marry Long George, the brains back; but money will hardly 
ailor, in order to drive Hoel out of her manage that. But come slong; my head 


ae 


is as heavy as lead, and I waut to get 
heme.” 

Searcely had this worthy pair staggered 
away, ere the poor creature, the mad 
Dinorah, came hounding along, singing 
her snatehes of wild song :— 

“Here am I! here am 1! 
My Hoel waits hard by. 
But, no! he will deceive me. 


Tho mght is coming; they have passed 
on, aud leave me!” 


At this instant the moon broke out from 
a cloud, and cast Dinorah’s shadow before 
her on the heath. 

“Ah! morning at last! And here is 
my own dear friend!” she exclaimed, ad- 
dressing her shadow. ‘At last we shall 
sing at the wedding—we shall dance at 
the wedding! Shall we not?’ 

And she flung herself on the ground, 
and commenced talking with the shadow 
near her. But presently the moon be- 
came obscured by a passing cloud, and the 
shadow duappearad. The poor being broke 
out— 

“ php arin — - in leneli- 
ness and pels, Sai aught to grieve 
thee? “Reeowm-—satarn !” 

The moon equim: taxst forth; the shadow 
returned. 

“Ab! kere te Biel!” she cried. “Give 
me your arm, aad let us go! The bell is 
ringing; our flemda are all ready. To. 
day is the Seintiedag. Look yonder, the 
procession ke coming; all the village is on 
its way to the eleapel to see us married.” 

The night was beginuing to redeam the 
promise of the high wind that had been 
raging for an hou. A tempast was 
one on. ; Peals of distant thander were 

eard. And, as the ereature caught 
the sound, she aisaiek 

“ But, mine own, do you hear the thun- 
der? But no matter, the storm may rage 
as wildly as it will, our love is too strong 
for it. Come, dear Hoel—come to the 
chapel !" 

In her mad terror poor Dinorah fled 
over the moor, nor stopped till she reached 
the entrance to a rocky ravine. The place 
was wild and aerful in aspect. A namber 
of Druidical stones lay piled up, marking 
the altar of a by gone ion. Behind 
was a bridge, formed by the trunk of an 
old tree flung across the rocks, and beneath 
this rushed a bedy of. foaming, tumbling 


TALES OF THE OPERAS. 


water. She was not alone in this terrible 
spot, however. Two men wene sean en- 
tering the ravine; one was waving a hezel- 
branch before him, and calling to his hese 
resolute comrade to follow. 

“Come on,” said Hoel—for it was he. 
‘Yes, this is the place, I see; the Deme 
Glen of which Anthony told me.” 

* You see! You must have the eyes of 
an owl, then,” replied his companton, who 
was no other thanthe bagpipe-player, ‘It 
is pitch dark. Pity we forgot the lantern.” 

‘Why, man, the lightning will do as 
well. Just such weather as it was a¢welve- 
month ago, on the last Saint’s-day. Hush,” 
Hoel continued, as he counted the chimes 
of the village clock, which faintly sounded 
a long distance away. “Yes, it is eleven 
o’clock.” 

‘And at twelve the wild aross of fire 
will play upen the stone.” 

“Tilt daybreak,” said Hoel. ‘“‘ And if 
we lose to-night’s chanea, we may take 
leave of the treasure for ever.” 

“ And where shall we see the fire ?” 

“ Qver yonder, scrozs that bridge,” 

Bridge do-you call that rotten old tree? 
Expect a man te «pone it in this weather, 
too. & wish I was saf in my own cabin.” 

“Wait here, coward, while I go and 
examins the Wait have while [ cross 
the linkdga. PS leave you my hazel- 
branch, for company and protection. Re- 
member you along with you when 
f ell.” And this, Heal commenced 
clansbering up the rocks towards the old 
britige. ecarcely had he crossed the 


tottering path, and disappeared among the 
rooke am the other side, when Corentin 


eheieked on6— 
“ Come back, Hoel! For Heaven's sake 
come back! It is all over with us. Here 


ie the wild woman again,” 

It was Dinorah who stood before the 
trembling piper. 

‘(Is it thou, piper?” she cried. 

The musician could only drop the hazel- 
branch, fall on his knees, and cry, “Qb, 
oh [” 

“Thou art Long George,” she exclaimed. 
‘Tis useless to deny it, I should know 
that wicked smile anywhere. Who bade 
thee make love ta me? Iam not mad, 
though they say so; for I will not nsarry 
i Pe bad, malicious man! Go, L hate 

ee ? 


DINORAH; OR, THE SADNT’S DAY OF PLOERMEL. 


“Idiot that I was,” said Corentin, ‘‘ not 
heve known who it was aaeegr It is 
@ poor, harmless, crazy girl who lodges 
with Louis’ mother, and oho: always faces 
some one is coming back to dance with her.” 

“Hush, didst thou not hear ?” 

‘Hear! Hear what?” 

‘A stone that fell in the valley yonder.” 

“A stone! Can Hoel have played me 
false, and found the hidden treasure with- 
out me? Hold, comrade, have you found 
the hidden treasure ?” 

“The hidden treasure!—the hidden 
treasure,” shrieked Dinorah, and she burst 
into one of her wild songe— 

“Dark thy fate is glooming; 
Man of evil omen— 
He who firet lays hold on 
Hidden treasures golden, 
Dies are the year is over.” 

* Dies ere the year is over,” she repeated. 

“ Dies ere the year is over! Ah! now 
I begin to see what that traitor, that 
strange comrade of mine, meant with his 
sharing and his generosity, and his letting 
me go first.” 

At this moment Hoel returned seross 
the frail bridge. Are you there, com- 
rade?” he cried. ‘‘ What has happened to 
make you call so loudly? Did not the 
hazel-branch protect you? The bridge is 
safe enough for yon; and methinks I have 
fonud the very stone, on the other side. 
Come, prepare.” 

“But why am I to go before you ?” 

** Bacauas I wear on my finger a blessed 
ring that might interfere with the charm.” 

“A ring! I wear two—two blessed 
rings—one in each ear.” 

“Will you compel me to use force, 
miscreant ?” 

At this juncture Dinorah came up to the 
pair, still singing the ditty— 

“We who first lays hold on 


Hidden treasures golden, 
Dies ere the year is over!” 


a Tve it—I’ve found it,’ said Co- 
rentin suddenly. “ Yon shall not go first ; 
I shall not go tiret: she shall go firet !” 

“Sio—a woman! What, expose her to 
the perit ?” 

“No matter for such as she—'tis the 
mad girl whom I took for the Wild Woman. 
Hush, there is no time to lose. I will make 


her e.” 
«This ia what Anthony foretold,” said 


371. 


Hoel, recognizing Dinorah, but shrinking 
away from her. “Let me he wary. Ia it 
ademon? Isita shadow? Is ita woman?” 

“This way, fair one,” said Corentin, 
wishing to lead Dinorah towards the bridge. 
But Dinorah heeded not. She sang— 

“The long-betrothed I wait to see! 
OQ! bird of morn! the night is o'ers 
Repeat thy song of love once more!” 

“That voice,” gasped Hoel. “Can it 
be my Dinorah’s! Oh, no. Anthony told 
me, if I saw my father ready to die, my 
mother sue for meroy, or if my love went 
weeping by, ‘twould be but a delusion to 
thwart me. I must heed not, hear not, or 
my hope is lost.” 

At this instant Dinorah's truant goat 
appeared on the bridge, and instantly the 
girl, throwing off her coral necklace, few 
towards it. The goat ‘was by this time in 
the middle of the bridge, and Dinorak 
eagerly following it. Hoel, seeing the 
necklace, stepped forward, and, picking it 
up, recognized his old love-gift. “It is 
she,” he cried; but before the words had 
left his lips, the tree had broken down, and 
Dinorah was plunged into the boiling cata- 
ract below. Forgetful of his long i 
treasure—forgetful of everything but his 
Dinorah, Hoel rushed forward to save her 
from destruction. 


It is the morning of the Saint’s-day; the 
storm of the previous night has passed away, 
and the happy villagers, whose homes are 
this time uninjured, are preparing to cele- 
brate the tie of Ploérmel. A p 
is making for the village church; two 
persons are walking under a cauopy of 
Howers ; one is a young girl who jeans upon 
the arm of her Jover. The peasants come 
forward, and offer the maiden @ bridal 
veil and ® green branch. This maiden is 
Dinorah, saved from death by her lover, 
Ho:l, upon whose arm she is now resting. 
By degrees Dinorah, strack with one fami-~ 
liar object after another, has regained her 
faculties, awakening slowly as if from a 
dream, till she at length recognized her 
Hoel. And now the two are proceeding to 
the church to have their unton solemmized. 

Corentin creeps up to Hoel, and- aska, 
* About the pe ? Have you found it?” 

And Hoel, pointing to the blushing girl 
at his side, answers— 


‘Yoo !—for here is treasure untold!” 
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Cookery, Pickling, and Wreserbing. 


Sotrp Costarv.— Boil three quarters of an 
ounce of isinglass and a stick of cinnamon in a; 
pint of new milk, until the isinglass is dissolved, 

train it, add a gill of cream, and jet it stand tilf 
cold. Beat the yolks of six eggs; put all together, 
with sugar to your taste; set it on the fire till it 
thickens, stirring it all the time. Let it coola 
little before it is put into the mould. 

CowsLip Wi1ne.—To two gallons of water put 
five pounds of powdered sugar. Boil it half an 
hour, and take off the scum aa it rises, then pour 
it Into a tub to cool, with the rinds of two Jemons 
When it is cold, add four quarts of cowslip pips 
to the Hquor, with the juice of two lemons. 
it stand in the tub two days, stirring it every two 
or three hours, then put it in the barrel and let it 
stand for three weeks or a month, then bottle it, 
and put a lump of sugar in every bottle. 

A Pium Caks.—Take one pound of flour, rub 

n it half a pound of butter very small, and put 
in anutmeg grated. Take half a gill of cream, 
and make it as warm as new milk. Put mto your 
flour a quarter of an ounce of mace; lay it in a 
heap in the middle of your basin. Putin half a 
gill of yeast, the yolks of five eggs, with four 
spoonfuls of snck, then put jn your cream. Have 
ready the whites of five eggs whipt up to a troth 
by degrees. Beat it till it looks very white. So 
set it before the fire, to rise half an hour; then 
have ready one pound of currants, clean washed, 
a quarter of a pound of sugar, finely sifted, three 
ounces of candied lemon and orange-peel. Mix 
all together. Put it into a quick oven. Bake 
three quarters of an hour. 
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Ir 1s singular that the gréat events of the day, 
involving the vital interests of the two greatest 
nations jn the world, should include those of the 
feminine half of society to an extent that may 
almost be said to work like a revolution. Not 
only witl London now receive from Paris its 
newest modes and styles while yet the bloom is 
fresh upon them, but, fn all probability, the Eng- 
lish market will quicken the French invention, 
and manufactures will receive an Impulse pan 

rofitable to both, and so firmly cementing goo 
eeling and mutual intereats, that rivals may soon 
become fast friends. 

There is no doubt that the ladies of Paris not 
only possess great taste, but that with it they 
practise extraordinary ingenuity; and the dress 
which we have chosen for illustration supplies a 
decided proof of the union of these two qualities. 
In the forthcoming sertes of this Magazine, how. 
ever, we shall, in fature, be able to present to the 
ore | Shrenah hg medium Pe our painted steal 
pla not on © exact pe and appearance 
of ine vations sarticles of dregs worn by the arbi. 
ters of fashion, but the precise hue of the prevail- 


ap Pogo 

ost ladies have by them some article in black 
aiik which chancing fashion has ered use. 
lesa, and this cannot be better employed than in 


contributing to form 4 new dress.gjThe some f 
ot fresh materia) required $s thus much reduced. 
The colour of the silk may be either green, 
brown, or mauve: if the latter, care must be 
taken to procure the dye that will not fade. The 
bottem of the skirt is trimmed with two rows of 
the black silk, pinked at the under edge, and set 
on in the curves that will be seen in our illustra- 
tion, headed by a 1uche or two frills of the same 
tomatch. The jacket is of the black silk, bor- 
dered with three rows of frills of the same 
material ag the dress, and, being open in the 
front, shows a stomacher beneath, also composed 
of rows of frills, terminated at the point with a 
bow and long ends in the black silk. Some of the 
Parisian ladies add to the trimming of the skirt a 
row of broad black lace under each festoon; but 
this only proves that, while they admire the 
style, they are determined upon indulging their 
taste for expense, and is not at all necessary. 

Our cut-ont working pattern will supply to our 
readers a pretty novelty which is now being 
prepared in Paris for the spring and summer 
wear. Itis a white muslin dressing-room Par- 
dessus, intended for the morning déshabilie of 
the hot weather, and is really an elegance of its 
kind. For invalids, it will be found very advan- 
tagzeous, uniting both comfort and style to a 
great degree, The saddle or pelerine part is 
composed entirely of small perpendicular tucks, 
and is joined over the shoulder, being bordered 
with a handsome embroidery, which falls over 
the fulness of the skirt, which is also set round 
with the same, sometimes with a little heading, 
sometimes with a puffing; the sleeves being 
trimmed to match. When this Pardessus is 
made in coloured muslin or a Swiss print, it is 
simply flounced round with its own material. No 
band is worn with it round the waist. 

The Parisian bonnet 18 worn extremely pro- 
jecting over the forehead, and cut away and 
open at the aldes; the crown and front being 
so far altered from the last style that the first of 
these has httle depth, and the Jast much. One 
of the prettiest of these has a transparent front, 
covered with a drawing of spotted or Agured 
white tulle; the crown of velvet of a deep, 
bright azure blue; curtains of the same; 
to match; large rosctte of blonde on the left 
side of the front, with « large gold pin and pen-~ 
dant in ita centre; inside trimming, cap, with 
bandeau of the plaited velvet, and bow of the 
same on the left side, or a double quilling of the 
velvet across the forehead. The same may be 
made in blue Terry velvet, if preferred. 

The hair nets, which have enjoyed so long a 
reign of favour, have now received a most 
ful improvement, which we strongly recommend, 
They are worn in Paris with a bandeau at their 
edge of plaited velvet, and a bow and hanging 
ends on the left side. This renders them sutt- 
able for many ladies who have passed the a 
time of their youth, while they are 
more becoming to the young girl who hap 
just entered on her teens, Let as also observe, 
that the hair should not be suffered to hang 
down within the net—often most Hibbing iar dae 
but should be first looped into rich plaits 
the net is put on. In this way, the arrangement 
pecunee poe classical and elegant. ueslaaut 

ere, also, we may mention a very 
pretty Parisian cap, suitable for any lady. It 
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Wik a lappat xtench dds, and is erate to HO the 
heatl yp tneene Of a fold actus the contre, ¢nd- 
ing with the of each 
This cap ia made in white muslin, bordered with 
Maltese iace for morning wear. 

in alee ig are still being made to sup- 
plant the ing sleeve by subatignting the tight 
ene, but bitherte, happily, with but little 
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formed ef a suscemion of puting from 
tive ghoalder to the wrist are, however, in sume 


For promenade dress the tight C-saque and the 
loose Pardessus are still arp leading favourites 
of the Gay, mingled with the shawl, whieh is 
aways su useful « friend during the ¢hange of 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 
Zrrrap sy Mavrmoterniz Rooms, 
PARIS NECK TIE. 


Oon work-table {l!ustration for this month is a 
Hitie article which possesses con<iderable in- 
Huenee asa very pretty finish and a great improve- 
nvent to any lady’s dress. The neck-tie is always 
more or less in fashion, in one form or other, ft 
Weing found that something is required just 
where the two ends of the collar meet, to com- 

the effect Richly-ornamented ribbons have 

some time been much worn, but they are now 
entirely laid aside until another rotation of the 
Wheel of Time shall bing them back again as 
new. Brooches of every size ard shape have 
Hkewlse had their turn, and these are now super- 
#cded in a great measure by the introduction of 
a neck-tie composed of two bows and two ends, 
witch always continucs to be the prettlest tle 
bacansoitis the most simple In all matters of 
dress a faghion must bear the stamp of Parisian 
favour before it can be received and approved 
by othe: conntries; and when tt has the former it 
seldom fails in the latter. This ornamental neck- 


tie is fully invested, then, with this recommenda. 
tion, as it 1s quite a favourite little article of 
every French lady’s toilette. One of its advan. 
tages conslate In its being partt le 
for producing at every private work-table, ae it 
requires only taste and neatnees in execution to 
be made quite as elegant as those which ave Bow 
so much in favour at Paris, and for which kgrh 
prices are demanded They are formed chigily 
of black silk and black velvet, the ends b of 
the former, and the bows of the latter. The 
pattern 1s braided in gold thread om the two ends, 
but the small border alone ts worked on each 
eige of the bows The beada may be either geld 
or black, according to taste, Many of these tes 
are mace with the bows in coloured velvet to 
match the dress, with the ends in black sfiK or 
velvet, A narrow black lace surrounds each @nhd, 
and a Httle lace rosctte is placed juet in the 
centre berween the two bows, but they have no 
lace round them For mourning they ate svaxh 
worn braidcd with black silk braid, and orma- 
mented with black beads. A narrow band is 


mide with a curve to fit the neck, to which he 
bow ts attached, so that if worn with a eoflar 
it doea not derange it, and if worn without ene 
itis just sufficasnt to cover the top of the dreps 





Embroldery, although #% is owe of the most 
fashionable and expensive trhamings, is yet 
within the reach of any tady who hes lesire 
and industry to execute it for Kereelf, If a few 
of the many hours which aro passed ia weari- 
some indolence were occupied in tLe predation 
of some piece of beautiful needlework, meay 
ladies might render the dresses of themselves 
and their children distinguished by elegance and 
good taste, and yet not subtract in the slightest 
degree from the annual income, or deprive their 
families of onesingle comfort in the dally arrange. 
ments of domestic hfe. We have given a pattern 


INSERTION IN EMBROIDERY. 





for an insertion in embretlcry which is oxtremely 
rich when worked, and, at the same time, does 
mot invelve aty great amount of labour, as it 1 
arranged te produce the best effect with the least 
work. This pattern is particularly pretty for 
chiktrans frocks, &c With anescalop added to it, 
#3 ferms 3 beautitul frill to go round a collar for a 
Httle boy. The centre fower in each curve is in 
we)l-raised bu ton-hole stitch, with guipure thread 
roun. it and the muslin cut out. The diamonds 
between aru filled n with holes. When worked 
it is both rich and light. The style of the work 
being sinall, a fine even cotten must be used. 
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A NEW AND PRACTICAL WORK, 


Adapted for every Family, and one that will save money 
every day, and last a lifetime. 


PRICE 3.4. MONTHLY. 


Part I. published November lat, 1859; the Work to be completed in 15 or 18 Parts, each 
containing 48 pages of good post 8vo paper, beautifully printed in various types, abounding wh 
dilustrations, and inclosed in an Ornamental Cover, 


BEETON’S BOOK 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 


OMPRISING INFORMATION FOR 


THE MISTRESS, THE NURSE-MAID, THE COOK, THE FOOTMAN, 
THE GOVERNESS, TUE KITCHEN-MAID, THE BUTLER, THE COACHMAN, 
THE HOUSEKEEPER, TIE HOUSE-MAID, THE GARDENER, THE MAID-OF-ALL= 
THE LADY’S-MAID, THE LAUNDRY-MAID, THE VALET, WwoRK, &c. &c. 


Wits a History oF THE Oriary, Propertres, AND Uses oF ALL 
THINGS CONNECTED WITH Home Lire anp Comronrt, 


EDITED BY 
MRS. ISABELLA BEETON. 


Nothing lovelier can be Jound 
In woman, than to study household good.—MInTowN, 


For many years a very widely-entertained opinion has been expressed relative to the 
extreme value of all kinds of knowledge connected with the various branches of ‘ Houschold 
Management.” Complaints, too, have been pretty general that Cookery Books, and all such 
works as have a special reference to Domestic affairs, have shown material defects in the 
mhanner in which they have been treated. For instance, it has been observed that the recipes 

Y the various dishes to be cooked, are given without stating the precise proportions of the 
ients of which these are to be composed; that they are encumbered with scientific and 
technical terms, without an attempt being made to explain them; that the information they would 
give, is conveyed in a style by far too cpnfused to be useful, and that, as a whole, they are too 
extravagant to be, in the slightest degree, available to those who ere intrusted with the Manage- 
ment of a Household. The price of the works themselves, too, is usually 4o high, that they can 
be accessible only to a few; so that, even if they were free from the defects complained of, they 
Would still be out of the reach of the great body of those to whem such books, now-a-days, 
must be considered, almost, as a necessity. On the other hand, it has been found that the 
cheap works which have been issued on the same subject, are mere réchauffés, or, to speak 
characteristically, “ hashes,” of old recipe-books, made up for sale, rather than use, discovering 
no age experience of qidject, no improvement tm the arrangement or elucidation 
of their matter, and no originality of idea whatever. Consequently, both classes of works 
have been deservedly c useless, 
' To obviate these defects, so justly regretted, it has been determined to produce Barron's 
Boox or Hoverworp Mayacruent, which will convey clear, direct, and definite infermation 
om every departmeut of the Household. In that of Cooking, no recipe will be given which 


2 


"has not been tried or tested either by tive Edftress herself or by her cenfidential friends and 
correspan . Of the nusnber and variety af, the necipas seme ides many beeformed, whem it 
is stated, ttrat nearly 2,000 of the ladies of Great Britais and Ircland have placed, and contime 
ta place, at the dispesal of tha Editreag their agpistance: im fursiaiiieg such a collection of 
*racts” relative to Domestic Economy, as have never befdre beun brought together to enrich 
the pages of any almilar work. To every. department these will, more or lesa, apply. 


It {a not alone, however, to the Mistresses of the Cottage and the Mansion that Brzros’s 
Boox of Hors7notp Maxacenent will prove an invaluable boon, Whilst to thesa, every 
kind of fist, flesh, Pow), frait, and vegstable, will! ta shown when in:seasom, 69 as to make 3 
‘choice for the dinner of every day easy, the Coomwll be instiucted how to dress, in the best 
and cheapest manner, all the various viands submitted to her care; the Hovssenaip will be 
taught how to de her partigs of the work in the wey that will be found. te readies& for 
herself and the most likely ta please her mistress; the KircHen Map wijl have her detics 
faithfully pointed outs the Launpir-Maip hers; whilst the Nurse-Marp wiil be ini lated into 
the art of managing her own “ dear little family,” net only with satisfaction to her mistress,: 
but with pleasure to herself, Nor will the Butter aud his pantry, or the Garpexer and his 
kitchen-plot, be furgottes. Lf, .hrawevwer, the domestics aro fuw, and a Maab-or-ALL-WorKk is 
the only one in a House, then will the Mistress, fromthe directlona. laid down, find it easy to 
utilize her services, net only for the general advantage of the huusehold, but for that of the 
Maid herself. In addition to these particulars, there will be gisen a plain treatise specially 
Lae to the “ Management or CuiLpren,” and “What to Do” in tue event of Acuipbats and 

MERGENOIES, 


A new and important feature, witich, it is folt, will form.an invaluable pertion of Bawron’s 
Book or Hovseno_rp ManagGrugnt, is the history, description, pruperties, and uses, of every 
articie directly or indirectly connected with the Housshold. 


Thus, if in a recipe for a Christmas plim-pudding, are named the various ingredients of 
Yaisins, currants, candied orange and lemon-pee), sugar, citron, bitter alnonds, and brandy. 
ee Book. oF HousioLp ManaGeMenT will give ample information on adi such quations 
as these :— 


Where are Raisins grown, and how are they dried ?—Jn what. Countriee do Currants, 
flourish most, and what Process dod they andergo in order to be made suitable Jor the Bag 4h 
market i—Ijiaw are Candted Orange and. Lemon-peel Manufacdured, and what are the chapac~ 
teristics of the growth of the Orange and Lemon-trees{—F1 0in what places wn tve world ts Sugar 
procured *—.Whad are the processes through tintin it passes? —/i0 te refine Sugar wn England, 
and whalts the method f—What 1 Curon’— Whence come Bitler Alinonds f—What enters into 
the manufacture of Arandy, and what are tite Nasves of the principal l’laces v¢ comes Srom Faw 
Do we distilany tn this Country f kc. 


Besides giving specific information upon such questions, and all others connected with 
what we eat and drink, similar information whl be gmven upon all things contained in os 
House, For example, disre will be dessribed-——7he progress of tie Mahog uiy-tree, from ts 
being the pride of an American forest tui it becomes the ornamentul table of a London dtning- 
room; the history of the Frre-place, from the simpiz and-twons to the magnificently-fintshed 
grate; the ailendid Looms far the manufacture of tha Veluat-gile Carpet; ihe ueurwg ofthe 
Sitk for tha Weddingrdress; tle watering of the Maire Antique; ihe Cotton. gnowing ia the Creag, 
Insmul Swamp of the Southern United States; the soinnang ey thut Cotton ta the Lancashire 
malls, the grouth gf #las, and vs conversion mio Linen, dc. An account af titese, aid all other 
ob,ects eutering into the Gumestic economy uf civilized life, will form, wheu aided, by tie art 
of the engraver, a work unequalled tor its anrount of PRACTICAL, KNOWLEDGE, and.qna 
thet muet prove alike SERVICEABLE AND PROFITABLE to all who pesseu it. im 
the design and scope ef 


BEETOWS BOOK GF HOGUSERELD MANAGEMENT, 


A Work adapted for every Farmily, and one which will save momey every day, ank 
last a lsfetime. 


5, 0. BEETON, 18, BOUVERYE STREET, LODGE, EL, 


ASD ALL BOOKSELLERS IN FOWM AMD > 


ee 


The Rivet Part, published November lat, 1858, will, with all. ethen Parts, be siwage ie 
Pilot. Any number of Beata ect to any place in Se eee ae. 
tath., Ad chaseqs ame dyvived ta rt L, se ae lp be conAmredsin wid 
&3 to the design and scope of the Work, 


i 


3 
BY THOSE WHO HAVE FRIENDS AND LEISURE 


MAY BE OCSTALNED, WITH LITILE TRATBLE, 


A beautiful Stecl Engraving, a Silver Penoif Case, or handsome 
Silkk Umbrella, Gold Peneil Case, a Silver or Gold Watch. 


organ 


Tne Prospectus of Beeton’s Boor or Houstroup Managemen has shown, it is thought, 
‘beyond the posalbility of a doubt, the great advantage which must result to all families from 
the possession of a work, canteining, as it-does, 6 much usefel knowledge end ready 
information. Now, although it le almost, certain that, the uguel channels of the book 
trade will proonre for it a comparatively large demand, yet a work, combining savh full 
accurate instructions on all ordinary, every-day requirements, with a fund of other interesting 
and varied information, ought to be found, literally, 


IN EVERY HOME. 


Possessing this werk, all members of the Household will find that they have increased their 
‘knowledge, and their means of giving gratification and pleasure every time they look inte 
its pages. For the first the in the History of Household Literature, then, a plan has been 
deviscd by which a Cookery Book and Domestic Work may be made interesting, pleasing, 
and inferming., Not only, as we have shown, will be described the dry detail of a reeipe, but 
the natural history of ail those various products and objecta which enter into our domeastio 
arrangements. It then becomes a question how to get this book introduced 


INTO EVERY FAMILY, 


for every family should have it. The means sbout to be taken are the same as wereadepted 
with reference to ‘“‘Beston’s Dictionary of Universal Information,” namely, 
ee Ta ne orl ence all who assist tn procuring sdisoribers 
i.” 

It is sincerely felt. that all who may have only a few friends and little lelaure, can, with » 
slight amount of perseverance, succeed in procuring subseribers for this work, which, when 
shown, wil spdak for itself. Ita appearance and intrmele merit will, it is imagined, com- 
mend it to universal favour, so that many gentlemen and ladies, young, middle-aged, and 
old, could easily get a sufficient number of subscribers to entitle tham to a beautiful Ene 
graving, Pencil Case, or Gold Watch. There is no difficulty in the matter, for there is no 
cash to advance, and the books will be forwarded to any address, post free. 
account tg opened with each collector of sabscribera, and as soon as the last Part is pub 
the Prizes wilt be given tn precise accordance with the number of subscribers obtained by 
each canvasser, or, fn other words, the number of complete sets of the work which have heea, 
sold through his instrumentality. At page four of this Prospectus will be seen the 
of Prizes given for a certain nember of subscribers, witt all other necessary inf for 
those who are desirous of easily obtaining a handsome Prize by the employment of « litte 
of their leisure in calling on their friends to become subscribers to 


BEETON $ BOOK 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 


rice «=, (Morar. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN FROM I& TQ 18 PARTS 
Part I. published November let, 1858. 


LONDON: S. 0, BEETON, 18, BOUVERIE STREET, Rd; 


AND ALL BOOKSELERBS. 





4 
List of the Prizes 
Will be Given 
TO ALL WHO OBTAIN SUBSCRIBERS FOR 


BEETON’S BOOK 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 


PRICE 


3 d. MONTHLY, 


TO BE COMPLETED IN FROM 15 TO 18 PARTS 


Part I. published November 1st, 1859. 
—_~ 


A GOLD WATCH, vatoz Ten Guinras, 
will be given to every person who will send to 
the Publisher a list of 959 Subscribers to the 
Boog oF HovssHotp MANAGEMENT. 


A GOLD WATCH, vatog Frve Guivgas, 
will be given to every person who will send to 
the Publisher a list of 195 Subscribers. 


ASILVER WATCH, vatue THREE GUINEAS, 
will be given to every person who will send to 
the Publisher a list of 75 Subscribers. 


A GOLD PENOIL CASE, vatve Two 
Guingas, will be given to every person who 
ole ue to the Publisher a list of 59 Sub- 
a ‘ 


A SILVER PENCIL CASE, or a HAND- 
SOME SILK UMBRELLA, vaLuE Ove Guinea, 
will be given to every person who will send to 
the Publisher a list of 95 Subscribers. 


of, 

tiwt. A BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING, 
LOB HaL¥-a-GuINEa, will be given to every 
son who will send to the Publisher a hat of 

B Subscribers. 


A We 
: 


These Lists of Subscribers will be received 
by the Publisher at any time during the pro- 
gress of the Book or Hovsznotp Manaae- 
MENT, and the subscriptions must be paid in 
advance, either monthly, quarterly, half. 
pearly, or yearly. Each person’s list will be 

ept open as Jong as may be desired. Thus, 
any one, for instance, desiring a Silver Pencil 
Case, may forward at first the names of 12 
Subscribers, at another time 10 Subscvibers, 
and then 3 Subscribers, when the requisite 
number will be reached. Qn the receipt of 
any subscriptions, the same will be duly regis- 
tered to the credit of the person sending them, 
and an acknowledgment promptly returned 
by the Publisher for the number of Subscri- 
bers and the amount of cash received. 


*," The Prizes will be geven directly after 
the publication of the last Part of the ‘‘ Book 
of Household Management.” 


N.B.—The Publisher will send the Prizes 
immediately to any person who prepays the 
subseription for Parts 1 to 18 (4s. 6d.), which 
will be forwarded monthly, as published 
For Instance, any one wishing a Silver Pencil 
Case, can receive it, at once, by forwarding the 
subscriptiona for twentv-five complete sets of 
the work—viz., £5 12a. 6d. 


IMPORTANT. 


Although we have above spoken only of those persons who may obtain the Parts of 


son's Book oF Hovsrsoip 
'y secured by procuring the books th 
“vy for eve 
\ns for 


person to advise the Pub 
¢ work, and to give his bookseller’s name and eddress. A registered 


ANAGEMENT drect from tha Publisher, yet the Prizes may be 


h any bovd&seller. In seach cases, it will be 
er that he is about to canvass or collect 


U then be allotted to bim, Qn the publication of the last Part, the canvasser is 
from his bookseller a signed ce +tificate of the number of Parts supplied to him, 
» forward a jist of the names and addresses of hia subscribers. The Prizes will, when 


ay bt from s 
ay, to their several 


bookseller, be sent through that bookseller, or his wholesale 
then be for the wholerale agente and booksellers to deliver them in the 


